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AtfODy in TUus Andronicus^ attri- 
buted to Shakesp^re, a Moorish 
prisoner introduoed into Act i, Sc. i. 
Savage, uncouth and tmnatural, cur- 
sing the day in which fate has re- 
strained him from conmutting " some 
notorious ill/' his subsequent conduct 
justifies the description he gives of 
himself. 

AbaddoOi in Milton's Paradise Re- 
aained (iv, 624) a jpersonification of 
the Jewish hades. See vol. 11. 

AbadonnAy the penitent fallen angel 
of Klopstock's Messiah, See vol. 11. 

Abbervilley Lord, hero of a comedy, 
The PashUmabU Lover (1780), by 
Richard Cumberland, a 3roung noble- 
man who, under the guardianship of 
the nerveless and incompetent Dr. 
Druid, a Welsh antiquary, recklessly 
squanders his patrimony and becomes 
enmeshed in Uie toOs of an unscrupu- 
lous i^oman of the town, Luanda 
Biidgemore. He is saved from his 
evil courses by his father's executor, 
Mr. Mortimer, and his honest Scotch 
bailiff. 4 

Abbot The, titular character in 
Scott's romance The Abbot. See 
Glbnbbnming, Edwasd. 

Abdael, in Dryden's Absalom and 
AckUophel, a character intended for 
General Monk, afterwards Duke of 
Albemarle, who was a loyal partisan 
of Charles II. 

Abdaldar» in Robert Southey's ori- 
ental epic, Thaiaha the Destroyer 
(1797), a magician chosen as the de- 
stn^er of Thalaba who died as he 
was on the pdnt.of ^stabbing Thalaba. 



AbdaOah, titular hero of AbdaUak 
or the Pour4eaoed Clover (JPt. Abdallah, 
ou le Tr^ k Quatre Peuilles) an 
Arabian romance by Edouard La- 
boulaye (1859); English translation 
by Mary L. Booth (1868}. 

Abdallah, son of a Bedouin woman, 
widowed before his birth, is chaiged 
by an astrologer to seek the four- 
leaved clover, subsequentlv explained 
to be a mystic flower hastily snatched 
up by Eve at her expulsion from Eden. 
Tlie leaves axe respectivdy ooiMper, 
silver, sold and diamond* The 
diamonaleaf had dropped from Eve's 
trembling hand inside the garden; the 
others were scattered over the world. 
The deeds by which Abdallah seeks 
to win the successive leaves form the 
staple of the plot. 

Abdallah, in Byron's poem. The 
Bride of Abydos, a brother of Giaffer, 
murdered by the latter. 

Abdallah el Hadji (the Pagrim)» in 
Scott's romance, The Talisman, an 
ambassador from Saladin to Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, who arranged all the 
preliminaries for the combat between 
Kenneth of Scotland (^.v.) and Con- 
rade de Montserrat. 

Abdelazer, hero of a tragedy, Ah- 
delateTt or the Moor* 5 Revenge (1677), 
which Mrs. Aphra Behn founded on 
Lust^s Dominion, or the Lascivious 
Queen, an Elizabethan play falsely 
attributed to Marlowe. Mrs. Behn 
was, in turn, laid under contribution 
by Young in The Revenge. 

Abdelazer is son of the IQng of 
Fez, who has been conquered and 
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Abdiel 2 

killed by the King of Spain. Devot- 
ing his life to revenge he begins b^ 
accepting the advances of the lascivi- 
ous queen, proceeds to slay the Idng, 
his son, and then the queen herseU, 
and is finally slain by the King's 
other son, Philip. The outlines of 
YMifgX 2aag^ *(^^^ l^ evidently 
borr^t^ed frolD>4b^e{aie^ but Zanga 
keeps tslie t(>*hiB d^gfe*aim of ven- 




Abdid (Hebrew abd, servant, and 
'df God), in Mflton's Paradise Lost, 
the one seraph who refused to join 
Satan's rebeUion against the Almighty 
in Heaven. 

Faithful found. 
Among the faithless, faithftil only ha; 
Among innumerable false unmoved. 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his seal. 
Paradiu Lost, Bk. v, 896. 

Like Zophiel in the same poem he 
seems to have owed his introduction 
into the heavenly hierarchy to Milton 
himself. The name, indeed, may be 
found in I Chronicles v, 15, as the 
son of Guni, but thorough search has 
failed to reveal any mention of a 
seraph of this name in Biblical, 
Cabalistic or patriotic literature. As 
to the character itself Milton may 
have modelled it upon the herald 
angel Raphael in Vondel's choral 
draioia of Lucifer* The lines quoted 
above apply equally well to Raphael 
as to Abdiel. In each case a single 
seraph opposes the enemy in his own 
palace, all undaunted by the hostile 
scorn of myriads. That this is no 
mere coincidence is shown by manv 
other similarities between the Dutch 
drama and the English epic 

Abellino. hero of M. G. Lewis's 
tale, The Bravo of Venice^ a bandit 
who for the furtherance of his schemes 
assumes staccato disguises as a beggar 
and winds up in gloiy as the husband 
of the Doge's niece. Lewis founded his 
tale on a German story by Zschokke, 
AbteUino the Great Bandit, which was 
adapted for the American stage by 
William Dunlap (1801). Other plays 
were also based on Zschokke. 



Abigd! 

Abencemges. A powerful Moorish 
family whose quarrels with their 
rivals, the Zegris, hastened the fall of 
the kingdom of Granada in Spain. 
The love of Aben Hamad, an Abexk" 
cerage, for the wife or sister of Boab- 
dil, led, in 1485, to the slaughter of all 
the heads of the family in tilie Alham- 
bra palace. This legend has been 
utilized bv Chateatibriand in his 
romance of Tlte Last of the Abencer' 
ages (1837). Aben Hamad, the hero» 
is accused of adultery with Queen 
Daxara and perishes with thirty-five 
other members of his family in a 
general massacre. 

Aben-Ezn, Raphael, in Charles 
Kingsley's historical novd, Hypatia, 
a friend of the Prefect of Alex- 
andria. 

Abeasa, in Spenser's Fairie Queene 
(i59o}» an impersonation in female 
form of abbeys, convents and mon- 
asteries. She is the daughter ci 
Coroeca ("blind-heart") and the 
paramour of Kirkrapine. Una on 
her lion, searching for the Red Cross 
Knight, called out to Abe^a^ who 
was so terrified at sight of the lion 
that she ran into the house of Blind 
Superstition. The lion, however, 
broke down the door. The allegory 
means that when Truth arrived the 
abbevs and convents became alarmed 
and oarred her out. But that noble 
lion, Henry VHI, broke in as the 
royal advocate of the true faith. 

Abhonon. An executioner intro- 
duced in Measure for Measure into 
a single scene (Act iv, Sc. 2), who has 
given much food for oonjecUire by his 
principal speech: 

Bvery tnie man*! apparel fita yoar tUef. 

Abigail^ a general name for a lady's 
maid or waiting maid among eigh- 
teenth century novelists, following in 
the wake of Beaumont and Fletc£er, 
who bestowed it on the " waiting 

fentle woman " in The Scornful Lady. 
^ossibly^ Abigail Hill (Mrs. Masham), 
the waiting woman to Queen Anne, 
helped to popularize the name among 
her contemporaries. In tiie Ola 
Testament (l Samuel xxv, 2, 43^, 
Abigail waited on David durixig htB 
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flight from Saul when her husband 
Nabal refused to do so. 

Abigail, heroine of Christopher 
Marlowe's The Jew of Malta (1591). 
When the house of Barabas, her 
fsither, is seized by the Christians 
and turned into a convent, she, at 
her father's command, becomes a mm 
in order to recoup the treasures 
concealed there. Her simulated con- 
verston becomes real, she turns 
Christian in earnest, and Barabas 
goes mad, persons her and ends by 
being preapitated into a boiling 
cauldron wmch he had prepared for 
a Turkish i)rince. 

Abner, in Radne's tragedy of 
Athalie, the confidential friend of 
Joad. It is to him that the high priest 
addresses the famous Une: 

Je cralna Dieu, Abner. et n'ai point aatre 

crainte. 
(I fear God, Abner, and have no other fear.) 

Abou Ben Adhem, in Leigh Htmt's 
short poem of that name, learns from 
an angelic vision that " one who loves 
his fellow-man " stands first in the 
regards of the Almighty. 

Abra, in Matthew Prior's historical 
and didactic poem Solomon on the 
Vanity of the World (i7i8), a concu- 
bine who captivates tne weary and 
sated monarch by her obedience and 
fiddity. Two lines in Solomon's 
speech are specially famous as calling 
up in concise form an image of 
womanly devotion: 



Abra was ready ere I eatled her name. 
And though I called another, Abra came. 

ii.364. 

Prior possibly borrowed the name 
fiom the mediaeval romance of 
Anutdis of Gaul, wherein the Sultan 
of Babylon has a sister, Abra, who 
secures his throne after he is slain 
by her lover, Lisuartd. 

Abraham-Cupidy in Romeo and 
Jidiet (Ax± ii, Sc i), is an expression 
which has given much trouble to the 
commentators. Upton conjectures it 
to be a printer's error for Adam Cupid, 
which ne twists into an allusion to 
Adam Bell, the outlawed archer. 
Dyce, more plausibly, thinks that 
Abraham is merely a corruption of 
auburn, and supports his view by 
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citing passages from old books where 
the corruption is unquestionable. 
Mr. R. G. White remarks, in con- 
firmation of Dyce, that " Cupid is 
always represented by the old painters 
as auburn-haired." 

Abram or Abraham-men, a cant 
term for a certain class of beggars of 
the sixteenth century. The anony- 
mous Fraternity of Vacabondes (1575) 
supplies this definition: 

An Abraham-man i*he that walketh bare- 
armed and bare-legged, and feigneth himself 
mad, and carrieth a pack of wool, a stick 
with bacon on it, or such like toy and nameth 
himself Poor Tom. 

Abaalom, in Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitophel (1681), a political satire 
in verse, is intended for James, Duke 
of Monmouth, a natural son of 
Charles II by Lucy Waters. He 
resembles the Absalom of the Old 
Testament in his personal charms, 
his popularity with the masses and 
his unfilial behavior towards his 
putative father. See Achitophsl. 

Abient-minded Beggar. Kipling's 
jovial nickname for Tommy Atkms 
(the British soldier), in a poem of 
that name written at the beginning 
of the Boer war and printed in the 
Daily Mail, October ji, 1899. 

Abaolon* in The MiUer's Tale, one 
of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (1388), 
a pompous and conceited parish derk, 
full of man3r small accomplishments 
of which he is inordinately vain. He 
is outwitted in his designs on Alison 
(g.v.), the young wife of an old car- 
penter, by his rival Nicholas. 

Abaolutey Sir Anthony, and Captain 
Abaolute, father and son in Sheridan's 
comedy of The Rivals {1775). Sir 
Anthony is a boisterous, blustering, 
domineering old gentleman, firmly 
persuaded that he is the most amiable 
of beings and really hiding a warm 
heart under his fierce exterior. The 
son, though gallant and fine-mettled, 
is adroit enough to make his way by 
conciliation, strategy and dry humor. 
Under the name of Bnsijtn Beverley 
he courts the heiress, Lydia Languish, 
and by this disguise precipitates a 
comedy of errors that are not cleared 
up until the end. Hazlitt thinks the 
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elder Absolute is a copy after Smol- 
lett's kind-hearted, high-spirited Mat- 
thew Bramble m^Humphrey Qinker. 
SeeAcxBS, Bob. 

Absolute Wisdoniy a sobriouet 
pcqnilarly bestowed upon Sir Mat- 
thew Wood (1768-1843). A staunch 
supporter of Queen Caroline. On 
the death of Geox^ge III, he escorted 
her from Prance to England and sat 
by her side in an open landau when 
she entered Ixmdon (June 6, 1820). 
He thus drew upon himself the shafts 
of all the Tory wits and witlings of 
the period. 

Aottdah» in James Ridley's Tales 
ofihe Gent (1764), a wealthy merchant 
of Bagdad. Nightly pestered by a 
little old hag of hideous aspect, he is 
driven b^ her threats to seek for 
"the talisman of Oromanes," and 
finds it after many terrible adventures 
onlv to learn that it is an injunction 
to love God and to obey His com- 

Like Abctdali la the ArabUa itonr. he le 
always looldng out for the Puxr and knowt 
that tiie night will come and the inevitable 
hag with it. — ^Tbackbrat. 

Acadia (Fr. AcadUt from the river 
Shubencadie), the orieinal name of 
Nova Scotia given by uie first French 
settlers under De Monts, in 1604, 
famous in literature as the scene of 
Longfellow's EoangeUne. After being 
a subject of constant contention 
between Prance and England, the 
province was, by the treatv of Utrecht, 
I7i;j, ceded to England. But the 
original settlers, French by .blood, 
remained French in feeling and in 
language, a bar to Anglo-Saxon 
colonizing and even a menace to 
British security. In 1 755 it was deter- 
mined as a measure of safety to 
expatriate the French Acadians. The 
troops then in Nova Scotia were 
^ilisted New Englanders, under 
Colonel John Winslow of Massa- 
chusetts. Acting by order of the 
English governor, they gathered the 
people tqrether, drove them aboard 
ship and distributed them among the 
Atlantic odonies from Massachusetts 
to Georgia. Parkman, in MorUcaim 
and Wdfe (1885), asserts that Long- 



fellow and even Haliburton, the 
historian of Nova Scotia, trusted for 
their facts to Abbe Rayncd, who never 
•aw the Acadians, and who " has 
made an ideal picture of them, since 
copied and improved in prose and 
verse, until Acadia has become 
Arcadia." 

Acaste, in Molito's comedy Le 
Misanthrope, a self-satisfied young 
marquis, who easily consoles himsS 
when his suit is scorned by Celimene. 

Achitophel, in Dryden's poetical 
satire Absalom and AchiMhel, is 
meant for the Earl of Shaftesbury 
(1631-1683). He was thus nick- 
named by his contemporaries because 
of the resemblance in character and 
career between him and Achitophel 
or Ahitophd, the treacherous fnend 
and counsellor of David, and the 
fellow conspirator of Absalom (II 
Samuel xv). The poem was written 
at a critical juncture in public affairs 
(see Absalom). Shaftesbury, who 
had opposed the succession of the 
Duke of York (afterwards James II) 
to his brother Charles II and favoied 
that of the illegitimate Duke of 
Monmouth, was then in the Tower 
awaiting trial for high treason. Diy- 
den, assuming that Shaftesbury had 
nearly precipitated a dvil war, found 
in Achitophel's relation to Absalom 
a Biblical parable sufiidently dose 
for his purpose. 

Acrasia, m Spenser's Fairie Queem, 
an enchantress personifying mtem- 
perance, who dwells in the Bower of 
BUss. 

AcrateSy in The Purffle Island, an 
allegorical poem by Phmeas Fletdier, 
the personification of Incontinence 
and the father of Gluttony and 
Drunkenness. 

AcreSi Bob, in Sheridan's comedy. 
The Rivals (i775). is, with Captain 
Absolute, one of the eponymic rivals 
for the hand of L^rdia Languish. An 
ill-compounded mixture of the coun- 
try squire and the London man about 
town (a degenerate type of the first 
and a pinchbeck imitation of the 
second), he is redeemed from igno- 
mlnv only by native kindliness and 
goodnature. He wears flashy dothes, 
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affects a bombastic swagger to cover 
his ludicrous cowardice and invents 
for himself a strange vocabulary of 
harmless profanity which he calls the 
oath sentimental or referential. 

Acunha, Teresa d\in Scott's novel, 
The Antiquary, a Spanish servant of 
the Countess of Glenallan, who aided 
Edward Geraldin Neville in canying 
<^ the new-bom child of Eveline 
Neville. " If ever there was a fiend 
on earth in human form, that woman 
was one." 

Ada, to whom Byron in CkUdc 
HarM addressed the invocation: 

Adal aole daughter of my hotue and heart. 

Canto iii, Stansa i. 

was the Hon. Augusta Ada Byron, 
the poet's only legitimate child (1815- 
1852), who in 1835 married William 
King Noel, afterwards Earl of Love- 
lace. Unlike her father in feature and 
in the bent of her mind, which was 
towards mathematics rather than 
poetry, she inherited something of 
his mental vigor and intensity. Like 
him, too, she died in her thirty- 
seventh year. At her own request 
her oofi&n was placed by his in the 
vault at Hucknall Torkard. Thus it 
is evident that Byron realized his 
aspiration in Stanza czvii of the 
same canto. 

Yet, though dull Hate aa duty ihonld be 

taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me, — though my 

name 
Should be shut from thee, aa a spell ttUl 

fraught 
With desolation, and a broken claim: 
Though the grave closed between us, — 

'twere the same — 
I know that thou wilt love me — though to 

drain 
My blood from out thy being were an aim. 
And an attainment, — ul would be in vain, — 
Still thou would'st love me, still that more 

than life retain. 

Adah, the name which Lord Byron 
in Cain, a Mystery, bestows upon the 
wife of Cain, explaining that he does 
so because Adah is the first female 
name to be met with in the Old 
Testament (with the exception of 
Eve), being that of the wife of La- 
mech (Genesis iv, 19). 

He paints her as a gentle wife and 



a devoted mother. It is curious that 
Rabbinical tradition gives her the 
very name that Bvron stumbled on 
by accident. Adah's reputed grave 
is at Aboncais, a mountam in Arabia. 
Adam, in Shakespeare's As You 
Like It, the aged family servant who 
casts his lot with Orlando when this, 
the younger of his masters, is exiled 
from court. He is a fine picture of 
heedthy minded and generous old age. 
As he himself says: 

My age is like a lusty winter 
Fkosty, but kindly. 

There is a tradition — supported 
by two of Shakespeare's editors who 
sought for their tacts in Stratford — 
that Shakespeare used to pla^ this 
part. Oldys tells us that in his day 
he had met people who had known 
Shabsspeare's brother in extreme old 
age. 

AH that could be recollected from him of 
his brother Will, was the faint general and 
almost lost ideas he had of having once seen 
him act a part in one of his own comedies 
wherein being to j>erBonate a decrepit old 
man, he wore a long beard, and appeared so 
weak and drooping and unable to walk, that 
he was forced to be supported and carried 
by another person to a table, at which he 
was seated among some company who were 
eating, and one of them sang a song. 

This obviously refers tQ As You Like 
It, Act ii, Sc 6 and 7. 

Adam, in Arthur Hugh dough's 
poem, The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuelich 
(1848), a nickname for the oolle|[e 
tutor, probablv intended as a portrait 
of the author himself. 

The grave man, nicknamed Adam, 
White-tied, derical, silent, with antique 

square-cut waistcoat. 
Formal, unchanged, of black cloth, but with 

sense and feeling beneath it. 

Adamastor, "the spirit of the 
Cape " in Camoens' Lusiad, v (1569), 
a hideous monster guarding the Cape 
of Tempests — now known as tne 
Cape of Good Hope — ^who appears 
to Vasco da Gama to warn him that 
he trespassed at his own risk on 
waters hitherto tmvisited by man. 
The description of this monster has 
been greatljr admired. These are 
the crucial Imes: 



An MrtUf paleness o'er his cheek was 

S2>reed, 
Erect arose his hairs of withered red; 
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Writhing to speak, his sable lips disclose, 
Sharp and disjoined, his gnashing teeth's 

blue rows. 
His haggard beard flowed qaivering on the 

wind. 
Revenge and horror in his mien combined; 
His clouded front by withering lightnings 

scarred 
The inward angiitsh of his soul declared. 
His red eves, glowing from their dudcy caves. 
Shot livid fires far-echoing o'er the waves; 
His voice resounded, as tne cavemed shore 
With hollow groan repeats the tempest's 

roar. 

"In me behold," he cried. 
While dark-red sparkles from his eyeballs 

rolled, 
"In me the Spirit of the Cape behold. 
That rock by you the Cape of Tempests 

named. 
By Neptune's rage, in horrid earthquakes 

framed. 
When Jove's red bolts o'er Titan's oflEspring 

named. 
WiHi wide-stretched piles I guard the path- 
less strand." 

Adamida, a planet invented by 
Klopstock in The Messiah, Bk. vtii 
(1771)1 to iplay an important part in 
the cradfixion. It is described as a 
spot whereon reside the unborn spirits 
of saints and martjrrs and other 
humbler forms of true believers. 
When the crucial moment bccurs on 
Calvary, Uriel, angel of the Sun, is 
despatched by the Almighty with a 
message to the planet (personified 
for the occasion) that ms should 
place herself between the sun and 
the earth in such fashion as to cause 
a total eclipse. " Adamida, in obedi- 
ence to the divine command, flew 
amidst overwhehning storms, rushing 
clouds, falUng mountains, and swel- 
ling seas. Uriel stood on the pole of 
the star, but so lost in deep contem- 
plation on Golgotha, that he heard 
not the wild uproar. On coming to 
the region of the sun, Adamida slack- 
ened her course, and advancing before 
the sun, covered its face and inter- 
cepted all its rays." 

AdamSv Parson Abraham^ in Henry 
Fielding's novel, Joseph Andrews 
(1742), an eccentric and amiable 
country curate, supposed to have 
been drawn from the author's friend, 
the Rev. William Young, who revised 
Ainsworth's Latin Dictiona^ in 1752. 
Deep read in books, he is utterly 



ignorant of the world; easily duped, 
and little disposed to anger on his 
own account, he is yet a formidable 
champion for the rights of others, 
especially the weak and the innocent. 
Joseph Andrews in the novd calls 
him " the best man I ever knew." 
Sir Walter Scott considers the char- 
acter " one of the richest productions 
of the Muse of Fiction." Hazlitt 
fives it the preference above all 
Fielding's creations: " It is equally 
true to nature, and more ideal than 
any of the others. Its unsuspecting 
simplicity makes it not only more 
amiable, but doubly amusing, by 
gratifying the sense of superior 
sagaaty m the reader. Our laughing 
at him does not once lessen our 
respect for him." 

As to Parson Adams and his fist, and hit 
good heart, and his .Aschylus which ho 
couldn't see to read, and his rejoicing at 
being delivered from a ride in the carnage 
with Mr. Peter Ponnce. whom he had 
erroneously complimented on the smallnesa 
of his parochial means, let every body 
rejoice that there has beoi a man in the 
world called Henry Fielding to think of 
such a character, and thousands of good 
people sprinkled about that world to answer 
for the truth of it; for had there not been, 
what would have been its value? . . . 
He is one of the simplest, but at the same 
time manliest of men; is anxious to read a 
man of the world his sermon on "vanity;" 
preaches patience under afSiction, and is 
ready to lose his senses on the death of his 
little boy; in short, has "every virtue under 
heaven, except that oi superiority to the 
common faiUxiiBS of humamty, or of being 
able to resist laiocldng a rascal down when 
he insults the innocent. He is very poor, 
and, agreeably to the notions of refinement 
in those days, is treated by the rich as if 
he were little better than a servant himself. 
Even their stewards think it a condescen- 
sion to treat him on equal terms. — ^Lbigb 
Hunt. 

Adam-zadi in Kipline's poem, The 
Truce of the Bear (1898), a personifi- 
cation of Russia. The blind beggar 
Matztm, eyeless, noseless, lipless,Hds 
the white men show no mercy when 
they " go by the pass Muttiance to 
shoot in the vale below." He tells 
how after a long hunt " Adam-zad, 
the bear that w£dks like a man," had 
feigned exhaustion and begged for 
merc^; how Matzun had restrained 
his Die and how the bear tottering 
nearer with a single blow — 
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f^roB brow to jaw, the ti*fV-«hfti paw. 
It ripped my f eoe away. 

The poem was written at the time 
Czar Nicb^as II proposed the Peace 
Congress and the disarmament of all 
the powers* 

Adicity ia Spenser's Fo^rte Queene 
(1596) V. 8, wife of a soldan whom she 
incites to distress Merdlla's kingdom. 
Merdlla's ambassador, Samient, is 
sent to arrange a peace; is ignomin- 
iouslv thrust out of doors, and two 
knis^ts are set upon her. HI would 
it have fared with the ladv diplomat 
bat that the good knight Artegal 
comes to the rescue, defeats the 
assailants, and disarms Adida of a 
knife with which she rushes at Sami- 
ent. Adida is metamorphosed into 
a tigress. The intendea allegory is 
aimed at Philip II of Spam, prdagured 
by the soldan. Adida is "papist" 
bigotry; Merdlla, Queen Elizabeth; 
and Samient is a composite of certain 
ambassadors to Holland, who, seek- 
ing peace from Philip, were by him 
detamed as prisoners in defiance of 
tntemational law. 

Adledmm, Rnpert Von, hero of a 
novel, Cyrilla (1853), by the Baroness 
Tautphoeus. 

I haxmened to tay that I thought Rupert 
TOO A<uierkron at once the meet neroic and 
most lovable of modem imaginary heroee. 
"Bttt," I added, laughing, "you have much 
to answer for in putting forth such an im- 
possibly delightftu ideu. How many girls 
SBOst nave Mllen hopelsasly in love with 
Rupert; and you know that vour conscience 
nnst make you say, with lago, 'There is 
no sacfa man!*'* I saw her fl^ce at a 
miniature which hung on the wall. It 
w i pr e ssnt ed an officer m Bavarian uniform, 
wnh brown hair and mustache, and beau- 
tiful dark blue eves. I knew it was her 
husband's portrait, and ventured to say 
that I had always imagined he must have 
been something uke Rupert. 

"Wen," she answered, with a sad smile. 
"ia his courage, and the equability ana 
brii^Mnsss of his temperament, he was like 
Rupert. In the forty-eight years we lived 
together, I never had an angry word from 
Usl"— BeroiMM Tautphoeus, an interview, 
AUauUc MionSkly, July. 1894* 

Admirable Cfichton (see Chxich- 
ton). 

Adolphe, hero and title of a novd 
(1816) by Benjamin Constant, 
founded ttpon the author's liaison with 
iMffi^tnm de Stad. Adolphe is a 



proud, reserved, sensitive and rather 
feeble youth, a product of the age of 
Ren^ and Werther; the victim alike 
of culture and ennui — culture without 
a purpose and ennui without a cause. 
Partly urged by restless vanity, 
partly in hopes of gaining an object 
m life, he ddiberatdy deddes to fall 
in love. He selects EUenore, a Polish 
lady, the aclmowled^ed mistress of 
the Count de P., who m her equivocal 
(>odtion has borne herself with such 
single-hearted devotion as to win a 
certain position. He deliberatdv lays 
siege to her, she struggles, and nnally 
succumbs to an overwhelming passion. 
He, poor man, had contemplated only 
a bnef liaison but his sense of honor 
will not aUow him to desert Ellenore 
after he wearies of her. He even gives 
up his family, blasts sll his worldly 
prospects, and follows the lady to 
Poland. At last she learns the truth; 
it proves her death blow, leavins 
Adolphe prostrated by suffering and 
remorse. 

Adon-Ai, in Lytton's romance 
Zanonit a mysterious spirit of love 
and beauty apparently typifying pure 
intellect. 

AdonaiSy the name under which 
Shelley laments his friend Keats 
(i 796-1821) in AdonaiSt an Elegy on 
the Deaih if John Keats (1821). It 
begins: 

I we^ for Adonais, he is dead I 
Oh weep for Adonaisl though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which oinds so dear a 
headi 

Shelley borrowed the name from 
the title of an degy on the death of 
Adonis, written by Bion, a bucolic 
poet who flourished about B.c. 280. 
Bion's poem is called Adonais. This 
is properly an adjective meaning 
" of ** or " bdonging to Adonis," 
but Shelley^ has wrendied the word 
from its original use and made it a 

§ roper noun. As to his own poem, 
hdley was deeply stirred by the 
opinion, since discredited, but then 
very generally entertained, that 
Keats's untimdv death was the 
result of a brutal criticism of Endy- 
mion in the Quarterly Review. 
Shelley's lament is for the poet, not 
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the man (whom he barely knew), and 
for the loss that poetiy, not Shelley 
himself, had sustamed. 

Adonbeck el ' Hakimy in Scott's 
historical romance. The Talismant 
the name assumed by Saladin when 
he visited Sir Kezmeth's sqtiire as a 
doctor. 

Adosfatda, in Southey's epic Rodef' 
ick, the Last of the Goths (1814), the 
dauf;hter of the Gothic governor of 
Auna in Spain. Her husband and 
child having been massacred by the 
Moors, she dedicates herself to the 
work of liberating and avenging 
&>ain. Being assigned to the captain 
of Alcahan's regiment, she murders 
him in his sleep and escapes by tiie 
assistance of Roderick in his disguise 
as a monk. In the great battle that 
resulted in the overthrow of the 
Moors (Canto iii) she gave the 
word of attack, " Victory and Ven- 
geance! " 

Adiaste, hero of Moli^'s comedy, 
Le SicUien ou V Amour PeifUre (1667), 
from whose disguise as an artist comes 
the sub-title of the piece. 

Adiastitti in Tasso's Jerusalem De^ 
Uvered, an Indian prince from the 
Ganges, an ally of the king of Egypt 
against the Christians. He rode an 
£phant and wore a serpent skin. 
In Book XX he is slain b3r Rinaldo. 
There is no historical basis for this 
character. Adrastus of Helvetia was 
the name of one of the Crusaders. 

Adiianai in Shakespeare's Comedy 
of Errors, the wife of Antipholus of 
EphesttS. 

Adrieli in Dryden's satirical poem 
Absalom and Achitophel, is intended 
for John Sheffield, Eari of Mulgrave 

i 1649-173 1), author of an Essay on 
*oetry: 

Slutfp-tadgiiig Adriel. the Miaaat' friend; 
Himiraf a mtue. In sanhedrim's debate 
Trtie to his prince, tmt not a slave to state; 
Whom David's love with honours did adorn. 
That from his disobedient son were torn. 

Part •'. 8j8, cte. 

JBgeoo, in Shakespeare's Comedy 
rf Errors, a merchant of Syracuse. 
SeeiBmLiA. 

JBIla, hero of a tragedy of that 
name by Thomas C^hatterton, the 



most elaborate of the Rowl^ 
foreeries. 

Amilia, the lady Abbess m Shake- 
speare's Comedy of Errors (1593). A 
shipwreck had separated her from 
her husband, .£geon, and her twin 
sons, both • named Antiphdus. At 
Ephesus, whither she was taJoen, she 
entered a convent and became abbess. 
One of her sons likewise settled in 
Ephesus, and, all unknown to her, 
was one of its wealthiest citizens. It 
happened that the other son and 
iEgeon simultaneously, but without 
knowledge of each other, arrived in 
Ephesus, occasioning many complica- 
tions until the matter was set right 
at the duke's court, where the fsmSly 
were reunited. 

MtUukp a character in Spenser's 
pastoral, C<din Clout's Come Home 
Again (1591), usually believed to be 
intended for Shakespeare: 

And there, though lost, not least, is Ation: 
A ffentler shephod may nowhere be 
found. 
Whose Muse, full of high thought's inven- 
tion. 
Doth like himself heroically sound. 

In similar vein Puller speaks of the 
poet as " martial in the warlike 
sound of his surname, whence some 
may conjecture him of military extrac- 
tion, hasti-vibrans or Shake-spear." — 
Worthies ofWarwichshire (1662). 

Fleay, Todd and others believe 
the name refers to Drayton, who 
published his Idea in 1593, and his 
Idea's Mirrour in 1594. "What 
more natural," asks Fleay, " than to 
indicate Drayton bv iStion, which 
is the synonym of Idea?" 

The original ^tion (4th century 
B.C.) was a Greek painter famed for 
his picture of Alexander the Great's 
marriage. 

Agape, in Edmund Spenser's Fairie 
Qu^ne, a fairy who, having been 
delivered of triplets — Priamond, Dia- 
mond, and TriamcMid — ^visited the 
abyss of Demogorgon to consult the 
three fates as to what the future held 
for her sons. Qotho showed her 
that the threads of their lives were as 
thin as those spun by a spider. Agape 
begged the sisters at least to leogtheo 



the life threads, but they could only 
be ux|;ed to a compromise: 

When yt shred with fatal kidf e . 
His hue wfaich is the shortest of the thiee, 
Bfteoon his life may pass Into the next: 
And when the next snail likewise ended be. 
That both their lives may likewise be annext 
Unto the tluxd, that his may be so trebly 



Spbmsbs: Fairie Qu€€M§t iy* 2 (1590). 

AgafliAy heiome of a poem of that 
Qame by Geoif^e Eliot. 

Aged P19 f^., Aged Parent in 
Dickens's novel, Great ExpeckUums 
(i860), the nickname under which 
Wemmick playfully alluded to his 
father, who lived with him at the 
castle at Walworth, was very deaf 
and very proud of his son. 

Ames, m Molidre's comedy L'&ofe 
des femmes (The School for Wives), a 
typical ingenue, simple, ignorant and 
spotless, whose name has passed into 
the French language as a synonym 
for girlish innocence, real or preten<ied. 
Anx>lphe, her guardian, has brought 
her up as his future wife on the theory 
that " extreme ignorance '' is the 
only safeguard for maiden virtue and 
that all she needs to know is " to 
may, to love me, to sew and to spin." 
She develops all the transparent sim- 
plicity of Miranda, although Shake- 
speare's more poetic theme imposed 
upon him a more imaginative treat- 
ment (A a similar condition and char* 
acter. Honest and openhearted, she 
is frankly inquisitive about matters 
she does not understand, pushes her 
ignorance to ridiculous extremes, 
rejoices with candid delight in the 
mere experience of being wooed, and 
is utterlv unable to understand 
Amolphe's sufferings. SeeAsMCX«PHB» 
Cbumbmb, Pinchwifb. 

Agneeheek, Sir Andrew, in Shake- 
q>eare's oooaedy, Twelfth Night (i^)» 
a " strai{[ht-haired countrv squire " 
in love with Olivia. A shrill, fantastic 
figure, he is an embodiment of com- 
ptecent fatuity, ever ready to retail 
maundering experiences that interest 
nobody and to verify his own char- 
acter as " one whom many do call 
fool." In the duel scene with Viola, 
whom he imagines his rival with 
Olivia* Shakespeare has given the hint 
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which Sheridan utilised in Bob Acres. 
Viola is afraid of Aguecheek, but 
Aguecheek is still more afraid of her. 
Sir Toby Belch ui|;es them both on; 
luckily me duel is mtemipted. 

Ah Sin* hero of Bret Harte's humor- 
ous poem known familiarly as The 
Heathen Chinee, but originally pub- 
lished tmder the title Plain lAnguage 
from Truthful James (1870). There 
is much humor in the quiet imdertxme 
of incredulous surprise and outra^[ed 
moral feeling with which the Pacific 
coast gamUer discovers that the 
mild-looking cooUe is as great a 
rogue and cheat as himself. With 
the assistance of Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte in 1880 produced a play 
entitled " Ah Sin.*'^ 

Aiglon, L' (Pr. the eaglet), a name 
first given by Victor Hugo to Napo- 
leon II, f.«., the Duke of Keichstadt, 
son of Napoleon I and Marie Louise. 
Edmond Kostand took it as the title 
of a play (1900) of which this unfortu- 
nate lad is the hero. Brought up 
under the influence of Mettemich at 
the Austrian court, every effort is 
made to keep him in ignorance of his 
father's achievements and of the 
possibilities that lie before him. In 
spite of this he learns all. He 
attempts flight, but his fellow con- 
^Miators are scattered on the field 
ol Wagram and he himself is taken 
back to die in Vienna. 

AimweU, ThMnaa, ^nscoont, in The 
Beaux Stratagem, a comedy by George 
Parquhar. Aimwdl is a bankrupt 
nobleman who joins his friend, 
Prands Archer, in redeeming their 
fortunes by stratagem. They appear 
in Lichfield as master and valet. 
Aimwell feigns to be ill and works on 
the sympathies of Lady Bountiful, 
who, true to her name and character, 
removes him to her own house. Here 
Dorinda, her daughter, falls in love 
with him and he wins her as his bride. 
Archer meanwhile prosecutes an 
intrigue with a married woman, the 
wife of Squire Sullen, reaping nothing 
but temporary amusement. 

Alrvy Sir George, in The Busybody 
(i709)» a comedy by Mrs. CenUivre, 
a young gentleman, gay, generous 
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and gallant, possesfiing a further 
virtue in an income of £4,000 a year, 
the wooer of Miranda. 

Alastofi the tutelary spirit in 
Shelley's Alastor, or the SpirU of SoU- 
HidCt who drives the hero, evidently 
meant for Shelley himself, far from 
the haunts of men in wild pursuit of 
an unattainable ideal that had been 
vaguely hinted to him in dreams. He 
crosses the Balkans and the steppes 
of southern Russia. Using his doak 
as a sail, he drives a small boat up 
one of the rivers that flow down from 
the Caucasus, his hair turning gray 
aU the time, and finally dies in a spot 
of apparently impossible £[eography. 
The title of the poem is said to have 
been suggested to Shelley by his 
friend TT L. Peacock, who " was 
amused," sa]^ Robert Buchanan, " to 
the day of his death by the fact that 
the pubUc, and even the critics, per- 
sisted in assuming Alastor to be the 
name of the hero of the poem, whereas 
the Greek word 'AAd<rr(.>p signifies 
' an evil genius,' and the evil genius 
depicted m the poem is the Spirit of 
Solitude." 

Albert, in Knowles' drama, The 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, the assumed 
name of Lord Wilfrid. 

Albioxi. in Diyden's opera of Al- 
bion and Albinus (1685), represents 
Charles II as Albinus represents his 
brother, the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. While the opera 
was actually in rehearsal the ori^nal 
of Albion died. It was produced, 
Downes says, " on a very unlucky 
day, being the day the Duke of 
Monmouth landed in the west." 

Albovine, hero of Sir William 
Davenant's Albovine, King of the 
Lombards (1629}. He marries Rho- 
dolinda, but shocks her on the wed- 
ding day by drinking out of the 
skufi of her dead father. She in- 
trigues with Paradine and incites 
him to Slav the king. Paradine be- 
trays the plot. Albovine fights a duel 
wit^ Paradine and allows himself to 
be slain, whereupon the victor im- 
molates RhodoUnda. The stor^ is 
obviously taken with only a slight 
change of proper names from that of 



Alboin and Rosmunda. See Ros- 

MUNDA in voL II. 

AUnimazar (the name is that of a 
famous Persian astronomer, 776-^5), 
hero of a comedy so entitled (1606) 
which Thomas Tomkis founded upon 
UAstrolofo of G. B. Delia Porta. 
Dryden, m a prologue written for a 
revival of this play (1668), accused 
Ben JoQSon of having plagiarized his 
Alchemist from AUnunaear. The 
plot of Tomkis's play turns upon the 
complications arising from the fact 
that Albumasar has metamorphosed 
Trincalo into Antonio. See Subtle. 

Alceste, hero of MoUte's oomedyt 
The MisaHthrope, a cynic whose 
originally generous, impulsive and 
sensitive nature, soured by contact 
with the coldness, artificiality aiul 
insincerity of conventional society, 
has encrusted itself behind an appear- 
ance of callous brutality. Alceste is 
the Hamlet of artificial eighteenth 
century France, a Hamlet drawn by 
an observer who keeps a keen eye 
upon the humorous possibilities of 
the character. Like Hamlet, too, 
his creator looked into his own heart 
to write. Alceste has much in com- 
mon with Molite himself. Other 
originals have been suggested, espe- 
daUy the Duke de Montaussier, who 
in his native kindliness and acquired 
moroseness resembled both Mc^^ 
and his hero. The duke, beine in- 
formed that this portrait had oeen 
drawn by Moli^re, went to see the 
plav and only said, " I have no iU 
will against Moli^, for the orinnal 
of Alceste, whoever it is, must be a 
fine character since the portrait is 
one." 

Moli^ exhibited In hia Misanlkrope a 
jmre and noble mind which had been eorely 
vexed by the eight of perfidy nnd malev- 
olence ditgoised under the forma of poUto- 
neM. He adopts a ttandard <^ good and 
evil directly oppoaed to that of the apciety 
which surrounded him. Courteay aeema to 
him to be a vice, and thoeo stem virtues 
which are neglected by the fops and co- 
quettes of Pans become too exclusively the 
objects of veneration. He is often to blame, 
he is often ridiculous, but he is always a 
good man. — Macaxjlay BasAYB, Comic 
DramaHsis cf Hu JUstoraUom, 

Alcina, a personification of^ carnal 
licentiousness or sensuality. 
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introduoes her into Orlando Inna- 
m&rato as a seductive fairy who carries 
off Astolfo. Ariosto, in Orlando Fur- 
iosot paints her in darker colors as a 
later Circe, living in an enchanted 
garden whither sl^ decoys her lovers, 
and, after a brief season, converts 
them at her own will into trees, 
stones or brutes. 

AkUhnukf the chief character in 
Aldpkron or Hie Mwute Philosopher 
(i735)f by Bishop Georoe Berkeley, 
a Goalogue on toe mocEel of Plato 
** written with the intention to expose 
the weakness of infidelity," and espe- 
cially directed against the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. The ori^pnal Aldphron 
was a Greek rhetorician who flour- 
ished about the second century A J>. 
His chief literary remains are three 
books of letters which profess to be 
written by peasants, fishermen, cour- 
tesans and parasites. 

Aldpfanm, hero of The Epicurean 

£B37}, a prose romance by Thomas 
core, a Greek youth brought up in 
the Epicurean school of philosophy 
who goes to Memphis in search of the 
priestly mysteries and there becomes 
enamoured of a young Christian sirl, 
and the hero is thus introduced to 
" the secret religion " which he joins. 
TTtaa is a prose amplification of a poem 
of the same name by the same author. 
AMeprnde, Lora St, in Benjamin 
Dkraeh's novel Loihair (1870), a 
clever, wit^ and agreeable young 
nobleman into whose mouth the 
author puts some of his most success- 
ful epigrams. Though son and heir 
of a di3ce he is " a republican of the 
deepest dye " and is opposed to all 
privileges and all orders of men except 
dtdces, who were a necessity." 



If 



Bored with tba emptinen of an eiisteiice 
wbicb he Imowe not how to amend, a man 
who in other times misht have ridden b»- 
dde King Richard at Aecalon, or charged 
with the Black Prince at Poitiers, he lounges 
throo^ life in good-humored weariness of 
amnsements which will not amuse, and out- 
rages conventionalism by his frank con- 
tempt for humbug. ... A perfect 
■peomen of a young English noble, who will 
Dot cant or Ue; the wisest and truest when 
council or action is needed of him. yet with 
Us fine Qualities all running to waste in a 
world where than ia no emplojrment for 



Alden, John (1599-1687), one of 
the Pil^prim Fathers, a cooper who 
came over in the Mayflower, settled 
at Duzbury, and married Prisdlla 
Mullens. According to an accredited 
tradition, vex^sified oy Longfellow in 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Alden was deputed by Captain 
Standish to win the maiden for him, 
but she gave John to understand that 
he had letter woo for himself — ^and he 
took the hint. See Standish, Miles. 

Aldibofontiiihoscophomio. a cour- 
tier in Henry Carey's burlesque 
drama, Chrononhotontnologos (1734)- 

Sir Walter Scott used to call James 
Ballan^rne, the printer, this nick- 
name, crom his pomposity and for- 
malitv of speech. 

Aldri€k» in Scott's PeverU of the 
Peak, the Jesuit confessor to the 
Coimtess of Derby. 

Alediine, Urs. See Lecks, Mrs. 

Alexander the Great has figured in 
numerous modem dramas. The 
most notable examples in English 
literature are: (i) Alexander and 
Campaspe (1581), by John Lyly; 
(2) The Rival QtHsens (1677), by 
Nathaniel Lee; (3) Akacanaer the 
Great in Little (1837), a "grand 
tragi-comic operatic burlesque spec- 
tade." by T. Dibdin. 

Alfarata, an Indian maiden, hero- 
ine of one of the most popular songs 
ever produced in Amenca — The Blue 
Juniata, by Mrs. Marion Dix Sulli- 
van. The opening stanza runs thus: 

Wild roved an Indian girl. 

Bright Alfarata, 
Where sweep the waters 

Of the blue Juniata. 
Swift as an antelope. 

Through the forest going. 
Loose were her jetty locks 

In waving tresses flowing. 

There is no great poetical merit in 
the lines, but they have a musical 
hit which caught the public fancy. 
Evenr one san£ them; girls and mares 
and boats and other uiings feminine 
were called Alfarata, and the name 
still survives in such corruptions as 
Alf areta, Alf aretta and Alf retta. The 
Jtmiata (or Choniata) River, which 
IS formed by the union of three smaller 
streams that rise in the Allegheny 
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Mountains and unite near Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania, to be lost in tne 
Susquehanna, about a mile from Dun- 
cannon, was a f onner haunt of the Iro- 
quois Indians, who gave it its name. 

Alice, heroine ofBulwer Lytton's 
novel, Ernest Maltravers (1837) and 
its sequel Alice, or the Mysteries 
(1838). She is the daughter of Darvil, 
a buiglar; is educated by Maltravers, 
becomes his mistress, and bears him 
a daughter, who dies. They are 
separated for twenty years. Alice 
marries a banker named Templeton. 
The latter is raised to the peerage 
under the title of Vaigrave. See 
Maltkavbks, Ernbst. 

Alke» the girl heroine of two fairy 
tales by "Louis CarroU" (C. L. 
Dodgson), which grew out of stories 
the author had told to his little friend 
Alice Liddell, daughter of Dean 
Liddell. Alice's Adoentures in Won" 
derland (1865), tells of how she wan- 
dered in a dream through a strange 
oountrv. Through the Looking Glass 
and what Alice saw there (1871) tells 
of further adventures in the Topsy- 
turvey land of which glimpses are 
presented in the ordinary mirror. 

Alida, in Nicholas Rowe*s tragedy, 
Jane Shore (i7i3)» the discarded mis- 
tress of Lord Hastings — ** a laughing, 
toying, whimpering she " — who takes 
revenge on her rival Jane Shore by 
acniwng her to the IXike of Gloster 
of luring Hastings from his all^jiance 
to the lord protector. When her 
machinations end in the execution of 
Hastings, Alicia goes mad. 

The king of Denmark went to eee Mrs. 
Bellamyplay *' AUda," and fell into a ■ound 
■leep. xne angry lady had to say, **0 thou 
falae lord I" and the drew near to the alum- 
bering monarchjand ihotited the words into 
the royal box. The king started, rubbed his 
eyes, and remarked that he would not have 
such a woman for his wife, though she had 
no end of kingdoms for a dowry.— Cofii*<U 
(1863). 



AliriSy in Moore's Lalla Rookh, the 
real name of the Sultan of Lower 
Bucharia, who, under the disguise of 
the poet Peramors (9.9.)* wooed and 
won Lalla Rookh. 

Alifon. in The Miller's Tale, one of 
Chaucer^s Canterbury Tales (1588), 



the yotmg wife of John, an old car- 
penter, wealthy, miserly and easily 
duped. She is pursued bv Absalon, 
the priggish parish derk, but is her- 
self m Eve with her lod^^er Nicholas, 
who joins her in playing practical 
jokes upon her husband. 

Allen, Benjamin, in Dickens's 
Pickwick Papers (1836), a medi<»l 
student friend and room-mate of Bob 
Sawyer ($.v.), for whom he destines 
his sister Arabella, but the latter ran 
away and married Mr. Winkle with 
the connivance of Pickwick and Sam 
Weller. 

Allen, Mr. and Mrs., in Jane 
Austen's Norihauger Abbey, the 
friends with whom Catherine Mor- 
land spends a season at Bath. 

Mrs. Allen fa sublime on her scale. A 
novelist who at the end of the eighteenth 
century could do Mrs. Allen, could do any- 
thing that she chose to do; and mig^t be 
trusted never to attempt anything that she 
could not achieve.— Oborgb SAnnsBURT: 
TAs BngUsk No9d, page 194. 

AUmers, Mr* and Mrs., the chief 
characters in Henrik Ibsen's drama. 
Little Eyolf (1804). He is engaged 
in writii^ a book on Human Respoi^ 
sibUitv, while at his very hand his 
crippled son is perishing of n^lect. 
He suddenly awakes to this, and 
simultaneously to the fact that his 
wife's jealousv has shifted from the 
book to the child. Her passion is so 
strong that it is evil. She cares noth- 
ing for the calm, deep tenderness of 
her husband. She will share him 
with nobody. 

AUworthv, Squire, in Henry Field- 
ing's novd, Tom Jones, a man of 
scrupulous rectitude, great benevo- 
lence, philanthropy and public spirit, 
who shrank from any reward of 
money or fame. The character is 
drawn from Ralph Allen, the friend 
alike of Pidding and of Pope. 

Lei humble Allen with an awkward shame 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame. 
Pops: Bpilogu^ to tkt SaHres, 

DialoiUM 1, 136. 

AUen, however, was not so humble 
as not to object to the epithet " low- 
bom " which Pope had originally 
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J, but which to please his friend 

be withdrew in the next edition in 
favor of " humble." 

AUwortii7» MistreM Bridget, in 
Fielding's novel, The History of Tom 
Jatus, A Foundling (1750), the spin- 
ster sister of Squire Allworthy; even- 
tually disoovered to be the mother of 
Tom Jones. In the eigliteenth cen- 
tury uie term Mrs. or Mistress was 
applied to all ladies of mature years, 
whether married or single. Fielding 
concedes that Bridget was not remark- 
able for physical beauty. He con- 
tinues: 

"I would attempt to draw ha ptctnre, 
but that is done already by a more able 
master. Mr. Hogarth hixneelf. to whom she 
■at many years s«o and bath been lately 
ezbibitea by that gentleman in his print cxf 
A WinUr's Morning, of which she was no 
Improper emblem, and may be seen walking 
tfor walk she does in the print) to Covent 
Garden Churdi, with a starved footboy 
behind, carrying her prayer book. — Tom 
Jom€s, Bk. i. Chap. zL 

It has been wondered why Fielding should 
have chosen to leave the stain of iUepti- 
macy on the birth of his hero . . . out 
had Miss Bridget been privately married 
there could have been no adequate motive 
assigned for keeping the birth of the child 
a secret from a man so reasonable and com- 
passionate as Allworthy. — Encydopadia BH' 
iamimUa, article FiOding. 

Afana (Latin, the soul), in Spenser's 
Fairie Queene, an alUsorical charac- 
ter tjrpifying the mind of man. She 
inhabits a castle emblematic of the 
human body. 

But thousand enemies about us rave. 
And with long siege us in this Castle hould: 
Seven yeares this wise they us besieged have. 
And many good Knights slaine'that have 
us soui^t to save. 

8PBM8BR. 

The House of Temperaunoa, In which 

Doth sober Alma dwell, 
Bedeged of manv foes, whom straunger 

Xmlghta to flii^t oompeU. 



Alma is also the subject of a poem 
of' the same name by Matthew Prior. 

A]macJiide» the name under which 
Heloradiis is Italianized in Alfieri*s 
tragedy Rosmunda^ the paramour of 
the titular heroine. See Rosmunda. 

Alinahide, hero of Madeleine de 
Scudery's historical romance (1660- 
1663), Almakide or the Caplwe Queen^ 



which she derived from Perez de 
Hita's romance, Historia de los Van- 
dos, dealing with the feuds of the 
Zegris and the Abencerrages in 
Granada. From Mdlle. de Scudery, 
Dryden drew the material for lus 
tragedy. The Conquest of Granada. 

Almjihidei Queen of Granada and 
heroine of Drvdea's drama, Almangar 
and Almahide, or the Conquest of 
Granada (1672}. During uie life- 
time of her husband BoabdeUn, Kine 
of Granada, she resists the bold 
wooing of Almanzor, but becomes his 
consort after Boabdelin's death. She 
presents a picture of real female 
dignity against which the passion of 
love contends in vain. 

Almanzor (Arabic, " The Invinci- 
ble "), a title asCTiined by several 
Mussulman princes, notably by tiie 
second caliph of the Abbaside dynasty, 
Abou Giatar Abdallah, and by Mo- 
hammed, the great captain of the 
Moors in Spain. 

The latter, under his assumed 
name, is the hero of Dryden's drama 
AlmanMor and Almahide, or the Con* 
quest of Granada (16^0). He is repre- 
sented as a prodigious warrior, an 
irrepressible lover, a bombastic self- 
appraiser. He persists in wooing 
Almahide, Queen of Granada, al- 
though she is the consort of Boabde- 
lin. On the death of the king there 
is no longer any obstacle to the union 
of the titular characters. Dryden 
confesses of Almanzor that he de- 
rived ** the first image from the 
Achilles of Homer; the next from 
Tasso's Rinaldo (who was a copy of 
the former), and the third from the 
Artaban of M. Calpranede, who 
had imitated both." Dryden com- 
placently adds: " He is on a grand 
scale, not like the heroes of French 
romance." There is in fact much 
extravagance in the conception and 
mudi bombast in particular passages, 
but the impetus which enables the 
author to sustain the character 
through ten acts is remarkable. He 
was a favorite butt for caricature and 
is the tmdoubted original of Draw- 
cansir in Buckinghaum's burleeqtie, 
The Rehearsal (1672). 
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It is not only the actual effects of Almiui- 
sor's valor which ApP^ to us unnaturalp 
but also the eztraoroinary principles and 
motives by which those exertions are 
guided. . . . The extravagance of sen- 
timent is no less neoessary than the extrava- 
gance of achievement to constitute a true 
knight errant; and such is Almaasor. — Sift 
Walter Scott. 

Blank verse is now, with one consent, allied 
To Tragedy, and rarely quits her side. 
Thougb mad Almanzor rhymed in Dnrden's 

(Uys, 
No nns-song Hero rants in modem plays. 
Bykon: Hinlsfrom Horace, 1. I30. 

Almeria^ in William Coogreve's 
drama, The Mourning Bride u^?)* 
datighter of Manuel, Kjng of Granada. 
Agamst her father's wi^oes she mar- 
ried Prince Alphonso, but the ship 
that was bearing her to her new home 
foundered at sea, and bride and groom 
were separated, only to meet again 
on the coast of Granada, whither 
Alphonso was brought as a captive. 
Under the assumed name of Osmyn he 
was cast into jail; escaped to head a 
successful invasion of Granada. He 
found King Manuel dead, assumed 
the crown and turned the ** mourning 
bride " into a happy wife. 

Almeyda, in Camoens' epic, The 
Lusiad, Cqx\\o z (156^), the Portu- 
gese governor of India, who, fight- 
mg against the allied fleets of Cam- 
baya and Egypt, had both l^;s shat- 
tered by chain shot. Refusing to let 
himself be carried to the rear, he 
insisted on bein^ lashed to the mast, 
and in this condition waved his sword 
to cheer on the combatants until he 
expired from loss of blood. 

Whirled by the cannons' rage, in shivers 

torn, 
His thighs far scattered o'er the waves are 

borne; 
Bound to the mast the God-like hero stands 
Waves his proud sword and cheers his woful 

bands: 
Though winds and seas their wonted aid 

deny 
To jrield he knows not. but he knows to die. 

There was a story that, at the 
battle of New Orleans during the 
American Civil War, Admiral Faira- 
gut had himself lashed to the mast, 
but he always denied it. 

Aloadin, in Southey's epic, Thalaha 
(Bk. vii), the possessor of an en- 



chanted garden of impure delights to 
which he admitted only fools and his 
own enemies. Few who experienced 
its delights wished to ]?etum. Easily 
they jnelded to the magician's de- 
mands that they should sign away 
their inheritances to him; whereupon 
Aloadin cut them off in the midst of 
their fanded bliss. The original 
forms Tale xxiv Of the Suggestions 0/ 
the Deoil in the Gesta Romanorum, 

Alonzo the Brave, in M. G. Lewis's 
once famous ballad, AUmMo Md Braee 
and the Fair Imogene (1795). A good 
knight and true who left his lady- 
love behind him when he went to the 
wars with a solemn pledge on both 
sides that each would be faithful 
tmtil death. But Imogene became 
the bride of another and Alonzo's 
ghost, dad in complete steel, came 
and sat beside her during the adding 
feast and she knew him not until he 
lifted up his vizor and showed a 
worm-infested skull. Then whisking 
her on his steed he carried her off to 
the grave. Many pantomimes, bur- 
lesques, and dramas have been 
founded on this theme, from Alanwo 
and Imogene or the Bridal Spectre 
(1801), a pantcxnimic romance by 
T. Dibdin, down to Alonao the Braee, 
a burlesque by H. T. Craven. 

AljitL an imaginary river which 
Coleridge, in his poem Kubia Khan^ 
places in " Xanadu." The name was 
of his own invention, but was prob- 
ably suggested by the Alpheus of 
classic myth. 

In Xanadu did Eubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree. 

Where Alpk, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to 

Down to a sunliess 



Alroy, David, a semi-legendary 
Jewish jprince of the twelfth century 
whom Disraeli has made the hero of 
a historical romance in poetical prose. 
The Wondrous Tale of Alroy. After 
the Moslem conquest, Jerusalem had 
acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Caliphate, but the Jews of the east 
still retained a limited self-govern- 
ment under a governor of their own 
race who bore the title " Prince of 
the Captivity." The power of this 
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prince always rose and fell in inverse 
proportion to that of the Caliphate, 
and the annals of the people tell of 
periods when the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity enjoyed power and dignity 
scarcely less than those of the ancient 
Idngs of Judah. David Alroy was one 
of these princes at a time when the 
Caliphate was weakened. Pour Sel- 
juk sultans had divided the inheri- 
tance of the Prophet between them; 
but they, in their turn, had begun to 
languish from luxurious living, and 
therefore saw with concern the 
increasing power* of the kings of 
Karasme. 

On a slender basis of historical fact, 
Disraeli makes Alrov the temporary 
liberator of his people. 

The psychological interest of the romance 
consists almost exclusively in the deyelop- 
ment of Alroy's character. He has scarcely 
come off victorious, and achieved his first 
task of liberating Israel, than the task itself 
seems inngnificant to him, and he seeks for 
some greater object, for no one has been 
able to withstand him, and Western Asia 
lies at his feet. He will not be content with 
rebuilding Solomon's Temple: his ambition 
is not to oe so easily satisfied; he wants to 
found a great Asiatic empire. . . . 

This ambition occasions Alroy's fall. 
The Israelitish religious fanaticism, which 
raised him to victory, now turns against 
him with embitterment at the time when he 
Is himself forgetting the projects and resolves 
oi his youth Dy the side of a Mohammedan 
sultana in luxurious Baj^iAd. The King of 
Karasme assassinates him, and succeeds to 
hiaempire and his bride. — Gbokgs Bramdbs, 
Lord Beaeomfield. 

Alsatia, the name given in the six- 
teenth century to Whitefriars, a 
London precinct formerly just out- 
side of the dty walls, where outlaws 
found immunity from arrest. It is 
famous in dramatic literature through 
Shadwell's comedy, The Squire of 
AlsaHa (see Belford), and in fiction 
through Scott's description in The 
Fortunes of Nigel. Originally it had 
been the riverside monastery and 
gardens of a community of Carmelites 
(or White Friars), fotmded in the 
reign of Edward I and confiscated by 
Henry VIII. In the reign of Edward 
VI houses for persons of rank and 
wealth were erected here. The old 
monastery had possessed the right of 
sanctuary and this privilege of exemp- 



tion affording immunity from arrest 
so far as debtors were concerned was 
continued to the district by James I 
in royal charter. 

The result might have been fore- 
seen. The prospect of immunity from 
arrest attracted so many bad char- 
acters that persons of respectability 
were driven out and their houses 
became the tenement of outlaws of 
both sexes. 

In 1695 the nuisance of Alsatia had 
become so great that the Templars 
bricked up their eastern gateway. 
The Alsatians collected, killed one of 
the workmen, pulled down the wall, 
and when the sheriff of the city 
arrived they carried off his gold chain, 
which soon went to the mt^H.\ng 
pot. 

Two years later a Captain W3rQter 
was brought to the callows for leading 
this riot. An act of Farliament finally 
sup^;essed the privileges of sanctuary 
in Whitefriars and sunilar spots in 
LfOndon. Warning was given that 
after a certain date the military would 
hunt out all the old rookeries of the 
precinct. There was a hasty flight 
of all the " copper captains " to 
Prance, Ireland and elsewhere. Since 
then practically all Alsatia has been 
rebuilt. 

Altamont, Colonel Jack, sometimes 
known under other aliases — ^Johnny 
Armstrong or J. Amory — in Thack- 
eray's novel Pendennisi the first 
husband of Lady Clavering and father 
of Blanche Amory. Convicted of 
forgery and sentenced to transporta- 
tion, he had escaped from the convict 
colony and reappeared in London, 
where his wife, trusting to a report of 
his death, had married Sir Francis 
Clavering. For a time he subsists 
partly on dishonest winnings at the 
gaming table and partly by black- 
mailing the Clavenngs. Finally he 
is unmasked and forced to fly from 
England, but not wiUiout first reveal- 
ing that his marriage to Lady Claver- 
ing was null and void through re- 
peated bigamy before he had met her. 

Althea, heroine of Richard Love- 
lace's poem, To Althea in Prison, See 

LUCASTA. 
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Altiiidofit in Cervantes' Dam 
QuixoUf n, m« p, a maidaervant of 
ttie dncfaefls who m a spirit of mischief 
pretends to be in love with him and 
serenades him. He sings in response 
that he has no love for any one bat 
Duldnea, and while he is singing a 
string of cats are let into the room by 
a rope. 

AtvaSf Dr«f hero of Geofge li^ere- 
dith's novel. The Tragic Comedians, 
which is founded on the love story of 
Frederick Lasoelle. 

Alviiijgy Mn^ in Henrik Ibsen's 
domestic drama Ghosts (1881), a 
widow, mother of Oswald, the t^pe 
of the new woman in revolt agamst 
the conventional lies of society as a 
remit of her own bitter experience. 

If n. Alvlflg It not majhoAj In iMftlcalar: 
die it a tjinctl figure of the experienced. 
fnteUigent woman who. in pewing from the 
fiftt to the lect quarter of the lurar of history 
called the nineteenth century, hat ditcov- 




mpted. not 
by tiie Tioet the wat taught to abhor in her 
youth, but by the Tirtuet it wat her pride 
and uprightnett to maintain. — Gbokgb 
BsnuiD OAW, DromaUc OpiwUms. 

Alvhigi Oswald^ in the same play, 
a victim of hereditary disease trans- 
mitted through his worthless and 
dissipated father. He has gone out 
into the world to make a name for 
himself but he, too, foils into evil 
courses and letums home to his 
mother to die of his own and his 
father's vices. 

Alzire, herdne and title of a 
tragedy bjr Voltaire (1736). The 
scene is laid in Peru. Alare is a 
captive who accepts the hand of 
Guzman, governor of Peru and con- 
(lueror of her country, under the 
impression that her befarothed lover 
Zunore has been slain. See Zamokb. 

Atwamia- Under t^<g name James 
Thomson, in a number of amatory 
verses, cdebrated his passion, real or 
feigned, for a Miss Youxu;, who even- 
tuuly married Admiral Campbell. 
One uttle song won special popularity. 

Uoleii with my Amanda blett, 
In vain I twine the woodUne bower: 

Unlett I deck her tweeter breatt, 
la vain I rear the breathing floi 



by the. 
In vain thebirdi 
In TBln the freihening 
Witkomiwtykm 



fieldt hyywi, 

ismoSfrimi, 

Amanda, a character in Gibber's 
Lao^s Lasi Shift (1696), who reap- 
pears in its sequel Vanbmgh's 
Kdapsa (1697) and its rdiafailitatioa 
by aimdan, A Trip to Scarborouifi 
(1777). See Loveless. 

The chameter of Amanda It fail 
etpedally in the momentary wai 
quick recoverr of her virtue. Thit (t tiie 
firtt homage that the theatre had paid.thwy 
the Reitoration, to female chattity; and 
notwithttanding the Tidout tone of the 
other charactert In which yanbrugb hat 
gone at great lengtht at any of hit oontem- 
porariet, we perceive the beginning of a 
reaction In public tpirit, which gradually 
reformed and elevated the moral ttandard 
of the atage-^HaLLAM, LUmotmn iifSmroPt. 



Amanda, heroine of R^gina Maria 
Roche's romance. The Ckiidren 0/ the 
Abbey, is the motherless daughter of 
the EjEirl of Dunieath. His second 
marriage results in her being cast 
aside uy her father; she assumes a 
false name, becomes the innocent 
victim of dander, loses a will, refuses 
the hands di dukes and earls and 
finally with her brother's assistance 
overcomes her enemies and lives 
happily in the best society f ocever 
after. 

AmsrilH, heroine of iZ Pastor Fido 
(The Faithful She^d), a ^istoral 
^rama (1585) by Giovanni Sattista 
Guarini. She is a maiden in Arcadia, 
descended from Pan and betrothed to 
Silvio, who is reputed to be descended 
from Hercules. Because the union 
of these two semi-divine beings would 
avert a terrible calamitjr Sam her 
native province she remains faithful 
to Silvio though he cares nothing for 
her, and she nerself is in love with 
MirtiUo, who through all tribulatioos 
remains faithful to ner. It is finally 
revealed that Mirtillo is the real 
Silvio and the scion of Hercules. 

Amarinth, Esme, in Robert S. 
Hidiens' novel, 7%« Green Camatwn 
([1874), satirizing the aesthetic erase 
in £n£luid, is an evident portrait <rf 
Oscar Wilde, as Bsme's disciple and 
admirer, Lml Reginald Hasongs, is 
Wilde's friend, Lord Sholto Douglas, 
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son of the Marquis of Queensbtiry. 

Amagto, in The Ring of Amasis, a 
lomanoe by £. R. Btilwer-Lytton 
(" Owen Meredith "), is a former 
prince of Egypt whose mummy is 
unearthed by Count Edmond R — , 
tocpether wiUi a brilliant amethyst 
ring and Amasis's story written on a 
parchment scroll. From the latter 
it appears that he was the younger 
brother of Sethos, both sons of 
Rameses IX. Sethos, being jealous, 
allowed him to drown one day while 
they were rowing together. Even- 
tnallY Sethos lost his kingdom and 
perished miserably. Edmond pos- 
sesses himself of the fatal ring, and 
the tragedy of the past is repeated in 
his own life. He gives it to Juliet, 
whom he loves, but who loves his 
3roun^er brother Felix. She loses the 
ring; it is foimd by Peliz, and he has 
it upon his hand as he drowns before 
bis brother's eyes. Some time after 
the catastrophe, Juliet, ignorant of 
the truth, marries Edmond, who 
becomes insane and dies. 

Amauiot (Gr. afiavaoi, " shadowy "), 
in Sit Thomas More's Utofna, the 
chief city in his fanciful Utopia. 

Amber Witch. See Schweidlbe, 
Mary. 

Amboyney Dr., in Charles Reade's 
novel, PiU Yourself in his Place (1870), 
a physician, philosopher, and peace- 
maker whose pet pnrase forms the 
title of the book. He stoutly main- 
tains that to get on with anybody you 
must understand him and when you 
understand him you will get on with 
him. Probably the germ of this idea 
lies in the French proverb. Tout 
comprendre est tout pardonner, which 
Reade may have found quoted in 
Hazlitt's essays. 

Pat ycrartelf in his or her or thdr place 
is Dr. Amboyne's constant cry, and we need 
hardly add that in his hands it leads to the 
most satisfactory results. Guided by this 
principle, he is always guessing at the 
secrets of other people's behaviour; and, 
as Mr. Reade arranges the conditions of the 
problem of which Dr. Ambovne has to guess 
the lolution, we need hardly add that the 
doctor's divinations come out with surpris- 
ing correctness. We admit fully the wisdom 
of the principle, and will only venture to 
remark that the difficulty Uet in its appli- 
cation.— ^Sallir^y Rtview, 



Ambrose, in the Nodes Ambrosi- 
amSf keeper of the (real) Edinbtugfa 
tavern which was the scene of these 
imaginary conversations. Seventh- 
one in number, they appeared m 
Blackwood^s Magasine between the 
years 1822 and 1835. Thirty-nine 
were from the pen of Professor John 
Wilson J1785-1854), and were re- 
published, with notes, by Professor 
Perrier, in his edition of Wilson's 
Works (1855-1858). The conversa- 
tions were supposed to take place 
between Christopher North (Wilson), 
Tickler (Sym), the Ettrick Shepherd 
(Hogg), and others, in the blue 
parlour " of a tavern, kept by one 
Ambrose, and situated at the back 
of Princes Street, close to the Register 
Office, Edinbui^gh. Hence ^le tide. 
But, as Professor Perrier says, a too 
literal interpretation is not to be 
given to the scene of these festivities. 
Ambrose's Hotel was, indeed, 'a 
local habitation and a name,' and 
many were the meetings which Pro- 
fessor Wilson and his friends had 
within its walls. But the true Am- 
brose's must be looked for only in the 
realms of the imagination. The 
veritable scene of the Ambrosian 
Nights existed nowhere but in their 
author's brain." The following is 
the running motto in the Nodes: 

This is a distich by wise old Phocylldes, 
An ancient, who wrote crabbed Greek in no 

silly days: 
Meaning '"Tis right for good wine-bibbing 

people, 
Not to let the jog pace round the board like 

a cripple. 
But gaily to chat while iH«-*»^ng their 

tipple." 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock 'tis-^ 
And a very fit motto to put on our Noctes. 

AmbrosiOy hero of a romance by 
Matthew Gr^ory Lewis, published 
(1795) tmder the title Anwrosio, or 
the Monk; now known more briefly as 
The Monk. The extraordinary popu- 
larity of the book earned for its author 
the sobriquet " Monk " Lewis. Am- 
brosio, sumamed the " Man of 
Holiness," is abbot of the Capuchins 
at Madrid. Self-righteousness, in- 
creased by his repute among the 
people, puffs up his heart wiui the 
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pride that provokes a fall. An in- 
fernal spirit assuming female form 
and the name of Matilda tempts him, 
he succumbs, and one sin leads to 
another until finally he is exposed 
and condemned to death by the 
Inquisition. He sells his soul to 
Lucifer, gains his release from prison, 
but is dashed against a rock and dies. 
James Boarden renamed the charac- 
ters in AureUo and Mirtmda, a drama 
(1798) with a happy ending, founded 
on Lewis's novel. 

Amelia. . the first names of two 
kindred characters drawn by Fielding 
and Thackeray. See Booth, Amelia, 
and Sbdlby, Amelia. 

Amlet, Richard (or Dick) in The 
Confederacy (1705), by Sir John Van- 
brugh, a professional gambler, son of 
a wealthy but vulgar tradeswoman. 

'* A notable instance," says Charles 
Lamb, "of the disadvantages to 
which this chimerical notion en afiBn- 
ity constituting a claim to acquaint- 
ance may subject the spirit of a 
gentleman." 

Amoret, or Amoretta^ in Spenser's 
Pa&rie Queene, Book iii, the t3rpe of 
wifely love and devotion. She was 
the twin sister of Bdphoebe and 
daughter of Chrysogone. While 
mother and babes were deep in 
8lumt3er Diana took Belphoebe to 
bring up and Venus took Amoret. 
Venus placed the child in charge of 
Psyche who reared her as tendeny as 
her own daughter Pleasure. On 
reaching maturity Amoret was re- 
moved to the court of the Pafoie 
Queene and was wooed by many 
imights but gave, her heart to Sir 
Scudamore; was abducted by Busi- 
rane, an enchanter, delivered from 
his toils by Britomart, and finally 
married Sir Scudamore. 

Amoty, Blanche (christened Betsy), 
in Thackeray's novel Pendennis 
(1848-1849), the daughter of Lady 
Clavering by her first husband, Colo- 
nel Altamont, alias J. Amory. Pretty, 
emotional, affected, untruthful, tms 
young lady ** had a sham enthusiasm, 
a sham hatred, a sham love, a sham 
taste, a sham grief, each of which 
flared and shone veiy vehemently for 



an instant but subsided and jgave 
place to the next sham emotion" 
(Chapter Ixxiii). She engages her- 
self to Pendennis, but to his great 
relief dismisses him when the wealtliy 
Harry Poker proposes to her. Even- 
tually Poker breaks with her and die 
declines upon a Prench nobleman of 
uncertain standing. 

Jean Carlyle antidflt to the origbial of 
Blanche in a letter dated zSsz. *' Not." the 



aays '*that the poor Uttle 



is quite tadi 



a little devil as Thackeray, who has detested 
her from a child, has here represented, bat 
the looks, the manners, the wiles, the larmes, 
and 'all that sort of thing' are a perfect 
likeness . . . She was the only legiti- 
mate diild of a beautiful, young, improper 
female who was for a number of jrears ' s 
mistress — she had had a husband, a swindler. 
His mother took the freak of patrmiising 
this mistress and then of adopting the child 
and died, leaving her only £250 a year to 
support her in the luxurious haoitB to which 
she had been accustomed.'* 

Amimdevilley Lord Hem^, in By- 
ron's Don Juan, Books ziii and ziv, 
one of the Bnglisb Privv Council who, 
with his wife, Lady Adeline, enter- 
tains Don Juan, Aurora Raby and 
others at his country seat. The lady 
is thus described in Canto ziii: 

The fair moat fatal Juan ever met,! 

Although she was not evil nor meant 
ill. . . . 
Chaste was she, to detraction's desperation. 

And wedded unto one she had loved well — 
A man known in the ooundk of the nation. 

Cool, and quite English, impertvrbable. 

The description of the husband 
applies correctly enough to William 
Lamb (Lord Melbourne), and that 
of the lady may be the poetical 
perjurv of a gentleman towards 
Byron^s former name, Lady Caroline 
Lamb. 

Ana, or Vrilya^ in Bulwer hytton*9 
novd, ITie Comtng Race (1870^, are 
imaginary beings inhabitingan imag- 
inary subterranean world. They have 
outstripped man by many years in 
sdentinc acquirements, especially in 
the discovery of a force, vnl^ whereof 
all other forces are merdy modifica- 
tions. The discoverer of this Utopia 
is an American who tries to convert 
his hosts to the principles of democ- 
racy as he understands the word, but 
is told that they know all idxmt 
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democracy and have labelled it in 
their language Koombosh, or govern- 
ment of the Ignorant. 

Anachamiii tbe Toonger, hero of 
an archfiBoIogical romance by the 
Abb6 Barthdfemy, Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis (1779). A namesake and 
descendant of die Thracian £jng who 
was the friend and counselor of Solon 
(circa 600 B.c.)» this Anacharsis 
settles in Athens during the reign of 
Alexander the Great, makes the 
acquaintance of Plato, Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, and other famous citizens 
of that period, and becomes an earnest 
studentof all contemporary literature, 
history, and art, and an intelli- 
gent critic and conomentator on the 



Anacreon Moore, a sobriquet be- 
stowed by Lord Byron upon Thomas 
Moore: 

la that heatliAolah heaves, 
Dwcribed by Mahomet and Anacraon 
Moore* 

The allusion is to the fact that 
Moore had translated Anacreon and 
bad imitated him in original poems. 

Anastaihis, hero of an oriental 
romance of that title (1819), by 
Thomas Hope, purporting to be " the 
Memoirs of a Greek, wntten at the 
dose of the eighteenth century^.*' To 
escape the consequences of his own 
prcHmgacy and villainy Anastasius 
runs away from Chios, his birth- 
place, takes ship on a Venetian vessel 
which is captured by the Turks, re- 
sorts to all sorts d shifts such^ as 
jugglery, peddling, and niedical 
quadcery to earn his living in Con- 
stantinople; turns Mussulman and 
visits Egypt, Arabia, Sicily and Italy, 
and finally dies young, a worn-out 
adventurer. 

Andent Mariner, the otherwise 
tmnamed hero of a i>oem, The Bhyme 
0f tiie AnderU Mariner (1708), by 
Samud Taylor Coleridge. An old, 
gray-bearded man, with a glittering 
QFe, he stops a wedding guest on his 
way to the ceremony, fint by a physi- 
cal grasp, then, when that proves 
ineffectual, by a purdy spiritual 
power. He pours out his story. 



Wantonly, in Arctic seas, he had shot 
an albatross, a bird of good omen to 
sailors, and one, moreover, that loved 
him 0* 404)? cuid the whole universe 
had seemed to shudder at the crime. 
The sun darkened, the wind was 
stilled; the ship lay " idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.' '^ Horrors 
accumulate; his comrades sicken and 
die; their places are taken b^ spectres. 
When finally the mariner is set free 
he is doomed to tdl his story wher- 
ever he lands to the first comer. 
Many sources for the poem have been 
suggested: a passage in Shdvocke's 
Voyages which led Wordsworth to 
suggest the shooting of the albatross; 
the narrative of The Strange and Dan" 
gerous Voyage of Captain Thomas 
Jones; a fnend's dream of a skdeton 
ship with figures in it. But these are 
all inadequate to account for or to 
explain a unique work of original 
genius. 

The AncUni UaHntr U perhapi the moet 



wonderful of all poei 
teem rapt into that 



pernapi tne m 
ans. In reading it 
paradiie revealed by 
Swedenborg, where music and colour and 
perfume were one, where you could see the 
nuee and hear the harmonies of heaven. For 
abeolute mdlody and splendour it were 
hardly rath to caU it the first poem in the 
language. An exquisite instinct married to 
a subtle science of verse has made it the 
supreme model of music in our language.— 
SwiiUmrne, 

Andrea del Sarto (or The Tailor's 
Andrew), nickname of a famous 
painter of the Florentine school 
(1487-153 1 ) who was the son of a 
tailor. He was also called the Fault- 
less Painter from his mastery of tech- 
nique. His love for his wife, Lucrezia 
dd Fede, a wanton and a vixen, is 
one of the tragedies in the history of 
art. She was very beautiful ; he used 
her as his model for the Madonna, 
and even in painting other women 
he made them resemble Lucrezia 
in type. Robert Browning's poem, 
Andrea del Sarto, in Men and Women 
(i855)> was suggested by the painter's 
portrait of him.se1f and his wife in the 
Pitti Palace at Florence. 

"Faultless but soulless" is the verdict of 
art critics on Andrea's works. Why is 
this? Mr. Browning's poem tells us in ao 
hfltit^t^ng phrase that the secret lay in the 
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fact that Andrea was an immoral man, an 
infatuated man, passionately demanding 
love from a woman who had neither heart 
nor intellect, a wife for whom he sacrificed 
his soul and the highest interests of his life. — 
Edward Bbrdob, Tks Browning Cyclopedia, 
p. x6. 

Andrews, Joseph, hero of Henry 
Fielding's novel, The Adoentures of 
Joseph Andrews and his friend Abra- 
ham Adams (1742). It was begun 
simply as a burlesque upon Richard- 
son s Pamela but the author grew 
serious before the dose and presented 
an accurate picture of contemporary 
life and manners. It starts, however, 
with the true-bom Briton's postulate 
that what is virtue in a woman is 
nonsense in a man. Joseph Andrews 
is the brother of Pamela and, like 
her, out at service. He obtains a 
position in the family of Lady Boobv, 
a dose relation of the mysteriouslv 
initiated Mr. B. of Richardsons 
novd. His adventures with Lady 
Booby dosdy resemble those of 
Pamda with Mr. B. (as likewise they 
resemble those of Joseph's biblical 
namesake and Mrs. Potiphar), but 
virtue triumphs, he retains his purity 
and remains true to Fanny, the 
honest, humble girl whom he loves 
and eventually marries. It turns 
out that she is the daughter of the 
family who had adopted him, while 
he himself is of more exalted rank 
and station. 

Andrews, Pamela, in Richardson's 
novd, Pamda, or Virtue Rewarded 
(1741), a farmer's daughter, pure, 
refined, lovely and amiable. At the 
age of dghteen she becomes waiting- 
maid and half companion to a dow- 
ager lady of great fortune in Bedford- , 
shire. The son of the family (men- 
tioned only as Mr. B. in the letters 
that tdl the story) coned ves an 
ignoble passion for her; but does little 
towards achieving his design until 
the mother's death. Even then he is 
withheld by a grave doubt whether 
Pamda's sodal rank is such as would 
maJke her eligible as his mistress. 
This scruple overcome, he lasrs siege 
as one accustomed to conquest. Sur- 
prised at being rebuffed, he tries the 
effect of bribes — a handsome allow- 
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ance for herself and all sorts of good 
things for her parents — and then 
proceeds to the bolder alternative of 
abduction. Finding at last that he 
cannot seduce her, he marries her 
and reforms. 

Andrews, Shamela, the name under 
which the heroine of Richardson's 
Pamela was ridiculed in a burlesque. 
Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela 
A ndrews. In which the many notorious 
Falsehoods and Misrepresentations of 
a Book called Pamela are exposed and 
refuted and all the matchless Arts of 
that young Politician set in a just and 
true light (1741). This pamphlet 
purported to be from the pen of " Mr. 
Conny Keyber," a thin di^;uise for 
Collev Gibber, but Richardson im- 
puted it to Henry Fidding, whose 
avowed burlesque, Joseph Andrews, 
came out a year later, and Austin 
Dobson (Samuel Richardson, pp. 
43~~45) thinks the imputation is at 
least plausible. 

Andronictts, Titus, in a tragedy of 
that name wrongfully attributed to 
Shakespeare and printed in the First 
Folio (1623), a noble Roman general 
of an army sent against the Goths. 

Angel, Miss, h^ine and title cd a 
novd (1875) by Miss Thackeray 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), founded 
on the real story of Angelica Kaufman 
(i 741-1807), a Swiss by birth who 
earned a great reputation in London 
as a portrait painter while Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was president of the Royal 
Academy. She is mentioned in one 
of Goldsmith's son^, frequently 
appears in Reynolds' journals (there 
is a legend that he was in love with 
her), corresponded with Klopstock 
and is admiringly alluded to by 
Goethe. Beautiful and rarely gifted, 
she was entrapped into a disastrous 
marriage with one " Gount de Horn." 
He turned out to be a valet who had 
stolen the wardrobe and credentials 
of the real count. Gherbuliez has 
utilized the story in another form in 
Samuel Brohl and Co, 

Angelica, heroine of Bojardo's 
Orlando Innamorato (1495) and of 
its sequd, the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto. She frequently appears in 
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the works of their successors and 
imitators. Though there are some 
hints of a charact^ of this sort in the 
early Carloving^n romances, she was 
practically an invention of Bojardo, 
whom Anosto accepted and involved 
in fresh adventures. Daughter of 
Galaphron, the Saracen king of 
Cathay, she was dispatched to Faris 
for the purpose of disrupting Chris- 
tendom by hesr beauty. Manv of 
Oiarlemagne's paladins did faU in 
love with her to their own undoing. 
Chief among these was Orlando. 
Rinaldo, accidentally fortified against 
her wiles by drinking of the fotmtain 
of hatred, avoided and flouted her. 
She on her side had dnmk of the 
complementary fountain of love and 
had incontinently become violently 
enamored of Rinaldo, Hence many 
amatory entanglements, not the least 
curiotis of which occurs when the 
conditions are reversed.^ Rinaldo 
drinking from the fountain of love 
and Angelica frcnn the other exchange 
sentiments. In the end she married 
Medoro, whereupon Orlando went 
mad. His madness is the theme of 
Ariosto's poeni. 

Angelicat in Congreve's comedy. 
Love for Lave (1695), the ward of Sir 
Sampson Legend and in love with 
Videntine, for whose sake she jilts 
her guardian. Angelica is supposed 
to represent Mrs. Bracegirdle; Val- 
entine, the author himself, who was 
enamored of the actress, and was the 
rival of the dramatist, Rowe, in her 
affections. 

Affgf^^^rft, PrincesSy in Thackeray's 
burl^ue juvenile story. The Rose 
and tiie Ring. The only child of Ein~ 



Valoroso, bad-tempered, selfish an 
really ugly, although she looks beau- 
tiful solong as she wears the magic 
ring which her cousin Giglio has 
nven her, or the magic rose which 
Prince Bulbo has worn. In one period 
of recovered beauty she marries 
Bulbo and we are left to hope that 
the misfortunes which attended her 
at staccato intervals when she was 
ringless and roseless and therefore 
unbeautiful have taught her good 
sense and good nature. 



Antonio 

Angiolinay in Byron's tragedy 
Marino Falter o (see Falibro), the 
young wife of the septuagenarian 
Doge whom she seeks to dissuade from 
entering the conspiracy which results 
in his death. 

Annie of Tharaw (Ger. Angke von 
Tharaw)t subject of a song by 
Simon von Dach {circa 1630), who 
is highly praised throughout in a 
vein of bitter irony. The poet, it 
is said, smarting under the faith- 
lessness of his lady love, sarcas- 
tically painted her as loyal, tender, 
gentle, the very reverse in short, 
of what she really was. In 
after life, it is added, he regretted 
this poetical revenge. The song 
seemed to haunt him even on his 
death bed. "Ahl" he exclaimed 
after each spasm of pain, " that was 
for the song of Angke von Tharaw 1 " 
Longfellow s translation admirably 
rendered the simple charm of the 
original. It is said that Ann Hath' 
away, a poem attributed to Shakes- 
peare, is a similar ironical compliment 
to the poet's wife. 

Ansdmo, hero of a tale, The Curl- 
ous Impertinent, which is included in 
Cervantes' Don Quixote, i,iv,6 (1605). 
A noble cavalier of Florence, newly 
married to the beautiful Camilla, he 
foolishly persuades his friend Lo- 
thario to lay siege to her in the abso- 
lute certainty tlmt she will surmount 
the test. Ix>thario reluctantiv con- 
sei^ts and succeeds all too wdo. At 
first the couple keep their secret but 
eventually they dope. Anselmo dies 
of grief; Loihsaio seeks death on the 
battlefield; Camilla ends her life in a 
convent. 

Antipholus of Ephesus and Anti- 
phohis of Syracuse, in Shakespeare's 
Comedy of Errors, twin sons of 
i£geon and Emilia. 

Antoiit Sir^ in the Arthurian cycle 
was, accordmg to Tennyson, the 
knight to whom Merlin confided 
Kix^ Arthur when an infant and who 
brought him up as his own son. 
Malory makes Sir Ector the prince's 
fostermther. 

Antonio, in J. F. Cooper's novel, 
The Bravo, an old fisherman. 
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Another yttY well-drawn character. The 
scene in which he is shrived by the Carmelite 
monk, in his boat, under the midnight moon, 
upon the Legoons, is one of the finest we 
know of in the whole range of the literature 
of fiction, leaving upon the mind a lasting 
impression <^ solemn and pathetic beauty.— 
AttaniU MotUMy. 

Antonio, in Shakespeare's comedy, 
T\Delftk Night, a seancaptain whose 
friendship for Sebastian and other 
loyal traits established the " old sea- 
dog " tradition in fiction and the 
drama. 

Antony, hero of a tragedy of that 
name (i8^i) by Alexander Dumas. 
Obscure, m^timate, a misanthrope, 
he loves Adde as passionately as he 
hates mankind. She loves him in 
return; he is too proud to offer her 
his hand; but after she has married 
Colonel d'Hervey he wins her by 
strati^em and violence. Dumas has 
told in his Memoirs how the idea 
came to him for the terrific d^oue- 
ment: " One day I was strollini 
along the Boulevards when I stopj 
short all at once and said to m: 
'Suppose a man surprised by the 
husband of his mistress were to kill 
her, saying that she had resisted him, 
and was tiius to save her honor.'" 
This is all very well. It has since 
been shown, however, that he had 
borrowed the situation frcnn Emile 
Souvestre. We are further told that 
as the ctutain fell on the last act 
shouts of terror and grief burst from 
the audience; they called for the 
author with "cries of fury." The 
whole audience was stupefied and 
confounded b^ the onginal and 
ingenious situation. 

Dumas himself would have us believe 
that Antony is a portrait of himself, and of 
his own emotions at the time. The object 
of hispassion was a lady whose husband was 
an officer absent on sorvice. One day she 
received a letter from him announdxig his 
return. "I thought I should so mad. I 
rushed to one of my friends, who was em- 
ployed at the War Office. Three times the 
officer's leave of absence, duly signed and 
ready to be sent off, was torn up or burnt by 
this friend." This may be a piece of 
romance: but that such an idea should sug- 
gest itself shows how lamentably confused 
were the writer's notions of honor and 
morality. — Pbrcy PmGBaALD. Lift and 
AdMttturtt of Dumat, ii, 2x9. 



Antooyp BCark (83-30 b.c.), the 
nephew c^ Julius Csesar, is a chief 
character in Shakespeare's play Julius 
Ccuar, and the hero of Shakespeare's 
Antony and Qeopatra (1608) and 
Dryden's AUfor Low, or The World 
Wdl Lost (1678). The firet play 
deals with the conspiracy against 
Caesar's life, Antony's oration over 
Caesar's dead body, and his victory 
over the oon^urators Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi (b.c. 43). The 
second and the third plays deal 
with his love for Qeopatra, Queen 
of Egypt. Coleridge advises that 
Shakespeare's play be perused "in 
mental contrast with Romeo and 
Juliet as the love of passion and i^nie- 
tite as opjposed to the love of affection 
and instmct," and adds: " If yoa 
would fed Uie judgment as well as 
the genius of Shakespeare in your 
heart s core compare this astoni^nmr 
drama with Dxvden's AUfor LodoJ* 

AnvlUcL Eveuna, the nennne of 
Evelina (1778), a novel by Fanny 
Bumey (Madame D'Arblay) depict- 
ing, as the sub-title indicates, the 
nature and behavior of A Young 
Lady on her Entrance in the World, 
She is a very girlish, amiable, genn- 
ine, unaffected young ladv, and her 
soaal path is strewn with difficulty 
because she has certain vulgar dty 
cousins, offspring of an avuncular 
mesalliance (see Brangtons), wlio 
complicate her relations with the 
finer world to which she bdonss by 
instinct, breeding and heieditaiy 
right. 

Before Tk% Vicar e/ Woktfuid there had 
been no BnffUsh fiction in which the lovdi- 
ness of family life had made itself felt; before 
Bvtlina the heart of girlhood had never been 
so fuller opened in literature. There had 
been girls and girls, but none in whom the 
traits and actions of the girls familiar to 
their fathers, brothers ana lovers were so 
fully recognised; and the contemporaneity 
instanUy felt in Bwtlina has lasted to tiUb 
dav. — w. D. HowBLLS, Htroiust qf FitHoam 
ToL I, 14. 

Aonda, in Jules Veme*s romance, 
Around the World in Eighty Days^ a 
youn^ and beautiful Hindoo widow 
who IS saved from suttee and evoi* 
tually married by Fhileas Fogg. 
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Apcmantns. in Shakeq)eare'8 
TUntm 0/ Athens (1600), a churlish 
Athenian philosopher, whose affected 
cymcasm is striking^ contrasted 
with the jprofound misanthropy of 
Tfxnon. Schl^el in his Dramatic 
Art especially praises " the incom- 
parable scene *' (iv, 3) where he visits 
Tknon in the wilderness: " thev 
have a sort of competition with 
each other in the trade of mis- 
anthropy." 

Apoliodonsfly in W. B. A3rtoun'8 
burlesaue, Pinmlian^ a Spasmodic 
Trajpdy (1854), is meant for George 
Gilminan, a Scotch critic of more 
fervor than discrimination, who was 
especially loud in his applause of 
the "Spasmodic School of poets. 
Carlyle nad ever a good word for the 
oompatriot, who was one of the first 
to mlcome his Sartor Resarius as a 
wotk of genius. But Tennvson 
resented Gunnnan's criticism of him- 
self. 

ApoUyon, in Bunyan's PUgrim's 
Progress, Fait i, an evil spirit with 
whom Christian has a terrible en- 
oounter» from which he emexges vic- 
torious. 

Aprile, in Robert Browning's poem 
Paraadsus, the Italian poet who 
forms a complement to the hero* 
liviDg for love as Paracelsus lives for 
knowledge. Browning calls them 
"the two halves of a dissevered 
world.'* To a certain extent the 
portrait was influenced by Shelley. 

AqoiUnat a courtesan in Paris imder 
the Restoration and Louis Philippe, 
who appears in several of Balzac's 
novels. Ostensibly a Piedmontese of 
obscure birth, she had borrowed her 
nom de guerre from Otway's Venice 
Preserved, which chance had thrown 
In hor way. In Mdmuth Reconciled 
she is the friend of Castanier Nudn- 

r's cashier and has other intrigues. 
The Wild Ass*s Skin (La Peau de 
Chagrin) she is the comx)anion of 
Rastignac and others at a famous 
0IK7 ^ Rue Joubert. 

Anon, Bugene, hero of a novel of 
t^M ^t- name (1832) bv Bulwer Lytton, 
founded on a celebrated case in 
Rp gifgh criminal annals. Bugene 



Aram (1704-1759), a schoohnaster of 
superior intellig^ce in Knaresbor- 
ough, was the intimate friend of 
Daniel Clarke, a shoemaker who in 
I74f mysteriouslv disappeared after 
having purchased a lot of goods on 
credit. Aram was suspected of 
bdng implicated with him in a con- 
spiracy to defraud, was arrested, but 
(uschaiged for lack of evidence. 
Fourteen years later he was again 
arrested, this time on the chaige of 
murdering Clarke. A skeleton had 
been dug up near Knaresborough, 
Mrs. Aram had made some compro- 
mising admissions, and finally a man 
named Houseman confessed that he 
had been present at the murder of 
Clarke by Aram. The latter, de5i>ite 
a brilliant defence conducted by him- 
self, was convicted on August 3, 
1759. He confessed his guut after 
condemnation. The night before his 
execution he composed a short poem 
in defence of suicide, op^ied a vein 
in his arm, but failed to cheat the 
gallows. 

Bulwer represents his hero as an 
aspiring student who joins Houseman 
in the murder of Clarke only that he 
may obtain money^ to prosecute his 
own lofty speculations. Now Clarke 
was the assumed name of Geoffrey 
Lester. The murderer, all unwitting 
of this fact, takes up a new residence 
next door to the house in which live 
Lester's brother and son. The son 
conceives an unaccountable loathing 
for the mysterious stranger, which is 
increased on finding that his cousin 
Madeline Lester, whom he passion- 
ately loves, no less ardentnr loves 
Bugene. A series ol clues, followed 
up one by one, reveals to young 
Lester, first the acknowledj^ea facts 
of Aram's intimacy with his father, 
and then the hitherto unsuspected 
crime. He hastens to his uncle's and 
seizes the murderer when dressed to 
lead his bride to the altar. At the 
trial Aram makes a brilliant defence, 
but is convicted and later confe^es, 
opens his veins in a slovenly fashion, 
is borne still breathing to the gallows, 
and expires while the han^nan is 
fitting the noose. 
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Bulwer's novel has been imitated 
by the Russian Dostoviesky in a 
novel, Crime and Punishment (1866), 
where a student kills a miserly old 
hag witih the intention of using her 
money for praiseworthy purposes. 
Thackeray has burlesqued Bulwer's 
hero in George de BamwaU (see 
Barn wall). Thomas Hood has a 
«iiesome ballad called The Dream of 
Eugene Aram (1845). W. G. Wills 
prc^uced a tr^edy (1873) in which 
Henry Irving played Aram. 

Aramis, in Alexander Dumas' histo- 
rical romance. The Three Guardsmen, 
one of the titular trio. SeeARTAGNAN. 

Aramis, who has resigned the black 
coat of an abb6 in order that as a 
layman he might resent an unbearable 
insult, combmes a leaning towards 
piety and the church with all the airs 
of an accomplished gallant, full of 
delicate secrecies about his bonnes 
fortunes in detail but redolent of 
them in the gross. 

There was a basis of fact to this 
portrait. The actual name of the 
original was Henry d'Aramitz. He 
was not a churchman, but the fact 
that he was the lay abbot of Aramitz, 
near Oleron, made him waver with 
some inconsistency between ostensible 
piety and ambition. He never held 
orders and history gives no sanction 
to any romantic love affair with the 
pretty Duchesse de Chevreuse. As 
a matter of fact, M. d' Aramitz 
married into the Beam-Bonasse 
family and vanished into domesticity. 
His greatest exploit as recorded by 
Dumas is sheer mventaon. This is in 
The ViconUe de Bragellone, Aramis 
discovers the existence of a twin 
brother of Louis XIV who for reasons 
of state has been concealed ever since 
his birth. He conceives the stupen- 
dous idea of abducting the actual 
Louis and setting up his double, thus 
ensuring a kine who will owe every- 
thing to himsedf . Even his personal 
saf e^ will depend upon the secrecy 
and loyalty of Aramis, who dreams 
of being a second Richelieu— cardinal, 
prime minister, ruler of the state. 
After a splendid beginninfi; the plot 
is frustrated by Floquet. Aramis and 



Porthosfly. The latter meets a tragic 
death. Meanwhile the real Louis 
XIV puts his brother into prison as 
the Iron Mask. 

Aranza, Duke, of » in John Tohin's 
comedy The Honeymoon (1804), is 
the bndegroom of Juliana, a lady so 
haughty, arrogant and shrewish that 
Aranza feigned he was only a peasant, 
took her to a mean hut, and told her 
that she must perform all the house- 
hold work. Juliana stormed and 
chafed for a period, but the firm will 
and the real love which Aranza 
masked tmder the pretence of severity 
finally conquered. Then the tamed 
and domesticated shrew was led by 
the duke to his castle and he revealed 
his real rank to her. The plot, it will 
be seen, has Ukeness in some points 
to the Taming cf the Shrew (see 
Pbtruchio), in others to the Lord 
of Bturldgh (see Burlbigh) and a 
curious likeness in nnlikenfiss to the 
Lady of Lyons. 

ArbaceSy in John Fletcher's drama, 
A King or no King (161^), a mythical 
king of Iberia. Classical tradition 
mentions a prince of this name as the 
founder of the Median Empire. 
Byron recognizes him as the de- 
tiuoner of Sandanapalus in the drama 
of that title. But in fiction at least 
the name has won its highest dis- 
tinction from Btilwer*s Last Days of 
Pompeii, where Arbaces is an Bfi^p- 
tian magician; a melodramatic com- 
potmd of great wickedness with 
mighty intdlectual powers, living in 
barbaric splendor and sensuaBty. 
Reckless of all restraints of con- 
science, holding, indeed, that as man 
had imposed ^ose checks on the 
vulgar herd, so man can by superior 
wisdom raise himself above them, he 
establishes a dominion over the 
imagination and will-powers of others 
by his knowledge of the esoteric 
mysteries of Isis, whose priests are 
under his control and are made the 
instruments of his crimes. 

Arbuton, Miles, leading character 
in W. D. Howells's A Chance Ac* 
guaintance (1873), a Boston aristo- 
crat, wealthy, exclusive, narrow and 
cold. He has personal attractiveness 
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of a certain sort enhanced by educa- 
tion and foreign travel, yet he re- 
mains a consumniate snob whoee blue 
blood freezes at any reference to the 
South End in his native city, and who 
finally betrays to the girl he truly 
loves that he is ashamed of her 
provincial ways. See Ellison, 
Kitty. 

Arcadia, an imaginary country m 
which SirPhilip Si&ey lays the scene 
G^ his pastoral romance, The Countess 
cf Pembroke's Arcadia (1590). Basi- 
hus. Prince of Arcadia, warned by 
an oracle of dubious meaning, retired 
horn his court into a forest where he 
built two lodges, in one of which he 
lived with his queen, Gyneceia, and 
his younger daughter Philodea, while 
in the other his dder daughter Pamela 
was placed under the care of a down, 
Dametas. 

Archer, Mr., in Thackeray's novel 
Pendcnnis (Chapter xxx), a literary 
bohemian who pulls the long bow. 
He is said to have been drawn from 
Tom Hill of the Monthly Mirror, who 
was also the Paul Pry (fl.tf.) in Poole's 
comedy of that name. 

Archer, Frands, in The Beaux 
Stratagem, a comedy (1707) bv George 
Parqiihar, a gentleman who has come 
down in the world and acts as con- 
fidential servant to AimweU, another 
broken-down adventurer. 

The most successful conception is that of 
Archer, who pretends to be the valet of his 
friend the Beau, but carries on adventures 
on his own account. This became one of 
Garrick's most famous parts, and. indeed, 
the easy volubility of the pretended servant 
furnishes an adinirable opportunity for a 
fine actor of light comedy. — ^A. W. Ward, 
English Dramatic Literatun, vol. 3, p. 485. 

Archer, Isabel, heroine of Henry 
James's international novel. The 
Portrait of a Lady (1882). A New 
Englander by birth. She becomes an 
heiress in old England through the 
testamentary dispositions of con- 
nections by marriage, and succes- 
sively rejects Lord Warburton (be- 
cause she cannot love him and wishes 
for larger maideoily experiences) and 
Caspar Goodwood, an earnest young 
New Englander (because she misses 
in him the romantic element that 



craves), and finally marries Gilbert 
Ormonde, a man without rank or 
fortune but of exquisite taste, and, 
as it finally turns out, of abandoned 
morals. See Casahassima, Princbss. 
Archimago or Archimage, in Spen- 
ser's Fairie Queene, Bodes i and ii, 
an enchanter typifying the principle 
of evil — in opposition to the Red 
Cross knight who represents holiness. 

By his miffhty science he could take 
As many forms and shapes in seeming wise 
As ever Proteus to himself could make: 
Sometime a fowl, sometime a fish in lake. 
Now like a fox, now like a dragon fell; 
That of himself he oft for fear would quake. 
And oft would fly awav. Oh, who can t^ 
The hidden power of herbs, and might of 
magic spell? Pairis Qus^ne, i, ti, 10. 

Assuming the gu^ of the Red 
Cross knight he d^^eived Una; under 
the guise of a hermit he deceived the 
knight himself . 

^den, Enoch, hero and title of a 
narrative poem (1864) by Tennyson. 
Enoch and Philip, the one a poor 
sailor lad, the other son of the 
wealthiest man in an English sea- 
coast village, are playmat^ in boy- 
hood of little Annie and rivals for 
her hand in early manhood. Enoch 
wins her. Shortly after noarriage, 
poverty forces nim to go on a long 
sea voyage. He is shipwrecked on an 
uninhabited island in the tropics and 
spends many years in Crusoe-like 
soHtude. Rescued at last by a passing 
vessel, he returns home to find Annie 
married to Philip. Unwilling to dis- 
turb her happiness he does not reveal 
his identity tmtil his death. 

Enoch Arden is a true hero after the 
highest conception of a hero. He is as great 
as King Arthur — ^by his unconquerable will 
and by a conscious and delibcn'ate bowing 
before love and duty. — ^H. A. Taimb, EngHsk 
Literaiur; 

The story of Enoch Arden, as he has 
enhance and presented it, is a rich and 
splendid composite of inuigery and illus- 
tration. Yet how simple that storv is in 
itn^. A sailor who sells fish, breaks his leg, 
gets dismal, gives up selling fish, goes to sea, 
is wrecked on a desert island, stays there 
some years, on his return finds his wife 
married to a miller, speaks to a landlady on 
the sub ject and dies . . . It is true that 
he acts rightly, that he is very good. But 
such is human nature that it finds a little 
tameness in mere morality. — ^Waltbr 
Bagbhot. Wordsworth, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing (Z864). 
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Ardent Forest of (Celtic Ard, great, 
and den, a wooded vallev), the scene 
of Shakespeare's oomeay, As You 
Like Itt is generally identified with 
a forest of that name in Warwick- 
shire. Originally this covered nearly 
the whole shire, but by the eleventh 
century wide clearing nad been made 
in it, and only poetical license oould 
then figure the forest as a wood 
nymph touching Trent with one 
hand and Severn with the other. 

In Shakespeare's day it still con- 
tained enough thickets and sylvan 
retreats to make his Arden a faith- 
ful representation. Then as now, 
however, Shakespeare's fauna and 
flora were unknown there. Lions did 
not lash their tails there. To-day the 
forest has shrunk into a few stretches 
of woodland but still survives in cer- 
tain village names: Henley-in- Arden, 
Weston-in- Arden, etc. Michael Dray- 
ton in his PolycUnon, ziii, gives 
a description of the Warwickshire 
forest which tallies substantially with 
Shakespeare's Arden. Nevertheless 
some commentators have held that 
Arden is. the French forest of 
Ardennes. 

Arden. Thomas, of Feversham, 
chief male character in an anonymous 
tragedy sometimes ascribed (falsely) 
to Shakespeare, founded on a real 
happening thus described in the 
orinnal title page: The Lamentable 
ana True Tragedie of M. Arden of 
Peeersham in Kent, Who was most 
vfickedlye murdered, by the meanes of 
his disloyall and wanton wyfe, who for 
the love she bare to one Mosbie, hyred 
two desperate ruffians^ Blackwill and 
Shakbag, to kill him (1592). The 
crime hapi>ened in 1551. It is fully 
described in Holinshed's Chronicle^ 
which is here closely followed. The 
first four acts are takta up with suc- 
oessive attempts upon the life of the 
unsuspecting Arden, who alwa^rs 
escapes by some unlooked-for acci- 
doit until finally stabbed in his own 
house at the begumin^ of Act V. The 
rest of the last act pictures the dis- 
covery and condemnation of the 
murderers. The dramatist makes no 
attempt to awaken sympathy or 
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pity for Arden, who is painted in all 
his native avarice, cruelty, stupidity 
and insensate credulity. 

Ardennes, Forest of, the Arduenna 
Syh)a of Caesar and Tacitus. It still 
exists, though in shrunken propor- 
tions, in northeast Prance between 
the Meuse and the Mosdie, extending 
beyond the French border into Bel- 
gium. Lord Byron, in Ckilde Harold, 
describes the English arm^ passing 
through the forest on their way to 
the battle of Waterloo. 

And ArdennM wavw aboye them her green 

leavei, 
Dewy with Nature*! tear-drops, as they 



Grieving, if aught Inanimate e'er gri< 
Over the unretuming brave. — alast 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which nom beneath them, but omm shall 



In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living Valour, roUingon Uie foe 
And burning with high aope, shall moulder 
cold and low. ciWWs Harotd, m, a?. 

Malone and other commentators 
identify the Forest of Arden in As 
You Like It with Ardennes. But 
Fumess holds it evident from the bits 
of description and the allusion to 
Robin Hood that Shakespeare meant 
to keep his audience at home, no 
matter in whatsoever foreign country 
the scene be laid. 

Ardennes, Wild Boar oL See 
Wild Boar of Akdbnnbs. 

Aresby, Captain, in Fanny Bumey 
(Madame D'Arbla^'s) Cecilia, a cap- 
tain in the militia full of affecta- 
tions — "a most petrifying wretch." 

Axgantes, in Tasso's epic, Jerusa- 
lem Delivered (1575), one of the 
fiercest and bravest leaders of the 
infidel hosts against the Christians, 
standing second to Solyman. He was 
finally ^n by Rinaldo, and Solyman 
by Tancred. 

Argyle, Archibald, Marquis of, 
nicknamed Gramach (the " ill- 
favored "), figures unfavorably in 
Scott's novel, The Legend of Montrose. 
Outgeneralled by Montrose, his army 
was completely routed at Inverlocfay, 
while he himself incurred contempt 
by watching the battle from the 
safety of a galley on the loch. 
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Aiiyle^ John, Dukeof (1678-1743), 
appears in two of Scott's novels, Rob 
Ray and The Heart of MuUothian. 
He has little to do in the first but in 
the second he takes a prominent part 
as the courtier who introduces Teanie 
Deans to Queen Caroline, a doublv 
irksome task because he was in ill 
favor with her majesty owing to his 
oppodtion to the seven measures 
proposed against Edinburgh after 
the Porteous Riot. 

Axi^ in Shakespeare's comedy. 
The Tempest (1609), the favorite 
messenger of Prospero, an airy and 
fandfuf creation who unites in him- 
self the powers of all elemental spirits. 



"At one time he appears m a sea elf, 
swfanming and careering amid the waves; 
then as a fire spirit who sets the ship on fire 
and climbs like liddng flame up the mast; 
then as a spirit of earth, buried for Prospero 
in the f rosen veins of the ground. His ruling 
nature, however, as his name implies, is that 
of a sylph, a roirit of the sir.'.'— OsRvnnTS, 
Shaktsptar§*s CharacUrs, 

Before Prospero's advent on the 
' island, Ariel had been in the service 
of the witch Sycorax, but being too 
delicate for her "earthly and ab- 
horred commands " he disobe3red her 
and she confined him in a cloven pine. 
Prospero set him tree after twelve 
years' imprisonment. 

Goethe in Faust^ Part n, Act i, 
Sc. I, introduces Ariel as the leader 
of the elves in the intermezzo of the 
Walpureis Night. 

Ariel, the name which Shelley half 
sportively applied to himself. Leigh 
Hunt justifies the api)ellation. "if 
Coleridge," he says, ' is the sweetest 
of our poets, Shelley is at once the 
most ethereal and gorgeous, the one 
who has clothed his thought in drap- 
eries (d the most evanescent and most 
magnificent words and imagery. . • 
Shelley . . . mig:htwdl call him- 
self Ariel." Hiere is a melancholy 
interest in the fact that when Shelley 
puxchased the little fishing smack in 
which he eventually met his death he 
renamed it The Arid, 

Axins (380*336), a priest of the 
Early Qiurch, the founder of the 
6o-<^lled Arian heresy, who refused to 
subscribe to the Nicean creed formu- 
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lated at the Council at Nice, is the 
hero oi a romance, Arius the Libyan, 
an Idyl rf the Primitive Church, by 
Nathan Chapman Kotms. 

Arky Hewy, one of the principal 
characters in Cooper's novel. The 
Red Rover (1827), lieutenant on the 
British man-of-war Dart, Disguised 
as a common sailor, under the name 
of Wilder he ships aboard the pirate 
craft of the "Red Rover" in order to 
betray that notorious freebooter to 
justice. 

AnnadOy Don Adriano de^ in 
Shakespeare's comedy , Love's Labor's 
Lost (1594), a fantastical Spaniard, a 
braggart and a pedant who supplies 
the uurdcal underplot by his wooine 
of Jaquenetta, a country girl, beloved 
also by the down Costard. Costard 
offers to fight him in his shirt and 
Armado has to confess that he has no 
shirt, ne Pedant in Act v, Sc. i, 
supplies a famous description of Don 
Armado: 

His hnmor Is lofty, his disoourse per- 
empto^: his ton^e filed, his eye ambi- 
tious, his gait ma^estical, and his general 
behavior vain, ridiculous and thrasonicsl. 
... He draweth out the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argu- 
ment. 

In him» as in the preposterous 
Holofemes (q,v.) and the pedantic 
curate Sir Nathaniel, the poet satir- 
izes the euphuistic affectations intro- 
duced by John Lylv. But it is going 
too far to identify Armado with Lyly 
himself. 

Armandey one of the titular 
" Learned Ladies " in Moli^re's 
comedy, Les Femmes Savantes, the 
prototype of theperennial blue stock- 
ing. She is differentiated from her 
mother Philaminte by adding a touch 
of prudery to her pedantry — ^feigning 
to put the pleasures of the mind above 
those of the senses while allowing us 
to suspect that her own thoughts 
dwdl tmduly and unpleasantly on 
more material things. 

Anaida, in Tasso's Jerusalem Z>e- 
Ifveredt a sorceress of the Circe type, 
daughter of Charidea, the queen of 
Damascus, by the plebeian Arbilan. 
Satan sent her into the camp of God- 
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frey de Bouillon, where she seduced 
50 Crusaders away from the si^e of 
Jerusalem and later Rinaldo {qj>.), 
whom she conducted to a magnificefit 
palace. Here he abandoned himself 
to a life of sinful luxury imtil rescued 
by Carlo and Ubaldo. She followed 
hun but, having lost her power over 
him, went mad, burned her palace 
and exiled herself to Egypt. Here 
she offered to marry any one who 
would slay Rinaldo. She herself 
unsuccessfully aimed an arrow at him 
and then failed in an effort on her 
own life. 

AimstroDg, Tohn, hero of Scott*s 
tale, Deaih of the Laird's Jock (1827). 
He is known as " the Laird's Jock " 
even after his father's death leaves 
him the Laird of Mangerton. With 
his huge two-handed sword he was 
the unrivalled champion of the 
Border counties. When he became 
old and helpless he entrusted the 
sword to his son, but the English 
champion Poster won it awa^ in fair 
combat and " with a cry of mdigna- 
tion, horror and despair " the Laird's 
Jock threw up his hsmds and fell dead. 

Amoldy hero of Byron's dramatic 
poem, The Deformed Transformed. 
He is the hunchback son of Bertha, 
who hates him as he hates himself for 
his defonmitv. ^ Weary of life, he is 
about to kill himself when a demon 
promises to turn him into any shape 
that pleases him, provided he will 
surrender his soul after twenty-four 
years of earthly experience. Arnold 
consents; the shades of the heroes of 
the past are summoned up in suc- 
cession. Arnold chooses the body of 
Achilles for temporary tenant^p, 
goes to Rome; joins the besieging 
army of Bourbon and enters the 
church of St. Peter's just in time to 
rescue Ol3rmpia. But the proud 
beauty, to escape being taken captive 
by him, leaps from the high altar to 
the pavement. Here the fragment 
comes to an end. 

In this character Byron pictures 
the agonies tbat his own spirit had 
enduiid from morbid consciousness 
of the deformity in his feet. In the 
first line of the first scene Bertha 



cries, •' Out, hunchback! " " I was 
bom so, mother," returns Anu^ 
In his own Life, Moore quotes these 
lines and contrasts tiiem with a pas- 
sage in Byron's Memorabilia, recoid- 
ing his horror and humiliation wfaeo 
his mother, in one of her fits of pas- 
sion, called him ** a lame brat." 
Moore questions " whether that 
whole drama was not indebted for its 
origin to that single reooUecticn." 
Byron acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to a novel. The Three Brothers 
(1803), by Joshua Picker$gill, in 
whiob the hero, Amatdd, baiters his 
soul to a demon for leave to inhabit 
for twenty-four years the body of 
some great and beautiful hero of 
antiquity. He diooses to be Julian. 

Amolphe, m Moli^re's comedy, 
UEcole des Femmes (The School for 
Wives), the representative of jealous 
middle age, a man of selfish purpose 
and rigid theories, ever suspiaoos 
and ever deceived, who has deter- 
mined to train up a model wife for 
himself by keeping her mind unde- 
veloped by learning and unpolluted 
by any knowledge of eviL In Agnes, 
a girl twenty years his junior, he 
fancies he has discovered the proper 
material, but she wofuUy disappoints 
him in the end. It is a little curious 
that both in this play and in its pred- 
ecessor Moli^'s mmd should have 
been occupied with the subject of 
mismated marriages just at the 
moment when he, a man of neariy 
forty, was about to marry a young 
girl of seventeen. The Ecole des 
Maris was first played in June, 1661, 
the Ecole des Femmes at the end of 
1662. Half-way between, in Pebni- 
ary, 1662, he married ArmandeBejart. 
See CsLiifBNB. 

Was it Amumde Bejart and the way of 
trainiDg her to be the beft of wives and 
woman that occuined the mature lover; or 
waa the temptation to laugh at himaelf and 
jeer away any doubts he might have,— or 
at least ue faculty which can subsist even 
without genius, of seeing the ludicrotts 
aspects in which his own position mi^t 
a|>pear to others, — the influence which Inpt 
him to this theme? The imagination caa 
scarcely refuse to fancy some such reason 
for dwelling on sudi a subject.— OuraaHT 
AMD TaavBR, Ifoltfrs. 
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Artagnan, Charles de Baatz, Seig- 
neur d'y the most famous of all the 
heroes of Alexander Dumas. In that 
great trilogy of historical romances — 
The Three Musheteers, Twenty Years 
After, and The Vicomte de Brage" 
lonne — ^his career is traced from we 
time of his arrival in Paris, a lean and 
htmgry Gascon stripling, with three 
crowns in his pocket, mounted on a 
raw-boned yellow pony, until his 
death as Comte d'Artagnan, Com- 
mander of the Musketeers and Mar- 
shal of Prance. The historical period 
covered by these novels extends from 
1625 to 1665. 

On his first day in Paris young 
d'Artagnan, fired with the ambition 
to enter Louis XIII's famous corps 
of musketeers, contrives to entangle 
himself in thiee duels with three of 
the most dreaded members of that 
body, known respectively as Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis. His pluck, 
spirit and good humor win their 
hearty friendship. Thereafter all 
four, sharing aHxe in their fortune 
or misfortune, pass through stirrinfi; 
adventures in Prance and England. 

Though Dumas makes d'Artagnan 
the cental figure of these romances — 
the man whose wit and courage and 
indfinite resources always turn the tide 
when fortune seems to be blackest — 
he does not appeal to the reader as 
strongly as his fellows. There is a 
touch of woridly wisdom, an almost 
Y^ikee shrewdness — in fine, a Gascon 
keenness about d'Artagnan which 
robs him of the hearty S3mipathy we 
lavish upon the others. They fall 
into difficulties and are overwhelmed 
by disaster, and we breathe hard and 
wonder whether they will escape, and 
how. We never feel this delightful 
suspense in the case of d'Artagnan. 
We know that he is always sure to 
oome out on top. He bears a charmed 
Hf e. His author will not let him f aU 
or fail. He can dispense with our 
sympathy. 

DixiiiM't character b drawn largely from 
the senuine memoirs of Charles de Bats- 
Castlemore ( 1633-1673) , who antuned the 
name d'^tagnan (his mother was a Montes- 
qtiieu-d'Artagnan) when at the age of z? he 
set oat for Paris with a letter of introduction 



to Trotsvilles, Commandant of the Muske- 
teer Guard. He was warmly welcomed to 
Paris by his fellow countryman, Isaac de 
Portau. who had changed his name to 
Porthos, and through hmi made the ac- 
quaintance of the guardsmen who called 
tnemselyes Athos and Aramis. On the very 
day of his enlistment he with his three com- 
panions fouf^ht and overcame four of Car- 
dinal Richelieu's hirelings, whereupon Louis 
XIII gave the boy a special audience and 
presented him with fifty ducats and a cadet's 
commission. From then his advance was 
rapid. He retained Louis's friendship and 
gained that of Cardinal Mazarin. He mar- 
ried Mme. de Sainte Croix, widow of M. de 
Dumas, and fell as field marshal at the siege 
of Maastricht in the Low Countries in 1673* 

Artazaminous, in Bambastes FuH- 
oso (1810), a burlesque tragic opera 
by William B. Rhodes, the King of 
Utopia, married to Griskinissa whom 
he woiild divorce. See Bombastes. 

Artegal, Sir (spelled Arth^al in 
the first three books), the imperson- 
ation of justice in Spenser's Fairie 
Queene. Son of Prince Gorlois of 
Cornwall, he marries Britomart {q,v,) 
in Book iii; but his career as an 
avenger and promoter of justice takes 
up aS of Book V. In Canto i he de- 
livers a Solomon-like decision con- 
cerning the ownership of a woman. 
In Canto ii he destroys the corrupt 
practices of bribery and toll. In 
Uanto iii he exposes Bran;adachio 
and his follower Trompart. In Canto 
iv he gave judgment as to the owner- 
ship of a chest of monev found at 
sea. In Canto y he fell into the 
hands of Radigund, Queen of the 
Amazons, was released by Britomart 
in Canto vi, who killed Kadigtmd in 
Canto vii. His last and greatest feat 
was the deliverance of Iiena (Ireland) 
from Grantorto (great wron^) whom 
he slew in Canto xii, an obvious allu- 
sion to Desmond's rebellion in 1580. 
The character of Artegal is meant to 
represent Spenser's friend, Lord Grey, 
of Wilton, who was sent (1^80) to 
Ireland as lord lieutenant with the 
poet as his secretary. 

Artful Dodger. See Dawkins, John. 

Arthur, King, the national hero of 
England, is the chic^ figure in Tenny- 
son s Idylls of the King. In outline 
Tennyson foUows the Arthurian 
romances as collated and harmonized 
by Sir Thomas Malory's Morte 
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d^ Arthur, But he makes some vital 
changes, notably in his character- 
ization of Arthur. Malory indeed had 
dowered him with every virtue save 
one. He dared not so far antagonize 
the early historians and romances as 
to give him a stainless chastity. 
Tennyson does this and so eliminates 
the curse, the crucial element in the 
tragedy, and destroys its most ap- 
palHng and at the same time most 
telling feature. It was Arthur's own 
sin of incest with his half-sister 
Margeuse (g.v.) that brought about 
the downfall of all his hopes and the 
destruction of the Round Table 
through its own impish issufe, the 
treacherous Mordred. 

In Tennyson's hands Arthur ap- 
pears not only as the perfect ruler, 
the suppressor of anarchy, but also 



The great and eentle lord 
Who was as is the conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses, to his knights. 

When the subtle and malignant 
Vivien attempts to sneer at the king's 
blind confidence in Guinevere, Merun 
cries out: 

Oh tnie and tender! Oh'my Uege and king I 
O selfless man and stainless gentleman I 



Guinevere herself has no word of 
blame for the husband she has be- 
trayed save only that he is blameless. 

He is all faolt that has no fault at all. 

Elaitu. 

But in the poem which bears her 
name she laments too late that she 
had refused to tmderstand him. 

I thought I could not breathe in that fine 
air. 

In the same poem Arthur eimlains 
his purpose in organizing the Round 
Table and tells the repentant Gene- 
viere how his enterprise had succeeded 
until her guilt and its consequences 
in the feud with Lancelot had brought 
in confusion and civil war and the 
invasion of the Saxon foe. 

To any one knowing his Maleore, know- 
ing that Arthur's own dn was the cause of 
the breaking up of the Round Table, and 
Guinevere's the means only through which 



that causa worked itself o ut h aving felt 
Arthur's almost irarpoaed refusal to sea 
what was going on under his own eyes 
between his queen and Lancelot, so as to 
save a quarrd with his best knight, till it 
was forced on him; having watched witii 
what a sense of relief as it were Arthur 
waited for his wife to be burnt on her aecood 
accusal — then for one so primed to come on 
Tennyson's representation of the king in 
perfect words, with tenderest pathoa, re* 
hearsing to his prostrate queen his own 
nobleness and her disgrace; the revulsion of 
feeling was too great; one was forced to say 
to the Flower of Kings, "if you really did 
this you were the Pecksniff of the period."— 

P. J. PUENIVAL. 

Afcapart or ABCUpart, in Drayton's 
PolyoUnon, a giant thirty feet l^h 
who lifted up Sir Bevis, his wife 
Josian, his sword Morglay, and his 
steed Arundel and carried all of them 
away tmder his arm. Sir Bevis after- 
wards made Ascapart his slave to 
run beside his horse: 

Bach man as Ascapart of strength to toss 
Por quoits both Temple Bar and Charing 
Cross. 

Aml in Henrik Ibsen's drama Peer 
Gynt (1867), the mother of the titular 
hero. " This poem," said Ibsen, 
" contains much that has its origin 
in the circumstances of m^ own 
youth. My own mother — ^with the 
necessary exaggeration — served as 
the model for Ase." Her death forms 
a striking episode in Act iii. 

Ashburton, Mary, heroine of Long- 
fellow's romance of travel, Hyperion 
(1839), a young Englishwoman whom 
Paul Fleming meets when touring 
Europe in order to forget a domestic 
bereavement and with whom he falls 
in love. Though she esteems him, 
she rejects him, for she does not love 
him. The above outlines fit the story 
of Longfellow's courtship of Miss 
Fanny Ashburton, save that she was 
an American, from Boston. He met 
her in Switzerland four years after 
the death of his first wife. He was 
thirty-two; she was not yet twenty. 
She refused him, and he wrote Hype^ 
rion in the hope of winning her. tie 
succeeded, although at nnt Miss 
Appleton was ill-pleased at thus be- 
coming a centre of public attention. 
The marriage took place July i6, 
1843. In a letter to Ferdinand Frdi- 
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erath, November 24 of that year, 
Lroni^ellow, after complaining <x his 
eyes, continues, " But nev^theless, 
eyes or no eyes, engaged I was and 
married I am. I could see clearly 
enough for that — married to the 
very Mary Ashburton, whose name 
was Fanny Appleton and is Fanny 
Longfellow.'* 

A&ton, Colonel Sholto Doiiglaiy in 
Scott's novel, The Bride of Lammef' 
moor, the dder brother of Lucv. 
Though he loves her, he bitterly 
resents her engagement to the Master 
of Ravenswood, is cruel to her, and 
openly insults her betrothed. 

Aahton, Heniy. Lucy's young^er 
brotiier, a spoiled bov who unwit- 
tingly adds to his sister^ unhappiness. 

KitkUm^ Lacff the titular " bride of 
Lanunermoor," Sir William's dau£[h- 
ter, gentle, pliant and timid, easily 
controlled by the will of others. Be- 
trayed into loving Ravenswood by 
the temporizing schemes of her father, 
she is exasperated to frenzy b^ a 
long tract of unremitting persecution 
from her mother," at whose imperious 
will she throws over her betrothed and 
marries Frank Hayston, Laird of 
Buddaw. Then the weak mind is 
broken and the animal stands at bay 
like a wild cat and breaks the toils 
that enmesh her, and Lucy dies a 
fqfti rl^m in the bridal chamber, but 
not before, in a paroxvsm of insane 
fury, she has stabbecL and danger- 
ously wounded the bridegroom. 

AihUnif Sir WQliam, Lucy's father. 
A parvenu who has risen to political 
importance durins the ^[reat dvil 
wars, he has established his own for- 
tunes on the ruins of the Ravenswood 
family. His temporizing policy with 
regard to Ravenswo^ and his 
daughter prepares the way for the 
tragedy other marriage to another. 

£ihUmf Lady, wife of Sir William. 
** In the haughtmess of a firmer char- 
acter, higher birth, and more de- 
cided views of aggrandizement, the 
lady looked with some contempt on 
her husband," but was willing to join 
in any scheme that might advance 
the family fortunes. She hated 
Ravenswood and scrupled at no 



means whereby she might shake her 
daughter's faith in his loyalty. 

AiUuga, in La Motte Fougue's 
romance, Aslauga*s Knight (18 14), a 
spirit chosen by the knight Froda in 
preference to any earthly love. She 
appears to him in important moments 
in his career, and he dies fancying 
himself clasped in her arms and 
shrouded in her wonderful hair. 

Aamodeus, the hell-bom hero of 
de Sage's satirical romance, I^ 
Viable noiieux, translated into Eng- 
lish by Smollet tmder the title. The 
Devil on Two Slicks. He exoressly 
identifies himself with the Koman 
Cupid but is infinitely more cunning 
and bewildering. In one of the best 
known scenes of the book Asmodeus 
flies at nieht with Don Cleofas to the 
steeple of St. Salvador and, waving 
his hand, unroofs all the houses in 
the city, laying bare their interiors 
and exposing the various occupations 
of the inhabitants. See also viol. 11. 

Astarte, in Boron's tragedy, Man" 
fred, a ^irit in female form who 
intermittently visits the hero in ius 
motmtain solitude and always leaves 
him prostrated with grief. She is 
vagudy t^ical of remorse for some 
temble sm of his past life wherein 
she has been an imwilling partner, 
but had singly paid the penalty. 
Murder? Inoestr — ^these seem at 
least to be the Byronic implications. 
Lady Byron, > according to Mrs. 
Stowe, read into them a confession 
of his guilty relations with Mrs. 
Augusta Leigh. 

We think of Aatarta u youoff, beaatiftil, 
innocent, — guilty, loct, murderea. i>ardoned; 
but still, in her permitted visit to earth, 
speaking in a Toioe of sorrow and with a 
countenance yet pale with mortal trouble. 
We had but a glimpee of her in her beauty 
and innocence, but at last she rises before us 
in all the mortal silence of a ghost, with fixed, 
glased and passionless eyes, revealing death, 
judgment and eternity.— John Wilson. 

Aitrea (Pr. AsirSe), heroine of a 
once famous romance, VAstrU (two 
volumes, 1609-1619), by Honors 
d'Urf6. The period is the fourth 
century. The scene is the author's 
native province, Foreste, in France. 
Astrea is a beautiful shepherdess in 
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love with Celadon, who loves her, 
but her jealous suspicions are awak- 
ened by evil-minded rivals. Hence 
a succession of evils. Celadon, at- 
tempting suicide, is saved by the 
Princess Galatea, who carries him to 
her court. The maiden's grief at his 
disappearance worries her parents 
into the grave. Astrea, all unwitting, 
falls in with Celadon disguised as a 
Dniidess, becomes his companion but 
abandons him when she discovers the 
deception. Again Celadon attempts 
suicide — ^this tmie in the Fountain of 
Truth which is fatal only to liars and 
hypocrites. Astrea accepts the test 
when he survives, begs forgiveness 
for her doubts, and a reconciliation 
makes everybody happy. 

Astropheli the name which Sir 
Philip Sidney assumed for himself in 
writing the love sonnets to Stella, 
i.e,, Lady Penelope Rich (see Stella). 
The process by which he evolved the 
name is a curious one. Having 
abridged Philip Sidney to Phil. Sid., 
he anagrammatized it into Philisides. 
Refining still further, he translated 
Sid. (the abridgment of Sidus, Latin 
for " Star ") into Astron (Greek for 
star), and treating Phil, as if it were 
abbreviated from Philos, *' loved," he 
constructed for himself another pseu- 
donym, the poetical Astrophil, i.e,, 
" beloved by a star," or, if you prefer, 
" love star '^'— " star of love." Lady 
Rich being the bright particular star 
when he worshipped and whose love 
he craved, he designated her, in 
conformity with his own asstimed 
name, Stella. (See AUatUic Monthly, 
November, 1858, vol. 2, p. 676.) 
Hence Philip Sidney was the lover or 
the beloved of a star, or both, while 
Penelope Rich was the star. 

Astynome. See Chriseis. 

Atala, heroine of a romance, A tola, 
or the Loves of Two Savages in the 
Desert (1801), by Francois R^n6 de 
Chateaubriand. The scene is laid in 
North America. Atala is a maiden 
of the Natchez tribe, £ur^)ean on 
her father's side and a Qiristian. 
She falls in love with Chactas, a 
young Indian captive, liberates him 
and nies with him into the wilder- 



ness. After weeks of wandering 
through forest and prairie the couple 
reach a missionary station. Atala 
had been vowed to celibacy by her 
mother. When she finds herself on 
the verge of srielding to passion she 
poisons herself and dies. 

AtalantiSy The New, an imaginary 
island described in a romance by Mrs. 
de la Rividre Manly, Secret Memoirs 
and Manners of Several Persons of 
Quality of Both Sexes from the New 
Atlantis, an Island in the Mediter- 
ranean (16 1 7). The New Atalantis 
is really England and the book is a 
scandalous chronicle of crimes as- 
cribed to the Whig statesmen and 
other public characters who helped 
to bring about the Revolution of 1688. 

AtalilMiy in the drama Pissarro, attri- 
buted to R. B. Sheridan, the name 
fiven to the historical Atahualpa, an 
ndian chief from Ecuador who in- 
vaded Peru but was defeated and 
slain (November 16, 1532) by the 
Incas and their ally Pizarro. 

Atar Gill, hero of a romance of that 
name by Eugene Sue, a negro domes- 
tic in one of the French West Indies, 
who has the esteem and confidence 
of his master and the entire neighbor- 
hood, yet pursues for years a deliber- 
ate plan to destroy the family he 
serves. When his plans have all suc- 
ceeded he tortures the deathbed of 
his master, a hopeless paralytic, by 
revealing the truth, and gloating over 
the impotent wrath and horror of 
the man who had loved and trusted 
him. After the master's death Atar 
Gul is awarded the Monthvon prize 
for virtue in recognition of his sup- 
posed devotion and self-sacrifice. 
There may be a finishing touch of 
cynicism m the man's very name 
which, in Persian, means Ottar of 
Roses (cf, Byron): 

She snatdied the um wherein was mixed 
The Persian Atar-gtil's perfume. 

Brid€ of Abydos, Canto i, x. 

Athalie, heroine of a tragedy (1691) 
of that name by Racine, founded 
upon the Old Testament story ol 
Athaliah (2 Kings xi; 2 Chronicles 
xzii, aodii) who dreamed that she was 
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stabbed by a child robed in priestly 
vestment; st^ recognized its linea- 
ments in Toash, the only surviving 
member of a royal line, and thence- 
forth bent all her energies to accom- 
idish his ruin. He escaped through 
the devotion of his f culowers and 
eventually mounted the throne of his 
ancestors. 

Athelstane, thane of Coningsburgh, 
in Scott's romance, Ivanhoet is the 
rival of the titular hero for the affec- 
tions of Rowena. She prefers Ivan- 
boe, but his father and her guardian, 
Cedric, favors Athelstane, as legiti- 
mate hdr to the Saxon monarchy 
n^ch Cedric is plotting to restore. 
Athelstane, thoueh vain of his 
decent, " stout of heart and strong 
of person," is so " slow, irresolute, 
procrastinating and unenterprising" 
that he has earned the nidmame of 
" the unready." He has no stomach 
for plots that entail hurried journeys 
and indigestions. 

Athens, ICaid of, title and subject 
of a lyric by Lord Byron. It was 
addre^ed to Theresa Macri, the 
eldest (MF three daughters of a Greek 
lady, Theodora Macri, with whom 
B3rron and Hobhouse lodged during 
the ten weeks they spent m Athens, 
1309-1810. Byron wooed her in 
Greek fashion, giving himself a 
wound across his breast with a da^er 
in order to attest his sincerity. 
Teresa, it has been said, received the 
attention as her due and failed to be 
impressed. On the other hand, her 
daughter, Madame Caroline Black, 
in some letters recently discovered by 
Camboujx)gen, librarian of the Athens 
library, asserts that the ** Maid " was 
honestly Sprise, and that until her 
later days she had dreams of the poet 
appearing to her to upbraid her for 

Sving h^self in marriage to another, 
[adiune Black adds that Byron 
wrote to Teresa when he embarked at 
Missdonghi and that she was on the 
point of making a journey thither to 
consecrate her old-time adorer to the 
cause 61 Greece when the end came. 
See DuDU. 

Atho«y in Alexander Dumas' his- 
torical romances, The Tkru Guards- 

3 



men. Twenty Years After^ and The 
Vicomte de Bragelanne, was one of 
the trio of guarasmen with whom 
d'Artaf^nan afiBliates himself on his 
arrival m Paris. A gallant and chival- 
ric figure, he bears with him all the 
languor and the mystery of some 
secret sorrow. He hates women and 
loves the winecup, yet is ever a gentle- 
man in his conduct towards both. In 
real life Athos was the nam de guerre 
of Armand de Sillegue, member of an 
ancient family whidb has given many 
a notable fighting man to Frendi 
history. The real Athos was slain in 
a duel. 

Atkins, Tommy, a nickname for 
the English soldier, which has been 
popularized by the London music 
hsuls, and especially by KiDling in 
his Barrach-roam Ballads. One ex- 
planation states that the name was 
first found in a model roster issued 
by the War Office for the guidance 
ot company sergeants in making out 
their returns, that in a certain ran- 
dom set of names the necessity of an 
alphabetical arrangement was exhib- 
ited by placing t£ere Richard Roe 
and John Dow, soldiers, in the initial 
order of surnames. The first of these 
model entries being " Atkins, 
Thomas," it was not long before 
Thomas Atkins was picked to repre- 
sent the model soldier. 

Mr. ElpUag, in his capacity of Interpreter, 
and by means of his oarrack-room BlaUads, 
made the nation appreciate and tmderstand 
its soldiers infinitely better than they had 
ever done before. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that by means of this proce ss 
of interpretation he changed the attitude of 
the nation. But though many thousands 
of people read how — 

"It's Tommy this an' Tommy that, an* 
'chuck mm out, the brute;' 
But it's 'saviour of his country' when the 
guns begin to shoot," 

the change was for the most part wrought 
indirectly. When you let fly into a whole 
heap of balls, all are moved and affected, 
though only one or two feel the impact 
direct. It is enough if the poet touches 
those who can influence the rest. 



in Pope's Moral Essays, 
Epistle ii, a satirical portrait some- 
times identified with Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, but more probably 
meant for the Duchess of Bucking- 
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ham. Both these ladies were great 
friends of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, who in the same poem figures 
as Sappho. The original Atossa of 
classic fame was a daughter of Cyrus 
and the queen sucoessiveljr of uam- 
byses and Darius Hystaspis. By the 
latter she became the mother of 
Xerxes. Herodotus speaks of her as 
a follower of Sappho. 

But what are these to great Atossa's mind? 

Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind. 

PopB, Moral Essays, Bp. ii. 

AtticoSi an epithet applied by the 
Latins to a person distmguished for 
wit, eloquence or learning — ^from 
Attica, the seat of Greek culture. 
Hence Pope borrowed the name in his 
savage attack upon Addison later in- 
coxporated into the Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot (1735). The portrait ends 
with the couplet which Dr. Quinoey 
has attackea as being intrinsically 
illogical: 

Who but must laugh If sudi a man there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he? 

Hazlitt considers the whole passage 
to be " the finest piece of personal 
satire in Pope." Macaulay praises 
" the brilliant and eneigetic lines 
whidi everybody knows by heart or 
ou^ht to know by heart" but com- 
plams of their injustice. He concedes 
that one charge is probably not with- 
out foundation: 

Addison was, we are inclined to believe, 
too fond of presiding over a circle of humble 
friends. Ox the other imputations which 
these famous lines are intended to convey, 
scarcely one has ever been proved to be 
just, and some are certainly false. That 
Addison was not in the habit of "damning 
with faint praise " appears from innumerable 
passages in his writings, and from none more 
than trom those in whic^ he mentions Pope. 
And it is not merely unjust, but ridiculous, 
to describe a man who made the fortune of 
almost every one of his intimate friends, as 
**so obliging that he ne'er obliged.*' 

See also Courthopb, Life of Pope, 
Chapter viii. 

Aubert, Theresa, heroine and title 
of a historical romance (1819) by 
Charles Nodier. Her lover is a 
sympathizer with the Royalists dur- 
ing the French Revolution. He dis- 
guises himself in female attiie and is 
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befriended by Therese, who to a 
time is ignorant of his sex. 

Attbom, Sweet the scene of Gold- 
smith's poem, Tke Deserted Viliage, 
It is not to be found on the map. 
There is indeed an Auburn in W3t- 
shire but it is not Goldsmith's. 
Macaulay complains that Auburn is 
an Enghsh village in its prosperity 
but an Irish in its decay, and that 
by thus confusing the rural life of the 
two countries the poet had been so 
untrue to fact as to injure his poem 
as a work of art. Goldsmith claimed 
to have taken " all possible pains " 
to be certain of his facts, declaring 
that his account of the village's de- 
cline is based upon personal diserva- 
tion of conditions m England "for 
these four or five years back." But 
there is no doubt that, perhaps lui- 
consciously, he drew upon his mem* 
ories of nis own native village of 
Lissov, in Ireland, and wove them 
into ms descriptions of an imaginary 
English town. 

Auchester, CharleS| in Elizabeth 
Sara Sheppsurd's novel of that name 
(iS53)> A brilliant voung Tew who 
from earliest childhood nnds his 
greatest delight in hearing and study- 
ing music and pouring out his soul 
in melody. When introduced he is a 
child in an old English town living 
quietly with his mother and sister, 
uoing to the Cecilia school in Ger- 
many to carry on his studies he falls 
under the influence of a musical 
genius, Seraphael, who is drawn 
from Mendelssohn, and a great 
singer, Clara Bennette, who is prob- 
ably meant for Jenny Lind. The 
novel was originally published under 
the punning pseudonym <^ E. 
Berger. 

Audley, Lady, heroine of a novel. 
Lady Audley's Secret (1862), by 
Mary Elizabeth Braddon, a gidden- 
haired murderess who is driven to 
crime in order to protect her hoDor 
and suffers agonies of repentance in 
consequence. See Floyd, Aurora. 

Attorey, a reduced form of Ethel- 
dritha or fetheldrida, as in St. Audrey, 
from whose name comes also the 
word " tawdreyt" In Shakespeare's 
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oomedy As You Like It this is the 
name of an awkward and simple- 
minded countiy girl whom Touch- 
stone wins away fiom William. " A 
little thing but mine own " is Touch- 
stone's description of her. 

Augostey a title given by the 
Romans to London ([Londinium 
Augusta) and to other cities in honor 
ci the Kmperor Augustus. London 
is not infrequently thus referred to 
b^ the poets of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Ckmt to the walli wbich fair Angtwta bind. 
Drydbn, MacFUekno4, U 64. 

In his opera Albion and AUnnus 
(1685) Dryden introduces Augusta 
upon the stage as a peraonification 
of London. 

Augusta, whom Byron addresses in 
StanMos to Augusta and EpisUe to 
At^usta (1816), is his half-sister, the 
Honorable Augusta Byron (1783- 
1851), daughter of Captain John 
Byron bv his first wife, Amelia 
D'Arey, Baroness Conyers. Augusta 
married (1807) her first cousin, 
Colonel George Leigh. There are 
numerous references to this Byron's 
only sister scattered through Childe 
Harold and others of his longer 
poems. In fact she was the good 
genius of his life. The sentiment with 
which she inspired him was probably 
the purest and most ennoblii^ he 
ever felt, despite the fact that Byron's 
wife, through the medium of Mrs. 
Stowe, and, more recently, Bsrron's 
grandson, the Earl of Lovelace, have 
sought to cast suspicion on it. In 
Cain and in Manfred these ill-advised 
relatives misread allusions to incest 
as veiled poetical confessions of actual 
crime. 

Augusthit, the heroine of the his- 
toric siege of Saragossa as Joseph 
Palafox was its hero. That Spanish 
dty was invested (June 15, 1808) by 
the French army during the Pen- 
insular war, and, after extraordinary 
heroism on both sides, surrendered 
with all the honors of war on Feb- 
ruary 30, 1809. 

Augustina, a mere girl, was a 
peddler of oool drinks in the beleag- 



uered city. From beginning to the 
end she was ever in the heat of the 
conflict, her courage and resource 
heartening the dSenders in the 
darkest hours of those bloody months. 
She won the name of La Artillera 
from having snatched the match from 
the hands of a dying gunner and dis- 
charged the piece at the besiegers. 
She died in Cuerta, Spain, in 1857 at 
a very advanced age. It was Byron 
who gave her the name of the Maid 
of Saragossa. When he was in Seville 
in July-August, 1809, he used to see 
her as she walked d^y on the prado 
wearing the medals and orders de- 
creed to her by the junta. In t^e 
stanzas dedicated to her in Childs 
Harold he adds a touch of fanciful 
romance to her story by making the 
slain gunner her lover: 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale. 
Oh, had you known her in her softer hour. 
Marked her black eye that mocks her ooal- 

blaokveU. 
Heard her light, liydy tones in lady's bower. 
Seen her lone locks that foil the painter'a 

power, 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace. 
Scarce would you deem that Saragossa's 

tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger's Gorgon face. 
Thin the closed ranks and lead m Glory's 

fearful chase. 

Her lover sinks — she sheds no ffl^tlflied teari 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post; 
Her fellows flee — she checks their 



The foe retir e s s he leads the sallying host; 
Who can appease her like a lover's ghost? 
Who can avenge so well a leader's uul? 
What maid retrieve when man's flushed hope 

is lost? 
Who hang so fleroely on the flying Gaul? 
Foiled bv a woman's hand, before a battered 

wall? CaatQ i. 

Auld Ane, a provincia] name for 
the devil in Scotland and in northern 
England, indicating that he can only 
appear in the sha^ of an old man, 
especially if taken m connection with 
other nicknames for the same per- 
sonaf^: Auld Clootie (probably an 
allusion to his cloven feet), Auld 
Hangie, Auld Homie (from his horns) » 
Auld Nick. 

O thou, whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie 
Hear me, Auld Hangie, for a wee. 
And let poor damned bodies be. 

Bums. 
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Auld Reeide, a nickname for Edin- 
burgh, an allusion either to its smoky 
appearance as seen from a distance 
or the filth of its streets revealed by a 
nearer inspection. It is fair to add 
that the desi^^nation is ill-desired 
to-day. But m 18^0 the London 
Review complained that the quarter 
of the dty to which it was most 
applicable " presents, even to this 
day, the spectacle of the most flagrant 
violation of the most elementary 
rules for the preservation of public 
health and the maintenance of 
domestic decency." 

Aunty Mr. F'a, in Charles Dickens's 
novel, LitUe DorriU, ** an amazing 
little old woman with a face like a 
staring wooden doll, too cheap for 
expression, and a stiff yellow wig, 
pushed unevenly on the toi> of her 
nead." She was characterized by 
extreme severity and grim tadtumity, 
sometimes interrupted b^ a pro- 
pensity to offer remarks m a deep, 
warning voice traceable to no asso- 
ciation of ideas." Among the most 
famous of these irrelevant remarks 
is the one she flung at her partic- 
ular detestation, Arthur Clenman: 
" There's milestones on the Dover 
Road." A further remarkable thing 
about her was that she " had no 
name but Mr. P's aunt." She was 
sometimes alluded to as Flora's 
Legacy, because Flora had inherited 
her from her late husband. 

Ausonia, a poetical name for Italy 
from the Ausones or Ausonii who 
were early settlers on the western 
coast of what was later Campania. 

The soft Auaonia's monumental rdgn. 
Campbbll. Certntd* qf Wyoming, li, 25* 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 

the hero of a book of that name 
(1857-58) by O. W. Hohnes, so called 
because he monopolizes the conversa- 
tion at a Boston boarding house. The 
epigraph on the title page, " Every 
man his own BosweU," favors the 
popular idea that Dr. Holmes was 
chronicling his own imaginary con- 
versations. The successors, respec- 
tively. The Professor and The Poet 
al the Breahfast Table (1859 and 1872}, 



carry on the same or a very similar 
personality under different masks, 
though in the latter book the main 
speaker is not " The Poet "but" The 
Master," a title derived &om his 
degree as Master of Arts, but also 
appropriate on account of the air of 
authority with which he lays down 
the law. 

AtttolycQB. in Shakespeare's com- 
edy, The Winter's Tale, a travel- 
ling pedler, and incidentally a thief, 
self-described as '* a snapi>er up of 
tmconsidered trifles " (Act iv, Sc. 3), 
who feels, and half persuades his 
hearers, that there is nothing criminal 
in his rogueries, for heaven is his 
accomplice: — " If I had a mind to be 
honest, I see Fortune would not suffer 
me; she drops booties into my 
mouth. ' ' Shakespeare took the name 
from the master thief of classical an- 
tiquity, the son of Hermes (Mercury) 
and Chione. Thus his rogue said, 
"My father named me Autolycus, 
who was littered under Mercury." 

That, at the close of his dramatic life, 
after all the trouble he had ftaased through. 
Shakespeare had yet the youngness of heart 
to bubble out Into this merry rogue, the 
incarnation of fun and rascalitv, and let 
him sail off successful and unharmed, is 
wonderful. — ^P. J. Pusnival. 

AutomatheSy hero of one of the 
many imitations that followed in the 
wake of Robinson Crusoe, a philo- 
sophical fiction (1745) by John Kirby, 
entitled: The Capacity and Extent 
of the Human Understanding, ex- 
emplified in the extraordinary case of 
AutomatheSf a young nobleman, who 
was accidentally left in his infancy 
upon a desolate island, and corUinued 
nineteen years in that solitary state, 
separate from all human society. 

Automathes, son of a shipwrecked 
exile living alone from infancy on a 
desert isl^d, grows to manhood, a 
self-taught though speechless philoso- 
pher. The author was indebted not 
only to Defoe's masterpiece but also 
to the Arabian romance, Hai Eben 
Yokhdan, which he might have read 
in the Latin version of Pocock. 

Avenely Lady Alice, in Scott's 
historical romaoce. The Monastery, 
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widow of Walter, Baron of Avenel, 
and mother of Mary, who eventually 
marries Halbert Glendenning. Mary 
is di^cribed as by nature " mild, pen- 
sive and contemplative." In The 
Abbot she reappears as the Lady of 
Avenel who finds the family castle 
so gloomy in her husband's manv 
absences that she welcomes wiui 
fusion the advent of her spirited 
page, Roland Grseme. 

Aviaa, the subject of a series of 
poems, WiUcbie and his Avisa, or the 
True Picture of a Modest Maid and 
of a Chaste and Constant Wife^ which 
was first published in 1594 and re- 
printed in 1880 by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
She is described as a young woman of 
lowly origin, of delicate Mauty, and 
constant both as a maiden and a wife 
against the attacks of many lovers of 
high degree. At last came Henry 
VVlllobie, the reputed author of the 
poems, who applied for assistance 
'' unto his famuiar friend W. S. who 
not long before had tried the courtesy 
of the luce passion and was now newly 
recovered of the like infection." The 
context shows that W. S. not only 
was prominent as a love poet but 
that ne was connected, probably as 
an actor, with the stage. Hence the 
inference that W. S. was no less a 
person than William Shakespeare. 

At latt a perfect copy of the much- 
diieuBsed Avisa has been ducovered; at last 
it has been very caref tally and exhaustively 
edited by one of the most learned of our 
Blisabethan critics, with the careful colla- 
tion of all collateral and illustrative litera- 
ture; and the result is that some one, we 
know not who, being in love with the hostess 
of a country tavern, appealed to Shakespeare 
for assistance in j>rosecutinff his suit, and 
that Shakespeare teased and bantered him 
in humorous malice. This is interesting, 
and the record of it is valuable; but it brings 
OS so near to the person of the great poet, 
and at the same tune reveals to us so ex- 
tremely little oi his nature, that we are 
almost like the boy in Mr. Bala's novel who 
was so much hurt by the pennies whidi the 
lady threw in his face that he forebore to 
thaak her.— 5«lMr^y Revi^Wt April 3, z88o. 

Axel, In Daudet's Kings in Exile 
(i8to), is a thinly disguised portrait 
of the Prince of Orange. 

Ayesha, heroine of an Oriental 
lomance» Ayesha, the Maid oj Kars 



(1834), by James Morier. She is the 
reputed daughter of a rich old Turk 
in Kars. Lord Ormond, a yotmg 
travelling Englishman, sees and falls 
in love with her. His efforts to gain 
acquaintance lead to his imprison- 
ment. He escapes to the stronghold 
of Cara Bey, a noted robber. The 
latter is himself fired with tmholy 
passion by Ormond's description of 
Ayesha's charms. He casts the 
Englishman into an oubliette, makes 
a midnifilit foray upon Kaxs and 
carries off the maiden. Meanwhile 
Ormond has succeeded in communi- 
cating with the Russian commander 
on the neighboring frontier. The 
commander surprises the castle, cap- 
tures Cara Bey and his gang, and 
releases Ormond and Ay^a. The 
latter turns out to be a daughter of 
Sir Edward Wortley, is converted to 
Christianity, and marries Ormond. 

Aylmer^ Rose, subject and title of 
an eight-hned poem by Walter Savage 
LanaoT (1800) which seems destined 
to outlive all his other works in prose 
or verse. Rose Whitworth Ayhner 
was an English maiden whom Landor 
had known in his youth and who died 
at Calcutta in her twentieth year on 
March 2, 1800. In 1909 the stanzas 
were engraved upon h^ tomb through 
the intervention of Lady Graves 
Sawle, whose mother was Rose 
Aylmer's half-sister. 

Aymer^ prior of Jorvaulz Abbey in 
Scott's romance, Ivanhoe, " a free and 
jovial priest who loves the wine-cup 
and the bugle-horn better than bdl 
and book." It was his denunciation 
of Rebecca as " a witch of Endor " 
that led the Grand Master to deal 
with her "as the Christian law and 
our own high office warrant." 

AzOy in Lord Byron's narrative 
poem, Parisina (1816), the wronged 
husband of the titular heroine. lie 
wreaks a terrible vengeance upon the 
lady and her paramour (see Pasi- 
sina). Byron found the story in 
Gibbon's Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick, where it is told A 
Nicholas III, Marquis of Este. "The 
name of Azo," he says, " is substi- 
tuted for Nicholas as more metrical." 
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B, Under the title and initial of 
"Mr. B." and under that alone (the 
novel being composed in a series of 
imaginary fetters) the reader is made 
acquainted with the chief male char- 
acter in Richardson's Pamela^ or 
Virtue Rgwarded (i7f(}). The heroine 
is a servant girl m nis family whom 
he pursues di^onorably. She indig- 
nantly rejects him and leaves the 
house. Mr. B. follows her; passion 
is tnuisformed into love; he overlooks 
the difference of station and marries 
her. Fielding in his novel Joseph 
Andrews (1742), originally begun as 
a burlesque of Pamela, suggests a 
solution of the mysterious imtial by 
supplying Mr. B. witii a sister, Lady 
Booby. It may be noted that in 
some later editions of Pamela an 
endeavor has been made to neutralize 
this outrage by revealing " Mr. B." 
as Mr. Boothby. 

Bab, Lady, in Rev. T. Townley's 
farce, High Life heUm Stairs (1763), 
a maid-servant, who, following the 
custom of the servants' quarters, 
adopts and is known by the name of 
her mistress. She is addressed as 
" your ladyship," affects aristocratic 
airs, reads only one book " which is 
Shikspur," and anticipates Mrs. 
Malaprop by such verbal felicities as 
'* downright hottenpots " applied be- 
hind their backs to gentlemen who 
call upon her mistress. 

Baba, in Byron's Don Juan, the 
chief eunuch at the court of Sultana 
Goebejras. 

Babbie, in J. M. Barrie's novel, 
The Little Minister (1896), the name 
assumed by the wilrul and winsome 
hooine when she disguises herself as 
a gypsy woman. She wishes to 
escape from her betrothed. Lord 
Rintoul, and almost before she knows 
it finds herself caught by Gavin Dis- 
hart, the ezempla^ " Little Minis* 
ter " of Thrums, who himself falls an 
easy victim to her brilliant and un- 
conventional wa3rs. 

Babley. Richard, in Dickens' Daoid 
Copperfidd, a harmless lunatic gen« 
erally called Mr. Dick. See Dice 



Baboon (f>., Bourbon), Lewi% in 

Arbuthnot's poUtical satire. The 
History of John Bull (1712), a cari- 
cature of Louis XIV and hence, by 
extension, of the French people, as 
John Bull is of the Bngli^. I^s is 
thus described by his creator: 



SometimM ycm would lee tUt Leirfe 
Baboon behind his counter eeUing broad- 
cloth, eometimes meaauring linen; next day 
he would be dealing in mercery ware; him 
heads, ribbons, gloves, fans and lace ha 
understood to a nicety; nay, he would 
descend to the selling of tapes, garters and 
shoe-buckles. When shop was shut up. he 
would go about the neighDorhood. and earn 
half a crown by teaching the young men and 
maidens to dance. By these means he had 
acquired immense riches, which he used to 
squander away at backsword, quarter-staff 
and cudgel play, in which he took grsat 
pleasure. 

Backbite, Sir Benjamin, in Sheri- 
dan's comedy. The School for Scandal 
(1777)? ft j^ous, conceited, cynical 
and censorious gentleman, a would-be 
poet and wit, highlv esteemed as such 
among the foolish who consorted 
with him, but publishing nothing, 
because as he pretended ' twas vecy 
vulgar to print," and, moreover, he 
found that he could obtain a wider 
circulation " by giving copies in con- 
fidence to friends." < 

Bacon, Roger (1214*1292), a medi- 
eeval English monk and experimenter 
in natural science who, like other 
pioneers in the middle ages, was re- 
puted to be a magician and as such 
has passed into popular folklore. His 
feats were commemorated in a pam- 
phlet entitled The Famous Historic 
of Frier Bacon, containing the wonder^ 
fid things that he did in his Life, also 
the Manner of his Death, with Ifta 
Lioes-and Deaths of the Two Conjurors^ 
Bungye and Vandermast, and they 
form the comic element in Robert 
Greene's comedy, Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay (i594). 

The i^lay is worth editing: It is Oreane^ 
mastorpiece, and the masterpiece of one wbo 
was an early rival of Shakespeare must be 
interesting. There is an interest in its 
treatment of the story of Bacon, the great 
student degraded by popular superstition to 
the leyel of a vulgar conjurer, and raised 
again by the imagination of a poet to b« 
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the friend of longs and the prophet of great- 
nen for his country. There is a charm, 
moreover, in the genuinely English atmos- 
phere wh^ Greene contrives to throw over 
nis piece— in the Suffolk meads and in the 
schools and streets of Oxford, in the English 
Edward and the "fair maid of Fressingfield." 

Saturday RnUw. 

Badebec, in Rabelais' comic ro- 
mance, PatUagruel, ii, a (1533), the 
wife of Gargantua and the mother of 
Pantagniel, who died in giving him 
birth — no great marvel when it is 
recorded that he came into the world 
accompanied by 81 sellers of salt, 
each leading a mule by a halter, 9 
dromedaries laden with ham and 
smoked tongues; 7 camels, laden with 
eels, and 25 wagons full of leeks, 
garlic, onions and shallots. 

Badger, Bayhaniy in Dickens's 
novel, Bliak House (1853), a physi- 
cian at Chelsea under whom Richard 
Carstone pursues his medical studies. 
He is described as a pink, fresh-faced, 
crisp-looking gentleman with a weak 
voice, white teeth, light hair and 
surprised eyes. Proud of being Mrs. 
Badger's " third," he is continually 
dragging in allusions to her first and 
second husbands, Captain Swosser 
and Professor Dingo. 

Badman, Ifr., the titular hero of 
John Bunyan's allegorical tale, The 
Life and Death of Mr. Bad/man. As 
Badman is the veiy opposite of 
Christian in the Pilgrim* s Progress, so 
his path leads to hell and not to heaven. 

Bagarag, Shibli, in George Mere* 
dith's oriental fantasy. The Shooing 
of Shagpait a whimsical youth who, 
after manv remarkable adventures, 
becomes a barber and shaves Shagpat. 

Bagoty William, in Du Manner's 
Trilby, See Billee, Little. 

Bagttock, Major toe, in Dickens's 
Dombey and Son (1846), a retired 
militaiy officer, blue-faced, red-nosed 
and apoplectic, who cherishes a partly 
conceal^ passion for Miss Tox and 
a consequent jealousy of Mr. Dom- 
bey. He is fond of alluding to lum- 
sdf by affectionate diminutives and 
nicknames: " Old T. B.," " Old Joe," 
" Rough and Tough Old Joe," etc. 

Bailey, Tom. bero of the Story of a 
Bad Boy, by Thomas Bailey Aldnch 



(1869), which is largely autobiograph- 
ical. Tom is only comparatively a 
bad boy and his badness is thrown 
into comic relief by the ptiritanic 
austeritv of the guaiat New England 
town where he lived whose " iimabi- 
tants were, many of them, pure 
Christians every day of the seven 
except the seventh." This town, 
called fRivermouth in the story, is 
evidently Portsmouth, N. H. 

Balllie, Gabriel, in Scott's novel, 
Guy Mannering (1815), the nephew 
of M^ Merrilies, known among the 
gypsies as Grabriel Faa, and among 
his own people in Liddesdale as Tod 
Gabbie or Htmter Gabbie. Pressed 
into naval service under Captain 
Pritchard in the Shark, he deserted 
in order to warn Dirk Hattaraick of 
the Shark's approach. It was he who, 
under the compelling influence of his 
Aunt Me^, gave conclusive testimony 
as to the identity of Vanbeest Brown 
with the missing heir of Mannering. 

Bajazet, sumamed The Thtmder- 
bolt (in Howe's tragedy, Tamerlane, 
1702), the Sultan of Turkey, fierce, 
reckless, indomitable, who is captured 
by Tamerlane (j.v.). 

Balaam, Sir, in Pope's Moral Es- 
says, iii. A " citizen of sober fame " 
and a "plain good man" so long as 
he remamed m obscurity, he was 
ruined by becoming wealthy, a knight 
and a courtier. Finally, accepting a 
bribe from Prance, he was hang^ for 
treason. The character has never 
been identified. 

Balafr6, La (the Man with a Scar), 
the nickname in real life of Henry, 
son of the second Duke of Guise, 
whose face had been slashed by a 
sword at the battle of Dermans (1575), 
and, in Scott's Quentin Durward, that 
of Ludovic Lesly. 

Balaustion, in Robert Browning's 
Balaustion's Adventure (1871) and 
Aristophanes* Apology, including a 
Transcript from Euripides, being the 
Last Adventure of Balaustion (1875), 
a pure invention of Browning. Tlie 
daughter of a Rhodian father and an 
Athenian mother, she casts in her lot 
with Athens when, under the disas- 
trous failure of the Sicilian expedition, 
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the allies of that cit^ were deserting 
for Sparta. Balaustion witnesses the 
disgrace of the former city and the 
triumph of the latter, makes friends 
with Euripides, and through the 
power of her womanhood extorts from 
the ribald Aristophanes a plea for his 
art in answer to a mute reproach of 
Eitripides and a direct chaxge from 
herself. 

Balder, in Sydney Dobell's poetical 
tragedy of that name (1854), a morbid 
young poet who qualifies himself for 
what he conceives to be his mission 
in life by murdering his wife and 
child and putting into Uterary form 
the agonies whida he and they have 
expenenced. W. £. Aytoun has bur- 
lesqued the character m Ftrmilian, a 
Spasmodic Tragedy. 

Balderstone^ Calebi in Scott's 
novel, The Bnde of Lammermoor, the 
only male servant who retained his 
loyalty to the Ravenswoods in their 
misfortunes and who remained in 
their emplov without esroectation of 
reward. Tne queer shiits to which 
he is put to conceal the bareness of 
the domestic larder and the wealth of 
language tmder which he seeks to 
divert attention from all appearances 
of indigence are diverting enough at 
first but eventually weary the reader 
by multitudinous repetition. Never- 
theless he has passed into literature 
as the type of me faithftd servitor — 
a composite in humble station of 
Abdiel and Munchausen. 

Of all our author's foolf and borea, he la 
the moat pertinacious, the most intrusive, 
and, from the nature of his one monotonous 
note, the least pardonable in his intrusion. 
His siUy buffoonery is always marring, with 
gross absurdities and degrading associations, 
■ome acena of tenderness or dignity.— Sbnioe. 

Balfour, John, of Barley, or Kin- 
loch, in S(x>tt's historical romance, 
Old Mortality t a leader in the Cove- 
nanters' army. He occasionally hides 
his identity under the nam de guerre 
of Quintin Mackell of Irongrav. Dar- 
ing in design, precipitate and violent 
in execution, and going to the very 
extremity of the most rigid recusancv, 
he even justifies the murder of Arcn- 
bishop Sharpe in which he took part. 
" My conduct is open to men and 



angels," he says to Harry Morton. 
" The deed was not done in a comer; 
I am here in arms to avow it, and care 
not where, or by whom, I an) called 
on to do so; whether in the council, 
the field of battle, the place of exe- 
cution, or the day of the last great 
trial." 

Btlibarl, CheTalier de, the name 
assumed by Cornelius Barry, uncle to 
Redmond Barrie, the titular hexx> of 
The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq. 
(1844). The Chevalier is a profes- 
sional gambler and adventurer, who, 
under pretence of a diplomatic ap- 
pointment, goes from one European 
capital to another running a private 
faro bank for callow youth ana imbe- 
cile maturity. He makes Barry his 
partner and his tool.. Ever a devoted 
Roman Catholic, the Chevalier in his 
broken old age retires to a convent. 

Baliol, Mistress Martha Bethune, 
of Baliol Lodging, Canongate, Edin- 
burgh, a lady " of quality and for- 
tune " who is sketched at some length 
in the introduction to Scott's romance 
The Fair Maid of Perth. At death 
she is represented as leaving to her 
cousin Chrystal Croftangry the ma- 
terial for the Chronides of tbe 
Canongate. 

Sir Walter notes that in this lady 
he " designed to shadow out in its 
leading points the interesting char- 
acter of a dear friend," Mrs. Murray 
Keith, who died in 1831. "The 
author had, on many occasions, h&sa 
indebted to her vivid memoiy for the 
substratum of his Scottish fictions." 
The Highland Widow is given " very 
much as the excellent old lady used 
tc tell the story." 

Balisardo, m Ariosto's Orlando 
Furioso, a sword owned by Ruggiero, 
made by Palerina, a sorceress, for the 
express purpose of slaying Orlando, so 
true and keen that it would cut even 
magic substances. 

Babiibarbi, in Swift's GuUiver^s 
Travels, a portion of ^ the fabulous 
island of iJaputa, inhabited by in- 
ventors and projectors. 

Balthasar or Balthazar, in Shake- 
speare's plays, a frequent name for 
a servant or valet. Thus Romeo, 
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P6rtia, and also Don Pedro in Much 
Ado about Nothing have attendants 
so called. Portia assumes the name 
of Dr. Balthasar when she appears in 
court disguised as a lawyer. 

Balftiazsr, in the Comedy of Errors, 
a merchant who appears only in Act 
m. So. I. 

Baloe, John off Cardinal and 
Bishop of Auzerre (1420-1491), a 
histoncal character mtroduced by 
Scott in his romance, Quentin Dur- 
ward. In the fiction as in fact he is 
a trusted counsellor of Louis XI of 
Prance, a man of obscure origin whose 
head had been turned by sudden ele- 
vation to derical rank and political 
influence. His downfall came when 
in a moment of wounded vanity he 
yielded to the advances of Crdvecoeur 
and so worked upon the " peculiar 
foibles " of his royal master as to 
induce him to visit the Duke of Bur- 
gundy in Peronne. After the disas- 
trous issue of that episode he was 
confined for eleven years in an iron 
cacje of his own invention. 

Balwhidder, Rev. Micah. in John 
Gait's novel, Annals of tne Parish 
(1821), a Presbyterian minister pre- 
fudioed, narrow minded and conven- 
tional, but full of the milk of human 
kindness and the cream of Scotch 
piety, with just enough of the add 
ol humor to flavor but not curdle. 

BanisteTi in Shakespeare's Henry 
VIII ^ a servant who had murdered 
his master, Henry, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. He appears only in Act ii, Sc. i. 

Bantam, A&gelo. CyruSy Bsq.. M. 
C^ in Chapter xxzv of the Pick" 
wick Papers (1836), by Charles 
Dickens, grand master of the cere- 
monies at the ball which Mr. Pickwick 
attends at Bath. The original of his 
house has be^i identified as No. 12 
Queen Square, Bath. 

Bantam, Lord, the eponymic hero 
xA. a novd (187 1) by Edward Jenkins, 
attacking the domestic arrangements 
of the upper classes in England and 
the theones of social and religious 
reformers of a more advanced type 
than the author's. 

Baptista, in The Taming of the 
ShreWf a ridi gentleman of Padua, 



the father of Elatherine and Bianca. 
His full name is Baptista Minohu 
Barabaa, titular hero of Christo- 

Sher Marlowe's tragedy, Tlie Jew of 
ialta (1586). Maddened by Chris- 
tian persecutors, who treat him Hke a 
beast, he hates them like a beast. His 
daughter has two Christian suitors 
and by forged letters he causes them 
to slay each other. In despair she 
takes the veil. He poisons ner and 
the whole ntmnery, invents an in- 
fernal machine to blow up the Turkish 
garrison, plots to cast the Turkish 
commander into a well and falls into 
it himsdf , and finally is boiled alive 
in a cauldron prepared by English 
law for poisoners, howling and re- 
morseless, r^eretting only that he had 
not done evu enough. 

Dyoe opines that Shakespeare was 
probably acnnaint^iid with Marlowe's 
tragedy. ''But," he adds, "that he 
caught from it more than a few trifling 
hints for the Merchant of Venice wiu 
be allowed by no one who has care- 
fully compared the character of 
Shylock with that of Barabas." On 
the other hand A. W. Ward, while 
admitting the marked difference be- 
tween the two characters, afiEums that 
the two plays are written in essen- 
tially the same roirit. It is, he thinks, 
the mvention of modem players and 
conunentators that Shakespeare con* 
sdouslv intended to arouse sympathy 
with the Jew; and the fact of suda 
svmpathy being aroused is due to the 
unconsdous tact with which the 
poet humanized the character." In 
both plays the view is that fraud is 
the sign of the Jew's tribe; and that 
counter-fraud, though accompanied 
with violence, on the part of a Chris- 
tian is conmiendable. It seems an 
inevitable condusion that in the 
Merchant of Venice no pity was in- 
tended to be fdt for Shylock; but 
Barabas, as Mr. Ward points out, 
was meant to exdte ridicule as weU 
as dislike, and the character, which 
after the banning of the play degen- 
erates into a caricature, has httle 
afi^ty with humanity, while Shylock 
is throughout human and real. See 



Bardi^^ in both parts of Kimg 
Henry IV and in The ilvry Wma 
0f WinisM, is a corporal in wa John 
Folstafi's company. In Hairy Y he 
has been promoted to lieutenant. 

BareacTM, ConntMi of, in Tback- 
eiajr's Vtuuty Fair, the poor aod 
prood wife ol Geor^ Earl of Bare- 



BarataiU, in Cervantes' romance, 
Don Qmxolt (1615), an island dty 
over which Sancho Pania was ap- 
pcnnted perpetual governor. It con- 
tained about 1000 inhabitants. 
" They gave him to understand that 
it was otlled tiie island d Barataria, 
either because Barataria was really 
the name of the place, or because he 
obtained the government of it at so 
cheap a rate. On his arrival near the 
gates of the town, the municipal 
<^cera came out to receive him. 
Presently after, with certain ridicu- 
lous ceremonies, they presented 1''"' 
with the keys of the town, and con- 
stituted Viim perpetual governor of 
the island of Barataria," The honor 
was an empty one. Sancho's very 
table was presided over by Dr. Pedro 
Rezio de Aguero, who had every dish 
whisked away before he could touch 
tt, sometimes because it heated the 
blood and sometimes because it 
chilled it, but always on some ridicu- 
lous pretext. 

BardeU, Hrt. Uarflu, in Dickens's 
Pickfpick Papers (1836), the relict 
and sc4e executrix of a deceased 
custom-house c^cer, landlady of 
" Apartments for Single Gentlemen " 
in Goewell Street, \^eTe Mr. Pick- 
wick for a period was her star lodger. 
" - IS a comely woman, of bustUng 



into an exquisite talent." . __ 

wick's will was law in her house; he 
had little to grumble at in his apart- 
ments, which, though on a limited 
scale, were neat and comfortable. 
Unfortunately she dther misunder- 
stood or deliberately plotted to mis- 
understand his intentions, and one 
day was found fainting in his arms 
by his friends — the result of an inno- 
cent remark which she had construed 
as a proposal. Hence a breach of 
promise case trumped up and by the 
nnprincijded lawyers Dodson and 
Fc^. Tlw trial occurs in Chi^ter 
xxxiv. The diaracter is said to l^ve 
been founded on a Mn. Ann BUis, 
" iriio k^t an eating house near Doc- 
tors' Commons." 



Brussels just before the battle of 
Waterloo, goes down to her knees to 
her to b^ for her horses to escape 
from the dty, and later tries once 
again to snub Becky at Gaunt House, 
but this time finds she has caught a 
tartar. She had previously af^eared 
in Jeames' Diary as " a grand and 
hawfile pusnage with a R«£ng nose." 
Her husband, briefly sketdted in 
Vanity Fair as a gentleman witJi 
" not much pride and a large appe- 
tite," flits anacbronistically thrmgh 
the pages of that novd and <^ Pen- 
dtnnis (Chap, ii) and Tie Nencomet 

BaAer, Lemnd, the diief character 
in a novel. The Minister's Chartfi 
(1887), by W. D. Howells, a self- 
imagined poet who takes too seriously 
the praises bestowed upon his verses 
by the amiably unveradons Mr. 
Sewell, leaves his rustic hcone iat 
Boston and meets with many disap- 
pointments before he finds his levcL 



Boston utd falli into temptation. 




bU BRrap*. cuB- 
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Barker, Petar, hero of a once fa- 
mous novel, T}i» Bachtlorof th» Al- 
6<M"y (187A), bv Mannion W. Savaga. 
A tnorougnly humorous creation.. 

Baridt, Mr., in Dickens's Da»ii 
Copperfield, the Yarmouth carrier, a 
silent, shy man, who marries Clara 
P^gotty, declaring bis intentions by 
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sending through David the laconic 
message, " Barkis is willin*." He is 
said to have been drawn from one 
Barker, whom Didcens knew at 
Biundmton. 

BarlasB, Kate, a sobriquet nven 
to Catherine Douglas, when King 
James I, of Scotland, was pursued by 
conspirators he sought refuge in the 
BlacJc Priars' monastery at Perth. 
To keep out the mtuderers Catherine 
thrust her arm through the door- 
staples. The door was forced, Cath- 
arine feU back with a shattered arm, 
and the king was murdered in the 
sanctuary where he had t^cen refuge. 
In honor of her deed Catherine re- 
ceived the famous sobriquet. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti made this episode 
the subject of his ballad, The King's 
Tragedy (1880). Catherine in her old 
age IS supposed to tell the story. 

Barieycom, Sir Johiit a humorous 
personincation of ^e and all other 
liquors made from barley. The jest 
is very old; it may be found in a 
fifteenth century tract, The Arraign- 
ing and IndicHnf ■ of Sir John Barley 
com, ikfi/., and m a ballad preserved 
an The English Dancing Master 
(1651). The poem has be^ slightly 
levanmed by Bums. 

Banowy Bfllyi hero of an English 
comic song popular in the early 
nineteenth centtuy. In 1855 Robert 
Brough adopted his name as that of 
the pretended author of the Barlow 
PafirSt writing on current topics in 
various forms of verse, but never 
ling for long without some 




irkine back to the refrain of the 
original song: 

Now isn't it hard upon B\X\j Barlow. 

O dear raflsed-y O, 
Now isn't it hard upon Billy Barlow. 

Bailow, lir«9 in Thomas Day's 
juvenile story, Sandford and Merion, 
the didactic tutor of the two boys 
who never loses an opportunity for 
advice or instruction. Dickens has 
an essay, " Mr. Barlow " ( Uncom" 
mercial Traveller, xxxii), in which he 
presents a parallel case — an irrepres- 
sible instructive monomaniac, who 
knows everything and knows that he 
knows it. 



Bariow, Rev* WiUianu the titular 
hero of an opera. The Vicar of Bray 
(1882), by Grundy and Solomon. Joe 
Barlow and his wife Alice are char- 
acters in H. J. Byron's comedy, A 
Hundred Thousand Pounds (1866). 

Bamaba^ Parson, in Pielding's 
Joseph Andrews (1742), a vain and 
weak though not unworthy clei|y- 
man. Very dictatorial, mightily mi- 
pressed with his own di^ty and 
miportance, he especially prides him« 
self on his knowledge of the law and 
on the excellence of his sermons: 
" three bishops had said that they 
were the best that ever were written, 
and were even better than Tillotson's 
discourses, though he was a good 
writer and said things very well. 

Bamabyi Mra., heroine of Prances 
Trollope's novel, Widow Bamahy 
(1838), a fussy, good-natxired, vulgar 
woman whose chief aim in l^e is to 
marry again. This object she accom- 
plishes in a sequel. Widow Bamaby 
Married (1840), and subsequent ex- 
periences in the United States are 
recorded in a third book, 7^ Bam- 
abys in America (1843), which repeats 
the unfavorable verdict on trans- 
atlantic manners already expr^sed 
in the same author's Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans (1832). 

Bamade Family, in Didcens's lAttie 
Dorrit, '* a very nigh family and a 
very large family.' Nine of them 
figure in the novel: Lord Dedmus 
Bamade, " a cabinet Minister; " 
Mr. Tite Bamade, ** a permanent 
offidal at the circumlocution office; " 
Mrs. Tite Bamade, nee Stiltstalking; 
Clarence Bamade, a son of Mr. Tite 
Bamade, " had a youthful aspect, 
and the fluffiest little whisker per- 
haps that ever was seen; " the Misses 
Bamade, daughters of Mr. Tite 
Bamade, " double loaded with ac- 
complishments and ready to go off ; " 
Penunand Bamade, private secretaiv 
to Lord Dedmus Bamade, and Wil- 
liam Bamade, member of Parliament. 

Bamardine, in Shakespeare's Meas- 
ure for Measure, is described in the 
cast as "a dissolute prisoner." 
Though introduced into but two 
short scenes in Acts iii and v he makes 
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an ineffaceable impression. Hazlitt 
praises the character as " one of the 
finest (and that's saying a bold word) 
in all Shakespeare. He is what he is 
by nature and not by circumstance 
' careless, reckless and fearless of 
past, present, and to come.' " 

Baxiihelmy Minna yon, titular 
heroine of a drama by Gotthold 
Bphraim Lessing (1767). She is the 
betrothed of a Prussian officer in the 
Seven Years* War, Major von Tell- 
heim, who being disgraced and de- 
graded on a false charge of embezzle- 
ment, renounces her hand. Vainly 
she vows unaltered love. She is an 
heiress, and he will not be beholden 
to her generosity. But he learns 
that for his sake she has been disin- 
herited by her wealthv tmde. Then 
he bqg[s her to renew the engagement. 
As she seems about to yield, a letter 
arrives. Tellheim's innocence has 
been established; his rank and pay 
restored; he is even assured of speedy 
promotion. Miima, assuming the 
r61e her lover had dropped, now re- 
fuses in her poverty to take advantage 
of his generosity. While Tellheim is 
still pleading, her unde arrives, and 
it then tnmspires that the story of 
the disinheritance had been invented 
by Minna in order to win backher lover. 

As the first German drama dealing 
with national characters and con- 
temporary events, it exerted a wide 
and salutary influence in Germany. 
It was translated or, rather, para- 
phrased into French as Les Amans 
GSnSreux, and into English (1786), 
by James Johnstone as tne Disbanded 
Officer, and was the parent of numer- 
ous soldier dramas which flooded tiie 
European stage during the last half 
of the eighteenth century. 

Bamwall, George, hero of a famous 
English ballad of unknown author- 
ship and uncertain date, but probably 
issued in the later sixteenth century: 
An Excellent Ballad of George Bam- 
well, an Apprentice of London who 
Thrice robbed his Master and Mur^ 
dered his Uncle in Ludlow. Origi- 
nally ixmocent and industrious, he isSls 
into the toils of Sarah Millwood, a 
courtesan, who instigates him to rob 
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and murder, and then threatens to 
inform upon him. He flies beyond 
seas, writes a letter of confession to 
the Lord Mayor of London implicat- 
ing Sarah; she is executed, and Bam- 
wdl himself suffers capital punish- 
ment in Polonia for some fresh crime. 
His posthumous celebrity, won 
through the ballad, was very greativ 
increased when George Lillo maoe 
him the subject of a tragedy (1731), 
and during the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century he became the hero of 
son^, novels and pantomimes which 
deviated still further than LiUo's 
play from the original ballad. Finally 
Thackeray apotheosized him tmder 
the more aristocratic name of George 
de Barnwell (c.v.). 

Barnwell, George de, hero of a 
burlesque in Thackeray's Novels by 
Eminent Hands, which originally 
appeared in the London Pimch as 
Punches PriMe Novelists (1847). This, 
the first in the series, is facetiouslv 
attributed to " Sir E. L. B. L. Bart.^' 
and purports to give three specimen 
chapters of a romance whose scene is 
laid in London at "an indefinite 
period of time between Queen Axme 
and George H," and in whidi George 
de Barnwell, like Bulwer's Eugene 
Aram, murders his unde from the 
highest and noblest motives, the 
desire to rid the world of a monster 
who had no sympathy with the 
Beautiful and the Ideal and to use his 
wealth in relieving poverty, in aiding 
sdence, and in upif ting art. 

There was a real George Bamwall 
(g.iF.), who figured in the criminal 
aimals of England. 

Banyy lurs., Barry Lyndon's 
mother m Thackeray's novdcd Barry 
Lyndon, an energetic, thrifty and 
handsome Irish lady who is proud of 
her son's successful rascality and his 
ridi bride, though she eventually 
resents his assumption of superiority. 

Bany, Redmond, the real name of 
Barry Lyndon. See Lyndon, Bar&t. 

Barsisa, a Santon or Mohammedan 
saint, whose story, as told by Addi> 
son, in No. 148 of the Guardian, fur- 
nished Lewis with the germ of his 
novd, The Monh, Addi^ took the 
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story from the Turkish Tales. Bar- 
sisa, after a life of great sanctity, was 
In his old age tempted by the devil 
to offer violence to a beautiful prin- 
cess who had beoi confided to his 
care. To conceal his crime he was 
driven to murder her, and when the 
murder was discovereMl he sold him- 
self to Satan in a vain effort to pur- 
chase his freedom. 

Barstowe, Captainy in Scott's Peo- 
eril of ^ Peak, the name assumed by 
a Jesuit named Fenwicke who gives 
Julian Peveiil a treasonable letter 
from the Countess of Derby to be 
delivered in London. His plans are 
frustrated by Fenella. 

Bart, Lily, heroine of Tke House of 
Mirik (1906), a novel by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton. A beautiftd, el^:ant, high- 
strung woman whom fate has thrown 
intofashionable society in New York 
City without money enough properly 
to rri^'^rifA\t\ her position. ^ This is how 
she appears in Chapter i to the eyes 
of Lawrence Sheldon who is destined 
to be her lover: 

He had a conftiMd lenM that she must 
have cost a great deal to make, that a great 
many dull and ugly people must in some 
mysterious way have been sacrificed to pro- 
duce her. He was aware that the quahties 
distinguishing her from the rest of her sex 
were chiefly external, as though a fine glace 
of beauty and fastidiousness had been ap- 
plied to yulgar clay. Yet the analogy left 
nim unsatisfied, for a coarse texture wUl not 
take a high finish, and was it not possible 
that the material was fine, but that cir- 
cumstanoe had fashioned it into a futile 
shape? 

Bartholo, Dr., in Beaumarchais' 
comedies, Le Manage de Figaro and 
Le Barbier de Seville^ a jealous, sus- 
picious and exacting tutor. 

Barton, Amos, prmdpal male char- 
acter in Geoige Eliot s story, The 
Sad Fortunes of ike Rev. Amos Barton, 
collected in the volume, Scenes of 
Clerical Life. 

Barton is a poor country clergyman 
little liked by his parish, always at 
odds with his vestry, shabbily dressed, 
ever thinking of the little mouths at 
home which he finds it hard to fill or 
of his invalid wife, wasting away be- 
fore the bloom of youth is passed but 
every moment growing sweeter ia his 



eyes as the final parting draws 
irrevocably nearer. 

The sad fortunes of the Rev. Amoe 
Barton are fortunes which clever story- 
tellers with a turn for pathos, from Gold- 
smith downwards, have found of very good 
account — ^the fortunes of a hapless clergy- 
man in daily contention with the problem 
how uixm £80 a year to support a wife and 
six children in ecclesiastical gentility.— 
Lbslis Stephen. 

Barton, Sir Andrew, hero and title 
of a ballad, probably written in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, which versified the 
story of that famous Scotch admiral 
(died 151 1). Aroused by his depre- 
dations against English merchant 
ships, the Earl of Surrey sent his two 
sons out to sea to retaliate, and in 
the engagement that followed (Atigust 
2, 151 1) Sir Andrew was killed. 

Barton, Mary, heroine of the novel 
of that name (1848) by Mrs. E. C. 
Gaskell, is the daughter of a weaver 
in Manchester. When the factory 
shuts down during the troubles of 
1842 her mother and her Httle brother 
die from privation and she is left 
alone to tend to her father. Embit- 
tered by reverses John Barton has 
become a Chartist and is involved in 
a plot to assassinate a young mill- 
owner. ^ Jem Neilson, whom Mary 
loves, is arrested on suspicion and 
Marf devotes herself to me task of 
clearing Neilson witliout exposing her 
father. 

Bashville, in George Bernard 
Shaw's novel, Cashel Byron's Profes- 
sion, a footman in the service of Lydia 
Carew, an orphan heiress and a 
beauty for whom he cherishes a dar- 
ing but tmrecjuited affection. R. L. 
Stevenson dehghted in this character, 
as may be seen in a letter first pub- 
lished in the preface to the revised 
edition of the novel (1902) where he 
wishes that the author " only knew 
how I had enjoyed the diivalry of 
Bashville— O Bashville! /«» chortle I 
(which is finely polyglot)." 

Baaile, in Beaumarchais' comedies. 
The Marriage of Figaro (1775) and TTte 
Barber of Seville, a miser, a bigot and 
a slanderer. His favorite formula is 
'' Calunmiate, calumniate; some of it 
will stick." 



Basiliico, in the anonvmous 
comedy, SoUman and Persida (1^92), 
a boastful but cowardly knifht. 
When the newly knighted Bastard m 
King John (Act i, Sc. 2) is called bv 
his mother a " most untoward knave 
he humorously reproves her 

Knight, knkrht. good mother, BMiUaco-like, 
WhAt, I am dubbed, I h»Te it on my ehoolder. 

Basllittf, in Sir PhiHp Sidney's 
romance, The Arcadia, the king of 
that imagjinary region. 

Baiiamo, in Shakespeare's comedy, 
The Merchant of Venice (15^8), " a 
IfinamftTi and friend to Antomo," and 
suitor to Portia. His success in 
choosing the right one among three 
caskets wins him her hand. It was 
for Bassanio that Antonio entered 
into his strange compact with Shylock 
(a.v.). One of the most colorless of 
all Shakespeare's characters, he seems 
hardly deserving of Antonio's affec- 
tion or Portia's love. 

Baasetty Octaviai heroine of A Fair 
Barbarian (1881), a novel bv Mrs. 
Prances Hoidgson Burnett. A nine- 
teen-year-old girl from Nevada, she 
comes to visit her aunt, Miss Rhoda 
Bassett, in the English village of 
Slowbridge. Her innocent abandon 
outrages the chill proprieties of the 
elder ladies, raises secret jealousies 
among the younger ones and excites 
open admiration &om tiie bucks and 
beaux who flock around her, half 
ashamed of their own devotion. 

Bastard of Orleans (Fr. B&tard 
d'Orl^ans). A nickname given to 
Jeane Dunois (1403-1468), a natural 
son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, the 
brother of King Charles VI. He 
fought against the English by the 
side of Joan oi Arc and contributed 
largely to their expulsion from Prance 
after the death of that heroine. He 
figures in Shakespeare's I Henry VI, 
in Mark Twain's, and generally m all 
novels and plays concerning Joan of 

Arc (g.f.)' 

Bates, Charley, generally called 
Master Bates in Olioer Twist (1857), 
by Charles Dickens, one of Pagin's 
pupils in the art of pocket picking. 
His dexterity is almost equal to that 
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of the Artful Dodger. SeeDAWxnrSg 
John. 

BateiL Miss, in Jane Austen's 
novel, Emma (i8i<;), a worthy old 
maid, happy in eking out a narrow 
income and caring for a failing 
mother. Though conceded to be the 
village bore, " a great talker on little 
matters, full of trivial communica- 
tions and harmless gossip," she was 
yet universally popular from her 
effusive goodness ca heart. " She 
was a happv woman and a woman no 
one named without eood-wilL It 
was her own contented temper that 
worked such wonders. She loved 
everybody, was interested in every- 
body's happiness." GoMwin &nith 
omnes that "the hand which drew 
Miss Bates, though it could not have 
drawn Lady Macbeth, could have 
drawn Dame Quicklv, or the nuise 
in Romeo and Juliet, 

Bafl^ Malor, in Henry Fielding's 
novel, Amelia (17^1), a vain but 
kindly and high-nunded gentleman, 
fellow prisoner with Captain Booth 
who strives to conceal his poverty 
under a lofty bearing and magnilo- 
quent speech. Geoxve Colman the 
jrounger has imitated this character 
m Lieutenant Worthington, hero of 
his comedy, The Poor Gentleman 
(1802). 

Batfasheba, in the Old Testament, 
was the wife 0f Uriah. David had 
the husband treacherously put out of 
the way in order to enioy the em- 
braces of his wife. Bathsheba became 
the mother of Solomon. In Dryden's 
satirical poem, Absalom and AchiUh- 
phel, the name Bathsheba is given to 
Louise de Keroual, the French znis- 
tress of Charles II, whom he bestowed 
in marriage on one of his minions, 
making hmi Duke of Portsmouth. 

Batae» Ben, a " sddier bold " in 
Thomas Hood's punning ballad, 
Faithless Nelly Gray, who is forsaken 
bv his eponvmic love after he has lost 
all his limbs in the service of his 
country. 

Battley Sanh, in Charles Lamb's 
Mrs, Battle on Whist, one of the 
Essays cf EHa, was in real life Sarah 
Bumey, nie Payne, the wife of 
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Madame D'Aiblay's brother and the 
mother of Lamb's great friend, Martin 
Btimey. All Mrs. Battle required, 
it will be remembered, was " a clear 
fire, a clean hearth, and the rigor of 
the game." 

BayeSy the chief character in The 
Rehearsal (1671), a btirlesque by 
George VilHers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, intended to ridicule the extrav- 
agance of the " heroic " plays during 
the Restoration. The founder of this 
school, Sir William Davenant, was 
living when the piece was begun. He 
was poet laureate, t«e., wearer of the 
bays, Whence Bayes. The play was 
so long in hand that Davenant died 
(1668) before it was produced; Dry- 
den succeeded him as laureate and 
the character of Bayes was passed 
on to him. Some of Davenant's 
characteristics, e.|f., his broken nose, 
were retained, but the " hum and 
buzz," the rhodomontade were even 
more applicable to Dryden than to 
Davenant, and the profuse quotations 
from Dryden's plays emphasized the 
likeness. Dryden retaliated by mak- 
ing Buckingham the Zimri (q.v.) of 
Absalom and AchUophel, Bayes is 
represented as the author of a mock 
tragedy under- rehearsal, and takes 
boUi himself and his play in a gro- 
tesquely serious spirit. He is vain, 
foolish and irritable, obsequious to 
the great and tyrannous to his 
subordinates. 

Sheridan recast The Rehearsal into 
The Criiic, or a Tragedy Rehearsed 
(1779), and remodelled Bayes into 
Sir Fretful Plagiarv (ff.».). 

Bayham, Frederick, in Thackeray^'s 
novd, The Newcomes, appearing m- 
ddentally also in The AavefUures of 
Philip, Chapter x, a good-natured, 
rollicking, magniloquent Bohemian 
attached to the staff of the Pall Mall 
GaMeUe. He alludes to himself famil- 
iarly as P. B. and is known to most 
of his friends by those initials. The 
character is said to have been drawn 
from one of Thackeray's Bohemian 
acquaintances, William Proctor, who 
among other points of resemblance 
always spoke of himself in the third 
person as William. 



Bavnes, Charlotte, in Thackeray's 
novel. The Adventures of Philips the 
loval, faithftd and devoted girl with 
whom Philip Pirmin is in love and 
whom he marries despite all opposi- 
tion from her family. She is mtro- 
duced in Chapter zvi with the 
following description: " A tall young 
lad>[ in a brown silk dress and nda 
curling ringlets falling upon her fair 
young neck — ^beautiful brown curling 
ringlets, vous comprenez, not wisps of 
moistened hair, and a broad dear 
forehead, and two honest eyes shining 
below it, and cheeks not pale as thev 
were yesterday; and lips redder still. 
Indeed, never was a pleasanter pic- 
ture of health and good-humor." 

Baynea, General Charlea, in Thack- 
eray's novel Philip, father to Char- 
lotte, a brave man in action, but 
timorous and weak in common life, 
especially in presence of his wife, who 
nues him wim vigor and acrimony. 

Bazan, Don CiBtar de, hero and 
title of a Prench drama (July, 
18^) bv Dumanoir and D'Bnnery 
which has been freely imitated, 
adapted or burlesqued by English 
playwrights. The nrst Enelish ver- 
sion by k Beckett and Mane Lemon 
(October, 1844) retained the Prench 
title and followed the original more 
closely than its half-dozen successors. 
This IS the version prepared for Lester 
Wallack in London and reproduced by 
him in New York in 1849. Pechter s 
version dates from 1861. John 
Brougham brought out the first 
burlesque, Don Casar de Bassoon, 
in 1845. 

Bazaro£f, in Tourgenief's novel. 
Fathers and Sons, a young student of 
advanced opinions despisii^ the 
gentler graces exemplified m the 
young nobleman Kirsanoff. His 
views dash not only with the world 
at lait^ but also with his own circle 
and uiere is a deep pathos in the 
confused efforts of his father to 
understand the son's new ideas and 
the young man's vain attempts to 
convert the father. 

Bazaroff dies, not on the scaffold 
as his early career might seem to 
foreshadow, but of blood i>oi8oning 
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Beliiid«9 heroine of Pope's mock- 
heroic poenit Tlie Rape of the Lock 
(1712), which De Quinoey calls " the 
most exquisite monument of playful 
fancy that universal literature af- 
fords." In real life her name was 
Arabella Fermor. She was the lady 
to whom Pope had already addressed 
the famous unes: 

If to her ihare some female errors fall, 
Ix>ok on her face and youll forget them all. 

Pope dedicates the poem to Mis- 
tress Fermor, having written it in 
the hope of patching up a quarrel 
between her and Lord Petre that had 
broken the friendship between them 
and threatened to disrupt two fam- 
ilies. His lordship, in a freak of 
gallantry, had abused a lover's privi- 
itge by cutting off a lock of her hair. 
She resented this liberty. Pope 
undertakes to answer the questions 
thus put in the introduction: 

f Say, what strange motive. Goddess, could 

compel 

A well bred lord to assault a gentie belle? 

O sar what stranger cause, yet unexplored. 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord?" 

and he embellishes the story with 
invocations, apostrophes, the inter- 
vention of supernatural beings and 
the rest of the epic mechanism. See 
Bbrbnice. 

Belinda Harvey* See Hakvet, 
Belinda. 

Beline, in Moli^re's comedy, Le 
Malade Jmaginaire, the second wife 
of Argan, the treacherous and self- 
seekine stepmother of his children, 
who abets and encourages his follies 
in the hope that his death may leave 
her free to despoil his estate. 

BeUaarius. uie greatest of Justin- 
ian's generals (obit. 56^), is the hero 
of Marmontel's histoncal romance, 
Bdisaire, whidi utilizes some famous 
traditions now discredited. Accord- 
ing to authentic historv Belisarius, 
after overthrowing the Vandal king- 
dom in Africa and the Gothic king- 
dom in Italy, was in 563 accused of a 
conspiracy against the life of Jus- 
tinian. He was imprisoned for a 
year in his own palace and then re- 
stored to favor. Marmontd follows 
the pathetic l^end that he was dis- 



graced, blinded, and reduced to be^ 
for a living in the streets of Constanti- 
nople, witii a label around his head 
Date oholus Belisarii (" Give an 
obolus to Belisarius"). 

Belly Besqr, in Allan Ramsay's 
ballad of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
the daughter of a country gentleman 
near Perth who, when the plague 
broke out in 1666, retired with ner 
friend Mary Gray to a romantic spot 
called Bum Braes. Here their needs 
were supplied by a young man who 
was in love with both of them. Un- 
fortunately he caught the infection, 
communicated it to the ladies, and 
all three died. 

Belli Helen LaQra» generally known 
as Laura, the heroine of Pondenms, 
who eventually marries Arthur, her 
cousin. As Mrs. Arthur Pendennis 
she also appears incidentally in The 
Newcomes and Philip. She is modest, 
amiable and noblv generous, coming 
to the aid of Helen Pendennis with 
her own money when Arthur has 
been extravagant. Brought up with 
Arthur and more or less attadied to 
him from infancy, her love for the 
heroic is momentarilv captured by 
Warrington and mij^ht have grown 
into a strong passion had he not 
checked it by the story of his un- 
fortunate secret marriage. 

Pendennis, so the story goes, was based 
upon a true anecdote of finiriitoa life, told 
to Thackeray by the Misses Smith (daugh- 
ters of Horace, part author of RtjecUd 
Addressts) when he told them he had to 
produce the first number of a novel in a 
tew days and had no idea how to start one. 
In gratitude he christened his heroine Laura 
after a younger sister, Mrs. Round. When 
Pendennis was finished the original Laura 
was very angrv, or at least pretended to be 
very angry. Ill never speak to you again. 
Mr. Thaciceray." she declared; "you know 
I meant to marry Bluebeard '* (Lady Rodc- 
minster's name for George Warrington). It 
may perhaps be remarked that it is rather 
curious that Thackeray should have chris- 
tened his heroine Laura Bell, for that was 
the name of a demi-mondaine of the day. 
so notorious that it is inconceivable that 
such a man about town as the author should 
not have heard of her. — Lswis Mblvills, 
Thaektray's Orifinals in Somt AsP^cis qf 
Thacktray (19x1). 

BeUair, in Etherege's comedy of 
The Man of Mode (1676), is supposed 
to be a bit of self -portraiture. 
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BeUaiTy Count, a French officer held 
prisoner at Licnfield» in Parquhar's 
comedy of lite Beaux Stratagem 

(1707). 
Bellario, in Beaumont and 

Fletcher's Philaster^ the name as- 
sumed by Euphrasia (g.o.) when she 
digeuises hersdf as a page. 

Bellaiio, Doctor, in Shakespeare's 
Merchant cf Venice, a learned lawyer 
cousin to Portia who, when she dis- 
guises herself to plead in court, gives 
her a letter to the Doge that aids her 
in her stratagem. He never appears 
on the scene. 

BeUaston. Ladt7, in Fielding's novel, 
Tom Jones (1750), a profligate woman 
of wealth and fashion fiom whom 
Tom Jones accepts a degrading 
maintenance during an impecunious 
period of youth. 

Suppose we were to deicribe tlie doiam of 
•ttch a person m Mr. LoveUce. or my Lady 
BMasUm . . . ? How tne pure aad 
outraged Nineteenth Century would blush, 
■cream, run out of the room, call away the 
young ladies, and order Mr. Mudie never 
to send one of that odious author's books 
againl — ^Tbackxray, English Humorists, 

Belle Dame moB Mercy, La, hero- 
ine of a poem of that name, once 
supposed to be a translation by 
Chaucer of a dialogue, by Alain 
Chartier, " between a gentleman and 
a gentlewoman, who finding no mercy 
at her hand dieth for sorrow." A 
ballad by John Keats, La Belie Dame 
sans Merci (1819), evidently takes 
its title from the earlier poem, but 
it invests the cruel lady with a hint 
of mystic and magic qualities quite 
foreign from the original and more 
in keeping with Spenser's Phaddria 
{PaMe Queene, ii, 6.3, 14.7). 

Bellefontaine, Benedict, in Long- 
fellow's poem, Evangeline (1849), 
a wealthy farmer of Grandpr6, 
the father of Evangeline. When^ his 
fellow Acadians were driven into 
esdle by the British, Benedict died of 
a broken heart as he was about to 
embark and was buried on the sea- 
shore. 

Bellenden, Bdith, heroine of Scott's 
historical romance, Old Mortality. 
The granddaughter of Lady Mar- 



garet, she is exigaged to Lord Evan- 
dale, though in love with Henry 
Morton. When Henry was in dancer 
she saved his life through the influ- 
ence of Evandale, whom she subse- 
2uently married. On the death of 
Ivandale, she married Morton. 

Bellenden, Ladv liargaret, in 
Scott's Old Mortality, an old Tory 
lady, ** life-rentriz of the barony of 
Tiluetudlem," uncompromisingly de- 
voted to the Jacobite cause. During 
the mat dvd wars under Charles I 
she nad lost her husband and two 
sons but felt that she had received 
her reward after the Restoration, for 
Charles U " had actually* breakfasted 
at the Tower of TiUietudlem; an 
incident which formed from that 
moment an important era in the life 
of Lady Margaret." She is con- 
stantly dragging in references to this 
story to the boredom of her friends 
and, it must be confessed, to the 
eventual weariness of the reader. 

Bellonia Sandra, in George Me- 
redith's novel of that name (i86d) 
and its sequel Vittoria (1866), a noble 
Italian lady, an incarnate genius, 
surrounded by conunonplaoe senti- 
mentalists and formalists. In the 
sequel she breaks away from her cir- 
cle, and her public career as Vitto- 
ria, the great singer, takes us to the 
revolutionary Itafy of 1848. 

BelphcBbe, in Spenser's Fairie 
Qtteene, a huntress divindy fair and 
most divinely chaste, who is a sort 
of complement to Gloriana (q.v.) in 
the same poem — ^beine intended as a 
likeness of Queen Elisabeth, the 
woman, as CMoriana represents the 
sovereign in her royal state. 

Flattery more hiohly seasoned may have 
been offered her lOueen BUsabethj. but 
none more delicate and sracefnl than that 
contained in the finished portrait of Bel- 
phosbe. She rep r es en ts that pure and high- 
spirited maidenhood which the ancients 
embodied in Diana; and. like her, the forest 
is her dwelling-place, and the chase her 
favorite iwstime. The breeses have im- 
parted to her their own fleetness, and the 
swaying foliage its graceful movement. 
. . . She is passionless and pure, self- 
sustained and self dependent, "m maiden 
meditation fancy free." and shines with a 
cold lunar light, and not the warm glow of 
day. The author has mini^ed the elements 
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ci her nature ao eirillfally that the result is 
nothing harsh, unnatuxal. or unfeminine: 
and has so combined the lofty and the ideal 
with the graceful and attractive, that we 
behold in her a creature . . . 

"Too fair for worship, too divine for love" 

Gbo. S. HnxAKD. 

Beliizey the Honorable Charles, 

familiarly known as Jack, and later 
rising to the peerage, as Lord High- 
gate, one of Lord Kew's gay set in 
Thackeray's novel. The Newcomes. 
He and Lady Clara Pullen had been 
in love from early youth, but poverty 
separated them. She became the 
uiibappy wife of Sir Barnes Newcome 
and eloped with " Jack " when he 
succeeded to his father's titles and 
property. 

Belted Will, a nickname bestowed 
upon Lord William Howard (1563- 
1640), warden of the western marches. 

Kit Bilboa blade, by Mardunen felt. 
Hung in a broad and studded belt; 
Hence in rude phrase the Borderers still 
Called noble Howard "Belted Will." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Belvawney, hero of W. S. Gilbert's 
comedy, Engaged (1877), an amorous 
voung gentleman who has connected 
faimsdf with matrimonial intentions, 
express or implied, to three women. 

selvawney, Muis, in Charles Dick- 
ens's Nicholas NickUhy (Chap, zlviii), 
a member of Mr. Crummles's theatri- 
cal company who seldom aspired to 
speaking parts, but usually went on 
as a page in white silk hose to stand 
wit^ one leg bent and contemplate 
the audience. 

Belvidera, the heroine of Thomas 
Otway's tragedy, Venice Preserved 
(1682), daughter of Priuli, a senator, 
and wife of Jaffier (s-v*)* 

Like Shakespeare he had conceived gen- 
uine women — Monimia, above all Belvidera, 
who. like Imogen, has given herself wholly, 
and is lost in an abvss of adoration for him 
she has dioeen, who can but love, obey, 
weep, suffer, and who dies like a flower 
plucked from the stalk, when her arms are 
torn from the neck around which she has 
locked them.— Taimb. English LiUratw^, 
vol. II. bk. iii. 

The great attraction is in the character 
of Belvidera and when that part is repre- 
sented by such as we remember to have seen. 



no tragedy is honored by such a tribate not 
of tears alone, but of more asony than many 
would seek to endure. — ^Hbnkt w*"*m 
Introduaum to ihe LiUralurt cf Emropt, 

Bendiahy Geofse, hero of Maurice 
Hewlett's novel, Bendish, a Study ts 
Prodigality (1913), is obviously pat- 
terned after Lord Byron. 

Bendish. the jntitagonist of the book, is a 
poet, a sentimentalist, a man of clear cut, 
statuesque features, rejoicing in the "marble 
pallor" which is said to appeal to certain 
romantic souls as the finest type of mascu- 
line beauty. Moreover, his baptismal name 
is George, he belonc^ to the Bnn^lish aristoo* 
racy, and he lived m the early part of the 
last centtiry. All this seems to point to one 
inevitable conclusion; but. alas I Bendish 
was not lame — and so. perhaps. Mr. Hewlett 
does not intend him as a stud^r of L<»d 
Byron any more than he intends ms Gervase 
Poore as a full length portrait of the poet 
SheUey.~iV. F. Times, • 

Benedick, in Shakespeare's comedy, 
Much Ado about Nothing (1600), a 
young lord of Padua who as wit, 
soldier and scholar achieves the fully 
rounded combination whereof Biron 
in Love's Labor's Lost was a prophecy. 
One may imagine that here was 
Shakespeare's conception of Titmgglf 
at maturity, as Biron adumbrated 
him in his salad days. The name 
Benedick has passed into colloquial 
use as a synonym for a married man. 
He who b^gan as a railer against 
women and a bachelor by unassail- 
able conviction proves recreant to 
his professions and in Act v. So. 4, is 
thus greeted by Don Pedro, " How 
dost thou, Benedick, the married 
man?" 

The chief force of Shakespeare In the plav 
comes out in the characters of Benedick 
and Beatrice. They have not a touch of 
misanthropy, nor of sentimentality, but are 
thoroughlv healthy and heartv human crea- 
tures; at nrst a llttie too much self pleased, 
but framed by and by to be entirely pleased 
with one another . . . The trick whidi 
is played upon the lovers to bring them to- 
gether is one of those frauds practised upon 
self-love which appear in several of the 
comedies of this period. But netther is as 
egotist eaccept in a superficial way. Beatrice 
is filled wiui generous indignation against 
the w iougeis <n her cousin, and she i nspir e s 
Benedick to become (not without a tondi 
of humorous self consciousness) champion 
of the cause. — ^B. Dowdbn. ShakesPe«r« 
Frimtr, 
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Bennett^ Slizabetiu heroine of Jane 
Austen's novel, Pride and Prejudice 
(1813), a bright, witty, fresh, original 
and amiable girl, considerate of 
others but quite capable of asserting 
herself when occasion demands. She 
was a deserved favorite with her 
creator. " I must confess that I 
think her as delightful a creature as 
ever appeared in print," says Miss 
Austen m a letter to a friend. Mr. 
George Saintsbury frankly avowed 
that he would like to have married 
her. 

Bennetty Lydia, in Pride and 
Prejudice, the youngest of the Ben- 
nett sisters, a spoiled child, a silly 
flirt, pretty but wilful, who makes a 
disreputable dopement with a young 
officer named Wickham. Darcy pur- 
sues the couple and reinstates them 
in the eyes of the world. 

Boinetty Mr., in Jane Austen's 
novel, Pride and Prejudice (1813), an 
amiable, peace-loving and mildly 
cynical English gentleman, thor- 
oughly in sympathy with his second 
daughter Elizabeth, but openly bored 
by his four other girls; and though 
equally out of harmony with their 
mother — a querulous, ambitious, 
narrow-mindea, matchmakix^ ma- 
tron — ever yielding with humorous 
acquiescence to ner domineering 
disposition. 

Bennetty Mrs., in Pride and Preju- 
dice, the most determined of match- 
making mammaft with a fatal readi- 
ness to discuss the affairs of her family 
with anybody who will listen to her. 

Benson, m Geoige Meredith's 
novel. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
a butler at Raynham Abbey, the seat 
of Richard's father. He shares his 
master's mistrust for women and is 
b^ten by Richard Feverel for spying 
on him and Lucy Desborough. 

Benvofioi in Romeo and Juliet 
(1598), a quarrelsome member of 
the Montaffue family, degply attached 
to his cousm Romeo. " Thoul " says 
Mercutio, another cousin, '* why 
thou wilt quarrel with a man that 
hath a hair more, or a hair less, in 
his beard than thou hast: thou wilt 
quarrel with a man for cracking nuts. 



having no other reason but because 
thou hast hazel eyes " (Act iii, Sc. i). 

Beppo, hero and title of a narrative 
poem (1818) by Lord Byron. Taken 
prisoner by the Turks, he turns 
Mussulman, but finally escapes, re- 
turns to his home in Venice; at a 
masked ball finds his wife Laiura 
flirting with a strange cavalier but 
foigives her and takes her back. 
Beppo (more properly Beppe) is 
dimmutive for Giuseppe (Joseph) 
and so might be translated Joe. 
Pope Pius A, who by birth and bap- 
tism was Giuseppe Sarto, was affec- 
tionately known to his own family as 
Beppe, even when he had readied the 
papacy. The sources of Byion's 
poem were a Venetian scandal "in 
high life " of recent occurrence. 

tferengaria of NavarrSi queen 
consort of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, is 
introduced by Scott into his histori- 
cal romance, Tlie Talisman, He de- 
scribes her as a beautiful and fasci- 
nating woman who " affected, or at 
least practised a little childish petu- 
lance and wilfulness of manner and 
was only too fond of "idle frolics 
that ill comported with royal dignity 
and sometmies brought her into 
serious difficulty." See Kbnnbth of 
Scotland. 

Berenger, Eveline^ heroine of 
Scott's historical romance, T7te Be" 
Irothed, who is engaged to Sir Hugo 
de Lacy but is in love with his 
nephew, Sir Damian de Lucy. Never- 
theless, when Sir Hugo is absent in 
the Crusades she faitnfully kept her 
troth with him until his return, when 
he relinquished her to his nqphew. 

Berger. E., a pseudonym of Eliza 
ShepF^rd used in her fii^t published 
novel, Charles Auchester (1853). 

That name of hen la not the moat attrao- 
tiye in the tongue, but all muct love it who 
love her; for, if any theory of tranamiaeion 
be true, doea ahe not owe aomething of her 
own oneneaa with Nature, of her intimacy 
with ita deptha, of her love of fielda and 
flowera and akiea. to that anceatry who won 
the name aa, like the princely Hebrew boy, 
they tended the flocks upon the hilla, under 
auniisht and atarlight and in every wind 
that blew? Never waa there a more char- 
acteriatic device than thia aignature of 
"B. Berger;'* and nobody learned anything 
by iU-^AOanHc UowMy. 
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BaieraCy Cynmo d^ French poet 
and dramatist, contemporary of 
Moli^re, who is said to have plagiar- 
ized from him a famous scene in The 
Rogueries of Scapin, 

Heis the hereof Bdmond Rostand's 
I>lay named after him (1897). The 
size of his nose is exaggerated for 
dramatic purposes, and he is repre- 
sented as being extremely sensitive to 
any mocking allusion. Hence he is 
involved in street fights in which he 
performs wonders of strength and 
sldlL I>eq)erately in love with his 
kinswoman, Roxane, a beautiful pre- 
deuse, he yet aids Christian de Neu- 
villette, a handsome but rather dull 
saUant, to win her hand by writing 
his love letters for him and prompting 
him with pretty phrases when Chris- 
tian plays Romeo to her Juliet on a 
dark night. He arranges a stolen 
marrisjse between the pair and, after 
Christian's death on the fidd of 
batUe, continues to be the pdatonic 
friend of the widow until his own 
imminent d^ith unseals his lips. 

Berinthia. in Vanbrugh's Relapse 
(1607), ana Sheridan's modernized 
and condensed version <rf the same 
comedy X Trip to Scarhoro^h (i777)* 
is a brilliant and coquettish young 
widow in love with Colonel Townly 
but flirting desperately with Loveless 
as he in turn flirts with Amanda, 
Berinthia's couan, and wife of Love- 
less, each in order to play upon the 
Ciller's jealousy. 

Bericdey, Old Woman of » heroine 
of South^'s ballad of that name 
verified from Olaus Magnus. A 
wic^d old woman, she eenos on her 
deathbed for her son, the monk, and 
her daughter, the nun, and asks that 
they shall place her when dead in a 
great stone ccffin fastened to the 
ground with strong iron bands. Fifty 
priests and fifty dooristers shall pray 
and sing over her for three d^ while 
tibe bdl tolled unceasingly. The first 
night passed with little disturbance; 
on the second the lights burned blue 
and ydls were h^rd outside the 
diurdi; on the third the devil in 
person broke into the church and 
carried off the body on his black horse* 



Beriichhigfm, Goets von, or Gott- 
fried of the Iron Hand, a historical 
character (1480-1562) whom Goethe 
has made the titiuar hero of an his- 
torical drama. 

Goetz, a German burgrave, todc a 
prominent part in the wars for dvic 
mdependence against the electors of 
Brandenberg and Bavaria, losing his 
right hand at the siege of Lancbhut 
(1505). The iron hand which xe- 

E laced it (his own invention) is still ex- 
ibited in Jaxthausen, his birthplace. 

Bemaroo, in Hamlet, an officer on 
guard with Marcellus at Elstnore. 
They are the first mortals to whom 
the Ghost makes his appearance. 
They report to Horatio. 

Benurtein. BaroneaSf in Thack- 
eray's novel of The Vtrgindaau, the 
Beatrix Esmond iq,v.) of Henry 
Esmond, now grown old, retaining 
little of her former beauty but sttU 
brilliant, lively and loquacious, the 
possessor of a tongue that can be 
ftm^ft^ng or venomous as she chooses. 
She has passed through many notori- 
ous adventures and mis survived two 
husbands. Bishop Tusher and the 
Baron de Bemstem. 

Berry, Mrg. The old nurse of 
Richard Peverel in George Meredith's 
novel of that name who later befriends 
Lucy Oesborough when she has be- 
come Richard's wife. 

Bertram. Count of Ronflooillony the 
unworthy nero of Shakespeare's com- 
edy, AWs WeU Thai EndsWeU; the 
re^dtrant husband of Helena, who 
lures hun back to her by stratagem. 



when 

hOOM 



false- 



I canttot reconcile my heart to 
a man noble without generocity. and 
without truth; who married Helen 
coward, and leaves her as a profligate; 
she is dead by his unldndness, sneaka 
to a second marriage, is accused br a 
he has wronged, defends himself b 
hood and is dismissed to hai 
Samusl Jobnson, General 
SkakesPiort's Plays (X76S). 

Jdhnson expresses a cordial averBtoo for 
Count Bertram, and regrets he should have 
been allowed to come off at last with no 
other punishment than a temporary shams^ 
nay. even be rewarded with the unmerited 
posssssion of a virtuous wife. But does aoft 
the poet point out the true way of the world* 
which never makes much of man's injustloe 
to woma n. If so-called family honour It 
I prsserved.'^A* ^r . dcblbgsl. 
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Bertnuny Bdmiind, hero of Jane 
Austen's novel, MansfiM Park 
(x8i^), and the most agreeable of all 
her oerical ^pes. He is cultivated, 
rigrht-minded, kindly, but not over 
brilliant. Miss Austen herself ac- 
knowledged that he was very far 
from being what she knew an English 
gentleman often was. He devotes 
half a doeen years to drawing the 
timid Fanny Price out of her shell, 
directs her taste in reading, interests 
himself in her pursuits, makes her by 
degrees a lovable and charming com- 
panion and (after following for a 
period the fabe lights held out by 
Mary Cranf ord) ends by marrying her. 

Bertram, Harry, hero of Walter 
Scott's romance, Guy Mannerinf, son 
of Godfrey Bertram and legitunate 
heir to BUangowan. Kidnapped in 
bis infancy he is brou^t up under 
the name of Vanbeest Brown (g.v.). 
Meg Merrilies is the first person to 
lecpgnice him and he is eventually 
restored to his own and enabled to 
many Julia Mannering, daughter of 
OolonelGuy Mannering, under whom 
he has seived in India. Julia de- 
scribed him in these words: 

Hif good-humoar. lively convwMtion, 
and open gallantry suit my plan of life, ae 
wdl as hit athletic form, hanneome features, 
and hkh ipirit. would aooord with a char- 
r of chivalry. 



These qualities are but inade- 
quately brought out in the narrative 
iadt like most of Scott's heroes, he 
can only be accepted on trust. See 
Wavbsly, Edwasd. 

Bertrand, the cowardly and imbe- 
cile accomplice of Robert Macaire In 
eome of. the plays and burlesques 
founded on that clever scoundrel's 
adventures, though in the original 
production of L'Auber^ des Adrets 
be is known as Jacques Strop. 

Bertocdo, in Tom Taylor's The 
FooVs Revenge (1859), an adaptation 
of Victor Hugo's Le Roi iT Amuse, is 
the name of the titular ** fooL" See 
Tkiboulbt and RiGOLBrro. 

Bess, BeMie or Beasy, a familiar 
diminutive for Elizabeth, used either 
in affection or contempt. Thus Good 
Queen Bess is the term by which hor 



countrymen have expressed their 
love and loyalty for Queen Elisabeth 
(bom 1533; reigned 1558-1603), 
while Bess o' Bedlam is the contemp- 
tuous term for any female lunatic 
vagrant, her male counterpart bdng 
Tom o' Bedlam. 

Besiy heroine of Sheridan Kho^es' 
drama. The Bexar's DauthUr of 
Bethnal Green (1828), who is called 
Bessy in other dramatic vendona of 
the ballad, and Bessee in the original. 

Bessie, heroine of Curfem ShaU Nai 
Ring To-nifht, narrative poem by 
Rosa Hartwicke Thorpe. SeeHssior, 
Blanchb. 

BesBos, in John Fletcher's comedy, 
King or no King, a cowardly, swag« 
gering army captain of dose litCTCuy 
kindred with Boabdil and ParoUes. 
Like Boabdil he excels in shiftv 
excuses. Having received a chal- 
lenge he writes back that he cannot 
accept the honor for thirteen weeks 
as he already has 213 duels on hand. 

The ttory which Clarendon telle of that 
affair [the panic of the royal troopt at 
Naaeby] renunda ua of the excuiee by which 
Beeiue and Bobadil explain their iniiigffHngi. 
— Macaulat. 

Beverley, in Edward Moore*s do- 
mestic tragedy, The Gamester (1753), 
a well-meaning, weak-willed, woman- 
ish man who lets himself be duped by 
the transparent villainy of Stukeley^, 
loses his all at play, loses likewise his 
sister's fortune, and then takes 
his own life. 

He ii but a poor creature who at no time 
enlisti the eymxMithiee of hie audience. Hie 
passion for play ii without the enthusiasni 
that mifl^t have gained for it some measure 
of respect. The spectator can only feel 
contempt for a man who so readily permits 
himself to be duped and endures his mis- 
fortunes with so little fortitude. Still, 
Bererley is permitted one of these agonisins 
death-ecenes which have always been dear 
to tragedians.^HAXLm. 

Beveileyf Mrs., wife of the above* 
full of unwise devotion and impolitic 
patience, who lets her husband drift 
on to his ruin without the angry word 
that might have saved him. 

Beveney, Charlotte, sister of Bever- 
ley, an amiable girl with occasional 
bursts of justifiable wrath, who rises 
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noblv to tlie occasion when she finds 
her brother has gambled away her 
fortune as well as his own. 

Bevetleyy Cedlia, heroine of a 
novel by Frances Bumey, Cecilia^ or 
Memoirs of an Heiress (1782). Left 
an orphan with a fortune and no 
restriction save that her husband 
must take her name, Cecilia goes to 
London and is introduced to society 
by one of her guardians (Mr. Harrel) 
and his ¥df e. That gentleman plun- 
ders her, and commits suicide, and 
she transfers her visit to another 
guardian, whose son Mortimer Del- 
ville is deeply in love with her, but 
because he considers her an inferior 
in birth and station and also because 
he objects to change his name to 
Beverley hesitates long before he pro- 
poses marriage to her. 

Beverley, finsigii. A name which 
Captain Absolute, in Sheridan's The 
Riials (1775), assumes in his court- 
ship of Lydia Languish — ^the better 
to unpress the romantic fancy of the 
lady and to mislead other characters 
who might oppose his suit. This 
masguerade is a fruitful source of 
oomic misunderstandings which are 
not fully cleared up until the last 
act. 

BeviSi in Scott's romance. Wood- 
stockt the favorite mastiff or blood- 
hound of Sir Harry Lee. He was 
" as tractable as he was strong and 
bold," regtdarly followed him to 
churbh and "in old time had saved 
his master by his fidelity." In old 
SLfe he found his only joy in lying by 
Sir Henry's feet in the summer or by 
the fire in winter licking his withered 
hand or his shrivelled cheek from time 
to time. Sir Walter notes that 
" Bevis, the gallant hpund, one of 
the handsomest and most active of 
the ancient Highland deerhounds. 
had his prototype in a dog called 
Maida, the gift of the late Chief of 
Glengarry to the author. A beauti- 
fuldcetch of him was made by 
Edwin Landseer and afterwards en- 
graved." 

Bezaliel, in Diyden's poetical 
satire, Absaiom ana Afihiiophel, an 
accomplished and scholarly gentle- 1 



man, is meant for the Marouisof 
Worcester, afterwards Duke of Beaxx- 
fort. Diyden probably took the 
name with but sught alteration from 
that of Bezaleel (Heb., "in the 
shadow of God "), the artificer wbo 
executed the works of art in the 
tabernacle. 

\ ^ Bezoniaa (It. bisopiOf ** need '* or 
''business"), an Elizabethan name 
for either needy or needed persons, 
but in both cases denoting a low or 
mercenary type and especially a raw 
recruit. Thus Pistol asks of Justice 
Shallow, when the latter claims to be 
" under the King in some authority: 

Undor which Idng, bezonian? Speak or die. 

// Henry IV, v. iii, zis. 

The word is often but erroneoasly 
printed with a capital as if it were a 
proper noun. 

Bianca (It., the feminine of Bianco, 
white). 

1. In Shakespeare's Taming of the 
Shrew the genue and weU-mannered 
younger sister of Katharine, a strik- 
ing contrast to " Kate the Curst." 
Anerwards married to Lucentio. 

2. In Othello a woman of C3rpn]s 
with whom Cassio has an intrigue. 

3. In Middleton's Women Cusare 
Women, a Venetian beauty, wife of 
Leontio, tempted to become the 
Duke's mistress. 

4* In Ford's Looeys Sacrifice. 

5. The hennne of The Fair Maid 
of the Inn, by Massinger Rowley and 
Fletcher. 

6. In Dean Milman's tragedy, 
PaziOf the lealous wife of the nero, 
who ruins him by false accusations 
and then, failing to save him by 
confession, goes mad and dies. 

Bianca, heroine and spokeswoman 
of Mrs. Browning's poem» Bianca 
among the NighttngaUss, a devoted 
Italian Ariadne mourning for an 
English Theseus in his own country, 
a passionate utterance of sorrow and 
of unreasoning indignation against 
the northern dimate and landscape. 
One may take it that the poet is here 
vicariously or dramatically expressing 
her own antipathy against the native 
land she had forsaken for Italy. 
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Bickentitf; Bm.. Astrologer, Isatc, 
the pseadonym of Sir Richard Steele 
as editor of we TatlerCAprii 12, 1709- 
January 2, 171 1). The name was 
already famous when he assumed it. 
Swift had invented it as that of the 
imaginary author of a satirical pam- 
phlet agEunst John Partridge, astrolo- 
ger and almanac-maker. The last 
name he had found upon a black- 
smith's sign; the first he had added 
a9 a humorous conjunction. Yet half 
a century later a real Isaac Bicker- 
staff (i735r-x785) won sounder laurels 
for the name as the author of many 
successful dramas. 

Swift's Bickerstaff announced in 
his pamphlet that he would give no 
vague oracles, such as Partridge's, 
but would foretell events in a pkin, 
straightforward manner. He 
by predicting the deatii of Partriose 
lumself at a given day and hour, 
the day after the specified time a cir- 
cumstantial narrative appeared re- 
counting the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction. Partridge was foolish enough 
to answer with a protest that he was 
still living, whereupon Bickerstaff 
issued a Yindication gravely arguing 
that the astrologer was dead, in spite 
of his assertions to the contrary. 
The joke was taken up bv all the town 
wits. Rowe, Steele, Addison, and 
Prior contributed to it in various 
amusing ways; Congreve, in a pam- 
phlet issued under Partridge's name, 
made the poor astrologer compkun of 
the discomforts Squire Bickerstaff had 
exposed him to, so that he could not 
leave his door without being twitted 
for sneaking about without paying 
his funeral expenses; the Stationers 
Compcmy was induced to apply for 
an injunction against the contmued 
publication of almanacs put forth 
under the name of a dead man; 
and it was even said that the Por- 
tuguese Inquisition had been taken 
in and had condemned Mr. Bick- 
erstaff's predictions to the flames. 
When Steele started his Toiler the 
popularity of the name of Bidoer- 
staS induced him to assume it as 
that of the pretended editor of that 
periodical. 



Big-Bndians, in Swift's GuUwer's 
Travels, a religious party in Lilliput, 
the bitter opponents of the Little- 
Endians on the question whether the 
big or the little end of an egg should be 
broken in eating. The Littie-Endians 
being in power, the others are de- 
nounced as heretics. Under the name 
Big-Bndian the Catholics are satir- 
ized; their opponents represent the 
Church of England. 

Biglow. Hoses, the feigned author 
of The Biglaw Papers (iatst series, 
1848; second series, 1867), by James 
Russell Lowell. See Wilbur, Rbv. 

HOMBR. 

Billee, Little, the nickname given 
to William Bagot, the hero of George 
Du Maurier's novd, Trilby (1894), an 
amiable, generous, imaginative Ens- 
lish art student in Paris whose boyifli 
love for the titular heroine comes 
to a tragic end even before the death 
of both. The portrait is sketdied 
from Frederick Walker (1840^1875), 
famous artist and illustrator, whose 
early death bUghted a brilliant prom- 
ise. The ni(£name was borrowed 
from a ^tesque ballad by Thack- 
eray, which he was fond of chanting 
on social occasions and which he had 
imitated from an old Breton folk-song 
beginning: ^ 

n etalt ttn petit navire (his) 

Qui n'avait ja ja jamais tukviga6 (bis) 

The song is given in full in Mdusine, 
vol. I, p. 463. 

Binme^ James, of the Indian Civil 
Service m Thackeray's novel. The 
Newcames, a jolly, hard-headed, kind- 
hearted Scotch bachelor, who shares 
an apartment in London with Colonel 
Newcome. ill 

Birch, Harvey, the titular '* spy " 
in James Penimore Cooper's novel. 
The Spy. With heart and mind de- 
voted to the patriot cause, and with 
no hope or wish for reward, he allows 
himsdf to be suspected of being a 
British spy at the risk of being mal- 
treated or shot by his own comrades, 
in order the better to carry on his 
true task of spying on the enemy and 
revealing their weaknesses to Wash- 
ington. SeeHAKPBR. 
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Biron, in Shakespeare's Laoe's 
Labor's Lost (1594), a merry, mad- 
cap lord " in attendance on Ferdi- 
nand, King of Navarre. He is in love 
with Rosaline, and the raillery ex- 
changed between them antiapates 
the more elaborate wit combats be- 
tween Benedick and Beatrice in 
Much Ado about Nothing. The name 
was originally spelt Berowne and not 
altered mitil the second folio. From 
line 249 of Act iv, Sc. 3, where it 
rhymes with " moon/' one may infer 
that it was pronoimced Beroon. It is 
conjectured that contemporary events 
in ratnoe influenced Shakespeare in 
his choice of names for this play. 
When it was produced, Henry iV of 
Navarre was king, and two of his 
most strenuous supporters were Biron 
and Longaville. 

The rdation in which Biron stood 
to the English people between 1589 
and 1598 would fully account for the 
distinction thus conferred upon him. 
Of all the leaders on Navarre's side 
he was best known to Englishmen. 
Almost invariably the EngUsh con- 
tingent saved under him, and every 
one of those five years added some- 
thing to the English knowledge of his 
character (Sidney Lee). 

Rosaline's description of Biron is 
famous: 

A oicrricr ****** 1 
Within th6 limit of becoming mirth. 
I never spent an hour's t«lk withal. 
His eye besets occasion for his wit. 
Which his fair tongue (conceits expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words. 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. 
And younger hearers are quite ravished. 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 

Act ii, Sc I. 

In this character, which is never quite in 
touch with, never quite on a perfect level of 
understanding with, the other persons of the 
play, we see, x>erhaps, a reflex of Shake- 
speare himself, when he has just become able 
to stand aside from and estimate the first 
period of his poetry.— Waltbk Patbr. 

Biron, Charles De Gontault, Duke 
of. A historical character (1562- 
1603) whose kst name Shakespeare 
is supposed to have borrowed for one 
of his characters (see above) and who 
is tiie acknowledged hero of two 
tragedies by George Chapman, The 
Conspiracy of Duke Biron and The 



Black Beautj^ 

Tragedy €f Biron, both produced in 
1605. The Duke ?ras an admiral and 
marshal of Prance; governor of 
Burgundy in 1595; ambassador to the 
Court of St. James in 1601, and the 
trusted friend of Henry IV until 
1602, where he was detected in trea- 
sonably plotting with Savoy and 
Spain for the dismemberment of 
Prance and his own elevation to the 
sovereignty of Burgundy. Recalled 
to Pans, he was thrown into the 
Bastille and executed. 

Birotteau, Castr, titular hero of 
Balzac's novel, Greatness and Decline 
of Casar BirotteaUf a perfumer in the 
Rue St. Honors, Paris. Affiliating 
himself with the militant royalists he 
becomes captain and then major of 
a battalion in the National Guard 
and deputy mayor of the Eleventh 
arrondissement. In 18 18 he was 
made a Chevalier of the L^on of 
Honor. To celebrate the event he 
gave a grand ball which necessitated 
elaborate changes in his apartments. 
Unlucky speculations and extrava- 
gant living completely ruined him 

within a y^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^ 
petition m bankruptcy. Within 
three years he had settled with all 
his creditors, but he died soon after 
hiB solemn rehabilitation by the 
courts. 

Biaaire, in F^rquhar's comedy. Tho 
Inconstant (1702), a brilliant, volatile, 
unconventional young woman, fullv 
realizing the meaning of the Pren<m 
word Bizarre from which her name is 
modified. Her flirtations with Dure- 
tete continually involve him in awk- 
ward situations. 

Blackacre, Widow, in Wycheriey's 
comedy, The Plain-Dealer. 



The Widow Blackacre. beyond all 
parlaon Wycheriey's best comic character. 
IS the Countess in Racine's PlaidUmrs taHdnc 
Uie iargon of Bnglish, instead of French, 
chicane. — Macaulat. Comic DremaHsIt ef 
tht RMStoroHon in Rstays, 

Black Beauty, a high-bred, gentle 
horse who is supposed to tell his own 
story in Black Beauty, his Grooms 
and Companions^ by Anna Sewall. 
Through the breaking of his knees 
by a drunken groom ne passes from 
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kind treatment in a rich man's mews 
to hard knocks and exhausting work 
in a lively stable. After being a cab- 
hofse, a cart-horse, and then a cab- 
horse again, he is bought by a farmer 
who recognizes that he comes from 
sood stock and nurses him back to 
health and strength. Restored to 
something like his former condition 
he is purchased b^ a famil v of ladies 
whose coachman is an old friend of 
his and the end of him is peace. 

Black ]>waif y titular hero of Scott's 
romanoe. The Black, Dwarf, also 
known as " Blshender the Recluse," 
" Canny Elshie," " the Wise Wight 
of Muckelstane Moor," or " the 
Solitary," but in reality he is Sir 
Edward Mauley (qjo.). 

In real life the Bleck Dwarf waa David 
Ritchie (X740-Z811), whom Scott yisited in 
the aommer of Z7S>7 and xeproduced from 
memory nineteen rear* later. David, 
knovn familiarly aa Bowed Davie or Davie 
o' th« Wuddna (Woodhouse), waa just such 
linary being as Blshie, a tort of 
giant ?rith remarkably stroi 



tmncatea giant mtn remarJcaoiy stronff 
anus, but less so diminutive and deformed 
that he stood only ^K feet high. He was a 
man of humble birth, however, and hia 
motive for retiring from the world was not 
biiglited love but sixnple dread of ridicule. 
His first cottage in Peeblesshire was built 
by his own hands on grounds bdongioff to 
the farm of Woodhouse. Scott has described 
It aeemately. "David Ritchie," says Pro- 
fessor Ferguson, "was a man of powerful 
capacity and original ideas, whose mind was 
thrown off its just bias bv a nredominant 
degree of self-love and self-opmion, galled 
by the sense of ridicule and contempt, and 
itself upon society, in idea at least. 



by a ^iooxnv misanthropy." See W. S. 
Ckocxbit. Tkt ScoU OrigtnalSt p. 143. 

BlarJkiiHtki FaJty, in Thackeray's 
Chiistnias extravaganza, The Rose 
and tke Ring (1854), a msrsterious 
female sprite with an ebony wand, 
fairy godmother at large in Paflagonia 
and Crim Tartary who gives a magic 
rose to Bulbo's mother, and a magic 
ring to Giglio's mother. 

The writer cannot, alasl lav claim to the 
personal quaHtiea for which Blackstick was 
so remarlmble, although she can fully appre- 
ciate the illttstriooa lady's serious composure, 
her mattum presence of mind, her courageous 
ovtapoJcenness and orderly grasp of events. 
Bladcstick belongs to the utilitarian school 
of Miss Bdgeworth and Mrs. Barbauld. 
The Hghter eieMmces of the Mrs. Chapones 
and me Laura Matildas of the day she put 
Neither had she anything to do ^th 



your tripping, fanciful, moonlight sprites 
and faines, who waste so much valuable 
time and strength by danritig on the green, 
and sitting up tUl cockcrow; but a wide ana 
most interesting field of fresh interest re- 
mains, which was specially her own domain, 
— ^Laot Anns Tbackbkay Ritchie, Intro- 
duction to The BlacksHck Papers. 

Blair, Adam, hero of a novel by 
John G. Lockhart, Same Passages in 
the Life of Mr, Adam Blair, Minister 
of the Gospel at Cross Meikiree (1822). 

Fltmged into afiSiction by the loss 
of his wife, Adam is visited by the 
latter's bosom friend, Mrs. C^ampbell, 
who has left her husband abroad. A 
mutual love springs up, of whidi 
neither is consaous until Mrs. Camp- 
bell is ordered home to the Highland 
tower of her husband. After bearing 
his solitude for some time, Blair 
returns her visit, arrives at night, is 
rapturously welcomed, drinks copi- 
ot^y of wine, gazes with her on the 
mocmlit sea, is again pressed to the 
winecup, and mids himself next 
morning and is found by the servants 
cla^)ed in her embraces. Horror- 
struck, he flies to the desert, repeUins 
her prayers to accompany him with 
the^ wildest execrations. 'His con- 
trition brings on frenzy and fever, he 
is carried back to her tower, jis nursed 
by her during his delirium, and re- 
covers to find that she has caught the 
fever and died. He then joumevs 
homeward, proclaims his fall to the 
presbytery, resigns his parish, and 
becomes a day-£iborer in his former 
parish. After ten years of penitence 
and contrition, his neighbors volun- 
tarily restore him to his pastorate. 

Blake, Goody, io Wordsworth's 
poem, Goody Blake and Harry GUI, 
a True Story, a poor old woman driven 
by necessity to pilfer a few sticks of 
wood from the grounds of her neigh- 
bor Gill. He makes her surrender 
them whereupon she invokes upon 
him the curse that he may never 
"more be warm." The curse is 
heard. Ever after "his teeth they 
chatter, chatter stilL" 

Blancove, Algernon, in Geoige 
Meredith's novel, Rhoda Fleming, the 
seducer of Rhoda's sister Dahlia, who 
inflicts a still greater wrong by marry- 
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ing her under pressure* when she is 
in love with another and he with her. 
Witty, selfish, half cynical to bean 
with, he is somehow overwhelmed oy 
a moral revolution which leaves him 
devoted and, indeed, for the moment 
pious. ** This youth," says another 
of the characters, " is one of great 
Nature's tom-fools, an elegant young 
eentleman outwardly of the very 
krge dass who are simply the engines 
of their appetites, and to the philo- 
sophic eye still run wild in woods." 

Blane, Kiel, in Scott's romance. 
Old Mortality, the town piper and, by 
virtue of his marriage to the jolly 
widow of a publican, the landlord of 
the Kovd. After his wife's death he 
initiated their daughter Nelly ** in 
those cares which had been faithfully 
performed by his wife." 

BlaSy Gil. hero of a picaresque 
romance. The Adventures of Gil Bias 
de SanOllane (1715), by Alain Ren^ 
Le Sage. Gil Bias, brought up by his 
uncle. Canon Gil Perez, starts out as 
a raw lad to seek his fortunes and 
gradually wins his way from the con- 
dition of a valet to that of a secretary, 
and from the service of private gentle- 
man to that of the Prime Minister of 
Spain. This career brings him in 
contact with people of almost every 
condition, whom he sees as they are 
and not as they claim to be, and the 
suggestion at every step is that there 
Is no such thing in the world as sub- 
stance, that all is a show and a very 
bad one. Doctors are little better 
than murderers, lawyers are licensed 
robbers, the clergy do not practise 
what they preacn. The very min- 
isters of state are panderers and para- 
sites, revenging themselves for slights 
received from royalty by an over- 
bearing demeanor towards their in- 
feriors. Lastly, the king is but a 
wretched puppet in the hands of his 
ministers, pretending to govern the 
country but actually passmg his life 
in sigmng his name to papers ne never 
roads and in gossiping over frivolous 
scandals thataonotreallykx)ncemhim. 

Gil Bias ... Is naturally disposed 
towards honesty, though with a xnind unfor- 
tunately too ductile to resist the temptations 



of opportunity or example. He is oonstita- 
tionaUy timid, and yet occasionally capable 
of doing brave actions: shrewd and intelli- 
gent, but apt to be aeceived by his own 
▼anity; with wit enough to make us laugh 
with him at others, and follies enough to 
turn the jest frequently against himself. 
Generous, good-natured, and humane, he 
has virtues sufficient to make us love him. 
and, as to respect, it is the last thing which 
he asks at his reader's hand. — Snt W. Scott. 

Blatant Beast* in Spenser's Pairie 
Queene, a huge, bellowing moaster 
typical of slander or calumny. It 
had 100 tonp^ues and a sting. Sir 
Artegal fioes m pursuit of it in Ganto 
V and Sir Calidore resumes the par- 
suit in Canto vi. But, as Macaulay 
says, not one in a htmdred readers 
perseveres to the end of the poem. 
* Very few and very weary are those 
who are in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast." Now, as a matter of fact the 
Beast does not die. It is pursued and 
taken, but not killed, by Calidore. 
Indeed, for aught anybody may learn 
from the poem, it may be still roaming 
the earth: 

Then was this monster by the masteriss 

might 
Of doughty Calidore suppressed and tamed. 
That never more he might endamage wight 
With his vile tongue which many had de> 

famed. 
And many causeless caused to be hlamod. 
80 did he eke long after this remain 
Until that (whether wicked fate so framed 
Or fault of men) he broke his iron chain 
And got into the world at liberty again. 

Book vi. Canto la. 

BlefoflCU, in Swift's GuUher's 
Travels^ an imaginary island "sit- 
uated to the northeast dde of Lilliput, 
from whence it is parted only by a 
channel of eight htmdred yards wide." 
Ruled over by an emperor, it is 
peopled, like Lilliput, by pygmies. 

Blefusctt Is France, and the ingratitude 
of the Lilliputian court, which f<»t:es Gulli- 
ver to take shelter there rather than have 
his eyes put out, is an indirect reproach upon 
that of England, and a vindication of the 
flight of Ormond and Bolingbroke to Paris. 
— ^IR W. Scott. L^t of Swift. 

Blessed Damoze!, subject and title 
of a poem (1850) by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. The damozel, one of the 
blessed or saved in heaven, leans out 
yeamindy towards her betrothed on 
earth. Hall Caine tells us that the 
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poem grew out of Rossetti's youthful 
love tor Poe's Raven. **i saw," 
Rossetti said to Caine/' that Poe had 
done the utmost it was possible to do 
with the grief of the lover on earth, 
so I determined to reverse the con- 
ditions, and give utterance to the 
groaning of the loved one in heaven." 
Blifil, in Fielding's novel, The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling, 
a consunmiate scoundrel and hypo- 
crite, introduced as a foil to the open- 
hearted yet erring hero. Pretend- 
ing to be a friend to the latter he 
assumes over him an air of superior 
morality, but is eventually detected 
as a libertine, a hypocrite,. a liar and 
a swindler. The <mly indication 
as to his Christian name is in a 
note signed " W. Blifil " in Book vii. 
Chap. li. 

Blifil is x>erhtps the only case (for John*- 
than Wild is a satire, not a hlstonr or. as 
M. Taine fancies, a tract) in which Fielding 
seems to lose his unvarying coolness of 
judgment, and the explanation is obvious. 
The one fault to which he is, so to speak, 
unjust is hypocrisy. Hjrpocrisy cannot 
indeed be painted too black, but it should 
not be made impossible. When Fielding 
has to deal with such a character he for 
once loses his self-command, and. like 
inferior writers, begins to be angry with his 
creatures. Instead of analyzing and explain- 
ing he simply leaves us in presence of a 
moral anomaly. — Sir Lbsub Stxphbn, 
Hottrs in a Library — Fielding. 

Blondel de Nesle, the famous trou- 
badour minstrel beloved by Richard, 
Cceur de Leon. He discovered the 
prison in which his roval master was 
immured and helped to plot his 
escape. Blondel appears in Scott's 
historical romance, The Talisman. 
He entertains the king and his court 
encamped before Jerusalem. 

Blood, Lydia, heroine of Howells' 
novel, The Lady of the Aroostook 
(1879), who earns the nickname as the 
only female passenger aboard the 
Aroostook, a sailing vessel bound for 
Venice. 

A rare and charming personation, a 
heroine who is distinctly and honestly 
countrified without a tinge of vulgarity and 
who, though taking but a modest part in 
the conversation of which the book is full, 
never for a moment loses her individualitv 
or incurs the reproach of tameness. — N. Y. 
Nation. 



Bloody Colonel Thomas, a historical 
character (i 628-1 680) introduced into 
Scott's novel, Peveril of the Peak, as 
an emissary of the second Duke of 
Buckingham. The Duke himself thus 
describes him to Jemingham: 

There goes a scoundrel after my own 
heart, a robber from his cradle, a murderer 
since he could hold a knife, a profound hypo- 
crite in religion, and a worse and deeper 
hypocrite in honour — ^would sell his soul to 
the devil to accomplish any villainy, and 
would cut the throat of his brother, did he 
dare to give the villainy he had so ctcted its 
right name. 

His most notorious exploit was the 
theft of the crown from the Tower. 

Bloogfaram, Sylvester, the hero and 
spokesman of Bishop Bloughram*s 
Apolo^ in Robert Browning's volume 
of miscellaneous poems, Men and 
Women (1885). 

He is a sceptical churchman whose 
emotions still cling to the faith on 
which his intellect has relaxed its 
hold. Talking over the walnuts and 
raisins to Gigadibs, the literary nrnn, 
he expounds his theory of life. He 
doubts indeed, but he is too true a 
sceptic to be certain even of his 
doubt. He accepts the honors and 
emoltmients of a Church whose doc- 
trines offend his reason, for who can 
assure him that his reason is right in 
taldng offence? So long as that 
** plaguey hundred^ chance "^re- 
mains that they may be true, is it 
not the part of wisdom to accept 
them ana teach them — ^to strangle 
the doubts which for aught he knows 
may be hell-bom?^ He is living in 
comfort, in honor, in peace of nund; 
he is venerated by his co-religionists; 
his titles earn him the re^>ect of the 
worldly; he is even an object of flat- 
tering curiosity and interest to those 
high^ minds who think him a hypo- 
cnte and affect to despise him. Why 
should he throw aside aU the good 
things of the present, the chances of 
better thin^ in the future, for the 
sake of a smceritv which might look 
pretty in poetry but for which there 
is no real need and no pkce in this 
world? The true philosophy is not 
to strive after the impossible ought to 
be, but to find out what is, and to 
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make that as fair as you can. This 
philosophy may not be a very lofty 
one, but m the very moderation of 
its ideals and the certaintv of their 
attainment is it not, he asks, prefer- 
able to the Gisadibs theory, which 
aims at the highest and attains 
nothing? 

Bkrazeiind or BlonzeUnda, in the 
first pastoral of John Gay's Shepherd* s 
Week (1714)1 a sheph^ess m love 
with Lobbtn Qout. The name varies 
according to the exigencies of metre 
and is spelled indiscriminately with 
a K or a w. Its uncouthness was evi- 
dently designed as part of Gay's plan 
to ridicule the Delias and Aramintas 
of pseudo-pastoral poetry. " Thou 
wilt not," says Gay, " find myshg)- 
herdesses idly piping on their reeos, 
but milking the kine, tying up the 
sheaves, or, if the hogs are astray, 
driving them into the sties." Blou- 
selinda is painted as an ignorant, un- 
kempt, frolicsome lass but to her lover 
she is perfection: 

My BlottMlinda la the bllthMt laat, 

TnBa primrose sweeter, or the clover* 

flTftSS > • > 

My Blottselind's than gUUflower more fair. 
Than daisie, marygold, or kingcup rare. 

... 
Sweet is my toil when Blowxelind is near. 
Of her bereft 'tis winter all the year . . . 
Come, Blowcelinda, ease thy swain's desire. 
My summer's shadow, and my winter's fire. 

!Scott borrows the name with a 
further cha^[e to Blowselinda for an 
inmate of Whitefriars (alternatively 
known as Bonstrops) whose room was 
suggested as a renige^ for Ni^el when 
he sought sanctuary in Alsatia. 

Blttdsoe, Jim, in John Hay's poem 
of that came (Pike County BaUads), 
was in real life Oliver Pairchild, 
engineer of the steamer Fashion, ply- 
ing between Memphis and St. Louis, 
who beached his burning ship and 
sacrificed himself to save passengers 
and crew exactly as Hay narrates. 
The poet had known Pairchild per- 
sonal^ in his boyhood days. Mark 
Twain found fault with the ballad on 
the score that no engineer could per- 
form the feat ascribed to him. 

Blodyer, Mr., in Thackeray's novel, 
Pendennis (1850), a " slashing " book 



reviewer who " had a certain notori- 
ety in his profession and reputation 
for savage humor. He sma&ed and 
trampledf down the poor sprine flowers 
with no more mercy than a bull would 
have on a parterre; and having cat 
up the volume to his heart's content, 
went and sold it at a bookstall, and 
purchased a pint of brandy with the 
proceeds of the volume " (Chap, 
xxzv). He also makes brief appear- 
ances in Men's WioeSf the Raoenswood 
(1843), and Reading a Poem (1841). 

Bluff , Captain NolL InCongreve's 
comedy, The Old Bachetor, a bragga- 
docio and a coward. 

Those andents, as Noll Bluff migfat aay. 
Were pretty fellows In their day. 

Sta w. Scon. 

Blumina, the " Rose Goddess " in 
Carlyle's Sartor Resartus (1833-1834), 
chapter Romance, with whom Teufds- 
drOckh was in love. Apparently she 
is a composite figure made up from 

iean Wdsh whom Carlyle married, 
(iaigaret Gordon, his first love, and 
Kitty Kirkpatrick, to whose cousin, 
Charles BuHeTi he was tutor. 

On his own oonfesslon "Sartor** was 
"not to be trusted in details." albeit many 
of the dramatic situations in the book were 
personal experience idealised. Blumine. the 
Kose-Goddess, was "unhappily dependent 
and insolvent; living, perhaps, on the not 
too gracious bounty of moneyed relations." 
This was Manaret Gordon. Blumine was 
"young, hasef-eved, beautiful, and some- 
one's cousin; hign-bom and of high spirit." 
This was in part Kitty Kirkpatrick. in nart 
Jane Welsh. All three entoed in turn into 
Carlyle's colour-echeme. Doubtless Kitty 
Kirkpatridc. as well aa Margaret Gordon 
and Jane Welsh, made Carlyle "immortal 
by a jdss." No biographical evidence, how- 
ever, exists for any such tragic rejection and 
parting as that described m anticlimax in 
ltomanc€, except in the story of young 
Carlyle's abortive love for Margaret Gor^ 
don, when, after the kiss had maae Teufda- 
drdckh immortal, "thick curtains of night 
rushed over his soul, as rose the immeasur- 
able crash of doom; and through the ruina 
as of a shivered universe was the falling, 
falling, towards the abyss."— J. M. Sloan 
in T. P.'i Weekly t January 13, 191 !• 

Bluahingtoii, Edward, hero of the 
comic drama, TTie Bctshful 2ian 
(1857), by W. T. Moncrief. He is so 
shy that he cannot muster up cour- 
age to propose marriage to Dinah 



^ 

Friendly, despite all her coquettish 
advances, until the pyschologic mo- 
ment arrives when he is fluiSied by 
wine. 

BlVy NeUy, in Grundy and Solo- 
mon's operetta. The Vicar of Bray 
(1883), a ballet gui beloved by 
Thomas Merton. The name was 
assumed as a pseudonym by a New 
York female journalist who especially 
signalized herself in 1890 by makins 
a tour of the world to beat the recora 
of Phileas Fogg in Eighty Days 
Around the World. 

Boatswain, a dog belonging to 
Lord Byron— 



Wlio was born at Newfoundland May, x803t 
And died at Newttead Abbey Noy. iS, xSoS. 

So says the prose inscription on the 
monument which Byron raised to his 
memory in the gaiden of Newstead 
which further informs us that he 
" had aJl the Virtues of Man with- 
out his Vices." A poetical inscription 
following the prose concludes with 
this couplet: 

To mark a friend's remains, these stones 

arise; 
I never knew but one»—^uid here he lies. 



Byron thus announced the death 
of this &vorite to Hod^[son: " Boat- 
swain is dead! — ^he expired in a state 
of madness on the i8th after suffering 
much, yet retaining all the gentleness 
of his nature to uie last; never at- 
tempting to do the least injury to any 
one near him. I have now lost every- 
thing except old Murray." In a will 
executed m 1911 he desired to be 
buried in a vault with his dog and Joe 
Murray. 

Bob, Son of Battlei hero and title 
<^ a novel (1898) by Alfred Ollivant, 
who must thus be credited with the 
invention of the novelistic dog. 
Horses have often figured in fiction. 
So indeed have dogs, but only in a 
subordinate way. Ouida's Puck, for 
example, is the narrator of the story 
in which he plays a small part, but he 
is an iznpossiDle dog in a wild romance 
while ^ob is a r^ dog whose ad- 
ventures are severely veafistic. " Owd 
Bob," as he is sometimes nicknamed, 
is the last of the renowned "gray 
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dpgs of Kenmuir," a fine and saga- 
cious breed of Shepherds in which the 
dalesman took great pride. He be- 
haves with lofty and pathetic dignity 
when his rival and enemy, '"Red 
Wull," the tailless Tyke, is caught 
red-fanned in the conmiission of the 
one capital crime of the sheep-dog. 

BobadiL Captain, in Ben Jonson's 
comedy, Eipery Man in his Humor 
(i599)f ft biaggadocdo, bullv and 
co^Bi^und, "a man of big words and 
little heart," whose bluster dupes 
many into the belief that he is a 
vali^t soldier of great achievement. 
" He is," says Ha^tt, " the real heio 
of the piece. His extravagant affec- 
tation, his blustering and cowardice, 
are an entertaining medley, and his 
final defeat and exposure, though 
exceedingly humorous, are the most 
affectine part of the story." Barry 
Cornwall deemed him worthy to 
march in the same regiment with 
Bessus, Pistol, Pardles and the Cop- 
per Captain (see these entries). 

It is not generally known that the original 
ol Ben Jonson's "Bobadil** was an officer of 
iugh nwk in the army of the DtUce of Alva, 
whom the haughty Philip II sent to subdue 
the Netherlands. After the battle of Giesen. 
near Mons. in 1570, Strada informs us, in his 
HisloHa ds B0UO Belgieo, that to fill Spain 
with the news, the Duke of Alva, as haughty 
in ostentation as in action, sent Captain 
Bobadilla to the long, to congratulate his 
majesty upon the victory won by his arms 
and influence. The ostentation of the mes- 
sage, and still more of the i)erson who bore 
it, was the origin of the name being applied 
to any vain-glorious boaster. — Spitue's 
AfucdoUs, 

Bobadn, especially, fs one of Ben's 
masterpieces. He is the most colossal 
coward and braggart of the oomic stage. 
He can swear by nothing less terrible than 
"by the body of Cos^/^or "by the foot of 
Pharaoh," when his oath is not something 
more terrific still, namely, "by my valor I** 
Every schoolboy knows the celebrated pas- 
sage in which the boasting captain offers 
to settle the affairs of Europe by associating 
with himself twenty other Bobadils. as ctm- 
ning i' the fence as himself, and challenging 
an army of fortv thousand men, twenty at 
a time, and killing the whole in a certain 
number of days. Leaving out the cowardice, 
we may say there was something of Bobadil 
in Jonson himself; and it may be shrewdly 
suspected that his conceit of destroying an 
army in this fashion came into his head in 
the eicultation of feeling which followed his 
own suocenful exploit, in the presence ol 
both armies, whan he was a soldier In 
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PUaden. Old John Dennis deacribed geniua 
"m a furious joy and pride of school at the 
conception of an extraordinary hint." Ben 
had tnas "furious joy and x>ride," not only 
In the conception of eztraordinarr hints, 
but in the doinc of extraordinary tUsgs.— 
AtlaniU liontMy, October, 1867. 

Bodach Glas (Glas is theOadic for 
Gray» and fiodach, from the Saxon 
Bode, means a messenger), in Scott's 
novd of WaverUy^ a ghostly bearer 
of evil tidings, who appeared to the 
head of the Maclvor family whenever 
any calamity was at hana (see espe- 
cially Chapter lis, where Fer^;us 
Maclvor is warned of his commg 
doom). A superstition of this kind 
was a common one in the great Scot- 
tish families. Thus the family of 
Rothmurchan had the Bodach an 
Dun, or Ghost of the Hill, and the Kin- 
cardines, the Spectre of the Bloody 
Hand. Gattinbeg Castle was hauntea 
by Bodach QiSc\m and Tulloch- 
gorum by Mauch Moulach, or the 
Uirl with the Hairy Left Hand. 

BodwInUe, in Laurence Oliphant's 
novel, PicadiUy (1870), a cockney 
promoter who launches more or less 
shady companies in London. Having 
pursued wealth as an end through 
years of toil, he and his wife perceive, 
as their mental horizon expands, that 
it may be used as the stuping stone 
to social distinction. Inrough the 
agency of Spiffington Goldby^ they 
reach a position where they are toler- 
ated: furst, because they spend thou- 
sands in dinners, concerts and balls, 
and secondly, because they look for 
no equivalent beyond a few crumbs 
of contemptuous notice. 

BofSn, NicodemuB, in Dickens's 
novel, Our Mutual Friend (1864), the 
foreman of old John Harmon, dust- 
man and miser, who as the latter's 
residuary legatee comes in for £100,- 
000 until the discovery of Harmon's 
son. Hence Boffin is sometimes 
Imown as the " Golden Dustman." 
He is described as " a broad, round- 
shouldered, one-sided old fellow, 
whose face was of the rhinoceros 
build, witli over-lapping ears." He 
is eenerous and kindly and a model 
of mtegrity. His prototype is said 
to have tieen one Henry Dodd, a 



contractor of City Wharf, New North 
Road, Hoxton. 

BoUnf broke, Heoiy, Duke of Here- 
ford, m ShakemEue's historical 
drama, Richard if, reappears as the 
king in the three parts of Henry IV 
by the same author. 

BoUngbroke, who pushes Richard from 
the throne, is a man framed for each material 
success as waits on personal ambition. He 
is not, like his son Henry V, filled with hagh 
enthusiasm and sacred force derived from 
the powers of heaven and earth. All Bidtmp- 
broke's strength and craft are his own. His 
is a resolute gaae which sees his object far 
off, and he has persistency and eneigy of 
will to carnr him off without faltering. He 
is not cruel, but shrinks from no deed that 
is useful to his purpose because the deed is 
cruel.— B. Dowdbn, Shoktsp^are Frimsr. 

BoltMii Fanny, in The Eisiory of 
Pendemms, by Thackeray, the dau£^- 
ter of the portress of Shepherd's Inn, 
pretty, foolish and flf?ntiment«l, who 
falls despemtely in love with Arthur. 
She adorns him mth all the heroic 
virtues, and he for a time is stimulated 
into a temporary passion which he 
conquers before it has done harm to 
anyone. 

Boltxope. in J. Fenimore Cooper's 
romance of the sea, The PiloL The 
author considered this a finer bit of 
character painting than Lcmg Tom 
Coffin in the same noveL 

We cannot assent to this comparatlTe 
estimate; but we admit that Boltrope has 
not had full justice done to him in popular 
ludgment. It is but a slight sketch, but it 
is extremely well done. His death is a bit 
of manly and genuine pathos; and in his 
conversations with the chaplain there is 
here and there a touch of true hunior, which 
we value the more because humor was oer« 
talnly not one of the author's best gifts.— 
AUamUc Monthly, January, zS6a. 

Boliig, Beniamin, hero of a farce 
by Munden the comedian, Benjamin 
Bolus or the Newcastle ApMecary, 
which was performed at the Hay- 
market for his benefit August 8, 1797. 
It is founded upon a comic poem by 
George Cohnan, in Broad Grins, a 
collection of miscellaneous tales in 
verse first published (1797) imder the 
title. My Nightcap and Slippers. 

BomMstes Funogo, in a burlesque 
traeic opera of that name (18 10), by 
William Barnes Rhodes, a general 
commanding the army of Artaixamin- 
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ous, Ejng of Utopia. The monarch 
wishes to divorce his Queen Grisldn- 
issa for DtstafiBna, the betrothed of 
Bombastes, and wooes her with the 
offer of half a crown, which she 
accepts. Bombastes goes mad and 
among other exploits Imngs his boots 
upon a tree, wiui this de&nt legend: 

Who dares this jxalr of boots displace 
Most meet Bombastes face to face. 

Artaxaminous accepts the chal- 
lenge, cuts down the boots and is 
slam by Bombastes. More men are 
killed, and at the end the dead all 
rise again and join in a dance, promis- 
ing the audience to die again to- 
morrow. The farce is a travesty on 
Orlando Furioso {q.v.), the mad hero 
oi which hangs up nis armor on a tree 
with the legend: 

Orlando's arms let none displace. 
Or meet Orlando face to face. 

Bondttca (an alternate name for 
Boadicea), neroine and title of a 
tiBgedy (1611) by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Like the tragedies of 
Boadicea by Hopkins and Glover, 
Bonduca is founded on Tacitus, 
Aftnalsy xiv, 29. Caractacus is here 
called Caratadi. The play was re- 
cast by J. R. Planch^ and revived 
(1837) under the title of Caractacus. 

Bon Gaultiery the pretended author 
of the Bon GauUier Ballads which 
origuoally appeared in Taifs Ma^q^ 
Mine (1842-18^4) and were the jomt 
authorship ot William Edmonston 
Aytoun and Theodore Martin. The 
name comes from Rabelais — " A moy 
n'est que honneur et gloire d'estre 
diet et r^put6 Bon Gaultier et bon 
compaignon; en ce nom, suis bien 
venu en toutes bonnes compaisnies 
de Piantagrudlistes." The Bon Gaul- 
tier of ^e ballads was at once made 
welcome in all good companies of 
people who liked vigorous and racy 
humor. Some too mstidious persons 
have been very anery with the 
authors for a supposed irreverence in 
these parodies. Mr. Martin pro- 
tested that parody is a veiled com- 
pliment, and that it was precisely 
the poets whom they most admired 
that they imitated most frequently, 
5 



" This was not certainly from any 
want of reverence, but rather out of 
the fulness of our admiration, just 
as the excess of a lover's fondness 
runs over into raillery of the ver^ 
qualities that are dearest to his 
heart." 

Boniface^ in Scott's historic ro- 
mance. The Monastery , is Lord Abbot 
of St. Mary's; in its sequel, The 
Abbot, he has retired to private life 
tmder the name of BUnkhoolie as the 
proprietor of a large garden at Kin- 
ross. Good-natur^, easy-going and 
charitable, he had sought the seclu- 
sion of the cloister for quiet, but the 
turmoil of the times had deprived him 
of his rest as Abbot, and even in re- 
tirement he was " dragged into 
matters where both heading and 
hangings are like to be the issue." At 
the end he sighs, " A weary life f I 
have had for one to whom peace was 
ever the dearest blessing! 

Boniface, WUl, in Farquhar's com- 
edy, TTie Beaux Stratagem (1707), 
landlord of the inn at Lichfield, in 
league with the highwaymen, but of 
so ^eek and jolly an exterior that he 
is a great favorite with all customers. 
His pet expression " as the saying is " 
he lugs into his talk with ludicrous 
irrelevance, as ** Does ^our master 
stay in town as the saying is? " and 
" rm old Will Boniface, pretty well 
known along this road, as the saying 
is." The popularity of this character 
has caused the name Boniface to be 
a generic one for a publican or tavern 
k^per. 

Bonnard, Sylvestre. hero of Anatole 
France's novd, The Crime of Syfvestre 
Bonnard. A learned, simple-minded, 
kindly gentleman, an archaeologist 
and a member of the Institute, Bon- 
nard's " crime " was that of ab- 
ducting a minor, a young girl in 
whom he is platonically interested, 
from a wretdied school near Paris 
where she is cruelly maltreated. He 
escapes penal prosecution only by 
the accident that Jeanne's ^pardian 
had already decamped with the 
money of all his dients. Hence 
Jeanne becomes naturallv and legally 
the ward of her good old friend. 
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Bonnivard, Francis, a historical 
character (1495-1570), who has had 
undeserved oignity thrust upon him 
in Byron's poem, The Prisoner of ChU- 
Ion. Instead of losing one brother 
by fire, two in the field, and two by 
death in the dungeon, the fact is that 
there is no evidence that he had any 
brothers at all, and none that his 
father died for his faith. Byron him- 
self acknowledges that he was un- 
acquainted wil£ the history of Bon- 
ni'^^uxi when he wrote the poem. He 
subsecjuently wrote a sonnet to his 
hero, m which he represents him as a 
high-mindedpatriot appealing " from 
tyranny to God," and this dbaracter 
has sometimes been ascribed to him 
by historians. In plain truth, there 
was littie of the heroic about Bonni- 
vard. He was simply a good-natured 
scatter-brain, whose high animal 
spirits and graceless wit were con- 
tmually gettmg him into trouble; and 
he seems to have employed the six 
years of his imprisoimient chiefly in 
making* immoral verses. 

Bontomps, Roger, an ideal personi- 
fication of cheery content and unshak- 
able optimism current among the 
Pr^ich peasantry whom Beranger im- 
mortalized in one of his most ramous 
songs (1814). The op^iing stanza is 
thus translated by William Young: 

To ahow our hypochondrlact. 

In days the mott forlorn, 
A pattern set before their eyes, 

Roger Bontemps was bom. 
To live obecurely «t hie will. 

To keep aloof from etrif e.— 
Hurrah for fat Roger Bontempel 

This is his rule of life. 

Booth. Amelia, titular heroine of 
Fielding s novel, Amelia (1751)1 the 
ever-loving, ever-amiable and ever- 
forgiving wife of the graceless Captain 
Booth. This new type of wifehood 
was not greatly relished either by the 
belles or the beaux of Fielding's age. 
Elizabeth Carter tells us that thev 
pronounced her history ** sad stuff, ' 
though Miss Carter herself does not 
seem to concur in the verdict. Fiddl- 
ing fcdt the weight of public disap- 
proval. With semi-defiant humor he 
acknowledged as mudh in the Covent 
Garden Journal, which he edited. He 



brings the novel before his own 
" Court of CeQsorial Enquiry," and 
lets Amelia's accusers speeJc, but he 
disdains to plead her cause against 
them. ** If you, Mr. Censor, are 
yourself a Parent, you will view me 
with Compassion when I dedaxe 
I am the Father of this poor Girl the 
Prisoner at the Bar; nay, when I go 
farther, and avow, that of all my 
Offspring she is my favourite Child.' 
He explains what modds he has fol- 
lowed, and then continues, " I do not 
think my Child is entirdy free from 
Faults. I know nothing human that 
is so; but surdy she does not deserve 
the Rancour with which she hath 
been treated by the Public." 

Nor was she (Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu) a stranger to that beloved fiivt 
wife whoee picture he drew in his Amelia, 
where as she said even the glowing language 
he knew how to employ ud not do more 
than justice to the amiable qualities of the 
original or to her beauty, although this had 
sunered a little from the accident related in 
the novel — a frightful overturn which de> 
stroyed the gristle of her nose. — Ladt 
Louisa Stuart, iMters and Works 0/ Lady 
M, W, Montagu (1837). 

Fielding's wife, whether she had "a 
broken nose" or not, must have been an 
angel. It is she who sat for Sophia Western 
and Amelia Booth, the kindest, the dearest, 
the most charming and lenient of women.— 
Anduiw Lang. 

Bootb|^ Captain, the not too heroic 
hero of Pidding's novd Amelia, He 
is brave enough and in a man-of-the- 
world way possesses even a rudimen- 
tary sense of honor, but he is a prodi- 
gal and a profligate whose easy good- 
nature is held in leash by none of the 
sterner virtues. When first intro- 
duced he is in prison for participation 
in a street quarrd. He has a mistress 
there, Miss Matthews, a frail beauty 
who has mtuxiered her seducer. But 
he is really in love with his wife 
whose punty, virtue and devotion 
eventually rescue him from vice and 
jail. Fielding sat for his own portiait 
in this character and utilized many 
of his own experiences, adventures 
and misadventures in the story of his 
career. 

Amelia, whose portrait Fielding drew 
from that of his second wife, has indeed 
been always a favorite character with 
readers; bat the same cannot be said aboot 
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her Irasband Booth, who. we may eai 
wee meent to repreMnt Pieldiss hi 
If to the likeneit he drew ii oertalsly not a 
flattering oae. Thackeray preferred Cap- 
tain Booth to Tom Jonet. because he 
thought much more humbly cNf himaelf than 
Jones did, and went down on his knees and 
owned his weaknesses, but most will be 
inclined to agree with 8oott, who declares 
that we have not the same sympathy for the 
ungrateful and dissolute conduct of Booth 
which we yield to the youthful follies of 
Jones. — ^H. J. NiCBOL. 

Boots, an otherwise tumamed char- 
acter in Dickens's Christmas storv, 
Boots <U The HoUy Tree Inn, who m 
his own vernacular tells the stoiy of 
two eloping children. 

Sam Waller la the great type of this dass; 
and it mar be said of him as of his fellow 
Boota of the Holly Tree Inn that one of the 
greatest charms about them is that we can- 
not tcQ whether they are really like or unlike 
what liiring Boots could be. The iricture ia 

personaTof 



fun of those traits of keen _ 
tion. of minute inspection, of trifling eccen- 
tricities and peculiarities which haye lent 
so much life and vigor to Mr. Dickens's 
writing. The language, too. and the char- 
acteristic expressions smack of the trade and 
of the life to which the Boots are supposed 
to belonff. But all this is only a clothing 
under which the novelist conceals himself. 
There are no Sam WeUers in real Ufe. The 
Boots of a real Holly Tree Inn. if he uses 
the p hras ss that his imaginary r e pi ss ent a- 
tive adopts, uses them sparingly and aod- 
dentallv. The Boots of the tale is all Boots 
and talks his language from beginning to 
end. The author la never lost si^t of. and 
we feel that art has collected together what 
nature separates by long intervals, and has 
exaggerated with a grotesque umty what 
nature leaves simple, undefined and i&f 
complete. — Sotmiay RnUw, v, 636. 

BootS| Bonny, a nickname reap- 
pearing m various Elizabethan ballads 
and evidently referring to some court 
favorite. lus skill in dancing and 
singling are specially noted. Hence 
he IS sometimes identified with one 
Hale or Hales whose singing is known 
to have pleased the Queen, but more 
frequently with the Earl of Essex, 
whose courtly graces included these 
accomplishments. Essex was be- 
headed in February, 1601 , and in that 
year was published The Triumphs of 
Oriana^ a collection of pieces in honor 
of Elizabeth, wherein Bonny Boots 
is mourned as recently dead. 

Boots, Major Wellington de, in 
Stirliiu; Coyne's comedy. Everybody* s 

JFriena {iSs9i» 
In order to amplify the part of the 




Major for one of its greatest 
nents, John Sleeper Clarke, the 
was rewritten and, under the til 
The Widow Hunt, produced at the 
Haymarket in 1867. 

Borkmsn, John Gabriel, hero and 
title of a dnuna by Henrik Ibsen 
(1896), " a man of the most enexgetic 
imagination whose illusions feea on 
his misfortunes, and whose concep- 
tion of his own power grows hyber- 
bolical and Napoleonic in his sohtude 
and impotence." So says Geoige 
Bernard Shaw in Dramatic Opinions, 
and the same ^ authority adds that 
Borkman " meets the fate of a vehe- 
ment dreamer who has for thirteen 
years been deprived of that daily 
contact with reality and responsibility 
without which genius inevitably pro- 
duces unearthliness and insanity." 

BothwelL Francis Stewart Bail of, 
known as the Bastard Earl (d. 1624), 
appears in Scott's romance. The For- 
tunes of Nigel. Following hard on the 
heels of the young king James I when 
fledng in his night gear down a turret 
stair, a prick of the Earl's sword in 
the nether extremities is said to have 
oonfinned His Majes^'s aversion to 
cold steel. The indoent has a his- 
torical basis. 

BolliweU, Sefgesnt, in Walter 
Scott's historical romance^ Old Mor- 
tality (1816), an officer m Qaver- 
house's regiment of Life Guards who 
fights Oiarles II. Francis Stewart 
is his real name, but as the illegiti- 
mate descendant of the last Ean of 
Bothwell (himself known as the 
Bastard Earl) he assumes the titu- 
lar pseudonym. Gallant, licentious, 
boastful, arrogant, he died at Drume- 
log " hoping nothins[, bdieving noth- 
ing and fearing nothing." 

Bottom, Nick, in A Midsummer 
Night* s Dream, a weaver full of fan- 
tastic vanity, sdf-assuranoe, impu- 
dence and ignorance. The name is a 
weaver's term for a bobbin or q>indle 
full of yam. See Trr ania. 

Bottom, in his hroad-blown sdf-impor- 
tanoe, his all but impenetrable self-satia- 
faction, stands a head and shoulders higher 
in absurdity than any other comic character 
in Shakespeare's early plairs. He is the 
admitted king of his company, the cock of 
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hit walk — and he has a oonadousneM that 
hif mff are more thati equal to his oi>por- 
tunmes. When the ais's head is on hie 
shoulders It seems hardly a disguise, so 
naturally does the human-asinine seem to 
come to Bottom: he might have been for 
twelve months Titania's long-eared lover, 
so ea^y do his new honors sit upon him. — 
B. DowDBN, Shakap*ar$ Prim«r» 

Botmtifitl, Lady, in Farqtihar's 
comedj. The Beaux Stratagem (1705), 
the widow of Sir Charles Bountiful 
whose gracious mood it is to look 
after the sick in the parish and relieve 
the necessities of .the deserving poor. 
As her nephew says in Act i, Sc i, 
"My Lady Bountiful is one of the 
best of women. Her late husband, 
Sir Charles Bountiful, left her with 
£1000 a year; and I believe she lays 
out one-half on't in charitable uses 
for Uie good of her neighbors. In 
short she has cured more people in 
and about Lichfield within ten years 
than the doctors have killed in 
twenty, and that's a bold word.'* 

Bourgh, Lady Catherine de, in Jane 
Austen's novel, Pride and Prejudice 
(18 13), a great lady but yvlf^t, in 
the way that some great ladies can 
be vulgar. Lisolent, inquisitive, over- 
bearing, she is properly set down by 
the witty Elizabeth Bennett in a 
memorable scene in " the prettyish 
kind of little shrubbery " where they 
walk together. 

Bourke, Chevalier, in R. L. Steven- 
son's The Master of BaUantrae. 

It is not very easy to understand the 
Chevalier Bourke, that Barry Lyndon, with 
no head and a good heart, that creature of a 
bewildered* kindly conscience; but it Is easy 
to like him. How admirable is his unde- 
flected belief in and affection for the Matter 1 
How excellent and how Irish he is, when he 
buffoons himself out of his perlli with the 
pirates 1 — Aixokkw Lamg, Essays •• LittU. 

: Bounoofley Comte de. hero of a 
pretended posthumous play by Vol- 
taire, produced in Paris in 1862, 
which, after fooling critics and public, 
was discovered to be an adaptation 
of Vanbruf;h's Relapse* Boursoufle, 
of course, is Lord Foppington trans- 
ferred to the boulevan&. 

Bovaiy, Emma, heroine of Madame 
Bovary (1857), a realistic novel by 
Gustave Flaubert. A farmer's daugh- 
ter, married to a village apothecary, 



but educated above her statioo, she 
sedcs to relieve ennui by two suo- 
cessive intrigues, plunges hopelessly 
into debt, and, when her lovers refuse 
to aid her, poisons herself. Her de- 
votcKl husband, his eyes opened at last, 
dies of grief. 

Bmma's character is pitilessly dis- 
sected. Morally irresponsible, she has 
no object in life but self -^jatification. 
Her father's farm was dull and she 
left it; her husband's house proves as 
duU; ^ takes a vindictive pleasure 
in betraying him. Her child is but a 
trsnsient amusement. Even in her 
love, when aroused at last, there is 
notlung noble or generous. 

Bowlingy Lieoteoanty in Smollett's 
novel, Roderick Random^ the hero's 
matearnal unde. Li him SmoUett 
seized at onoe and fixed forever the 
eighteenth century type of seaman — 
rough as a polar oear, brave, simple, 
kindly, and out of his element every- 
where except afloat. Bowling has lat 
his mark in many a novel and drama 
of the sea. He carries the habit of 
professional speech at least as far as 
the limits of art will allow. Sea life 
and war and the hardening habits 
of the service have made him indif- 
ferent to that social softening down 
which, without amending hearts, re- 
fines manners. 

Bowling, Tom, hero and title of 
A Tale of the Sea (1839), by Cap- 
tain Preaerick Chainier, a composite 
portrait drawn partly from Nelson's 
fl^-captain Hardy and partly from 
Richara Bowen, captain of the fri£ate 
Terpsichore, who fell in the attack on 
Santa Cms, July 24, 1797 — 

than. whom a more e ute i pi lslng, aUa and 
gallant officer does not grace his maiesty's 
naval lervioa. — N§Isob*s DispeUku, &• 423. 

Bowl, Mr., in Thackeray's novel, 
Pendennis, a fiddler with a crippled 
body, a lively imagination, and in- 
tense feelings. He dierishes a feir-off 
hopeless passion for Miss Fotheringay 
whom he has taught how to act, and 
has a paternal affection for Fanny 
Bolton, his pupil in music. 

Box and Cox, the heroes of a f aice 
of that name (1847), by J. Maddtson 
Morton, whidi. according to P. C 
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Burnand {London Times, October 
i8, 1889), is " the best farce for three 
chi^acters in the English language." 
It is founded upon a conUdie-vaude- 
viUe by Labiche and Lefranc entitled 
FrisetUt pxxxluced at the Palais- 
Royal, Paris, April 28, 1846. 

Boynton, Dr.» in Williani D. 
Howells's novel, ITie Undiscovered 
Country (1880), a country doctor 
who has gone daft on spiritual mani- 
festations. Half fanatic, half self- 
deceiver, he has brought up his daugh- 
ter Egeria, a delicate, high^trung, 
nervous girl, as a medium. Failing 
to take JBoston by storm, the pair 
find refuge in a Shaker community. 

Dr. Boyaton b a fenrent believer la 
flpiritualism — or, rather, an ardent faankerer 
alter fervent belief in it. But, not being 
exactlv an idiot, he has observed the quack- 
ery wnich generally prevaUs on the subject, 
and has diawn the Dright conclusion that 
a certain amount of slipperinees is insepara- 
ble from the medinmisuc temperament. He 
accordingly mixes himself up with some very 
doubtful people, whom he culows, in his own 
words, to **as8ist the Spirits." The spirits 
are of coarse assisted to their hearts' con- 
tent, and when Dr. Boynton finds out how 
far the assistance has gone he is in a parox- 
ysm of rage, sri«f, and despair, being in- 
deed, as his confederatejustly calls nim, 
" a new sort of fooL" He is always going 
through these alternations of eager bdief in 
having found the clue, and of frantic dis- 
amointment when it fails him, — Saturday 

Bonitoii^ Egeria, the daughter of 
the above. 

Bgeria Boynton Is an unhappy sroung 
woman, not very brilliant, who is passion- 
ately fond of her father, and deeply dis- 
gusted at the charlatanism which she is 
forced into partaking; but who. neverthe- 
less, owing to filial aSection and a nervous 
t emp er a ment, allows herself to be mesmer- 
ised and materialized or immaterialised— 
we really cannot undertake to use the jargon 
correctly— and thus to bamboosle others, to 
ruin her own health, and to confirm her 
father In Ui aelf-deliiding folly.— ^Sotar^jr 



Boyftom; Laurencei in Dickens' 
novel, BleaJi House (1853), a friend 
of Mr. Jamdyce, xobust-minded, 
loud-voiced, self-assertive, combative, 
but intrinsically noble, kindly and 
affectionate. The character was gen- 
erally leoognized as a study of the 
external traits of Walter Savage 



Lander, and was good-naturedly 
accepted as such by Landor himself. 

The chivalry, the sinceritv, the vehe- 
mence, the extravagance, the grace of 
manner, the boisterous laughter, the childish 
love of pets — every salient trait of Landor 
in the spirit or the flesh is reproduced in 
this life-like study. The tendency to exag- 
gerate the expression of every momentary 
Impulse, which is such a himiorous feature 
in this character, must be taken into account 
In any judgmoit passed upon the failings of 
his prototype . . . His worst exhibi- 
tions of temper, like those of a child, gen- 
erally* > excite too much laughter to leave 
room tor anger. — Th€ ConUmporary Rniew, 

Bracegirdle, Anne (1674-1748), 
one of the most famous of Engli^ 
actresses, figures under her own name 
in John Oxenford's Tragedy Queen, 
and is the supposed original of two 
stage characters which she "created" 
— ^Angelica in Congreve's Love for Love 
and Lavinia in Rowe's Fair Penitent. 

It was even the fashion for the gay and 
young to have a taste or tendre for Mrs. 
Bracegirdle. She inspired the best authors 
to write for her and two of these (Rowe and 
Congreve), when thev gave her a lover in 
the play, seemed palpably to plead their 
own jMLSsion and make their private court 
to her in fictitious characters. — CoLUtY 
CxBBBa, Apology* 

Bradwardine, Baron of, in lliack- 
eray's Book of Snobs, ii. He is de- 
scribed as "the most famous man 
in Haggi^land " and an admirer of 
Georgius IV who, " coming on board 
the royal yacht and finding a glass 
out of whidi Georgius had drunk, put 
it into his coat podcet as an inestima- 
ble relic and went ashore in his boat 
again. But the Baron sat down upon 
the glass and broke it, cut his coat- 
tails very much, and the inestimable 
relic was lost to the world forever." 
The Baron is meant, of course, for 
Sir Walter Scott and the story is 
retold in Thackeray's lecture on 
George IV with proper credit. 

Bradwardine. Cosmo Comyne, 
Baron of, in the romance, Waverley 
(18x4), one of Scott's most successful 
comic characters, "the very model 
of the old Scottish cavalier," says the 
author," with all his excellencies and 
peculiarities." He is a scholar, of 
the Sootdi pedantic sort; full of 
anecdotes, almost always curious 
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and informing, yet whimsical from 
prejudice and pedantiy; and full also 
of the pride of race and position. 

Brmdwardine's prototTpe was Alexander 
Stewart of Invenuutyle, on whose valour and 
magnanimity at Praston-pans the plot of 
Waverley is made to turn. To Invemahyle 
Scott owed much of his knowledge of High- 
land life and scenery. He was "that friend 
of my childhood who first introduced me to 
the Highlands, their traditions and manners, 
"and whose visits to Scott's household 
brought delight to his children in later life." 
To this picturesque figure fighting his battles 
over again with all the garrulousness of a 
veteran campaigner, "much of the inspira- 
tion of Waverley was no doubt due." 
"Inverness had been out with Marr and 
with Charlie." He died at an advanced age 
in X79S. But there were features in Brad- 
waroine — such as his scholarship and 
pedantry— ^which Invemahyle did not pos- 
sess* and these seem to have been borrowed 
from Lord Forbes of Pitsligo (X678-Z762), 
"patriot, outlaw^ scholar, samt" who at the 
age of 65 took active part in the Taoobite 
rising of X745* — See C&OCSBTT, Ths Scott 
Origtnalt. 

What could be more delightful, more 
loving in its fun« more whimsical in its 
quaint conception, and, at the same time, 
more oomplc^y true to nature, than the 
Baron of Sradwardine, a kni^t and gentle- 
man every inch of him — with his wtsdom. 
his learning, his vanity, and gravest solemn 
foolishness? "I had a great deal of fun in 
the accomplishment of tms task," says Scott, 
with the gleam of enjoyment in his eyes. 
He, too, uked it as much as his audience. 
To him, as to every true humorist, his Baron 
was dear — there is moisture beyond the 
laughter in his eye, rimng half from the 
heartiness of the lattgh, half from a tender 
affection below. — oUtckwood*9 Magoaifu, 
August, z87X* 

Bra|Egadochio (which orthographi- 
cally IS Spenser's attempt to trans- 
literate the Italian braggadoccio), m 
the PaMe Queene, an empty boaster 
who succeds for a period in making 
his way by sheer bluff, but is even- 
tually exposed and stripped of his 
borrowed plumes. His earlv career 
is related m Book iii, 8 and 10; his 
downfall occurs in v, 3. A caricature 
of Philip II of Spain may be intended; 
but In a more general way Bra^[ga- 
dochio, like Ariosto's Rodomont, is a 
satire on intemperance^ of speech and 
is to some extent reminiscent of the 
earlier character. 

Bndnwomif in Ben Jonson's Every 
Man in his Humor (1598), a servant 
to Ola Knowell, whose versatility 
and adaptiveness enabled him to 



appear m vanous 
many aliases. 

Brainworm Is a particularly dry and 
abstruse diaracter. we neither know his 
business nor his motives; liis plots are as 
intricate as they are useless, and the igno- 
rance of those he imposes upon is wonderf uL 
This is the impression in reading it. Yet 
from the bustle and activity of this charac- 
ter on the stage, the changes of dress, the 
variety of affected tones and gypsy jargon, 
and the limping, distorted gestures it la a 
very amusing ohibition.— 'WILLIAic Hax- 

UTT. 

Bramble, Mattiiew, a testy but 
kindly valetudinarian, a sort of 
Roderick Random grown old and 
much improved by age, who is the 
projector of the family tour described 
m the (misnamed) Ex^iHon cf 
Humphrey Clinker (1771), a novd 
by Tobias SmoUett. Not until one- 
fourth of the journey has been ac- 
complished is Humphrey Clinker 
taken on as a postilion — ^Bramble 
being himself the chief character in 
the book. He takes with him hu 
spinster sister Tabitha, her maid 
Winifred Jenkins, and the party 
enjoys or suffers a series of oomic 
adventures and misadventures not 
dissimilar to those that had already 
been described in Christopher An- 
stev's New Both Guide. 

Brand, the hero of Ibsen's drama 
of that name (1866), a peasant priest 
who from his rural parsonage — 
perched midway between the prod- 
pice and the fjord — Churls defiance 
against the world and its prejudices, 
conventions, time-serving and hypoc- 
risies. Perhaps he hardly knows what 
he wants save that it must be a total 
upheaval of present conditions that 
shall bring men closer to God. An 
avalanche brought down upon him 
by his own wrath finally buries him 
in the ruins of the Ice-church. 
" Brand is myself in my best mo- 
ments," wrote Ibsen. Nevertheless 
other like-minded men undoubtedly 
furnished hints for this character, 
notably Pastor Gustav Adolf Lam- 
mers, who dwelt in the parish of 
Skien until his troubled and rebellious 
mind forced him to give up his flock 
and found the Free Apostolic Chris- 
tian Commimion, and the eminent 
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Danish philosopher, SOren Kierke- 
gaard (1813-1855). 

Tha difference bciweeu these two proto- 
types of Brand was largely a matter of ezter- 
mu estimate on the part of Ibsen. Lammers 
was not a closet philosopher, whereas 
Kiwkegaard was, and therefore, should 
people absolutely need to have a model for 
Brand, they had best take the former.— 
MoMTBOtB J. Mosn, Htnnk Ibsm, p. 16S. 

Brandy Agnaa, sister of the above. 
She is supposed to have been drawn 
from Thea Brunn, whom Ibsen met 
in i86f with her widowed mother, 
Prau Lma Brunn. Thea was a sensi- 
tive, self-sacrificing person who even- 
tu^y died as a result of nervous 
strain attendant upon the death of 
her brothers. 

External interpretation alwajrs irritated 
Ibsen. When Lanra Kieler, the authoress, 
sent him her novel, Brandos DaughUrs, in 
which Brand's tfarhtnas were appUed prac- 
tically to life, wearied with so much dis- 
cussion. Ibsen wrote to her from Dresden in 
June, 1870, that his poem was an asthetic 
work and not a system of philosophy. He 
had experienced, not only observed, the 
things he treated of; and, impelled by an 
overpowering necessity ol putting his 
thouffhts into form, he had done so: now he 
carea not whether his book demolished or 
built up. — M0MTRO8S J. M08BS, Henrik 
/bssM, p. aox. 

Brandt Sffaan, hero and title of a 
tale in N. Hawthorne's Mosses from 
an Old Manse (1846). 

He was then (1840) beginning to revolve 
one of the two great romance themes that 
preoc c upied his whole after-life, neither of 
which was he destined to write. This was 
the idea of the Unpardonable Sin; the other 
was the conc e p t ion of the Deatnless Man. 
The only essay we have towards the embodi- 
ment of the first vision is the short frafmient 
published In Mossn from an Old Jktaiue, 
called Ethan Brand, The other was 
attempted in various forms, of which S«p^ 
limiMS, Dr. Grimshaw€'s Secrei, and Tha 
DoUtMr Romanctt all posthumously pub- 
lished, are the most important. — JuuAXf 
Hawthornb, Hawthorne and His Cirela, 

Brandon, William, in Bulwer- 
Lytton's Paul Clifford (1830), the 
father of the eponymic hero. See 
Cliffosd, Paul. 

William Brandon la the , lawyer who 
always plavs an Ixnportant part in melo- 
dramatic fiction. Directly we are intro- 
duced to him and find that he has an icy 
smile, a serpent eye — that his features are 
."steeped in tarcasm,'! that ho 2i usually 
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cold and self-possessed, but that he some- 
times walks about his room at night and 
mutters "Hal — I have it — yet methinks. 
'twere well;— but — but— Hhis is weakness** 
— we know perfectly well what is coming: 
we see as in a glass, that he has committea 
a great crime, and that he is secretly tor- 
tured by remorse; we are sure that he is 
layins plans that will come to nothing, and 
that ne is destined to an untimely end.^- 
WestnUnster Assmw, March, z86s. 

BrangtonSy The, in Fanny Burner's 
novel, Eoelina, a set of vulgar cousms 
related to the heroine thrcnigh Mme. 
Duval (jjJf.), who compromise her 
position m the finer world to which 
she by instinct and breeding belongs. 
Though horriblv ashamed of them, 
they remain all unconscious of her 
shame, for she is incapable of wound- 
ing them even to free heiself from 
torment. 

The family consists of a father — 
Madame Duval's nephew — a silver- 
smith on Snow Hill, a man of fkir 
but codmeyfied inteUigenoe who 
despises everybody not bom and 
bred in London. His son Thomas is 
" weaker in his tmderstanding and 
more ^y in his temper, but his 
gaiety is that of a f oolisn, oveigiown 
scho^boy whose mirth consists in 
noise and disturbance." He disdains 
his father and ridicules his sisters, 
who despise him in return. The elder 
daughter. Miss Biddy, is not ill-look- 
ing, out proud, ill-tempered, and con- 
ceited. She hates tne dty though 
without knowing why, for it is easy 
to discover she has lived nowhere 
else." The younger sister, Polly, is 
" rather pretty, very foolish, verv 
ignorant, very ^ddy and very gooa- 
natured." This family, after the 
fashion of eighteenth century trades- 
people, live over their shop in the dty 
and rent some of the rooms. Poor 
Evelina, after she has been pestered 
with the attentions of the under- 
bred Mr. Smith, and threatened by 
Madame Duval with young Brangton 
as a husband, reaches the full measure 
of her mortifications at Kensington 
Gardens, where in a soaking shower 
her cousins contrive to borrow Lord 
Orville's coach in her name, although 
against her will. As a result the 
coach is badly injured in taking these 
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discreditable connections to Snow 
HiU. 

Brass, Miss Sally, in Dickens's The 
Old Curiosity Shop, sister and partner 
of Sampson, who shares his evil traits 
and physically is his counterpart in 
petticoats. 

Brass, Sampson, brother of the 
above, a vulgar, unscrupulous, untidy 
and servile attorney. 

Brassbound, Captain, hero of G. B. 
Shaw's comedy, Captain Brass- 
bound^s Conversion, an impossible 
pirate in an imaginary Morocco, 
bound on a mission of private punish- 
ment which appears to him a God- 
given duty, and apparently invented 
for the purpose of emphasizing the 
idiosyncrasies of the heroine. Lady 
Qoefy Waynefleet (£.v,). 

The pirate Brassbound orders his life 
upon the principle that, as Bacon puts it. 
"revenge u a sort of wild justice." He is 
imbued with medisval concepts of risht 
and wrong. In opposition to him he dis- 
covers his opposite, — a cool, tactful, un- 
sentimental woman of the world, disarming 
all opposition through her Tolstoyism. 
With sjrmpathetic interest she soon wins 
from Brassbound the secret of his life, and 
with quiet and delicious satire, opens his 
eyes to the pettiness of his mock-heroics, 
the absurdity of the melodramatic point of 
view — the code of the Kentucky feud, the 
Italian vendetta. The revulsion in Brass- 
bound is instant and complete.— Akcbebald 
HmDBRSON, George Bernard Slutm, p. 324. 

Brattle, Cany, in Anthony Trol- 
lope's novel, i%e Vicar of Bull- 
Hampton. 

We gather from the preface that Mr. 
TroUope has a moral draign in his book. 
'*I have introduced In The Vicar of BkU- 
Hampton the character of a girl whom I will 
call--^or want of a truer word that shall 
not in its truth be offensive — a castaway. 
I have endeavoured to endow her with 
qualities that mav create sympathy, and I 
have brought her back at last from degrada- 
tion at least to decency." In the pursuit 
of his aim Mr. TroUope cannot oe re- 
proached with malriny vice attractive. He 
teUs us that Carry is pretty and that a 
certain early charm had won the good wUl 
of the vicar and his wife; but a less taldng 
wrongdoer seldom demands our pity. We 
suppose she was led astray at first by her 
afifectiotts, though we are not told so, but 
her cool indifference whether the man she 
is afterwards engaged to is hanged or not 
shows that they were well under control by 
the end of the story. And her father and 
brother, who share the vicar's regard, are 
as soar a pair as we ever knew time spent I 



upon. Old Brattle is perhaps the best 
character as a work of art. the writer's 
mind has been most present in him; bat ao 
clownish rustic of fiction was ever a more 
ungradous piece of 



Breck, Alan, more properly Alan 
Breck Stewart, the most picturesque 
and forceful chaiacter in R. L. Steven- 
son's romances, Kidnapped (1886), 
and its sequel, Daoid Balfour (1893). 

As to Alan Breck, with his valor and 
vanity, his good heart, his good ooaceit of 
himself, his fantastic lo/alty, he is abso- 
lutely worthy of the hand that drew Galium 
Beg and the Dougal creature. — ^Amdrbw 
Lang. Essays in LittU. 

Breeo, Grace, heroine of Howells's 
novel. Dr. Breen*s Practice (188 1). 
Having had an unfortunate love 
affair, in which she had been badly 
treated by her lover, she has adopted 
the practice of medicine muda as 
other women enter convents or go 
out as missionaries. 

Dr. Breen • • • r^iresents i^iat Mr. 
Howells seems to think the modem form 
of Puritanism, this ancient faith taking in 
her a moral rather than a rdigious form, and 
malring her consdenoe sensitive as regards 
all her relations with fdlow creatures to a 
degree unknown in parts of the world 
unaffected by Puritan traditions.—^. F. 
Nation, 

Breitmaim, Hans, hero of the 
Breitmann Ballads by C^harles God- 
frey Leland, first collected into book 
form in 1868. He is a gmial carica- 
ture of the German immigrant in 
Pennsylvaiua, drunk with the new 
world as with new wine, and riotinf 
in the expression of purely Deuts^ 
nature and half-Deutsch ideas 
through the broken Engli^ of the 
half-Americanized German feUow 
citizen. He made his first appearance 
in Hans Breiimann*s Party in 1856. 

Brdtmann la one of the battered types of 
the men of '48 — a person whose education 
more than his heart has in every way led 
him to entire scepticism or indifference, and 
one whose Lutheranism does not go beyond 
Wein, Weib and Gesang. Beneath his 
unlimited faith in pleasure Ue natural 
shrewdness, an exceuent eariy edncatioa. 
and certain prindplel of honesty and good 
fellowship, which are all tiie more clearly 
defined from his moral looseness in detaiu 
identified in the Anglo-Sbucon mind with 
total depravity.— A«llwr*« Pr^fnea to tk$ 
En^h edition, x87X. 
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BfenL Jehu, titular hero of a novel 
(1862) by Theodore Winthrop. A 
generous, noble-minded man of ad- 
ventnxous disTOsition« he aooompa- 
nies Richard Wade, an nnsuooessful 
gold miner in California, on a ride 
acrofls the plains to his family in the 



Brentfordy Two Kings of » a couple 
of burlesque monarchs introduced 
into The Rdiearsal (1671), a famous 
faroe written by Geoige Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, with the assistance 
of Butler Sprat and others (see 
Batbs). They are represented as 
inseparable; as dandnj[ or singing 
together; walking hand m hand, and 
g^erally as living on terms of the 
greatest affection and intimacy. 
Bayes (Act i, Sc. i) explains: " Look 
you, sirs, the chief hinge of this play 
... is that I suppose two kmgs 
at Brentford, for I love to write 
familiarly." A certain Colonel Henry 
Howard wrote a play, T*he United 
Kingdom, which had two kings in it. 
Though it failed on the stage and was 
never printed, BurJcingharn is sup- 
posed to have had this drama in mind 
whoi he set up two kings in Brentford. 
A more likdy theory is that they 
are caricatures of Boabdelin and 
Abdallaj the two contending kings in 
Dr3rden^s tragedy, The Conquest of 
Granada, 

Brel]ierton» Isabelt the heroine of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's first novel. 
Miss BretherUm (1884), is obviously 
drawn from Mary Anderson, the 
American actress, who had recently 
taken London by storm, yet failed to 
satisfy the critics. The motif under- 
lying the stoiy is the insufficiency of 
natitfal gifts, and the fatal conse- 
quences of the world's too eas^ ac- 
ceptance of them. Mrs. Ward vir- 
tually ados: How shall an exceptional 
natural endowment of physiod per- 
fection, with no inheritance of culti- 
vation from the past, no accumula- 
tion of personal tibought and exi3eri- 
ence, teaxh the heinits of artistic 
excellence? Will Unmne find a soul? 

Brewster, Margaret, heroine of 
Whittier's poem, In the Old South 
Chwck (1878). The poet has closely 



followed historical fact. Maigaret 
Brewster was a Quaker enthusiast 
who ooe Sunday in July, 1677, ap- 
peared before the Puritan congrega- 
tion of GLd South Meeting House in 
Boston dad only in a sadcdoth gown, 
her head ash-besprinkied, her hair 
dishevelled, her face beaneared with 
soot. Judge Sewall, an eyewitness, 
tells us that this apparition " occa- 
sioned the greatest and most amaring 
uproar that ever I saw." Maigaret 
was seized and sentenced to be 
whipped at the cart's tail up and 
down the town. 

Brick, Jefferson, m Dickens's 
MarHn ChuMtlewit, the War Cone- 
spondent of the Rowdy Journal. A 
small gentleman, very juvenile in 
appearance, snub-nosed, and of an 
unwholesome pallor. He and his 
employer are quite sure ^at Europe 
trembles at his name. 

lefEencm Brick, the'Amflrlcufaditor. 
twitted me with the miiltif arioiu patented 
aaomalies of overgrown, worthleee Dnlne, 
Biahopt of Durham, etc., which poor 
BngUsh aodety at present labor* tmdar, and 
U made a soiedttn by.' "* 



Bridge of Sifl^ (It» Ponte dei 
Sospiri), the popular name for a 
picturesque bnd^ in Venice which 
spans the Rio canal and connects the 
court-room in the Dcge's palace 
with the state prisons. Prisoners 
have to pass over it on their way to 
and from the hall of judgment. As 
Mr. Howells says, the name arose 
from " that opulence of compassion 
which enables the Italians to pity 
even rascality in difficulties." No 
reallv romantic episode in the history 
of Venice can be associated with it 
(except the story of Antonio Pos- 
carini), for it was not built until the 
end of the sixteenth centuryl land the 
criminals who have passed across it 
have been almost »dusively mur- 
derers and thieves and other mem- 
bers of the proletariat of crime. Yet 
Byron himself was deluded into adopt- 
ing and promulgating this pathetic 
f dlacy in the lix^ in Childe Harold: 

I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Siffhs, 
A prison and a p^ H^ on each sand. 
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Hood borrowed the name and be- 
stowed it on London Bridge in his 
poem, The Bridge of Sighs. For that 
London Bridge as the jtimping off 
place" for stiiddes was in Hood's 
mind is highly probable. An old 
London proverb ran: " London 
Bridge was made for wise men to go 
over and fools to go under." Never- 
theless Walter Thombury, in his 
Haunted London, thinks Waterloo 
Bridge was the place intended, and 
he had consulted the younger Tom 
Hood. 

Bridlegootey Judge, the name 
under whidi IJie translators of Rabe- 
lais's Pantagruel English the name 
Brid'oison. 

Bridoison, T«id de^ familiarlv 
kno¥m as Juge Bridoie, m Rabelais s 



satirical romance Paniagruelt iii, ^9 
(1545)9 & judicial luminaxv who oe- 
dded all cases that came before him 
by throwing a couple of dice. Noth- 
ing can be more naive than his self- 
satisfied explanation that this is the 
best way of ^tting through the calen- 
dar, m this character Rabelais is 
said to have caricatured Guillaume 
Poyet (1474-1548) Chancellor of 
France under Francis I. 

Brid'oisoiiy Judge, in Beaxunarch- 
ais' comedy ne Marriage of Figaro 
^1784), an absurd jurist miitated 
from the famous chaxacter in Panto- 
gniel, who loves formality and red 
tape and hides his ignorance of the 
spuit of the law by clinging desper- 
ately to the letter. 

merly, Bob, hero of Tom Taylor's 
comedy, The Ticket of Leave Man 
(1863), which embodies the misfor- 
tunes of a young English rustic Fall- 
ing into bad company he unwittingly 
circulates a f oxged note and is trans- 
ported. He leaves Portland by 
virtue of a ticket of leave. In vain 
he tries to begin life again. At last 
he is killed in a struggle with a buxglar 
against whom he would protect the 
property of a dty gentleman from 
whose service he liad been dismissed, 
not for any faxlt, but simply on 
account of his unforttmate antece- 
dents. 

Brigsrd, Oilberte, the heroine of 



Frou-frou, a drama by Meilhac and 
Hal^vy, who receives the titular 
nickname from the perpetual rust- 
ling of her silk dresses. See Fxg^t- 
Frou. 

Briggs, Mr., a blundering amateur 
sportsman, the artistic oonoeptioQ of 
John Leech, whose misadventures 
with rod and gun and horse and 
hounds were depicted serially in the 
London Punch and kept all fexijg^land 
laughinf for years. Of Leech himself 
it is tola that he was an ardent rather 
than a successful sportsman, and had 
so little confidence in his horseman* 
ship that he once insisted on buy- 
ing a broken-winded horse because it 
was sure not to carry him far if it 
bolted. 

Britomsrt, in Spenser's Faerie 
Queene (1590), the representative of 
chastity, to whom Book iii is laigely 
devoted. Daughter of King Ryenoe 
of Wales, she fell in love with Sr 
Artegal, whose features she saw re- 
flected while fizzing into a magic 
mirror. With Glauce, her nurse, slie 
starts out fully armored in search of 
him. Her adventures allegorize the 
tritunphs of chastity over tempta- 
tion. Malacasta (lust), not knowing 
her sex, tried to seduce her in Castle 
Joyous, but she fled from that palace 
of luxury: Marinel forbade her to 
pass his cave but she knocked him 
over with one blow from li^r spear. 
In her next appearance as the Squire 
of Dames she does great deeds for 
ladies in distress, capping them with 
the deliveranoe of Amoret (wifely 
love) from the enchanter Busirane. 
In Book V, 6, she meets Sir Artegal, 
and after tilting with him disdoses 
herself for a woman; he, removing 
his helmet, is instantly recognised 
by her as the object of her long 
search. 

Brobdingnag (usually misspelled 
Brobdignag), an imaginary country 
described in Swift's Guilder's Travels, 
inhabited by giants "as tall as an 
ordinary steeple" who are both 
amused and amazed by the inagnifi- 
cant stature of Lemud Gulliver and 
by the account he gives them of his 
own country* 
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Brook, Master, in ShaJosoeare's 
comedy, rfte Merry Wioes of Windsor 
(1601), the name aBsiimed b^ Ford 
when Sir John PalstafE lays siege to 
his wife in order the better to torn 
the tables on the £at Imight. In the 
Polio of 1623 the assumed name is 
Broome and not Brook. See Pokd. 

Brooke. Celia, in George Eliot's 
novel, Middlemairch (1871-1872), a 
sort of foil to her superior sister 
Dorothea. The latter says of her 
that she never did anything naughty 
since she was bom, and she r»ally 
never goes contrary to the normal 
sense of what is amiable and dutiful 
in woman. Less clever than Doro- 
thea, she has more worldy wisdom; 
not feelixig it her duty to reform or 
subvert the world, she can take her 
place in it naturally. Serenelv happy 
m a happy home she does ner best 
to help and alleviate the suffering 
within her reach. 

BrookiL Dorothea, the principal 
female character in George Eliot's 
Middtemarch (iSji-iSyay-s, sort of 
modem St. Theresa lost in a provin« 
dal environment, feeling out vaguely 
for some worthy outlet ca her energies, 
aspiring to refomi the world but 
qiute ignorant of the means, idealizing 
toe bloodless pedant Casaubon and 
marrying him onljr to wake to bitter 
delusion, and putting up at last with 
the gay trifler. Will Ladislaw, whom 
she nkarries after Casaubon's death. 

Dorothea, brought np with Mr. Brooke 
in place of a parent, ta to be a Theresa 
atniggUng under "dim lights and entangled 
Gircumstances." She is related, of course, 
both to Maggie and to Romola, thou^ she 
is not in danger of absolute asphjrxiation in 
a dense bucolic atmosphere, or of martyr- 
dom in the violent struggles of hostile 
creeds. Her danger is rather that of being 
too easDy acclimatised in a comfortable 
state of things, where there is sufficient 
cultivation and no particular demand for 
St. Theresas. — ^Lbslib Stxphxn, Gsorfs 
SUai. 

She is described as a shortsighted girl, 
disUking lapdogs, but fond of a horse; with 
beautiful i>rome, beautiful bearing, and 
particularly beautiful and frequently un- 
gloved hands; with perfect sinoeritv of 
delist, and as perfect straightforwardness 
And transparency of expression, though she 
cannot always make others understand her. 
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Brooke^ Squire, in Geoige Eliot's 
novel, Middlemarch (1873), the bache- 
lor unde, Squire ot Tipton Grange 
in Loamshire, with whom Celia and 
Dorothea reside. He is described as 
" a man of nearly sixty, of acquies- 
cent temper, miscellaneous opinions, 
and uncertain vote." His conversa^ 
tion is of the same miscellaneous 
character as his opinions. The 
** scrappy slovenliness " with which 
he jerks out his disjointed talk is 
highly comioEd. He indul^ a good- 
humored illusion that he is a kmd of 
undeveloped universal genius, a 
Crichton in posse who could have 
beaten his hsteners at their own 
favorite weapons ii he had cared to 
ti^lri* the pams. T*?dggd his natural 
£eal for knowledge would have 
" carried him over the hedge," as he 
observes, " but I saw it wouldn't 
do — I pulled up; I puUed up in 
time." 

Browdie, John, in Dickens's novel, 
Nicholas Nickkby (iBxS), a York- 
shire com factor, a big, brawny, 
brusque but kindly man, talking the 
local dialect with a quaint infusion 
ctf his own verbal idiosyncrasies. 
When Nicholas meets him he is 
courting his future wife, 'Tilda Price, 
and he blurts out his tmcalled for 
jealousy toward the spruce newcomer 
m noisy fashion. Once pacified, he 
is transformed into an exuberant 
friend of both Nickeby and Smike, 
and co-operates with the former in 
breaking up Dotheboys HalL The 
original of this character is said to 
have been John S. Broodie, of Brood- 
iswood, in Yorkshire, to whom Dick- 
ens bore a letter of introduction when 
he was getting local color for his 
noveL There is some kinship be- 
tween Dickens's Browdie and Scott's 
Dandie Dinmont, which may not be 
altogether accidental. 

wown, Jessie, heroine of a poem. 
The Rdief of Lucknow, by Robert S. 
LoweU. Shut up in the Hindoo city, 
beleagured by Sepoy mutineers, Jessie 
Brown, a Scotch servant, is the first 
to hear the piping of the pibrochs 
that announce the arrival of British 
rdief. In great joy she cries out: 
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The HlffhlAndenl Oh, dlnna ye hear 

Theuogan far awa? 
The McGregors? Ah. I ken it weel; 

It is the grandest of them a'. 

Boudcault introduced the same 
inddent in his drama Jessie Broum 
(1862). Bo^ poet and dramatist 
found it current in papers contempo- 
rary with the raising'of the siege. But 
it was a pure invention of a French 
journalist. It was accepted for fact, 
was copied as such into the English 
papeis, and will very likely live for- 
ever in history, though it was cate- 
gorically denied by the Calcutta 
correspondent of the London Nan- 
conformisL (See Notes and Queries^ 
VII, iii, 480, and II, v, 147, 425; also 
lUusiraUd American^ June 14, 18^.) 

Brown, Matilda^ more aJSection- 
ately known as Miss Mattie, the 
piindpal female diaracter in Mrs. 
Gadcdl's Cranford (1853). 

Her gentleness of heart and depth of 
affection, her conscientious and dignified 
tense of right, her perpetual shelter under 
the precepts and counsels of beloved ones 
who nave gone before— invest the character 
with an interest which is unique when her 
weakness of intellect and narrowness of 
are also considered. — Atlunmum. 



Brown, Tom (f.e., Thomas), hero 
of two famous tales by Tnomas 
Hughes: Tom Brown*s Schod-days 

(1857) and Tom Brown at Oxford 
1861), illustrating respectivdy public 
school and collegiate life in England. 
A typioEd English boy of the higher 
middle classes, with the wholesome 
British virtues of pluck, honesty, and 
a love of fair l^yf — ^he enters the 
lowest form at Rtigby and develops 
from a homesick, timid lad into a big, 
brawny fellow, a football hero and the 
head of the school, and so passes on 
to Oxford where he contmues his 
career on the same robust lines. In 
the main " Tom " Hughes may have 
drawn " Tom " Brown from himself; 
but his schoolfellow, Rev. Augustus 
Orlebar (1824-19 13), was generally 
recognized as the hero of the famous 
fight with " Slu^er " Williams which 
set all Rugby rejoicing. 

Brown, ''Lieutenant" Vanbeest, 
in Scott's novel, Guy Mannering, the 
mate of Dirk Hatteraick's smuggling 



vessel who brings up the kidnapped 
Harry Bertram as his son and gives 
him his name. He is fatally wounded 
during the smugglers' attack on 
Woo<Sx>ume. Glossin, finding that 
the pseudo " Vanbeest Brown " is 
really the heir to EUangowan, tries 
to ruin his cause by identifying him 
with the smuggler. 

Brummelly Beau, hero and title of 
a drama by Clyde Fitch. The sub- 
ject had previously been treated less 
successfully by Blanchard Jerrold in 
Beau Brummell, the King rf Calais 

(1859). 

Brute, Sir John and Lady, leading 
characters in Vanbrugh's comedy, 
The Provoked Wife. 

Sir John Brute !s Vanbro^'s masterjrfece. 
Caricature thoufl^ he be, there are many 
touches of nature about him. He is the 
beau inverted, the man of fashion rrrtssriil 
with the churL And he is fully consdoos 
of his dignity. "Who do you csJi a drunken 
fellow, you slut, you?" he asks his wife. 
"I'm a man of quality; the king has made 
me a knight." His cry is "Uberty and 
property, and old England, Hussal" He 
stands out in high relia by the side of Lady 
Brute and Belinda who speak with the 
accent of every day.-^PxLix B. Schkllimg. 
Camhridf Htsiay of English I M tra tu n, 
▼iii. iSi. 

Buck, the canine hero of Jack 
London's novel. The Call of the Wild 
(1903), a St. Bernard shepherd dog 
who feels the ancestral past surging 
through blood and bram. Behind 
him were the shades of all mAnrwr of 
dogs and half wolves and wolves 
dictating his moods and directing his 
actions. " Deep in the forest a call 
was sounding and as often as he 
heard this caU, mysteriously thrilling 
and Ituing he felt compelled to turn 
his back upon the fire and the beaten 
earth around it, and to plunge into 
the forest and on and on, he knew not 
where or how." 

Bucket, Inspector, the detective 
officer in Dickens's Bleak House. 

Neither Chaucer nor Moli^re has ever 
breathed life into a child of his genius more 
worthy and more sure of immortality. 
Blathers and Duff, the Bow-Street runners, 
will always hold a place in all men's affec- 
tionate remembnmce, while gratitude 
cherishes and admiration wnhalmt the 
name of Conkey Chickweed; but they •<* 
faint and pale p r ecursoi^ of the iaoompar- 
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able Mr. Bucket. It ia » crownisg feather 
In the OAp of Mr. WiUde CoUlfifl that he 
alone ihoold have been able to give ns. in 
the person of Sergeant Cuff, a second detec- 
tiTe officer worthy to be named in the same 
day with that matchless master of them 
alL— SwniBUBMS, Charles Dickeuu | 

Buddngham, Oeoixe YiUien, the 
first Duke of, and his son, the second 
Duke, who boie the same name, both 
appear in the Waverley Novels. The 
first, ** the omnipotent favorite both 
of the Khut [James I] and of the 
Prince of Wales "-called " Steenie " 
by the king from a fancied resem- 
blance to the Italian pictures of 
Stephen the martyr — is. a prominent 
character in 77ie Fortunes of Nigfl 
(1822). The second figtires both m 
Woodstock (1826), where he is one of 
the gallants of Charles II's " wander- 
ing court," and in Peveril of the Peak 
(1823), where he continues to be " the 
most licentious and most f^y " amid 
"the gay and the licentious of the 
laughing court of Charles." Dryden, 
in Absalom and AchUopkd (1681), 
had caricatured this second Duke 
under the name of Zimri (2«v0» and 
Macaulay complains that Walter 
Scott, following too closely on the 
lines laid down by Dryden, has pro- 
duced only a personified epigram. 
'' Admiring, as every judicious reader 
must admire, the keen and vigorous 
lines in whidi Dryden satirized the 
Duke of Buckingham, Sir Walter 
attempted to make a Duke of Buck- 
ingham to suit them, a real living 
Zimri, and he produced not a man 
but the most g^tesque of all mon- 



Bnlba Taras, hero and title of a 
cruesome story (1839) of Cossack life 
m the fifteenth century by Nikolai 
P. GogoL Taras is a strange com- 
pound of savagery and devotion. 
One of his sons Andrii turns traitor 
af;ainst the Cossacks, and Taras slays 
lum. Another, Ostap, is captured and 
taken to Warsaw where he is tortured 
to death, Taras himself, in disguise, 
being a witness to the execution. 
Thereafter he is devoured by a mad 
passion for vengeance. He raises an 
army and pitilasly ^ys, bums and 
plundeiB, shouting always " This is a 



mass for Ostapl " He is captured — 
one man against thirty — and burned 
to death, but in the midst of his last 
agonies he shouts a warning which 
saves his Cossack adherents. 

B«I1| Johny a humorous personifi- 
cation of the English people, made 
his first appearance in j ohn Arbuth- 
not's History of John Bull (1712), 
designed to ridicule the Duke of 
Manborough (satirized as Hocus) 
and turn the nation a^^ainst the 
French war. He is described as in 
the main an honest, plain-dealing 
fellow and of a very unconstant 
temper, "very apt to quarrel with 
his best friends esi)ecially if they pre- 
tended to govern him; if you fiattered 
him you might lead him like a child. 
John s temper depended very much 
upon the air; his spirits rose and feU 
with the weather glass. John was 
quick and understood his buaness 
very well; but no man alive was more 
careless in looking into his accounts, 
or more cheated by partners, appren- 
tices and servants. This was occa- 
sioned b}r his being a boon companion^ 
loving his bottle and his diversion, 
for, to say truth, no man kept a better 
house than John, nor spent nis money 
more generously." See also John 
Bull in vol. n. 

Bumble, Mr.^ in Dickens's dmer 
Twist (1837), the beadle at the work- 
house where Oliver was bom, mean 
and cowardly and puffed up with the 
insolence of office. His courtship of 
Mrs. Comey, matron of the work- 
house, his marriage to her, his fail- 
ure to bully her into submission and 
eventual reduction to a figure-head 
in his own household, give point to 
his famous epigram when accused of 
theft. Pleadmg that " it was all Mrs. 
Bumble; she would do it," he is told 
"the law supposes that your wife 
acts under your direction." " If 
the law supposes that," said Mr. 
Bumble, saueezing his hat emphati- 
calhr in boui hands, " the law is a ass, 
a idiot. If that's tiie eye of the law, 
the law's a bachelor; and the worst I 
wish the law is, that his eye may be 
opened by 
ence." 
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BismppOy Natty (i.e,^ NAtluLiiiel)| 
the real name of a famous character 
who figures under various pseudo- 
nyms (the IDeerslayer, Hawkeye, 
Leatherstoddng and the Pathfinder) 
in a series of novels of frontier life in 
America by Tames Penimore Cooper. 
These novels are kno¥m collectively 
as the Leather stocking series from 
Natty's most popular nickname. In 
the chronological order of incident, 
he appears in the following sequence: 
TheVeerslayer (1841), which portrays 
his youth and early adventures; The 
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French war of 1756-1757; 27» Path- 
finder (1840), describing his hopeless 
love for Mabel Dunham; The Pio- 
neers, in which he is an old man 
of seventy back again in the regions 
near Lake Otsego where he had spent 
his boyhood; and The Prairie (1826), 
where he makes his last appearance 
as an octogenarian trapper on the 
upper Missouri, driven west by the 
inroads of civilization* 

Of all the children of hia brain. Natty 
Bumppo ifl the most univenal favorite — and 
herein the popular judgment it aatoredly 
right. He ia an original conception — and 
not more hapinly conceived than skilfully 
executed. It was a hasardoua undertaking 
to in-eeent the character backwards, and let 
tts see the closing scenes of his life first- 
like a Hebrew Bible, of which the beginning 
is at the end; but the author's gemus has 
triumphed over the perils of the task, and 
fl^ven us a ddineation as consistent and 
symmetrical as it is striking and vigorous. 
Ignorant of books, simple and credulous, 
guileless himself, and suspecting no evil 
m others, with moderate intellectual powers, 
he commands our admiration and respect 
by his courage, his love of nature, his skill 
in woodland lore, his unerring moral sense, 
his strong affections, and the veins of poetry 
that run through his rugged nature like 
truaa of gold in quarts. — AUatUic Monthly, 

Bunde, John, hero of a novel by 
John Amory, The Life 0/ John Buncle^ 
Esq. (1766), a sort of mnocent Blue- 
beard who marries seven wives and 
loses them all through no fault of his 
own, but with no diminution of his 
habitual vivacity. To stumble upon 
a fine country house, to find in it a 
lady of exquisite beauty and amazing 
intellectual qualifications, to marry 



her offhand and bury her in the next 
page, is Bunde's regular practice. 
Though his amouxB are all decorous 
he can be wild enough in other ways. 
He loses in one night's gambling " all 
the thousands he had gained by his 
several wives." He once dxank for a 
dav and a night, with a party all 
naked, except that they^ had on 
breeches, shoes, and stoddngs; and 
in that time he consumed so much 
burgundy that " the sweat ran of a 
red colour down his body." He was 
so bewildered by his potations that, 
on riding out for a little air, he leapt 
his horse into a frightful auarry and 
was only saved by descending mto a 
deep pooL " This is a fact," he adds, 
" whatever my critics ma^ say of the 
thing. All I can say to it is, my hour 
was not come." 

Buo^yi in Thackeray's Pettdenms^ 
a publisher who issues Arthur's novd 
and is financially interested in a pro- 
posed weekly, The Pail Mall GateUe. 
lie is a caricature of Colbum, pro- 
prietor of tiie New Monthly Magawine. 
Colbum had dedded aj^ainst the pub- 
lication of Vanity Fair when Thack- 
eray submitted the earlier diapters to 
him. 

Bungay or Bongay, Fiiar» in English 
folklore, a sort of familiar of Friar 
Bacon (who because of his experi" 
ments in natural sdenoe was held to 
be a magician in league with the 
powers of heU) and a 00-practitioner 
of the Black Art. He appears in this 
character in Robert Greene's comedy. 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
(15^)* After many astonishing ex- 
ploits the piece condudes with the 
carrving off of one of their pupils on 
the bade of a demon. 

Bunsby, Captain Jack, in Dickens's 
Dombey and Son (1846), owner of the 
Cautious CUura and a great friend of 
Captain Cuttle, who looks up to him 
as "a philosopher and quite an 
orade." With all his caution and 
prudence he is entrapped into an 
unwilling marriage by his landlady, 
Mrs. MacStinger. liie ca{>tain had 
a very red face adorned with " one 
stationery and one revolving eye; " 
he wears " a rapt and imperturbable 
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manner '* and seems to be " alwavs 
on the lookout for fimnething in the 
extreme distance* 

Bnrchelli Mr., in Goldsmith's novel 
The Vicar of WakifiM, the name 
tinder which Sir William ThomhiU 
(S-v,) prefers to be known when he 
fipoes around as an incognito bene- 
tactor — a righter of the wrongs of the 
poor and oppressed. 

Burguncfyy Cbaiies the Bold, Duke 
of (1433-1437)1 one of the greatest 
princes of Europe, whose nund was 
set upon extending the dominions of 
his house in every direction, but who 
came to grief at the si^e of Nancjr, 
appears as an important character m 
two of Walter Scott's novels, QuenHn 
Dunoard and Anne of Gier stein, 

Burice, Thomas, kno¥m f amiliarlv 
as Tom, the hero of Charles Lever s 
historical romance, Tom Burke of 
Ours (1844). The orphaned son of 
an Irish gentleman, he gets mixed up 
when litue more than a child in an 
Irish plot against the government, is 
arrested, contrives to escape, and 
flees to Prance, where he enters the 
icde mililaire and is gjiven a commis- 
sion by Napoleon himself. Subse- 
quently he is unjustly suspected of 
comphcity in the Chouan conspiracy 
in which Georges Cadoual loses his 
life, takes his trial with the leaders, 
and is saved only by the intercession 
of personages in high places. This is 
an hKtoric^ novel of the old school, 
in which an obscure Irishman mixes 
in the best society, is always on the 
spot at the right moment, and is 
invariably in me confidence of his 
genoals. Napoleon — the Napoleon 
of fiction, tender at one moment, 
cruel at the next — ^fifi:ures largely in 
the tale, and Tom is fiequently in his 
presence, on one occasion actually 
saves his life, and at the end meets 
him by accident at Pontainebleau on 
the eve of his abdication. 

Buileli^ Lord of. in Tennyson's 
baUad of that title, a landscape 
painter who wooes and weds a simple 
village maiden and after the cere- 
mony takes . her to a magnificent 
country seat, where numerous attend- 
ants bow down before him and in- 
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forms her that all she sees is hers and 
his — ^for he is the Lord of Burleigh, 
the greatest man in all the country. 
But " the burden of a greatness to 
which she was not bom ' proved too 
much for the little country girl, and 
in a few years she faded away and 
died. 

Tennyson has founded his poem on 
a slender basis of fact. Henry Cedl, 
heir to the Barldom of Kxeter, being 
unhappily married to Emma Vernon 
of Haabiuy and oppressed with debts, 
retired to the village of Bolas Com- 
mon in Shropshire where he assumed 
the incognito of Mr. Jones. Here 
he fell in love with a country girl, 
whose unromantic name was Sarah 
Hoggins. Despite the difference 
in their ages — for she , was fifteen 
and he was thirty-five — he married 
her as soon as he could obtain a 
divorce. He lived with his wife sev- 
eral years in Bolas, until his unde, 
the £arl of Exeter, discovered his 
retreat and invited the young people 
to come and live with him at Bur- 
leigh Hall, the family seat. On the 
death of the unde Ce^ became Earl, 
and, subsequently. Marquis of Exeter. 
The ** fading " of Sarah appears to 
have been a slow one, for she left 
three children. 

It is a curious coinddence that the 
story of how a lover of apparently 
low degree discovers himself after 
marriage to be both noble and 
wealthy is a common one in the 
baUad literature of all countries. The 
Scotch alone have four well-known 
versions : Donald of the Isles, Earl Rich- 
mond, Lisie Lindsay, HutUingtower. 

Buriey, John, in Bulwer-Lytton's 
My Novel, an impoverished ne'er-do- 
wdl, a literary hack, never sober, 
never solvent, but always genial, 
always witty, preserving through a 
wild and dissipated life something of 
the innocence and freshness of his 
childhood, and, on his death-bed, like 
Palstaff, babblin|: of green fidds. 

Bums, Helen, m Charlotte Br6nte's 
Jane Eyre, the school-fellow of the 
heroine at Lowood school, a gentle, 
patient, long-suffering girl who finally 
succumbs to the cruel treatment of 
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Mrs. Scatcheid. She is drawn from 
Charlotte's sister Maria who was 
carried out dying from the school at 
Cowan's Bridge near Leeds, "as 
exact a transcript," sa3rs Mrs. Gas- 
kdl, '' as Charlotte's wonderful power 
of reproducing character cotdd give." 
Mrs. GaskeU adds that Charlotte's 
heart " beat, to the latest day on 
which we met, with unavailing indig- 
nation at the worrying and cruelty 
to whi(^ her gentle, patient, dyinz 
sister " was subjected by the original 
of Mrs. Scatch^d. 

BuairiSy hero and title of a bloody 
and bombastic tragedy (171 8) by 
Edward Yoimg. Btisiris, king of 
Bgypt, has muraered his predecessor 
on tne throne and in turn is plotted 
against by Memnon. In the end he 
dies of wounds received in conflict, 
his wife Myris is torn to pieces by 
the mob and his son Myron is slain 
by Memnon. A story told of this 
monarch b^ Herodotus (ii, 59-61} is 
typical of ms roueh and ready humor. 
It is thus versined by Ovid in the 
Art of Love: 

"TiM laid that Egypt for nine yean was drv: 
Nor Nile did noodt, nor heaven did rain 

sui>ply. 
A foreigner at length informed the Idng 
That slanghtered guests would kindly mois- 
ture bring. 
The Ung r^ed "On thee the lot shall fall; 
Be thou, my guest, the sacrifice for aU.*' 

In Paradise Losi^ i, 306, Milton 
identifies Busiris with the Pharaoh 
drowned in the Red Sea. 

BusqTy D'AmboiSy hero and title of 
a traged}[ (1607) by George Chapman, 
and of its sequd, The Revenge ojf 
Bussy D*Ambois (1613). It is 
foimded on fact; D Ambois was a 
gentleman of the court of Henry III 
of Fiance whose love for a married 
lady resulted in his assassination* 

Chaxmian, the writer who In fulness and 
fire of thought approaches most nearly to 
Shakespeare, is an ardent worshipper of 
pure energy of character. His Bussy 
I>*Ambois cannot be turned from his pur- 
pose even by the warnings of the ghost of 
bis accomplice, and a mysterious spirit 
Bununoned expressly to give advice. Fore, 
undiluted energy, stem force of will, delight 
in danger for its own sake, contempt lor 
all laws but the self-imposed — those are 
the cardinal virtues and challenge our sym- 



pathies even when they lead the ^ 

to destruction. — ^Lbslib Stspbbn: Hours 
in a Library, iii, a6. 

Butteicupy Little^ in Gilbert and 
Sullivan's comic opeoa H. M, S, Pina- 
fore (1877), the bumboat woman, re- 
sponsible for having changed at 
nurse the two babes who grow up 
respectively to be Ralph Rackstraw 
and the Captain of the Pifwfore, 
An earlier study in the same stratum 
of life was Poll Pineapple in the Bum- 
boat Woman's Story, one of Gflbert's 
Bab Ballads, who dressed herself in 
seaman's clothes and sailed with 
Lieutenant Belaye in the Hoi Cross 
Bun. One day the lieutenant an- 
nounced that he had just married 
her, when all the crew f amted. For it 
turned out that all were females who 
had disused themselves to follow 
the fascinating lieutenant. 

BuzfuZy Sexgean^ in Uie Pickwick 
Papers (1836), bv Charles Didcens, a 
pl^uler retained by Dodson and Fogg 
for the i)laintiff in the famous breach 
of-iMx>mise case, Bardell v. Pickwick. 
He is a capital caricattue of tlie bla- 
tant and boisterous forensic orator 
and the brutal and insolent cross- 
examiner, and is said to have been 
studied from^ Seigeant Bompas, a 
London criminal lawyer of much 
celebrity in his day. 

Byron, Cashel, the pugilist hero of 
Geoige Bernard Shaw s novel, Caskd 
Byron's Profession, The son of an 
English actress, he ran away from 
school, worked his parage to Austra- 
lia, made his mark (in more senses 
than one) in the eye of the antipodean 
public, and returned to England to 
find a patron and backer m Lord 
Worthington, an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the manly art of sdf -defence. 
Installed in a cottage on Lydia 
Carew's estate, he is given out to be 
an invalid, but in reEoity is in strict 
training for a prize-fight. The situa- 
tion is developed with poiect dis- 
regard for conventionalily find con- 
stant resort to the unexpected until 
it reaches its impossible vet logical 
conclusion, Lydia, for aU her clever- 
ness, being the last to penetrate 
Cashel Byron's disguise, and, when 
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recognition is forced upon her, defying 
the traditions of her caste with 
imperturbable equanimity. 

Byron, Miss Harriet, in Richard- 
son's Sir Charles Grandison (1754}, 
an orphan of great personal charms 



(enhanced by the possession of a 
comfortable fortune of ^15,000) who 
falls in love at first sight with the 
titular hero and eventually marries 
him, despite the rival claims of the 
Lady Clementina, 



Cabeatalny, Wniiam, hero of a 
lay sung by Thiebault in Scott's 
Anne of Geierstein. Cabestainy was 
a troubadour who had an intrigue 
with Margaret, wife of Baron Ray- 
mond de RoussiUon. The baron 
assassinated him and ordered his 
heart to be dressed and served to the 
lady. She dedaied that after food 
so precious ** no coarser morsal should 
ever after cross her Hps." The story 
may be found in Boccaccio's De- 
Cfwteronm 

Cadenns (an anagram of decanus, 
" dean "), the name which Dean 
Swift gives himself in the poem 
Cadenus and Vanessa (1726). See 
Vanessa. 

Cadnrds, Lord, in Disraeli's Ven- 
ftiat a poet and an active political 
intriguer during the period subse- 
quent to the coalition ministiy of 
Lord North. He is drawn from Lord 
Byron, as his friend Marmion Herbert 
is drawn from Shelley, but there is a 
purposed confusion between fact and 
fiction. Venitia is the daughter of 
Herb^ and the wife of Cadurds. 

Cadwallader, Rev. Mr^ in George 
Eliot's novel, Middlemarch (1872), 
the rector of the parish, a provokingly 
amiable man. ** He even spoke wellof 
his bishop." A little more acerbity 
is conceoed to Mrs. Cadwallader, his 
wife, a bright bit of worldly common- 
sense who distributes epigrams among 
her provincial acquamtances, quite 
Ukd a well-educated Mrs. Poyser. 

Cadwallon, in Scott's romance. The 
Betroihed, the chief bard of Gwenwyn, 
a Welsh prince. Swearing revenge 
after his master was slain by Hugo 
de Lacy, he assumes the name and 
guise of Renault Vidal, a minstrel, 
accompanies Sir Hugo to the crusade 
and seeks to compass his death. 

6 



CsBsar, Tnlins (b.c 100-44), the 
greatest of aU the Romans, dictator 
and tmdisputed master of the Roman 
world from ^e defeat of the Pom- 
peian army at Thapsus, April 6, b.c. 
46, tmtil his own assassination by 
Brutus and other conspirators on 
March 15, 44 B.C. He is a prominent 
character in many English and Euro- 
pean plays of which preeminently the 
chief IS Shakespeare s Life and Deaih 
of Julius CcBsar (1601). Shakespeare 
does scant justice to the splendid 
abilities and noble nature of the dic- 
tator. He follows in outline the story 
told by P utarch but almost as a bur- 
lesque might follow the outlines of a 
heroic drama. His Julius Csesar is 
little more than a glorified Parolles, a 
bombastic Braggadochio who saves 
the play from uiilure by his lucky 
removal in Act iii, Sc. i. George 
Bernard Shaw echoes a favorite opin- 
ion when he boldly says that " it is 
impossible for even the most judiciallv 
minded critic to look without a revul- 
sion of indignant contempt at this 
travestying of a great man as a silly 
braggart, whUst the pitiful gang of 
mischief-makers who destroyed nim 
are lauded as statesmen and patriots. 

Mr. Shaw adds: " There is not a 
single sentence uttered by Shakes- 
peare's Julius Csesar that is, I will not 
say worthy of him, but even worthy 
of an average Tammany boss." 

Shaw avowed that he wrote his 
own CcBsar and Cleopatra (1898) " to 
give Shakespeare a lead." 

"Shakespeare's Casar is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the real Julius Ccesar." Mr. 
Shaw once remarked to me: "My Csesar is 
a simple return to nature and history." — 
Archibald Hbmdbrson; 'Ceorg$ Bernard 
ShaWt p. 333. 

Csraar. in fact, is the one blot on the play, 
and I wonder that Shakespeare did not 
recognise the fiasco. There b an obvious 
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reason why we cannot accept Ccesar at he 
is here presented. He appears merely as a 
subordinate figure, with very little time to 
disport himsftlf on the stage. Our notion of 
the real C«Mar is a notion of such awe, he 
k>oms so largely over us, that we could not 
possibly be flluded by a 8tage>figttre of him 
unless it were a central and dominant fiffure. 
daborately created. Also, we think of 
CsMar alwasrs as a man of enormous power, 
a conqueror.a bender of wills ; whereas here he 
Is presented as a purely passive figure in the 
haiids of fate anci of a few men who disliked 
him. Historically this presentment of him 
is rifl^t enough, but dzamaticallv it !s no 
good at all. Had Shakespeare shown him 
to us first in all the majesty of his will, then 
the coming of his doom would move us. 
We should echo the warnings of Calpumia, 
and. with the soothsayer, clutch at his toga 
as ne i>asses to the Soiate. But, as we 
hardly see him except under the immediate 
shadow of his doom, our imarination is 
unstirred: we do not see Caesar, out only a 
stage-puppet, a transparent ghost. — Max 
BxBRBOHM: Saturday Rniew, September 
Z5. 1900. 

f Cain, the son of Adam and 
and slayer of his brother Abel (Gene- 
sis, Chap, iv), is the hero of Byron's 
Cain, a Mystery (1821). It is called 
" a mystery/' Byron explains, in 
conformity with the title annexed by 
mediaeval authors to dramas dealing 
with Biblical subjects. Byron as- 
sumes with Cuvier that the world had 
been destroyed several times before 
the creation of man. His attempt to 
re-state the metaphysical or theo- 
lo^cal problem of the origin of evil 
raised a storm of remonstrance. The 
" parsons preached at it from Kentish 
Town to Pisa." " Even," says Byron, 
" the very highest authority in the 
land. King Georee IV, expressed his 
disapprobation of the blasphemy and 
licentiousness of Lord Byron's writ- 
ings! " Better judges thought differ- 
ently. Scott, to whom the Mystery 
was dedicated, said that the author 
"had matched Milton on his own 
ground." SheUey declared that ** it 
was a revelation never before com- 
municated to man." Campbell's 
summary of the central theme is con- 
cise and clear. " Cain," sa3rs Camp- 
bell, " disdains the limited existence 
allotted to him; he has a rooted horror 
of death, attended with a vehement 
curiosity as to its nature; and he 
nourished a suUen anger against his 
parents, to whose misconduct he 



ascribes his d^;raded state. Added 
to this, he has an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge beyond the bounds pre- 
scribed to mortality; and this part of 
the poem bears a stcong resemblance 
to Manfred^ whose counterpart in- 
deed, in the main points of character, 
Cain seems to be. 

Cains, Dr., in Shakeg>eare's com- 
edy, The Merry Wives of Windsor, an 
irascible French physician whose 
clipped Bnglish is amusing. A suitor 
to Anne Page, he sends a challenge 
to his imagined; rival, Parson 
Evans. 

Ciilaiitha, heroine of John Ford's 
tragedy, The Broken Heart (1633). 
Daughter of the King of Laconia 
(Spaxta), she is wooed and won b^ 
Itnodes through the initiative of his 
sister Penthea. While presiding over 
the court revels she hears in quick 
suooession of the death of her father, 
of the starving of Penthea, and finally 
of 'the murder of Ithodes, who has 
been lured into a chair with secret 
sprines and there stabbed by Orgilus. 
She finishes the dance as though 
nothing had happened; in the next 
scene places a rin^ upon the finger of 
the dead Ithodes, and, broken- 
hearted, falls dead. 

I do not know where to find, in any play, 
a castrophe so grand, so solemn and so sur- 
prising as this. The fortitude of the Spartan 
boy who let a beast gnaw out his bowds till 
he died, without expressing a groan, is a 
faint bodily image of this dcuceration of the 
spirit and exenteration of the Inmost mind, 
which Calantha, with a holy violence against 
her nature, keeps closely covered till the 
last duties of a wife and queen are fulfilled. — 



Caledonia, the andent Latin name 
of Scotland, which still survives in 
poetxy and semi- jest. 

O Caledonia, stem and wUd, 
Meet nurse for apoetic childl 
Sot WALTER Scott. 

Calendau, hero and title of a narra- 
tive poem (1867} b^ Fr^^ric Mistral, 
a poor fisherman in Cassis Provence 
who falls in love with a strange ladv 
recently oome to the neighborhood. 
He learns that she is the vugin bride 
of an outlaw, Count Severan, whom 
she had unwittingly married and 
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abandoned on learning the truth. He 
seeks the count and his bandit crew 
in the castle of Aiglun, challenges 
him to mortal combat, but is dis- 
armed and cast into a dungeon. 
Through one of the outlawed women, 
who had fallen in love with him, 
Calendau is released and flies to the 
rescue of his lady, knowing too well 
that Severan is in pursuit of her. He 
arrives just in time to hold the bandits 
at bay until the people rush to the 
assistance of the lover and ^s lady. 
Severan is killed and Calendau 
married his widow. 

Caliban, in Shakespeare's comedy. 
The Tempest, a misshapen monster 
curiously anticipating the "missing 
link *' between man and beast which 
caused a good deal of semi-scientific 
mirth in Uie early days of the Dar- 
winian controversy. The name is a 
metathesis or verbal reconstruction 
of cannibal. He is represented as 
the " freckled whelp " of Sycorax, a 
loathsome hag who had bieen ban- 
ished to Prospero's island tram her 
native Argier (Algiers). Robert 
Browning has a poem Caliban upon 
Setebos, or Natural Theology in the 
Island, which is an ingemous at- 
tempt to enter into the mind of this 
monster and picture his concept of a 
Diety. See ^tebos. 

It WM thla charmcter of whom CharlM I 
and iome of his ministers expressed sach 
fervent adnuration; and among other dx- 
comstances most justly they admired the 
new lansuage ahnost with which he is en- 
dowed for the purpose of expressing his 
ftwidinh and yet carnal thoughts of hatred 
to his master. Caliban is evidently not 
meant for scorn, but for abomination mixed 
with fear and partial respect. He is pur- 
poselv brought into contrast with the 
drunken Trinculo and Stephano, with an 
advantageous result. He is much more 
Intellectual than either, uses a more elevated 
language not disfigured by vulgarisms, and 
is not liable to the low passion for plunder 
as they are. He is mortal, doubtless, as 
his "dam" (for Shakespeare will not call 
her mother) Sycorax. But he inherits from 
her such qualities of power as a witch could 
be supposed to bequeath. He trembles 
indeed before Prospero; but that is, as we 
are to understand, uirough the moral 
superiority of Prospero in Christian wisdom: 
for when ne finds himself in the presence of 
dissolute and unprincipled men, ne rises at 
enoe into the digoity of intellectual power. 

— DS OUZNCXT. 



Calidore, Sify in Spenser's Pairie 
Queene, Books v and vi, the type of 
diivalry and courtesy, evidently 
modeled after Sir Philip Sydney. In 
Canto xii of Book v ne begins his 
quest of the Blatant Beast (g.v.) 
which had escaped from Sir Artegal. 
His first exploit is to make Lady 
Briana remit her discourteous toll of 
" the locks of ladies and the beards of 
knights " (vi, i). Falling in love 
with Pastorella, a sheph^ess, he 
assumes shepherd's guise and helps 
her tend her sheep until she is carried 
off by bandits, when he dons again 
helmet and spear, rescues the lady, 
leaves her to oe cared for at Belgard 
Castie, and resumes his quest for the 
Blatant Beast. After a terrible fight 
with the monster he succeeds in 
chaining and muzzling it and drags 
it after him. But it breaks loose 
again as it had done before. 

Sir Calidore was a favorite char- 
acter with Keats who made him the 
hero of a fragment entitled Calidore, 
where, after an elaborate preparation 
for a " tale of chivalry ' and a de- 
scription of the " ambitious heat of 
the aspiring boy," Calidore succeeds 
in doing nothing but help two ladies 
to descend from their palfreys. 

Caliata, heroine of Nicholas Rowe's 
Fair Penitent (1703) and wife of 
Altamont. Detected in an intrigue 
with Lothario, the latter is slain 
by Altamont, and Calista stabs her- 
self. 

The character of Callsta Is quite in the 
hra9ura style of Massingar. She la a heroine, 
a virago, fair, a woman of high spirit and 
violent resolutions, anything but a penitent. 
She dies, indeed, at last, not from remorse 
for her idces, but because she can no longer 
gratify them. — ^Hazlxtt. 

Callistay heroine of Cardinal New- 
man's historical romance, Callista: 
a Sketch of the Third Century (1855). 
A beautind Greek girl, a sculptress, 
who sings like a Muse, dances like a 
Grace and recites like Minerva, she 
is beloved by Agellius, a Christian; 
is herself converted through the 
agency of Cyprian, who gives her the 
C^pd of St. Luke; suffers martyr- 
dom and is canonized, her death 
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proving the revival of the church 
at Sicca where she died. Agellius, 
who becomes a bishop after her death, 
is likewise martyred and sainted. 

Calltim Begy Little, a pa^e in the 
service of Fergus Mclvor m Scott's 
novel Waverley (1814), passionately 
devoted to his master, but " a spirit 
naturally turned to daring evil and 
determined by the circumstances of 
his situation to a particular kind of 
mischief." Though ready to protect 
Edward Waverley's life when he 
deems him the friend of Fergus, he is 
equally willing to take it in his 
master's suppcied interest. 

Calmady, Sir Richardi in the novel 
of that name (1901) by Lucas Malet, 
was bom a beautiful, healthy child 
save for one terrible deformity — ^the 
lower part of each leg is missing, the 
feet being attached at the point 
where the knees should be. 

Lucas Malet has done her best to make 
Sir Richard Calmady repulsively attractive. 
But we cannot all be expected to love him 
because he is horrible, as Helen does. 
Physical deformity in real life excites pity; 
deformitjr invented for the novel or the 
stage excites only disgust. In the last gen- 
eration there was an msh member of parlia- 
ment who had neither 1^ nor arms. He 
rode and drove. People forgot his deform- 
ity, or took it for granted, though they ad- 
mired his pluck and skill. If his biography 
had been written, it would have been futile 
affectation to ignore his defects. Six^chard 
Calmady's lea^essness is never for an instant 
forgotten. That is the difference, the 
Aristotelian and the real difference between 
history and axt. -^^Blackwood's MagaUne, 

Calvoy Baldassare, in George 
Eliot's novel, Romola^ the adopted 
father of Tito Melemma. Tito 
abandons him when he falls into the 
hands of pirates, appropriates his 
goods, and is hounded to his death 
by the vindictive Baldassare. 

Camilla, heroine of a famous 
American adaptation of a famous 
French play. The latter was The 
Lady of the Camdias {La Dame aux 
CanUlias) by Alexander Dumas, Fils. 
It ran for 200 nights in Paris, a mar- 
vellous success in 1852. Among its 
auditors was an American actress. 
Miss Jane Lander Davenport, who 
procured a copy of the play, para- 
phrased it tmder the title CatniUe, or 
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the Fate of a Coquette, and produced it 
in New York, October 9, 1853, ^^ 
herself in the title part. Three years 
later (January 22, 1857) Matilda 
Heron appeared as Camille in a new 
version made by James Mortimer, 
and she and her play held possession 
of the American stage for an unpre- 
cedented period, to be followed by 
Clara Morris in 1874 with almost 
equal ^clat. See Gauthibr, Mar- 
GUBRiTB, and Du Plessis, Made- 
leine. 

CamOlo, in Shakespeare's comedy, 
A Winter's TaU, sl lord of Sicilia. See 

POLIXENES. 

Camiola. heroine of Massinger's 
drama. The Maid of Honor (i6j;r) 
represented as a lady of wealth, spirit 
and beauty in love with Bertoldo, 
whose ransom she pays only to meet 
with ingratitude. 

Camiola, the Maid of Honor, deserves 
this appellation though perhaps the poet 
impaired the nobleness of her presence and 
of ner actions by two superfluous additions: 
the violence of her refusal of an unwelcome, 
boisterous wooer — whose bodily defects she 
critidses in a strain approaching, though by 
no means eoualling, the invectives which the 
passionate Donusa hurls at the head of the 
unfortunate basha of Aleppo when he comes 
to court her — and the cautious contract 
(taken from the source of the play) by which 
Bertoldo, to liberate whom Camiola spent 
a fortune, is placed under an obligation 
to marry her. — Bmu. Kopbl: CambHdg* 
Library of Literature. 

Camors, hero of a novel, if. de 
Camors (1867), by Octave Feuillet. 
His father, a suicide, bequeathes him 
a letter of solemn warning and advice 
embodying certain precepts learned 
too late to save himself from ruin. 
" Recognize," said this cynical aristo- 
crat, ** that there is no such thing as 
vice or virtue. Be absolutely and 
consistently selfish. Cast off all 
natural ties, instincts, affections and 
sympathies, as so many shackles on 
your liberty." The son deliberately 
fashions his life on these principles, 
works hard, amasses a fortune, in- 
dulges in elegant dissipation, seduces 
his cousin, whose husband dies on 
discovering her shame, and at last, 
weary of his mistress, writhing under 
the scorn of his wife, whom he had 
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married for convenience, but whom 
too late he learns to appreciate, 
sick of the world and of his own life 
he dies unrepentant and hopeless. 

Campaigner, The Old* in Thack- 
eray's novel, The Newcomes, nick- 
name given to Mrs. Mackenzie ($.v.) 
the mother of Rosa. 

CamnSy in Milton's LycidaSf a 
personification of the Cam, the stream 
on which Cambridge is situated. He 
is thus described: 

Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing 

slow. 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge. 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on tne edge 
Lalce to that sangnino flower inscribed with 

woe. 
"Ah, who hath reft/* quoth he, "my dearest 

pledge." 

Commenting on this passage Mas- 
son says: " Be comes attired in a 
mantle of the hairy river-weed that 
floats on the Cam; his bonnet is of 
the sedge of that river, which exhibits 
pectiliar markings, something like tiie 
Mi, 2d (alas! alas!) which the Greek 
detected on the leaves of the hyadnUi, 
in token of the sad death of the Spar- 
tan youth from whose blood the flower 
had sprung." 

Candida, heroine and title of a 
comedy by George Bernard Shaw. 
A practical, prosaic English matron, 
free from all " emotioxial dop," she 
remains true to her commonplace 
husband, James MorreU, for ** natural 
reasons, not for conventional ethical 
ones." She loves him; she is not 
carried away by the ecstasies of the 
brilliant and erratic Eugene March- 
banks (evidentl>r drawn fiom the poet 
Shelley) who wishes her to fly with 
him. As to the latter she " makes a 
man of him by showing him his own 
strength — ^that David must do with- 
out poor Uriah's wife." The quoted 
passages are from a letter written by 
the dramatist to James Huneker. 
See Archibald Henderson: George 
Bernard Shaw, p. 346. 

The wife Is asked to decide between two 
men, one a strenuous, self-confident popular 
preacher, her husband, the other a wild and 
weak iroung poet, logically futile and physi- 
cally timid, her lover, and she chooses the 
former because he has more weakness and 
more need of her. Even among the plain 
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and ringing paradoxes of the Shaw play this 
is one of the best reversals or turnovers 
ever effected. — G« K. Chbstbkton: George 
Bernard Skaw, p. xao. 

Candide, hero and title of a satirical 
romance (1758) by Voltaire, a young 
man of ingenuous mind and excellent 

Srindples brought up in the castle of 
iaron von Thunder-ten-tronch by 
the celebrated Dr. Pangloss (q.v,^, 
whose theory is that everything is 
for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds. The Baron kicks Candide 
out of the castle because he loves and 
is caught kissing the fair and fat 
Cunc^[onde, daughter of the house, 
and Candide wanders from place to 
place in this best of all possible 
worlds, everywhere receiving fresh 
bu£Eets from fortune, tmtil at last, 
after all sorts of mishaps, he and his 
Cunegonde and Dr. Pangloss are 
retmited in Turkey upon a modest 
farm where Candide sententiously 
annotmces his own philosophy of 
life: " II faut cultiver son jardin " 
C* one must cultivate one's garden '*). 
Goethe put the same idea m another 
form: Do the duty that lies nearest 
you.** 

Candour, Mrs., in Sheridan's com- 
edy, The School far Scandal (1777), a 
typical female slanderer and back- 
biter. 

The name of Mrs. Candour has become 
one of those formidable b^ords which have 
more power in putting follv and ill-nature 
out ot countenance than wnole volumes of 
the wisest remonstrance and reasoning.—- 
Thomas Mooxb, Life of R, B. Sheridan, 

CantweU, Dr., the English Tartuffe. 
He is the leading character in Isaac 
Bickerstaff's comedy, The Hypocrite 
(1768), which is founded on Moli^'s 
Tartuffe. Meek in appearance, saintly 
by mealy-mouthed profession, he 
makes his garb of holiness a cloak for 
sensuality and j^reed until he over- 
reaches himself by his treachery 
toward Lady Lambort and her daugh- 
ter and is arrested as a swindler. The 
character has none of the finesse or 
plausibility of Moli&«'s hero. " He 
IS a sturdy beggar and no more," 
complains Hazfitt; " he is not an 
impostor but a bully. There is not 
in anything that he says or does, in 
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his looks, words, or actions, the least 
reason that Sir John Lambert should 
admit him into his house or friend- 
ship." Bidoerstaffe's comedy, instead 
of coming directly from the French, 
was adapted from Gibber's adapta- 
tion, The Non-juror (1717). See 
Mawworm. 

Canty, Tom, in Mark Twain's 
romance, The Prince and the Pauper 
(1881), a young beggar who is the 
physical double of Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Henry VIII. In a 
boyish freak the prince and he change 
clothes, the attaidants fail to com- 
prehend the situation, Edward is 
driven out to wander in the streets 
of London, while Tom is installed in 
his place. All the pauper's vagaries 
and solecisms are ascribed to a sudden 
derangement of the prince's mind, 
and me migfalw is not cleared up 
until Tom is on the point of beine 
crowned as Edward VI. The real 
prince turns u^ at the Cathedral and 
proclaims his rights just as the crown 
is being placed on tiie head of Tom, 
who iasists on changing places with 
the beggarly claimant, though the 
courtiers are loath to believe that 
Tom is not the prince. There is a 
likeness in the plot to the medieval 
legend of Kin^ Robert of Sicily. 

Caponsacchi, Giuseppe, in Brown- 
ing's poem, The Ring and the Bookt 
the chivalrous priest, canon of Arezzo, 
who aided Pompilia in her flight to 
Rome from the tyranny of Count 
Guido. All Rome is divided on the 
question whether he was or was not, 
her lover. 

Capulets. in Shakespeare's tragedj^, 
Romeo and Juliet, a noble famuy m 
Verona at feud with the Montagues. 
Romeo was a Montague, Juliet a 
Capulet, hence the bloody abyss that 
separated the lovers. The Italian 
names which Shakespeare remodelled 
to his own use were Capelletti and 
Montecchi or Monticoli, two rival 
families whose jealousies disturbed 
the peace of Verona in the last half 
of the thirteenth and first half of the 
fourteenth century. The familiar 
expression — "the tomb of theCapu- 
lets," was invented by Burke, who 



first tised it in a letter to Matthew 
Smith. Shakespeare makes the head 
of the Capulets a man of mingled 
mirth and wrath, jovial with his 
friends, irascible and vindictive to 
his enemies. Ladv Capulet shares 
his pride and his hates, but has no 
laughter in her make-up. 

The Lad^ Capulet comes iweeirfag by 
with her tram of velvet, her black hood, her 
fan and her rosary — the very beau-ideal of 
a proud Italian matron of the fifteenth 
century, whoee offer to poiaon Romeo in 
revenge for the death of Tybalt stamps her 
with one very characteristic trait of the age 
and country. Yet she loves her daughter, 
and there is a touch of remorseful tenderness 
in her lamentation over her which adds to 
our impression of the timid softness of Juliet 
and the harsh subjection in which she has 
been kept. — Mrs. Jameson: Heroines of 
Shaktspeare's Flays. 

Careless, in Sheridan's comedy. 
The School for Scandal (1777), one of 
the boon companions of Charles 
Surface. Ned Careless, in Colley 
Cibber's Double Dealer (1700}, makes 
love to Lady Plyant. Another Care- 
less in Cibber's DoMe Gallant is 
described as "a fellow that's wise 
enough to be but half in love, and 
makes his whole life a studied idle- 
ness." The hero of Cibbco^'s Careless 
Husband is Sir Charles Easy (q.v.). 

Caigilly Rev. Tosiah, m Scott's 
novel, St. Ronans Wellt the minister 
of St. Ronans, a mild, melancholy, 
absented man — pitied, blamed, loved 
or laughed at alternately by his 

garishioners. ** All the neighbor- 
ood," we are told, " acknowledged 
Mr. Cain's serious and devout dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties; and 
the poorer parishioners forgave hLs 
innocent peculiarities in considera- 
tion of his unbounded charity." 

Carker, James, in Dickens's Dom^ 
bey and Son (1846), a plausible villain, 
business manager to Mr. Dombey, 
who elopes wiui Dombey's wife and 
is killed in a railway accident. His 
chief physical pecuharity is a set of 
teeth whose glistening whiteness and 
regularity are " quite distressing." 
He showed his teeth whenever he 
spoke and smiled so wide a smile that 
' there was something in it like the 
snarl of a cat." Enjoying the confi- 
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denoe of his employer he speculates 
on his own acootint and amasses a 
forttme. A sharp contrast to this 
whited sepulchre with his hypocritical 
subservience to his employer is 
James's brother John, who having 
robbed the firm m his thoughtless 
youth and been forgiven makes resti- 
tution by years of faithful service. 
The sister, Harriet Carker, is a gentle 
and beautiful girl who marries Mr* 
Morfin. 

Carliale, Lady, in Browning's trag- 
edy, Strafford, a nonhistorical person- 
age whom the poet introduces in 
onler to add a love element. He him- 
self aclmowledges that " the character 
of Lady Carlisle in the play is wholly 
imaginary. 

Came, Caiyl, in Richard D. Black- 
more's semi-historical novel, Spring' 
haven (i 887) . A native of the £ngli& 
viUa^ of Springhaven, he is only half 
English by descent and all French in 
sympathy. Hence he is selected hy 
Napoleon to prepare the way for his 
intended descent upon the English 
coast in 1805. 

Cane owns a worthless estate and mined 
cmstle dose by Springhaven, and through 
him general misery and tMurticular tragechr 
fall upon the Uttle town. He Is as cold- 
blooded and ruthless a traitor as eyer sold 
his birthright, as s>icture6que a villain as 
ever served novelist a good turn.— AT. F. 
Nlion, May 19. 1887. 

Caroline, consort of George II, fig- 
ures in Walter Scott's novel, Tne 
Heart of Midlothian^ as Queen Regent 
during George's absence on the con- 
tinent in 1736 — ^the time of the Por- 
teous riots. She is painted as accom- 
plished, proud but just, ready at 
repairing any false step and loving 
" the r^ possession of power rather 
than the ^ow of it." Though her 
rdations with the Duke of Argyle 
were strained, she received his pro- 
t^i^,' Jeanie Deans, and granted her 
pration. 

Carpafliian Wizard, so Milton stories 
Proteus in the song sung by Sabrina 
in Comus: 

And the Carpathian wisard'i hook. 

He was reputed to dwell in a cave 
in the island of Carpathus, and he 



had a hook because he was the shep- 
herd of the sea calves. 

Carson, Kit, is the hero of Joaquin 
Miller's poem. Kit Carson's Ride, 
Kit is supposed to tell the storv of 
how on ms wedding day he ana his 
bride, and Revels his friend,^ were 
compelled to flee before a i>rairie fire, 
how they got entangled in a herd 
of affright^ bujffaloes, how Revels 
dropped dead, how the bride suc- 
cumbed, and how he himself was 
borne senseless into safety. 

Christopher Carson (1809-68), bet- 
ter known as Ejt, was a famous trap- 
per and mountain guide in the Rocky 
Mountains and tne adjacent terri- 
tories. 

Carstone, Richard, in Dickens's 
Bleak House (1853), is, with his 
cousin Ada Clare Qater his wife), a 
ward in Chancery. Though natu- 
rally of a carefree and sanguine dis- 
position, he is driven to melancholy 
and death by the collapse of his 
expectations when the Jamdvce case 
is finally closed and the whole estate 
is found to have been swallowed up 
in costs. 

Carter, George Fairfax, hero of P. 
Hopkinson Smith's novel, Colonel 
Carter, of Carter soiUe (1896), an unre- 
constructed Virginia gentleman. 

We have all met many Vli^ginla typM In 
print, bttt this one has a distinct dinerenoe 
from the rest in that he is brought down to 
date and is beheld floating in rosy stream 
clouds of railroad schemes. The Impossi- 
bility of adjusting the street-raiment of 
commerce to the untrammelled spirit of a 
Southern chevalier leads to a hundred 
comicalities, which are never far from the 
pathetic and which are ezoedlently told.— 
N, Y. Nation, June iz, 1891. 

Carton, Sidney, principal character 
in Dickens' historical romance of the 
French Revolution, A Tale of Two 
Cities (1859). A younjf lawyer, he 
has wasted his talents m bohemian 
dissipation. His one redeeming trait 
is his pure and unselfish love for 
Lude Manette, who marries Charles 
Darnay. Taking advantage of his 
resemblance to Darnay he substitutes 
himself for the latter in prison. As 
he rides to his death none but the 
little sewing girl in the tumbril with 
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him knows his secret. Mountiag^ the 
guillotine he has a vision of the Paris 
and Prance of the future. In his 
heart is the serenity of triumph: " It 
is a far, far better thing that I do 
than I have ever done; it is a far, far 
better rest that I go to than I have 
ever known." 

Carvel, Richard, hero and title of 
a novel (1899), by Winston Church- 
hill, whose scene is laid on both sides 
of the Atlantic before and during the 
Revolutionary period. Richard has 
been brought up by his grandfather, 
Lionel Carvel of Carvel Hall, Mary- 
land, as the heir to the family estates. 
His fiery advocacy of the cause of the 
colonists makes it easy for an uncle, 
Grafton Carvel, to plot against him 
in the interests of Granx>n's son 
Philip. Richard is kidnapped and 
smuggled aboard the ^ pirate slaver 
Black MoU; the slaver is captured by 
John Paul, afterwards known as John 
Paul Jones. Paul and Richard be- 
come great friends and are thrown 
into the society of the most important 
personages in London. On the out- 
break of the war Carvel enlists under 
Paul Tones and is in the great naval 
fight between the Bonhomtne Richard 
and the Serapis. Peace restores him 
to his own and he marries Dorothy 
Manners with whom he has been in 
love from diildhood. 

Casablanca, titular hero of a short 
poem (1798) by Mrs. Felicia Hemans, 
founded upon a historical episode. 
He was a ten-year-old lad at the time 
he so stoutly met his death. His 
father, Louis Casabianca, was cap- 
tain of the Orient^ the flagship of the 
fleet that conveyed Napo&on and his 
troops to Egypt for his Nile campaign. 
At &e battle of Aboukir, when Sie 
fleet was attacked by the English, 
Admiral Brueys was killed, ana the 
command devolved upon Captain 
Casabianca. The Orient was struck 
and took fire, but he remained to tJie 
last, and went down with his ship. 
His ten-year-old son refused to leave 
the ship, and also perished. 

Of ocrnrae It wm an act of sublime obedK 
ence in Casabianca to remain where his 
father had told him, to perish in the flames. 



and in a child such an action was not only 
mi^nificent, but perfectly intelligible. But 
had he possessed the mental flexibility 
which comes with maturer years, he would 

Srobably have perceived that the tremen- 
0U5 change in the state of tl^ngs on board 
the Orient, since his father's order was given, 
virtually cancelled that order, and restored 
to him his freedom of action. When the 
order was given the vessel was intact and 
in good fighting condition, and it was pre- 
sumably tor some useful strategic purpose 
that he was stationed at his post. His 
father was alive to direct liie movements 
which the occasion required. . . . 

The last thing his father would have 
desired was that he should stav to perish in 
the final explosion. Instead of indulging in 
that series of appeals to the wind which our 
poetess has emphasized with so much 
pathos, he should have flung himself into 
the waves, and endeavoiffed to save a life 
so precious to his family and to Prance.— 
Saturday Review, August, aa, 1874. 

OnswniflBSinia, Princess, in Henry 
James's novel of tiiat name (1887), 
IS the Miss Isabella Light of Roderick 
Hudson, come to London with her 
beauty and splendor to fox^get her 
hated husband in semi-sincere sym- 
pathy with cockney socialists and 
semi-personal love-making with two 
of the handsomest among them. 

Casaubon, Edward, in Geoi^ 
Eliot's novel of English provincial 
life, Middlemarch (1871-1872), the 
first husband of Dorothea Brooke 
(q.v,)t a dull, dry, dresuy pedant, lean 
of person, with blinking eyes, white 
moles and formal phrases. He has 
labored for years over a Key to all 
Mythologies and in his pursuit of gods 
and goddesses has lost all clue to his 
fellow-men; in his burrowings into 
the past has loosened all hold upon 
the pleasures of the present. Solid 
Sir James Chettam remarks that he 
is a man with no good red blood in 
his veins. " No," retorts Mrs. Cad- 
wallader. "Somebody put a drop 
under a magnifying glass and it was 
all semicolons and parentheses. ' ' 'De- 
termined to correct the error of over- 
studiousness by marrying a young 
and beautiful wife he finds her in 
Dorothea who takes him at his own 
valuation but is speedily disillusion- 
ized. The situation is not without 
Precedent in real life — one remembers 
f adame de Stael, when a prodigy of 
fifteen, gravely proposing to her 
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parents that she should marry Gib- 
t>on, as fat a specimen of distinguished 
middle life as Casaubon was a lean 
one. Mark Pattison has been sug- 
gested as the possible original for this 
character and it is a curious coin- 
cidence that in 1875 he wrote a biog- 
raphy of Isaac Casaubon. 

Mr. P. W. H. Myers tells the story of how 
one day George Bliot and her husband were 
making flood-humored fun over the mis- 
taken effusiveness of a friend who insisted 
on assuming that Mr. Casauban was a 
portrait of Mr. Lewes and on condoling 
with the sad experiences which had taught 
the gifted authoress of MiddUmarch to 
demct that gloomy man. "And there was, 
indeed, something ludicrous," says Mr. 
Myers, "in the contrast between the dreary 
pedant of the novel and the good-natured 
sdf -content of the living savant who stood 
acting bis vivid anecdotes before our 
eyes." "But from whom, then," said a 
friend, turning to Mrs. Lewes, "did you 
draw Casaubon? " With a humorous solem- 
nity which was quite in earnest, however, 
she pointed to ner own heart.— Walsh: 
Handy Book of Literary CurioniUs, p. 95 z* 

Cass, Godfrey, in George Eliot's 
novel, Silas Mamer (1861), the 
father of the little girl whom Mamer 
adopts; whom Cass himself had dis- 
owned, and who disowns him later 
when he would fain reclaim her to 
comfort his childless age. 

Cassio, Michael, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, (Hhello, the hero's lieutenant, 
a young and handsome Florentine, 
introduced in i, 2. lago, hating him 
for that he has been i>romoted above 
himself, implicates him in his plot 
against Desdemona. 

Casshis, Caius, one of the conspira- 
tors 'against Csesar (b.c. 44), mar- 
ried to Brutus's sister Junia, is intro- 
duced in Shakespeare's drama, Julius 
Ccswr, i, 2. His death occurs in iv, 3. 

He is keen, practical, prompt, 
energetic, severe and inexorable; nis 
hatred of tyranny is mixigled with 
envy of the man whose life he had 
once saved and for whose physical 
powers he feels contempt, and yet 
who seems about to " bestride the 
narrow world like a Colossus." A 
keen politician, he knows the special 
means to employ in influencing each 
of the confederates. 

Castara (from Latin castas fern, of 
castus, chaste, or perhaps casta ara^ 



sacred altar), a poetical name under 
which William Habin^n (1605- 
1654) celebrated the pratses of Lucia, 
daughter of Lord Powis, whom he 
married. 

Castlewood, Francis Esmond, 
fourth Viscount Castlewood, in 
Thackeray's novel, Henry Esmond^ 
the Lord Castlewood of the story, 
patron of Henry and first husband 
of Lady Rachd. A good-natured 
profligate who neglects his wife and 
children, and gambles away his sub- 
stance, he is killed in a duel with Lord 
Mohun, whose uninvited attentions 
to his wife he resents. 

Castlewood, Rachel, Viscountess, 
the wife and later widow of the f oujth 
Viscount, a principal character in 
Thackeray's Henry Esmond^ the 
Lady Castlewood of the story, who 
eventually marries the hero, though 
she is seven years his senior. As the 
aged, white-haired but still lovely 
I&chel Esmond she reappears in The 
Virginians, 

She is drawn from Mrs. Jane Oc- 
tavia Brookfield, wife of Rev. William 
Brookfield (who himself figures in a 
Punch sketch, The Curate's Walk, as 
Rev. Prank Whltestock), with whom 
Thackeray kept up a correspondence 
that has found its wav into print. 
Mrs. Brookfield stuvived her husband 
by twenty years. 

*'Had she been inclined to change her 
state and move in a higher and more ex- 
clusive sphere," write her biographers, "she 
had several opportunities for re-marrying, 
but her love for her children made her con- 
sider them, and she concluded to devote the 
rest of her life^^to them. She did not as a 
widow remain in retirement," but continued 
to enliven the company of her old friends, 
and graciouslv welcomed the new, "always 
surprised and pleased that she was stall 
sought out and noticed." 

"The distance of time," says Hannay, 
*'at which the action of Esmond goes on, 
seems to have acted on Thackeray's imagi- 
nation like a stimulant, for there is not only 
more romance, but more sentiment in 
EsmoTtd than in his other fictions. That the 
hero, after having been the lover of Beatrix, 
should become the husband of her mother, 
jars on the feelings of some of his admirers. 
But it would be well worth their while to 
study, phase by phase, the admirable 
delicacy with which Henry Esmond's attach- 
ment is made to grow, and the exquisite art 
by which the final result is hinted at." . 
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Caterina, the heroine of Meyer- 
beer's opera, VEtoUe du Nord (The 
Star of the North), founded upon the 
historical love of Catherine for her 
imperial husband, the faithless Czar 
Peter. This part was a favorite with 
AdeHna Patti, because no other 
offered her more variety. 

Those who wish to see and hear Mdme> 
Patti in aa manjr coBtttmes and as many 
characters as possible cannot do better than 
witness the iMxformance of VEioiU du Nord, 
with Mdme. Patti assuming turn by turn 
in that work the part of a waiting-maid at 
an ixm, a fortune-telling gypsy, a young 
recruit, a sentinel, a young lady clothed in 
melandholy and white muslin, and finally a 

Srincess, sound as to body and mind and 
ecked in robes of regal splendour. — PM 
Mall GoMeUe, 

Catesby, Monsigiiory in Disraeli's 
Lothair (1871), the handsome, subtle 
and clever Roman Catholic dignitary 
who almost succeeds in converting 
Lothair to the Roman communion. 
In real life Monsignor Capd, from 
whom the ^rtrait is drawn, did bring 
the Marqtais of Bute, the original of 
Lothair, mto the fold. 

Cardinal Grandison is mainly founded 
upon Cardinal Manning with just a soupcon 
of his predecessor in the See of Westminster, 
Cardinal Wiseman. Monsignor Catesby is 
drawn direct from Monsignor Capel. In 
neither case did Disraeli take any pains to 
conceal the fact of portraiture. The models 
are unmistakably revealed. Indeed by a 
slip of the pen or of the types "Capel," 
instead of 'Xatesby." was ^irinted in the 
third volume of the first edition. 

M^. Capel never took umbrage at the 
notoriety he had acquired through lAUhair, 
On the contrary, he revelled in it. It was 
his great stock in trade for a while, and 
finally it ijroved his temporary ruin. Polks, 
and especially the women folks, were more 
interested in Catesby than in Capel, and 
their worship of the real man was largely 
compounded of admiration for the fictinous 
character. — N. Y. Times, 

Catfaay (a corruption of the Tartar 
word IQiitai), an ancient^ name for 
China said to have been introduced 
into Europe by Marco Polo, the 
Venetian traveller. 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay. 

Tbnnyson: LoeksUy Ball, 

Caudle, Mrs. Margaret, the mono- 
logist in The Curtain Lectures, by 
Douglas Jerrold. The full-blown 



flower of nagging womanhood, she 
has delivered K>r nearly thirty years 
a nightly lecture between the hours 
of II F.if. and 7 A.1I. to her husband* 
Joe Caudle, usually in rebuke of some 
dereliction of duty on his part. Jer- 
rold used with good effect a new trick 
of humor whereby the reader is left 
to infer what the hen-pecked, sleepy 
husband had to offer in his attempted 
defence, from the acerbity of the 
conjugal retort and a fresh access of 
grumbling. The term " curtain lec- 
tins " sometimes credited to Jerrold 
is at least as old as Dryden: 



Besides what endless farawla by wives are 

bred 
The curtain lecture makes a mournful bed. 

Cazton, Auatin, in Bulwer Lytton's 
novel. The Caxtons (1819} , and its 
sequels, My Navel (1853) and What 
Wm He Do with It? (1858), a book- 
worm of vast learning and dreamy 
moods, n^lectful of ms own affairs, 
who yet can be waked up to unex- 
pected worldly wisdom in the manage- 
ment of other people's affairs. He is 
engaged on a great book, The History 
of Human Error, 

Cazton, Piaistratuii son of the 
above, a bit of a prig but manly, good- 
hearted, sensible, who returns from 
Australia with ftmds to latmch his 
father's magnum opus. ^ His unde. 
Captain Roland Caxton, is a narrow- 
minded man of robust honor and 
courage, full of sentimental affection 
for the ruined ancestral tower and 
its barren acres. Herbert Cazton, 
Roland's son, of gvpsy blood on his 
mother's side, early turned against 
his father by maternal comp&dnts, 
goes through life a pariah, but even- 
tually works out his o?m salvation, 
repents and enters the army. Not 
seeking death, but knowing that 
death alone can redeem his errors, he 
meets it bravely when it comes during 
a great victory. 

Cecilia, heroine of Madame D*Ar- 
blav's novel of that name (1782). 

Cedric of Rotherwood, in Scott's 
historical romance Ivanhoe^ a Sazon 
thane, proud, fierce, jealous and irrit- 
able, who cherishes the dream of 
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restoring the independence of his 
race wim single-hearted enthusiasm. 
He disinherits his only son Wilfrid 
for seeking Rowena, whom he had 
destined for Athelstane. 

CeUtdoOy a shepherd in love with 
Asiree (see Astrba) in D'Urfy's 
prose pastoral of that name; hence a 
stock name for a lover in dramatic 
literature and pastoral poetry. Dry- 
den confers the name upon the h^ 
of his comedy, Secrei Looe^ or the 
Maiden Queen^ a witty, inconstant 
figllant who marries the like-minded 
Plorimd on the undeistandmg that 
neither shall interfere with the 
other. 

In Thomson's The Seasons; Sum- 
ner (1627), Celadon is a shepherd 
betrothed to Amelia. A lightning 
flash strikes her dead in his arms. 

Besides its purely literary use the 
name is used in France as a com- 
mon noun, a synonym for a constant 
and usuallv a platonic lover. Thus 
Gautier: Sais tu cjue voiUl tantot 
dnq mois cinq ^termt^, que je suis 
le celadon en pied de Mme. Ros- 
ette? " 

Celestial City, in Bunyan's PU- 
gjrinCs Prorresst the object of Chris- 
tian's pilgivnaee — ^the heavenly Jeru- 
salem whose Tories are descnbed in 
the Apocalypse. Hawthorne, in his 
Mosses from an Old Manse^ has an 
exquisite satire entitled The Celestial 
City, or a Modem Pilgrim's Progress 
in which the luxtmous " progress " 
of the latter-day Christian is com- 
pared with the trials and tribulations 
of his predecessor. 

Celestial Brnpire, in Europe and 
America, a pooular and semi- 
humorous name for China roughly 
translating the Chinese Tien Chan 
(Heavenly Dynasty), meaning the 
Idngdom ruled over by a h^ven- 
apgointed dynasty. 

Celia, the name given by Thomas 
C^arew, an Bnglish poet of the seven- 
teenth centu^, to his lady-love, 
whose real name is unknown. 

CeUa, in Shakespeare's As You 
Like It, a cousin of Rosalind and her 
companion in the forest under the 
name of Aliena. 



As You Like It would be one of those 
works which prove, as Landor said, long 
since the falsehood of the stale asdom that 
no work of man's can be perfect were it not 
for that unlucky slip ot the brush which 
has left so ugly a little smear in one comer 
of the canvas as the betrothal of Oliver to 
Celia; though with all reverence to a great 
name and a noble memory I can hardly 
think that matters were much mended in 
George Sand's adaptation of the play by 
the transference of her hand to Jaques.— 
Swinbuknb: A Study of Shakes p$are 
(zSSo). 

Celimene, in Molidre's cc»nedy, Le 
Misanthrope (1666}, a heartless flirt 
with whom Aloeste is in love, until 
he discovers her worthlessncss and 
flin^is her away. There is another 
Celmiene in Molly's Les Precieuses 
Ridicules, but she has little or nothing 
to do with either action or dialogue. 
The CeUmene of the Misanthrope^ 
on the other hand, both by word and 
deed adds the last drop to the bitter- 
ness that brims the cup of the dis- 
illusioned Alceste. As Agnes is 
drawn from the childwife whom 
Moli^pe had taken to his heart at 
forty, so Celimene is drawn from the 
abandoned but beautiful deceiver 
into whom that wife had matured in 
his latter days. 

It is said that this strange and passionate 
play, so wonderfully different in tone from 
all those productions which we think of 
most when we name Moli^re, was the expres- 
sion of his own wounded and outraged feel- 
ings. When betrayed by his wife and sepa- 
rated from her, he vet had to undergo the 
extraordinary ordeal of meeting the beauti- 
ful creature whom he loved and loathed, as 
man can love and loathe an unfaithful 
woman— on the stage and acting with her 
in that sombre travesty of their own spoQed 
existence, he the melancholy, proud Alceste, 
and she the brilliant, false Celimene. — 
OupBAMT A2a> Tarvbr: Molihs, 

Cenci, Beatrice (i577-i599)t in 
real life was one of 'a dozen Sdamoas 
children of an infamous Roman, 
Francesco Cend (1549-1598), the 
ill^timate son of a pnest and a miser 
of great wealth. Harsh and tyranni- 
cal to all his family, he treated 
Beatrice with especial onielty on dis- 
covering her intri^e with one of his 
steward. There is no evidence that 
he outraged her, as legend avers. 
Finally Beatrice, with her stepmother 
Lucresia, a friend of the family 
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named Monsignor Guerra and two of 
her brothers, Uiaoomo and Bernardo, 
insti£[ated the assassination of the 
father by hired bravos. Olimpio, one 
of these bravos, was probably Fran- 
cesco's lover. Guerra escaped; the 
other conspirators were arrested and 
confessed the crime, though Beatrice 
denied everything until repeated 
tortures bn^ke her spirit. Beatrice 
and Lucretia were beheaded, Giacomo 
was subjected to a cruel death, but 
Bernardo, on account of youth, was 
sentenced only to imprisonment. 

Legend has amplified vulnr fact into 
lurid romance. Beatrice has Deen painted 
as the innocent victixn of an mmattiral 
father, joining with other members of her 
family m iMtrridde only that she might 
escape from a life of incest. Francesco has 
been painted as a monster of crime and 
domestic tyranny. Such is the story pro* 
sented by Shelley in his poetical tragedy. 
The Cenci (1819); by P. D. Guerrassi in a 
prose romance, Beatrice Cenci (1872); and 
by numerous others. A famous pco^rait in 
the Barberini Palace at Rome, lon^ attri- 
buted to Guido Reni, won for Beatrice the 
title of "The Beautiful Parricide.'* Later 
researches prove that she was not beautiful 
and that tne portrait was not of her, nor 
was it painted by Guido Reni. See Bdin" 
burgh Reriew, January, 1879* 

Cerdoiiy in Butler's satiric poem, 
Hudibrast U 2, the boldest leader of 
the rabble which overwhelms Sir 
Hudibras at the bearbaiting. He is 
said to have been drawn from Colonel 
Hewson, a one-eyed soldier, cobbler 
and preacher, unwearied in his de- 
ntmaations of bearbaiting and other 
worldly amusements. 

Chaabandy the Reverend Mr., in 
Dickens's novel. Bleak House (1853), 
a bland and hypocritical derg3rman, 
attached to no particular denomina- 
tion, who is fond of describing him- 
self as a vessel, and affects contempt 
for carnal things, but is shamelesd^ 
devoted to the fleshpots and their 
possessors or distributers. 

Chanticleer (Old Pr. Chanteder, 
from chanter, sing, and cleft dear), the 
name of the cock in the epic, Reynard 
the Fox. Chaucer took the same 
name for the barnyard hero of The 
Nun Prieste's Tale m his Canterbury 
Tales. More recently (1907) Edmond 
Rostand made Chanticleer the titular 



hero of a play which may be indebted 
for here and there a hint to Chaucer 
but is more evidently built around an 
epigram by Mrs. Poyser in George 
Eliot's Adam Bede. ** He is vdly 
like a cock that thinks the sun has 
risen a' purpose to hear him crow." 
Cf. also the exquisite lines about 
the lark which John Lyly introduces 
into his comedy, Alexander and Cam- 
paspe. 

How at heaven's ^te she c]ai>t her winga. 
The mom not walang till she stsgs. 

Character, A. Subject of a poem 
in Tennyson's Juvenilia. He has 
been identified by Hallam Tenn3rson 
with one Sunderland, "a very plausi- 
ble, parliament-like and sdf-satisfied 
speaker at the Union Debating 
Society ** in Cambridge University. 
Grant Duff, in Notes from a Diary, 
says that Sunderland was "a most 
extraordinary and brilliant person 
who lost his reason, and ended, I 
have been told, in believing himself 
the Almighty. 

CharideSy hero and title of a classi- 
cal romance (1830) by W. A. Becker, 
written to illustrate the manners and 
customs of Greece under Macedonian 
domination. Charides is introduced 
as travelling (b.c 329) from Argos 
to Corinth on his way to Athens. In 
the latter dty he meets, wooes and 
marries Qeobule, a virgin widow of 
bardy sixteen, to whom the aged 
Polydes, her husband only in name, 
leaves aU his wealth. 

Charies Xn of Sweden. He is the 
hero of a historical drama (1828) by 
J. R. Planch^, and of a historical 
sketch by Voltaire which, thoueh 
admirabl]^ written, has some of the 
characteristics of romance. In The 
Vanity of Human Wishes (1749), a 
poetiod satire. Dr. Johnson give a 
rapid sketch of his career, oonduding 
with the famous couplet: 

He left the name at which the world grew 

pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 

Charlotte, heroine of Geoige Lillo's 
domestic tragedy, Fatal Curiosity 
(1736)1 the betiothed of young Wil- 
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mot {q.v.). She remains faithful to 
his memory after his supposed loss 
at sea and is the only one to recognize 
him on his return. 

Channiaiiy in Shakespeare's AnUmy 
and Cleopatra^ an amiable nonentity 
attendant on Cleopatra, who acts as 
a foil to that fiery queen. After 
Cleopatra's death she applied one of 
the asps to her own arm and fell 
dead when the Roman soldiers en- 
tered the room. 

Chaiyllis, in Spenser's pastoral 
poem, Colin ClotU's Come Home 
Again (1594), is readily identified 
with Anne, Lady Compton, fifth of 
the six daughters of Sir John Spenser 
of Althorpe, whom Spenser had 
already complimented by dedicating 
to her his satirical fable, Mother Hub- 
bard's Tale, Spexiser claims kinship 
with her in these lines: 

No leas i>raiseworthy are the listen three. 
The honor of the noble family 
Of which I meanest boast mirself to be; 
Phyllis, Charyllis and sweet Amaryllis; 
Phyllis the fair is eldest of the three. 
The next to her is bountif nl CharyUis. 

CliaBtelard, hero of SwiQtmme's 
tragedy of that name, was a historical 
character, a gentleman of Dauphiny, 
who fell in love with Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was discovered in her bedroom 
and expiated his crime or his mis- 
fortune on the scaffold. 

Chastelard himself, though drawn with 
complete delicacy and finiiJi, is in truth 
only a subordinate person in the play, and 
fci sJmost commonplace in compaiison with 
Ids mistress. Mr. Swinburne presumed that 
tibe figure of a passionate lover, full of gra- 
cious courtesy and gentle knightly virtues 
and unbounded devotion, was so familiar as 
to be scarcely worthy the foremost place 
on his canvas. This is assigned to the 
beautiful, inhuman, bright Mary Stuart, 
irtiose character he has conceived with 
inaachaustible subtlety and depth, and repre- 
sented with a rarely equalled perfection of 
U^t and colour and fire. — Saturday Rtviaw. 

Chattan, Clan, in Scott's novel, 
The Fair Maid of Perth, a Highland 
dan whose rivalry with Clan Quhele 
tore the oountnr to pieces. At the 
suggestion of ICing Robert III, a 
meeting was arranged on the North 
Inch of Perth between thirty picked 
warriors of each dan. Aftera terrific 



combat only twelve of the original 
combatants survived. 

Chaiiviii» in Scribe's SMat Labour^ 
eux, a veteran of the Napoleonic wars, 
with unbounded admiration for his 
former chief and blind idolatry of all 
that pertains to him. 

Cheeryble, Brothers (Chailea and 
Edwin), in Dickens's novd, Nicholas 
Nickleby (1838), twin brothers, part- 
ners in business, the benefactors and 
employers of Nicholas. In their 
large-hearted generosity and noble 
charitv they are said to have been 
modelled on the Brothers Grant, 
cotton-miU owners of Manchester, 
England. In the original preface 
Dickens said that thev were copied 
from life and that their liberal 
charity, their singleness of heart, 
thdr nobleness of nature, and their 
unbounded benevolence are no crea- 
tions of the author's brain." In a 
later edition he added: 

If I were to attempt to sum up the hun« 
dreds of letters from all sorts of people, in 
all sorts of latitudes and climates, to which 
U&is unlucky paragraph has since given rise, 
I should get mto an arithmetical difficulty 
from which I should not readilv extricate 
myself. Suffice it to say that I believe the 
applications for loans, gifts, and offices of 
profit that I have been requested to forward 
to the orifl^nals of the Brothers Cheeryble 
(with whom I never exchanged any com- 
munication in my life) would have exhausted 
the combined patronage of all the Lord 
Chancellors since the accession of the House 
of Brunswick, and would have broken the 
rest of the Bank of England. 

Cheese. Rev. Cream, in G. W. 

Curtis's Satire, The Pottphar Papers 
(1856), a high church Episcopalian 
clergyman, finnicky, effeminate, ultra 
refin^ and deeply versed in all the 
trivialities of rehgion, who gravdy 
advises Mrs. Potiphar as to the color 
of the cover of her prayer book. 

Cherablniy Don. the titular hero 
in Le Sage's novd. The Bachelor of 
Salamanca, who is interested in aU 
varieties of life and character. 

Chester, Bmily, heroine and title 
of a novd by A. Moncure Seemuller 
(1864). It IS Emily's misfortune to 
become in her early life an object of 
passionate devotion to a man for 
whom die feels intdlectual sympathy. 
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but physical repulsion. At a time of 
weakness and prostration she marries 
him but, with renewed strength, this 
feeling of repulsion returns with aidded 
force and continues until her death. 

Chester. Sir John^ in Dickens's 
Bamaby Kudge (i^i)» an elegant 

gentleman, pimctiliously polite but 
eartless and unprincipled, evidently 
modelled upon the Lord Chesterfield 
of history. He seeks tmsuccessfully 
to break off a match between his son 
Edward and Emma Havedale and is 
killed in a duel with that lady's father, 
Geoffrey Havedale. ' 

ChettEun, Sir James, in George 
Eliot's novel, Miadlemarch, an easy- 
going, amiable baronet, the lover and 
eventually the husband of Celia 
Brooke. 

Cheyne, Harv^ N., hero of Cap- 
tains Courageous, a Story of the Grand 
Banks, by Rudyard Kiplmg (1897}. 
A selfish young brute, the spoiled 
child of an American millionaire, 
Harvey is washed overboard from a 
big Atlantic liner and is rescued by a 
Gloucester fishing schooner. Disko 
Troop, tiie skipper, scoffs at the boy's 
tale of his father's wealth and im- 
portance and sets him to hard work 
on the schooner. The change from 
a petted hot-air life to the rough and 
tumble of his new environment proves 
the saving of Harvey. When the 
season's end restores him to his 
parents he has became docile, self- 
reliant, well disciplined and physically 
fit. 

ChickweedL Conkey, sometimes 
known as Nosey," in Dickens's 
Oliver Twist, a thief who for a long 
time evaded detection by helping the 
police to daase innocent men. 

Childe Harold. See Harold, 
Childb. 

ChilUnglyy Kenelm, hero of Bulwer- 
Lytton's novel, Kenelm ChiUingly, 
His Adventures and Opinions (1873), 
is the long-prayed-f or heir to a noble 
family, whom he early alarms by his 
precodtjr and singularity. After 
graduating from Cambridge he leaves 
nome in search of adventures, but 
periodically returns there and is ever 
welcome to his family and society. 



which is attracted by his charm, 
piqued by his eccentricities, and 
worshipful of his wealth and rank. 
With uie temperament of the idealist 
Kenelm possesses a face and figure 
ot unusuiEd beauty, perfect headtfa, 
and considerable skill in athletic 
exercises. 

ChUlingwortfaf Rogefi in Haw- 
thorne's The Scarlet Letter (1850), a 
physician, husband to Hester Piynne. 
Of cold, intellectual temperament, 
he is proud, cunning and vindictive. 
Finding that his wife has wronged 
him, and suspecting the Rev. Arthur 
Dimmesdale as her acoomplioe, he 
attaches himself to the latter, ostexisi- 
bly to watch over his health, but in 
r^tnr to detect his secret and gloat 
over his tortures. 

Chlngachcook. an Indian chief, 
called, oy the French, Le Gros Ser- 
pent (the Big Serpent), who is promi- 
nent as a fnend of Natty Bumpo in 
four of Cooper's novels: The Deer- 
slayer, The Pathfinder^ The Last of 
the Mohicans, and The Pioneer, 

CUnffachoook^ with UncM to mpplemeat 
him, it the ideal Indian— «[raye, ailcnt. acate. 
•elf-contained, sufficiently lofty-minded to 
take in the greatneu of the Indian's paat. 
and suffidenUy f ar-eighted to see the hope- 
lessness of his future— ^with nobility of soni 
enough to grasp theVhite man's virtues, 
" inherit ' "' ' * 



and with inherited wildness enough to keep 
him true to the instincts of his own race. 
Probably at his first appearance, in Tkg 
Pioneers, this hero was a study from life. 
Afterward, when Cooper began to present 
him in youth and manhood, the character 
was idealised; but the ideal is a noble one. 
worthy to stand for the heights of the savage 
xiature-— « god-eend to the later romancers, 
who have never bem able to esca^ &om 
him. Chingachoook appears at his best, 
perhaps, but under another name, in The 
Last of the Mohicans, — r^ Natiwe Element 
in Fiction, American Century , voL a8. 

Chowne, Paraoii Stojie, in Black- 
more's novel. The Maid of Sker, a 
man of family, a clergyman and a 
justice of the peace, but withal a boor 
and bully, the terror of his parish, 
who kidnaps the two grandchildren 
of Sir Philip Bami>fylde. Chowne 
has been identified wit^ John Froude, 
Vicar of Knowstone. 

One of the worst specimens of his dass 
was the Rev. John Froude, Vicar of Know- 
stone, the origmal of Parson Chowne • • • 
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He came ci gentle birth, was lotured and 
cheated in his younger dayt. and then hia 
hand wai turned a^unet every man, and he 
ruled the countrimde with the power of a 
malignant fiend. Froude had at hia beck 
and call a set of young farmers and grooms 
who, controlled by fear or for sake of reward, 
were ever ready to do his bidding. The 
novelist tells of a race of naked savages who 
Uved not imr from the rectory, and were 
sent on errands ai vengeance and to terrify 
the neighbourhood. Chowne fed them with 
the refuse of his hounds' food and entirely 
controlled them, treatins them much in the 
same way as he did his dogs. But this part 
of the story is imaginary. It waa said that 
if he had turned his talents to good account 
, he might even have been a bishop if he had 
chosen. For this, says the author of Tk§ 
Maid of Sktr, he possessed some qualifica- 
tions, for his choicest pleasure was found 
in tormenting his fellow-parsons." — ^P. H. 
Ditchfixld: Tks Old-Tiwu Parson, p. 299- 

Chxichtoi^ Admirable, the familiar 
name for James Chriditon (i55i~ 
1573)1 a Scotch youth of extraordin- 
ary beauty, brilliancy and versatility. 
As a boy of distiQ|[uished birth, he 
was the fellow pupil, under private 
tutors, of James Vt of Scotland, who 
become James I of £xif land. Later 
he was educated at Perth and at 
Edinburgh. At seventeen his intel- 
lect was fully dtvelopedf and he was 
reported to be master of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Italian, 
Spanish, French, Flemish, German, 
Scottish and English. His memory 
was such that he could repeat, with- 
out an error, whatever he had once 
heard. He was no less skilled in 
athletic than in scholarly directions. 
As a fencer, ncnie could nval him, and 
his horsemanship was most accom- 
plished. Nor (ud any troublesome 
modesty obscure his attainments. 
He is said to have given proof of his 
precodtjT at Paris bv issumg placards 
announcing that m six weeks he 
would present himself at the College 
of Navarre to answer orally in any 
one of twelve languages whatever 
Question might be proposed to him 
' in any science — liberalart, discipline 
or faculty, whether practical or theo- 
retical." After acquitting himself 
admirably before the crowded audi- 
ence that assembled in answer to this 
challengei he was victorious next day 
in a spectacular tilting matdr at the 
Louvre. Chriditon hixnself later wrote 



a satiric comedy and played the prin- 
cipal parts therein. He was a hand- 
some youth, save for a deforming red 
mark on his right cheek, and as grace- 
ful as he was leamec^ Like all such 
prodigies, though, he died voung, 
being only two and twenty when he 
passed away at Mantua in the height 
of his career. 

He is the hero of a novel by Harri- 
son Ainsworth which was dnunatized 
in 1837; of a drama (1820) in which 
Elean made a hit b^r his imitations of 
actors and exploits in fencing, music, 
etc., and of a " fantasy " by J. M. 
Barrie (1902). 

Cbristabel, heroine of a poetical 
fragment of that name (1816), a 
weird tale of mystic and haunting 
melody by S. T. Coleridge. Christa- 
bel, the gentle and pious daughter of 
Sir Leolme, is induced by a gentle 
but powerful spell to int]X)duce into 
her rather's castle a lady, '* beautiful 
exceedingly," who calls herself Lad^ 
Geraldine, biit is evidently of diaboli- 
cal origin. The fragment breaks off 
before the secret of her identity is 
revealed. 

The poem is a romance of Christianity, a 
legend of sainthood. The heroine is not 
omy the lovely but the holy Chrlstabel. 
For no fault of hers, but rather for her 
virtues, are the powers of evil raised against 
her; and one of the most subtle and wonder- 
ful touches of truth in the tale is the ignor- 
ance of her innocence — her want of any 
knowledge or experience whidi can explain 
to her what the evil is. or how to deal with 
it. The witch Geraldine has all the foul 
wisdom of her wickedness to help her h er 
sorceries, her supernatural knowledge, her 
spells and cunnmg. But Chrlstabel has 
nothing but her purity, and stands defence- 
less as a lamb, not even knowing where the 
danger is to come from; exposed at every 
point In her simplicity, and paralysed, not 
uutructed, by the first fi^eam of bewildering 
acquaintance with eviL^Blaekwood's Maga- 
aint. 

Christiaii, hero of Bunyan's alle- 
gory, ITte Pilgrim's Progress from this 
world to that which is to come (1678). 
Awakened to the consciousness of sin. 
Christian flees alone from the City 
of Destruction, after having vainly 
sought to m^ke his wife and children 
accompany him. 

This concludes Part I. In Part II 
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his wife and family travel the same 
path. See Chsistiana. 

Tbe Pilgrim, though In a Puritan drcM, 
is a genuine man. His experience is so 
truly numan experience that Christians of 
every persuasion can identify themselves 
with mm; and even those who regard 
Christianity itself as but a natural out- 
growth of the consdenoe and intellect, and 
yet desire to live nobly and make the best 
of themselves, can recognise familiar foot- 
prints in every step of ChrisUan't journey. — 
J. A. Proudb. 

Ghiistian II, ISiu^ of Ulyria, in 
Daudet's Kings in Exile (1880), is a 
portrait of Francis II, the last king 
o£ Naples, who lost his thzxme in 
i860. He is painted as an easy-going, 
pleasure-loving youth, without sell- 
respect or enthusiasm, who much 
pr^ers the easy jojrs he finds in Paris 
to the cares of rulmg a remote king- 
dom. His queen is exactly the o{mo- 
site. She earnestly desires that her 
husband or her son may be restored 
to tiie throne of his ancestors. She 
bdieves fully in the divine right of 
kings. She chafes under exile. 
Though indifferent to her husband, 
save as the possible occupant of a 
throne, her life is spent not so much 
in forgiving as in trying to hide and 
condone his villainies. 

Christian, Edward, alias Dick 
Ganlesse and Simon Canter, in 
Scott's novel, Peoeril of the Peak 
(1823), a conspirator false to every- 
body. Educated as a Puritan he 
retained the confidence of his people 
by a resourceful hypocrisy while 
acting as " a sagacious, artful and 
cool-headed instrument of Bucking- 
ham, the father of Penella, whom he 
had trained as an instrument of his 
fiendish vengeance. Scott, in the 
introduction written in 183 1, explains 
that he is a mere creature of the 
imagination, though he makes him 
the brother to a historic character, 
Willi^n Christian. Unforttmately he 
learned too late that William did 
have a brother of the name of 
Edward. " As I was not aware," says 
Scott, " that such a person had ex- 
isted, I could hudly be said to have 
traduced his character." 



Christian, Colonel William, in 
Scott's novel, Petferil rf the Peak^ 
brother of Edward. For many years 
he sacrifices his own Puritanical 
conscience in the interest of the 
Roman Catholic Countess of Derby, 
but finally revolts and yields up the 
Isle of Man to the Parliamentary 
army. When the Restoration re- 
places the Countess in the sovereignty 
of the island he is shot as a traitor. 

Christiana^ in the second part of 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress (1684), 
who, under the guidance of Mr. Great 
Heart, sets out with her children to 
rejoin her husband when she hears of 
his safe arrival in the Celestial City. 

Chrononhotontbologos, a pompous 
character in a burlesque tragedy of 
the same name by Henxv Cax^. 

Chx3rsal, the feigned author of 
ChryM, or Adventures of a Guinea 
(1760), a satirical novel by Charles 
Johnstone. Cluysal, «.e., Golden, is 
the spirit inhabiting a guinea and 
tells its own tale, which necessarily 
included the adventures of those into 
whose possession it comes for the 
time being. 

Chucks, in Captain Marrvat's 
novel of naval life anoat and asnore, 
Peter Simple (1833), the boatswain 
under Captain Sava^. 

We have not the lesst doubt that there 
were originals for most of his characters, 
serious and comic, including the ever- 
delightful Chucks, and his brother warrant 
officer, the car{>eiiter, who held that every- 
thing taking place around him had taken 
place just 27,672 years before, and would 
take place just 27,672 vears afterwards. A 
man-of-war, in days when men-of-war were 
sometimes a whole year without casting 
anchor, contained as many queer animsls as 
Noah's Ark.— Fstf MaU BudgtL 

ChuzzlewiL Jonas, Martin's cousin, 
who with Mr. Seth Pecksni£F plots 
his' undoing, is a sly, cunning, ignorant 
young man whose rule of life is. 

Do other men for they would do 
you. " He is detected in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to poison his own father 
who dies of a broken heart, murders 
Montague Tigg, who had black- 
mailed him in connection with the 

isoning, and when arrested poisons 
imself on the way to prison. 
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Jonaa Chnsdewlt has his place of eml- 
ncnca forever amonff the moat memorable 
typea of Uriag ana breathing wickedneu 
that ever were atamped and branded with 
imniortaUty by the mdignant seniaa of a 
preat and onrelentias maater. Neither Van^ 
mil nor Thteardier naa more of evil and of 
deathlea life In Uflk— Swimbubicb: CharUt 
Dickmu, p,30* 

Ghnzzlewit^ Martlii, hero of a novel 
of that name (1843) by Charles 
Dickens. Being cast off by a grand- 
father bearing the same name, be- 
cause of his love for Maiy Graham, 
he emigrates to the Umted States 
and invests his little all in a real estate 
deal in Eden, a place described in 
the advertisement as justifying its 
name, but which turns out on rau±t- 
tng it to be simply a dozen log cabins 
situated in a malarious swamp. He 
returns to £n£]and completdy dis- 
illusioned witn America and the 
Americans. 

Cinq-liars» Henri, Marqaif de 
(1620-1642), a French courtier who 
began life as a prot^ of Cardinal 
Richelieu (q-v,), but turned against 
him because Richelieu discounte- 
nanced his love for Maria de Gon- 
saga; was detected in a conspiracy, 
and, with his friend and fellow plotter, 
De Thou, was beheaded at Lyons. 
He is the hero of a historical novel by 
Alfted de Vigny: Cinf-Mars^ ou une 
ComuraHoH s(ms Louts XIII (1826). 
taidat an opera by Gounod founded 
on the novel (1877). 

Circtunlocation Office, a term in- 
vented by Dickens in Little Dorrit 
(1855) to satirize the red tape and 
consecjuent waste of time and money 
in Bntish public offices. " It was 
equally impossible to do the plainest 
rif^ht and to undo the plainest wrong, 
without the express authority cf t£e 
Circumlocution Office. If another 
Gunpowder Plot had been discovered 
half an hour before the li^^ting of the 
match, nobody would have been 
justified in saving the Parliament 
until there had been a score of boards, 
half a bushel of minutes, several sacks 
of official mexnoranda, and a family 
vault full of ungrammatical corre- 
spondence on the part of the Circum- 
kxntion Office.'* In short, " what- 



ever was rejCiuired to be done, the 
Circumlocution Office was befordiand 
with all the ^blic draartments in the 
art of perceiving — How Not to do 
IT." (Chapter zzvii.) 

Citizen of tiie Wodd, the epithet 
which Goldsmith bestows upon the 
imaginary author of the letters pub- 
lished coUectively in 17^62 under that 
titie. He is a philosophical Chinaman 
tarrying in London, who writes home 
to his mends in the Orient his obser- 
vations on occidental morals, manners 
and customs. The epithet had 
already been applied by one of the 
characters in Sir CharUs Grandisan 
(1754) to the hero of that noveL 

The tkhme, "a CltUen of the World/' 
ii as old aa Bacon's Essays: but it Is i&ter- 
estisc to find it in Richardaon only a few 

Gsars before Goldsmith made it the title of 
s collected Ckituss Utters. Sir Charlea 
Grandison, says Lacy Selby. "b. in the 
noblest sense, a Citisen of the World." — 
Austin Dobson: Sawmd Rickarda(m,p» 263. 



QaeSt Baltiiazar. in Balzac's novel 
of La Kecherche de VAhsolu (18^), 
translated into Bnglish as The Alka- 
hest^ is a wealthy chemist at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth centuiy, the 
h^d of the leading family m the 
Flemish town of Couai. His life 
dream is to solve the mystery of 
matter — the secret of the Absolute. 
Sacrificing everything in his devotion 
to chemical analysis he dies heart- 
broken and defeated, a tnu[ic figure, 
touching in its pathos ana digmfied 
even in itsfalL 

Qarchen, heroiQe of Goethe's his- 
torical tragedy, Efpnmt^ a bright, 
winsome and loyal girl, devoted to 
the titular hero, fn^ whom Scott 
has borrowed some of the traits of 
his Amy Robsart. 

Clare. Angely in Thomas Hardy's 
novel, Tess of the D*Urbevittes, the 
vounger son of Rev. James Clare, 
Vicar of Emminister. Intended for 
the church, he devdops free-thinking 
tendencies, though retaining a bigoted 
belief in social conventions. He mar- 
ries Tess but cannot forgive her past 
nor her unintentional concealment 
of the facts and leaves her on the 
weddixig nigjhty a wife only in name. 



Clar«nc« 

Clarence George, Dnke, son of the 
Duke d York, introduced in Shakes- 
peaie's /// Henry VI and aJso in 
Bichard III, where his impiiEODment 
in the Tower ends in secret murder 
Ti, 4). Hia ghost appeara to Richard 
(v, 3). His unstable character de- 
serves the ShalcesfMareaa epithets 
" false, fleeting, perjured Clarence." 

ClaiL heroine of an opera by J. 
Homrd Payne and Sir Henry Bisht^ 
entitled Clan, or the Maid of Milan 
(183^). The Duke of Milan, with 
evil intentions, induces Clari to leave 
her home under promise of marriage; 
(die is warned by a pla7 acted before 
her and escap^ The Ouke repeats 
his offer with intentions now a. the 
most unexceptionable; she believes 
him, returns, and they are roanied. 
This opera is only famous in dramatic 
history because the melody of Honu 
SiBtat Home occurs in it. 

Claiidn, David, the hero of ... 
Gilbert Parker's novel of Anglo- 
Egyptian life. The Weaaerz. 

DsTld Qaridse wu. faowsrar. ■ cnal 
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ha w9t dimwn from Genara] Oonlon. 1 
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Clsrinda, the name raven by Robert 
Bums to his friena, Mrs. Agnes 
McLehoee. He first met her (Decem- 
ber, 1787) at a tea party in Edin- 
burgh. A married woman of about 
his own age, she and her two chil- 
dren had been deserted by an tm- 



worthy husband. Handsome in 
person, lively and tasf in manners, 
of a poetical turn of mmd, with some 
wit and not too high a degree ot 
refinement or delicacy, she was ex- 
actly the woman to fascinate Bums. 
The pa if took an immediate &uicy 
to each other. Mn. McLeboae asked 
him to her house, but an accident 
prevented his ke^nng the q>point- 
ment. Ife sent a letter of excuse and 
so began tbe famous Letttrs to Qa- 
rinda. Bums first adopted the sif- 
natttre ^vander in tbe third of his 
lettere. Begun half in jest the corre- 
spondence soon grew warm on both 
sides. The sportive acquaintance 
ripened unaware into a genuine pas- 
sion. But it does not seem to have 
cost Bums any heartbreak to sever 
the connection on hia mBrriage with 
jean Armor in 1791. With Oarinda 
it was otherwise. In her private 
journal, written 40 yeus afterwards, 
she alludes to December 6 as a day 
she can never fotget, as it was on 
that date she p^ted with Robert 
Bums " never more to meet in this 
world. Oh 1 may we meet in heaven I" 

Clarice, Hlcah, hero and title of a 
novel bv Conan Doyle. 

aande, hero d Arthur Hugh 



with Mary Trevellyn, but, as the 
motto on the title ^tge savs, " It 
doutail de tout, mime de V amour" 
{" He doubted everything, even 
love "). He allows his fancy to room 
everywhere at vpill, and settle no- 
where; he shrinks from action and 
declines into a gentle gloom. 

Claudlo, in SWkespeare's comedy, 
Meamrejor Meatwe, a young lord of 
Florence, brother to IsabeU^, who 
urges h«' to sacrifice her virtue to 
A^elo in order to save him from 
imprisonment and impending death. 



A vary Itl-oonditloD«d, •df-r^htaotu 
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Scambling. out fadag. faihion moagering 

That lie and eog and flout, deprave and 
lilatiili^r 

Waltsr Ralbzgh: Skakuptars, 

Claqdiii«i King of Denmark, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy, Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, is the tinde and 
stqpfather of the prince and has 
achieved the throne by murdering 
his own brother. In the original story 
by Sazo Grammaticus he is called 

C&Teriogy Sir Frandii in Thack- 
eray's novel, Pendennis, a baronet 
who dissipates his money in gambling 
and pfomgacy, marries a wealthy 
widow, Mrs. Amory, facetiously 
dubbed the B^:um, who is no widow, 
for her first husband, a foiger, re- 
puted dead, turns up to blackmail 
Sir Prands (see Altamont, Cch^onel 
Jack). Lady Clavering is the mother 
of Blanche Amory (q.v.) and herself 
a eood-natured, kindly, ill-educated 




. jr?i]o, hero and title of a drama 
(1774) by Goethe, founded on the 
xeal story of Don Jos6 davijo y Pox- 
atdo (1730-1806), a Spanish official 
who seduced a sister of Beaumarchais 
and was called to account by the 
latter. Failing to receive satisfaction 
Beaumarchais, a friendless stranger, 
fought his way to the king's presence. 
His own .eloquence did the rest. 
Qavijo was dianissed in disgrace. 
On these incidents Beaumarchais 
himself founded his drama of Eugenie. 
While Beaumarchais naturally 
painted Qavijo as a villain, Goethe 
presents him as an amiable, generous 
but reckless youth who is led by pas- 
sion and circumstances into unpre- 
meditated wrong. 

day, Robert, hero of Richard 
Harding Davis's novel, Soldiers of 
Fortune (1897), a youn^ engineer who 
tdces charge of a mine m " Olancho," 
South America, and is involved in a 
revolution. 

Oeidibotluuii, Jedediah, thefeigned 
editor, as Peter Pattieson is the 
feigned author, of Scott's Tales of 
My Landlord. He figures in the In- 
troduction to The Black Dwarf as 



a jpompous pedant, fond of many- 
syUabled woras, the schoolmaster and 
parish derk of Gandercleugh. Pattie- 
son is his assistant teadoer. Jede- 
diah's wife, Dorothea, figures briefly 
as a Scotch Xantippe. 

Clfliei heroine of a historical 
romance by Madeldn'S de Scudery, 
OUie, Histoire Romaine (10 vols., 
16^-1660). She is the daughter of a 
nome Roman who has taken refuge 
from the tyrant Tarciuin in Carthage. 
There Clue's hand is sought by three 
lovers, but she favors Aronce, son of 
Lars Porsena of Ousium. The rape 
of Lucreoe and the expulsion of Tar- 
qutn and all his brood are worked into 
a plot that shifts from Carthage to 
Capua, to Perusia, Lake Thrasimine, 
Ardea and Rome. Lee's play, Lucius 
Junius Brutus, was taken from C16tie. 
SeeCLOBLiA. 

CleUe, in Molly's comedj, 
VEUmrdi (1653), a young slave girl 
who, in violation of all historic prob- 
ability, is held on French soil by 
TrufuldiiL Ldie, the blunderer, loves 
her; so does his Mend Leandre. Un- 
happily for L61ie he has not the money 
to ransom her. MascariUe, his valet, 
proposes to carry her off. Hesuggests 
a dozen different plans; all aretrus- 
trated by the well-meaning density of 
L61ie (g.v.). 

Clemenceau, Pierre, hero of VAf- 

{'aire Clemenceau (1866), a novel 
>y Alexander Duznas Pils. In its 
earlier chapters it is partly autobio- 
grap^hical. Like the author, Paul is an 
ill^timate child and suffers agonies 
of shame and humiliation when old 
enough to realize his position. He 
becomes a famous sculptor and falls 
into the nets of an adventuress — a 
pseudo cotmtess from Spain and her 
daughter Inez. He marries the girl 
to find out too late that, with all her 
calculated naivetes, she is a harlot at 
heart. After a vain struggle between 
unconquerable love and righteous 
wrath he ends by killing her. 

Clementina, Lady (whose full name, 
rarely used in the narrative, is the 
Signorina Clementina della Porretta), 
an Itidian lady, in Richardson's novel. 
Sir Charles Crandison (1754), beauti- 
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ful, acoompUshed, aniiable» but men- 
tally ill-bcdanoed. Bngaged to be 
married to the titular hax>, she is 
distracted between her love for him 
and her attachment to the Catholic 
rdigion. Religious devotion prevails, 
she renounces him to enter a convent, 
but goes insane and flees to England 
pursued by her family and by a new 
lover, the Count of Belvedere. Find- 
ing Sir Charles has just been married 
to Harriet Byron, she xegains her self- 
control and It is understood that she 
eventually became Uie Countess of 
Belvedere. 

In a letter to a correspondent 
Richardson hints at certain prematri- 
monial love-afiEairs, among them one 
with " a violent Roman Catholic lady 
of a fine fortune, a zealous professor; 
whose tenns were (all her fortune in 
her own power — a very apron-string 
tenure!) two years' i>robation, and her 
confessor's report in favour of his 
being a true proselyte at the end of 
them." Mrs. Barbauld surmises that 
this lady may have given the first 
hint of Clementina. 

QeofaSy Don. hero of Le Sage's 
novel, Le Diable Boiieux, known in 
English as The Devil an TW Sticks, a 
high mettled, chivalric young Span- 
iard who takes the fiend Aanodeus 
(g.v.) as his mentor and guide. 

CieopatnL Queen of Egypt, sister 
and wife of Ptolomy Dionysius. She 
was driven from her throne but re- 
established by Julius Caesar in B.c. 47. 
After Caesar's death she captivated 
Mark Antony so that he repudiated 
his own wife Octavia to live with her 
until he fdl in battle at Actium. 
Thereupon Qeopatra poisoned her- 
self wiui an asp. She is the heroine 
of numerous <uamas in many lan- 
guages, notably French tragedies 
named after her: Cleopatra by E. 
Jodelle (i55o)» Jean Mairet (1630), 
Isaac de Benamde (1670), J. F. 
Marmontel (1750), and Madame de 
Girurdin (1847); an Italian tragedy 
by Vittono Alfieri (1773); and in 
English a tragedy callea Qeopatra 
(1599) by Samud Daniel; Shakes- 
peare's Antony and Cleopatra (1608), 
Dryden's AU for Looe, or the World 



Well Lost (1682), and G. B. Shaw's 
C€Bsar and Cleopatra (i8q8). 

According to Plutarch Cleopatra's 
beauty was not *' unmatchaole of 
other women," but Shakespeare 
makes her peerless among them, 
transcending the artist's ideal as 
much as that transcends mortal 
womanhood. He agrees, however, 
in making beauty the least part of 
her spell. Though we never fox^get 
it we think most, when she is present, 
of her other charms whose infinite 
variety age cannot wither nor custom 
stale. 

Upon Cl«oiMttrA the geoloi of Shakespeare 
has been lavished. She is the most wonder- 
ful of his creation of women, formed of the 
sreatest number of elements— apparently 
conflicting elements, yet unitea by the 
mystery of life. To heap up together all 
that is most unsubstantial, frivolous, vain, 
contemptible and variable, till the worth- 
lessness be lost in the maonitude, and a sense 
of the sublime spring from the very de- 
ments of littleness : to do this belonged only 
to Shakespeare, that worker of miracles.— 
B. Dowdbn: Skak€sP4ar§*s Primer, 

Cleveland, Captain Clement, the 

titular hero of Scott's novel. The 
Pirate (1822), " the daring leader of 
the bold band whose name was as 
terrible as a tornado." Ha differs 
from Byron's Corsair in a nearer 
kinship to average htunanity. 

Cldves, Hie rancess of. Heroine 
and title of a historical novel (Pr., La 
Princesse de Clioes), by the Countess 
Marie de La Payette (167;^). " One 
of the classics of French hterature," 
rs George W. Saintsbuir, and adds: 
ts scene is laid at tne court of 
Henry II and there is a certain 
historical basis, but the principal per- 
sonages are drawn from the author's 
own experience, herself being the 
heroine, her husband the Prince of 
Cloves, and Rochefoulcauld the Due 
de Nemours, while other characters 
are identified with Louis XIV and 
his courtiers by industrious compilers 
of keys." Married to a hu^>and 
whom she respects but does not love, 
beloved by a younger man whom she, 
too, loves in secret, the princess flies 
from temptation into tbe country. 
There the Due de Nemours overhears 
her confession to her own husband 
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that she loves another and is afraid 
of him. One night the duke is seen 
dimbin^ the wall of the princess's 
garden in a mad desire to catch a 
distant glimpse of her. The facts are 
misrepresented to the prince, who 
dies of a broken heart. Even now 
the princess refuses to many her 
ducal lover-;-partly because ^e holds 
him responsible, in a measure, for her 
husband's death, and partly because 
his love is so essential to her happiness 
that she dare not risk its loss m tiie 
coolness that might succeed to 
marriage. 

Cliiford, Pinl, titular hero of a 
novel (1830) by Bulwer-Lytton, a 
child of unknown parents, who after 
a misspent but not a guilty youth is 
thrown into prison on me false charge 
of stealizig a watch from Brandon, a 
lawyer. He becomes corrupted there, 
escapes with the rascal who corrupted 
him, and turns highwayman. His 
exploits finally land nim again in jail. 
Brandon, now a judge, sentences him 
to death though he has irrefutable 
evidence that the culprit is his own 
son, and himself falls dead of heart 
disease. Clifford escapes to America. 

CUnker, Hum]ilirey» a character 
who gives his name to Smollett's 
novel, TTie Expedition of Humphrey 
CUnker (1771), but is reallv of small 
importance to the plot and does not 
make his appearance tmtil a full 
quarter of the storv has been told, 
when he takes the plaoe of a postilion 
discharged from the service of Mr. 
Matthew Bramble. He is described 
as " a shabby country fellow " who 
" seemed to be about twenty years of 
age, of a middle size, with bandy legs, 
stooping shoulders, high forehead, 
sanOT locks, pinkish eyes, flat nose 
and long chin ; but his oomplexioQ was 
of a sidkly vellow, his looks denoted 
famine, and the rags that he wore 
could hardly conceSl what decency 
requires to be covered." He improves 
rapidly under the patronage of his 
new master and it eventu^y turns 
out that he is that gentleman's 
illegitimate son. 

CUo, in classic m3rthology the Muse 
of history (see Musbs), us^ially rep- 
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roll in ner hand.* 'Addison usM on^oV 
other of the four letters in her name in 
signing his contributions to the Spec- 
tator. Hence he is supposed to have 
had this muse in his mind, and he 
himself was sometimes called Clio 
by his contemporaries. A contrarv 
theory has, however, been hazarded, 
that the initial affixes refer to the 
places where the essays were com- 
posed i.e., Chelsea, London, Islington 
and the Office. 

When iMmtixig virtoe her last efforts made 
Yoa bcooght your Clio to the Viisin's aid. 

BpisOe to Addison, 



Cloiibroiiyy Lady, in Maria Edge- 
worth's novel. The Absentee, is the 
wife of Lord Oonbrony, one of the 
Irish landed gentry. They forsake 
their homes and their duties in order 
to cut a splash in London society. 
Unfitted to her new career. Lady 
Clonbrony submits to humiliations, 
rebuffs and sacrifices in the vain hope 
of final triumph. She pretends she 
is not Irish and even affects a con- 
tempt for her native land, but being 
unable to conquer her brogue she is 
sometimes forced to hold her tongue 
and thus appear more foolish than 
she really is, and at others to carica- 
ture the English pronunciation, and 
thus betray the fact that she is not 
English. In vain also she struggles 
to school her free, good-natured Insh 
manner into the cold, sober, stiff 
deportment she deems to be English. 

Clonbrony^Lordy the titular Ahsen- 
tee in Maria Edgeworth's An£lo-Iri^ 
novel of that name (1812). Yielding 
to the importunities of his wife, he 
takes her- away from Ireland to 
London in order to cut a figure in 
fashionable society. Oblivious of the 
state of the unfortunate tenants who 
suffer by his absenteeism, yet feeling 
lost in his new surroundings and 
unable to adjust himself to new con- 
ditions he sinks into the vices of 
gaminf and betting. 

Qonnda, in Tasso's epic poem, 
Jerusalem Delivered (1675). the hero- 
ine of the pagan army, an Amazonian 
maid of great martial courage and of 
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but because she was cx)m white her 
mother changed her for a black child, 
and Clorin(m was taken by the 
eunuch Arsetes to Egypt. There she 
was brought up a pagan. She ap- 
peared in full armor before King 
Aladine to sue for the lovers, and the 
king, granting her plea, welcomed 
her among tl^ defenders of Jerusa- 
lon. Though herself impervious to 
sexual passion she inures love in 
many men, including Tancred, the 
leader of the Christian forces. Find- 
ing himself engaged in battle with 
h^ and dfeming her a man, he breaks 
her helmet, di»x3vers her to be the 
maiden of his love, and refuses to 
continue the fight. Later she sets 
fire to one of Godfrey's engines of 
war, is pursued to the walls of Jeru- 
salem by Tancred, and, again un- 
recognized, is this time slain — to his 
own eternal sorrow. But she dies 
not before he can give her the sacred 
rites of baptism and a dream con- 
soles him with the assurance that she 
is among the blessed in Paradise. 

Cloteiiy in Shakespeare's comedy 
Cymbdine (i6o^), the rejected lover 
of Imogen, subsequently slain by 
Guiderius. 

The character of Cloten. the conceit e d, 
booby lord and rejected lover of Imoaen. 
thoogh not very agreeable in itself, and at 
oresent obeolete, ie drawn with much 
nnmour and quaint eactravagance. The 
description which Imogen gives of his un- 
welcome addresses to her — "Whose love- 
suit hath been to me as fearful as a siog^e" 
^-is enough to cure the most ridiculous 
lover of his folly. It is remarkable that 
though Cloten makes so poor a figure in 
love, he is described as ssmiming an air of 
ccosequenoe as the Queen's son in a councU 
of state, and with all the absurdity of his 
person and manners, is not without shrewd- 
ness in his observations. So true is it that 
folly is as often owing to a want of proper 
sentiments as to a want of understandingl — 
Hazutt; Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, 

'* Mist Seward. In one of her letters, assures 
us that, ■<«g»<i^r as the character of Cloten 
may appear, it is the exact prototype of a 
person whom she once knew. **Tm un- 
meaning frown of the countenance, the 
shuffling gait, the burst of voice, the bust- 
ling inngnificance, the fever-and-ague fits 
of valor, the forward tetchiness, the unprin- 
cipled malice, and— what is most carious— 



those occasional gleams of good 
amidst the floating clouds of folly which 
generally darkened and confused the man's 
brain, and which, in the character of Cloten, 
we are apt to impute to a violation of unity 
in character; but, in the sometime Captain 
C n, I saw the portrait of Cloten was 
not out of nature." 

Qoaty CoUn, or Coljn Ooote. 

Titie and pretended author of a poeti- 
cal satire by John Skelton (1460- 
I5^)> which is a vigorous pre- 
Ref ormation attack upon the Catholic 
deigy, their alleged self-indulgence 
and disregard for their flock, thdr 
lack of piety and learning. It ends 
with these lines: 

And if ye stand in doubte. 
Who brouffht this rhyme aboute 
My namoli Colyn Qoate. 

• The surname is deariy suited to the 
ostensibly dull-witted down of the 
satire, while the Colin is modified 
from Colas (Qaus), short for Nich- 
olas, which was a typical {xroper name 
because of the popularity of the 
saint who bore it. 

From John Skelton the pseudo- 
nym was adopted by several Eliza- 
bethan poets, notably Edmund Spen- 
ser, who called himself Colin Qout 
not only in Colin Clout's Come Home 
Again (1595), but in all his pastoral 
poems. 

Colin Qout is also a character in 
Gay's pastoral. The Shepherd's Week, 

Chsnujf Mks Hoyden, daughter 
of Sir Tunbelly Clumsy (see bdow), 
a livdy, high-spirited, innocent but 
ill-educated girl who falls in love mth 
Tom Fashion (a.v.) when he person- 
ates her betrothed lover, Lord Pop- 
piston. 

Qxaaaaj^ Sir Tonbell^y father of 
Miss Hovden in Vanbrugh's The 
Relapse (1697) and in Sieridan's 
rif acimento of that oomedy, A Trip 
to Scarborough (I7;r7). A justice of 
the peace, a crinnng toady to the 
aristociacy, but haiih, brutal and 
meanspirited to his equals and in- 
feriors, a lineal ancestor of Squire 
Western. 

The ancestor In a direct Use of Sqtdre 
Western. That he bears a close resemblance 
to nature need not be admitted. That ha 
is an excellent piece of fooling cannot be 
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denied. He holda lieoe in his oountiy house, 
asks at the ai>proacn of a strajoger if the 
bltmderboss is primed, and, when he and 
his servants at last appear on the scene, they 
oome armed with ''guns, clubs, pitchforln 
and scythes." pRor. Pxlix B. Schblling: 
Can^rtdgt History cf English LiUraiurs, 
viii, z83* 

Otttterbuek, Cothberti the feigned 
editor of Scott's novels, The Monas- 
tery and the Abbot and also of The 
Fortunes of Nigel. The "Prefatory 
Letter" to PeoerU of the Peak is 
addressed to him in a serio-comic 
vein. He is represented as a retired 
captain living in Kennaquhair and 
guarding himself against ennui by a 
devotion to the hghter and trivial 
branches of antiquarian study. 

CodUngsbyy hero and tiUe of a 
burlesque " novel " by W. M. Thack- 
er^. See CoNiNGSBT. 

Coeleba (La/., a bachelor), the 
hero of Hannah More*s novel, Codebs 
in Search of a Wife (1808). A 3^oung 
gentleman of fortune and family in 
the north of Biu'land, he sets out to 
find a bride. His departed mother 
had warned him that the education 
of the present race of females is not 
very favorable to domestic happi- 
ness.'' His father had left a dymg 
injunction that he should take the 
advice of an old friend named Stanley. 
After brief and unsatisfactory experi- 
ences with the fashionable world in 
London, Coelebs makes his way to 
Stanley Grove, and there finds the 
threefold ideals of his father, mother 
and himself realized in Lucilla, one dt 
the three daughters of the house. 

Mrs. CVtRord tells me that Mrs. Hannah 
More was lately at Dawlish and excited 
more curiosity there, and engrossed more 
attention, than any of the distinguished 
personages who were there, not excepting 
the Prince of Orange. The gentleman from 
whom she drew Coelebs was there, but 
most of those who saw him did him the 
justice to declare that he was a much more 
agreeable man than Coelebs. If you have 
any curiosity to know his name I can tell 
you that — young Mr. Harford of Blaise 
Castle. — Makia Bdgbworth to Mrs. 
RUZTON, January, zSzo. 

Coifiiiy Long Tom* in Cooper's 
novel, T%e Puot, one of the most 
famous of all sailors in fiction. Bom 
" while the boat was crossing Nan- 
tucket shoals," he loves the sea as 



" his native soil." He has been a 
whaler before he has been a man-of- 
war's man and his favorite weapon 
continues to be a harpoon. 

Long Tom Coflin maj be described as 
Leatherstocldng suffered a sea-change — 
with a harpoon instead of a rifle, and a pea* 
jacket instead of a hunting-shirt. In both 
the same primitive elements may be dis- 
cerned: the same limited intellectual range 
combined with professional or technical 
sldU; ^e same generous affections and un- 
erring moral instincts; the same religious 
feeling, taking the form at times of fatalism 
or superstition. Liong Tom's love of the 
sea is like Leatherstocldng's love of the 
woods: the former's dislike of the land is 
like the latter's dislike of the clearing. 
Cooper himself, as we are tcid by his daugh- 
ter, was less satisfied, in his last years, with 
Long Tom Coffin than most of his readers — 
and, of the two characters, considered that 
of Boltrope the better piece of workman- 
ship. — AuanUc Monthly, January, z86a. 

Colambre, Lord, in Maria Edge- 
worth's novel, The Absentee^ the son 
of Lord Qonbrony. While his par- 
ents are away in London he visits in 
disguise the family estates, which 
have been left in charge of a rapa- 
cious agent, who feels secure in his 
master's absence and in that master's 
indifference to all but the money 
result of his estate. The scene in 
which Lord Colambre discovers him- 
sdf to his tenantry and to their 
oppressor Macaulay pronounces the 
best thin^ written of its kind since 
the openmg of the twenty-second 
book d the Odyssey. No mean 
authority and no mean praise I 

Coldstream, Sir Chailes, in Charles 
Matthews' farce Used Up, the blas^ 
hero who sees nothing in the world 
to admire or esteem. 

Collins, Mr., in Miss Austen's 
novel, Pride and Prejudice, a clei^- 
man, solemn, conceited, priggSh, 
self-satisfied, a toady to the great, 
abundantly humorous in his total 
lack of humor. He courts Elizabeth 
Bennett, and when rejected marries 
Charlotte Lucas. 

Mr. Collins has been Justly described as 
the representative under a somewhat altered 
form of the servile domestic chaplain of the 
seventeenth century. He was a possible 
character in Jane Austen's day. Perhaps a 
vestige of him mi^dit be found even now.— 
GoLDwnr 9MnB,lAft qf Jans Austsn, p. 84. 
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CotviHa^ Thaodorei the middle- 
aged boo of W. D. HoweOs' infor- 
mational novel, Indian Summer 
(1886), whose engagement to the 
twenly-year-old Imogene Graham 
oonvinoes him of the emptiness of 
his daim to youth. His honesty of 

gorpose, whidi accomplishes its aims 
)sa stiaiffhtf orwaidly than its owner 
intends, his ^[oodness of heart, his 
tireless amiability of spirit, and his 
habit of taking life with all earnest- 
ness, 3ret with a drollery which gives 
to ail living a pleasant savor, help 
him out of what had once threatened 
to be a serious dilemma. Like Henry 
Esmond he ends by manying his in- 
tended mother-in-law. 

Conftcfaar, the foster child o£ the 
White Doe, the name under which 
Eachin Madan is apprenticed to 
Simon Glover in Soott^ Fair Maid of 
Fwlk. 

To me one of the most remarkable fisores 
he ever drew was that of Conachar. Noth- 
ixig could be more difficult than to provoke 
at once pitv. contempt and tirmpathy for a 
coward. Yet he has succenf ully achieved 
this f eat : and ai f ar ae I can recollect it is 
the sole instance in English literature where 
such an attempt was ever made. More 
than this, he has drawn two cowards In this 
remarkable nove l e a c h quite different ht>m 
the other and contrasted with remarkable 
skill— ^e comic, swa^ering. good-natured, 
fussy little coward, oBver Proudfute, who 
provokes a perpetual smile; and the sullen, 
trritable, proud and revengeful coward 
Conachar, whom we cannot but pity while 
we despise him. — ^W. W. Stoey: Conscr- 
toUUim in a Stmdio (1890). 



Hany, hero of Dis- 
raeli's political novd, Coningsby ar 
ihe New Generation (1844). The 
name may have been borrowed from 
that of a weQ known stateanan of 
Queen Anne's day (Thomas Earl 
Coningsby 1656-1729) the portrait 
is drawn to same extent frcun Dis- 
raeli's contemporary and friend 
(George Sidney Sm3rthe 1818-1857 
afterwards ^Hsoount Strangford and 
Baron Penshurst) and in larger dspee 
from himself. Thackeray satirized 
both the novel and the hero ^whom he 
obviously identified with DisraeU) in 
CodUngsbVf one of his Novels by 
Eminent Hands republi^ed in Amer- 
ica as Punch's Priu Noodists* 



Coningsby is the impersonation of Yoong 
Bngiand, and in him the author Intenai 
that we should see the beginning, growth, 
and manhood of that school of pexuct states- 
men.— ^orlA British Kmitw. 

He paints his own xmrtrait la this book 
la the most splendid fashion. It is the 
queerest of the whole queer gallery of like- 
nesses: he appears as the greatest i»failoso- 
pher, the greatest poet, the greatest hone- 
nun, the greatest statesman, the greatest 
rott^ in the world; with all the quaUties of 
Pitt and Byron and Burke, and the great 
Mr. Widdicomb of Batty's amphitheatre. 
Perhaps one is reminded of the last named 
famous individual more than of any other. — 
W. M. Thacxbray in Tlu Pidonal Times^ 
May 2S, Z844. quoted in T. P. O'Connor's 
Lord Biocomidi, p. 240. 

ComielL Father, the chief character 
in a novel of that name by Michael 
and John Banim. An old Catholic 
priest whose simple virtues kin him 
to the Dr. Primrose of Goldsmith, he 
befriends a poor vagrant boy, Neddy 
Pennell, whose adventures form tlie 
staple of the narrative. * 

Conrad, hero of Byron's poem* The 
Corsair (18 ia), a pirate dii^ living 
on the Pirate s Isle with Medora, his 
wife. Hearing that the Sultan Seyd 
meditated an attack on his strong- 
hxAd, he set sail secretly for the 
Sultan's dominions, and while his 
fleet was emplo3red in setting fiie to 
the Moslem ships he entered the 
palace in disguise as a dervish, but 
was detected and cast into a dungeon. 
Gulnare, the queen of the harem and 
the most beautiful of Seyd's slaves, 
released him, confessed her love for 
him, assassinated Seyd, and fled in 
page's costume with Conrad. But 
when the latter found that Medora 
had died during his absence he for- 
sook the island with Gulnare and 
disappeared. We are allowed to 
infer that he reappears as Lara in the 
poem of that name (9.V.). Gulnare 
still attends him as a disguised page 
under the name of Elaled. 

Conroy, Gabriel, in Bret Harte*s 
novel of that name (1876), is ^e 
broker of the heroine, Grace Conroy, 
and himself an important factor m 
the plot, though the hero is more 
properly Arthur Poinsett, travelling 
under we name of Philip Ashley who 
W006 and wins the heroine. 
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CooBtaiica of BrlttanVy in Shake- 
speare's historical play King John, the 
mother of Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, 
and widow of Geoffrey Hantagenet. 
In real life she was twice married 
after Geoffrey's death and died in 
I20I — before John gained possession 
of Arthur. 

Constantfait Hie AbM, m Ludovic 
Halevy's noviel of that name (1883), 
is a generous, genied, self-sacrifidng 

griest, cur6 for thirty years of the 
ttle village of LongueiaL 
Coasuefoy heroine of a romance of 
that name (1844) and of its sequel, 
The CounUss of Rvdolstadt (1846), by 
Geor^ Sand. She is introduced as a 
waif m the streets of Venice, a child 
musician, barefooted and meagrely 
dad, earning her bread with voice 
and guitar in the caf^. She has all 
the freedom of the lowest social class 
and all the knowledge acquired un- 
aware by^ children bred in the open; 
she lives in her earret unguarded and 
unguided save bv her own instincts 
of right. Even the youthful deprav- 
ity of her betrothed, Anzoleto, is 
kept in check by her fierce innocence. 
Her musical gifts attract the atten- 
tion of Porpora, an old maestro, who 
educates her and supplies the funds 
for her triumphal debiit as an opera 
singer. He takes her on a tour 
through the capitals of Europe and 
sends her up to his friends, the Kudol- 
stadts, for a vacation. They are an 
old Catholic family of eccentric ways. 
The eldest son, Albert, Count de 
RudoLstadt, tsJla m love with her 
and marries her on his deathbed. 
Wife and widow all in one day, but 
still a virgin, she renounces her title 
to return to the theatre. In the end 
it turns out that Albert was buried in 
a deathlike trance. He reappears 
under the incognito of Liveram. 

Copper, Captain, in Beaumont and 
Pletdier's Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife (1640), the nickname given to 
Michael Perez, a loud-mouthed Span- 
ish soldier of great but unfounded pre- 
tensions to wealth and fashion. He 
marries Estif ania, an intriguing ser- 
vant giri, under the idea that she is 
an heiress, and when both are dis- 



appointed and his jewels turn oat to 
be counterfeit, she hurls at him the 
taunt from which his nickname is 
derived: 

Your clothes are parftUel to theie, all ooim- 

terfdts. 
Put these and them on, you're a maa of 

copper, 
A copper, copper captain. 

Copperfleld, David, hero of a novel 
of that name (184^1850) by Charles 
Dickens, which is to some extent 
autobiographical, especially in the 
earlier scenes. David is a timid and 
imaginative lad whose widowed 
momer marries Mr. Murdstone. The 
latter proves cruel both as husband 
and stepfather. David's mother dies, 
David himself is put to the lowest 
kind of work at the warehouse of 
Murdstone and Grinbv, wine mer- 
chants, and in a shoe-blacking estab- 
lishment. He runs away to his 
father's atmt. Miss Betsy Trotwood, 
is kindly received by that eccentric 
spinster, in due course becomes a 
newspaper reporter and then an 
author, marries Dora Spenlow, *' the 
childwtfe," who dies just as her pretty 
childishness is beginning to pall upon 
David's matured taste, and he is left 
free to marry his reaX love, Agnes 
Wickfield. Among Copperfidd's 
friends and acquaintances are Hie 
humble Peggottys, the humorsome 
Micawbers, the irridescent James 
Steerforth, and the good and reliable 
Tommy Traddles (see these entries). 

Coquette, in William Black's novd, 
A Daughter of Heth (1871}, is a oidc" 
name given to Catherine Cassil^, 
daughter of a Scotch father and a 
French mother, who, after the latter's 
death, is entrusted to her uncle, 
minister of Airlie. Her unselfish 
eagerness to harmonize herself with 
her dour surroundings succeeds atlast, 
but only at the cost of her own life. 
The account of her refining influence 
upon the disorderlv household and 
rough children of the Scotch dergy- 
man is full of pathos and humor. 

Cordeliay in Shakespeare's tragedy, 
King Lear, the youngest daughter 
of that monarch, who, though ^e 
refuses to join in their hypocritical 
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professions, is the only one that truly 
loves him. Disinherited and bcuilshea 
she returns in Act iii with an army to 
restore her father, but is defeated, 
captured and put to death in prison. 
Lear, in a last outburst, kills the slave 
who hanged her and dies upon her 
body. 

Spenser (Fairie Queene, II, z, 27) 
first used the form Cordelia, which 
Shakespeare followed. 

If Lear be the gnmdeit of Shakeepeare*! 
tragedies. Cordelia, in herself as a human 
being, governed by the purest and holiest 
bnptubes and motives, approaches near to 
peitection and, in her adaptation as a 
dramatic personage to a determinate plan 
of action, may be pronounced altogether 
perfect.— Mxs. Jambson: Characteristics cf 
Women, 

In HoUnshed's Chronicle, Cordelia snr^ 
vives her misfortunes, regains her kingdom, 
and comforts the declining years of her 
father, but Shakespeare, before reaching 
the close of his play, had wound up the 
tragedy to such a pitch that a happy endina 
would have oome as an anticlimax. '*A 
deeper x>«*oe than the peace of old age by 
the fireside was needed to compose that 
heartrending tragedy."— Waltbkralbxgh: 
Shakespeare, xpo?* 

Cor^. Bromileld, In W. D. 
Howells^s novel. The Rise of Silas 
Lactam, an amiable Boston aristo- 
crat; a connoisseur in art and a 
dilettante artist; full of pleasant 
wUms and mild unconventionalities, 
while essentially conservative at 
heart; well bred, well groomed, look- 
ing on life with a cynical wit that 
includes himself and all he stands for 
in its gentle ioonodasm. 

Conjf Gllet. Hero and title of 
one of Longfellow's New England 
Tragedies, and of a historical drama 
by Mary Wilkins Freeman. 

In real life Giles was one of the 
unfortunates put to death in Salem, 
Massachusetts, during the witchcraft 
trials. An old man of eighty, he 
confronted his persecutors unflinch- 
ingly and let hmiself be crushed to 
deaui imder huge weights without a 
si^ of weakening, his fortitude win- 
mng for Um the title of The Man of 
Iron. His ghost, it is rumored, occa- 
sionally reappeared on the site of his 
martyrdom, these visits bodinf little 
good to the city of Salem. See an 



anonymous contemporary ballad pre- 
served in Drake's New England 
Legends, p. 186. 

Corinne. heroine of a novel of that 
name by Madame de StaA, a yaong 
woman whose lover proves faithless 
and who pines away and dies under 
pathetic cuxxunstances. 

CoriolanuSi in Roman la«nd the 
surname of Cnaeus or Caius Marcius. 
He appears to have flourished in the 
fifth century B.C. and is r ep re sented 
as the champion of the patricians, the 
conc[ueror of the Voiscian dty of 
ConoU, whence his surname, and 
finally as the leader of the Volsdans 
af^ainst Rome. Shakespeare makes 
hun the hero of a trasedy, Coridanus 
(1608), founded on Norm's Plutarch, 
with a slight shifting of names in the 
female characters. Plutarch nves 
the name of Volumnia to the w3e of 
Ccnriolanus; Shakespeare truisfers it 
to his mother, called Vetuxia by 
Plutarch. 

Corlolanus is by nature of a Idndly and 
generous disposition, but he inherits the 
aristocratic tradition, and his IrindnfBUi 
strictly limits itself to the circle which in- 
cludes those of his own rank and class. For 
his mother he has a veneratic»i approaching 
to worship; he is content to be a subordinate 
under Coininius; for the old Menenius he 
has an almost filial regard, but the people 
are "slaves." "cunT^ "minions." His 
haughtiness becomes towering, because his 
personal pride which in itsdi is great, is 
Duilt up over a solid and hish-resred tvide 
of dass. When he is banished his bitter- 
ness arises, not only from his sense of the 
contemptible nature of the adversaries to 
whom he is forced to yield, but from the 
additional sense that he has been deserted 
by his own class, "the dastard nobles."— 
E. DowDBN, Shakespeare Primer, 

Corny, King, in Maria Edgeworth's 
novel of Irish lifet Osmond, the nick- 
name popularly given to Comdius 
O'Shane, cousin to Osmond and self- 
styled " King of the Black Islands," 
from his estate. Hasty and violent 
at intervals, he is essentially kind, 
warm-hearted and affectionate. His 
frank and unsuspecting nature makes 
him adored bv all his tenantry, none 
of whom would harm their king. 

Besides being one of the most deli|ditfnl 
creations in romantic literature, hels aa 
instructive study toward the comprehensloii 
of the Ixisfa cfaaxacter. Macaolay pointed 
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out. in ipealdiis of the aboriginal aristocracy 
of Ireland, that Mist Edgeworth'g King 
Corny belongs to a later and much more 
ciyilized generation, but added that "who- 
crer has studied that admirable portrait 
can form aome notion of what King Corny '• 
■reat-grandfather must have been like.' — 

HSLSN ZimCBRN. 

CoromlxMiay Vittoria, hercmie of 
Webster's trafed^. The White Denl 
(1612). She fascinates the Duke of 
Braoduano and spurs him on to the 
murder of his duchess and her own 
husband. Accused of these crimes, 
she conducts her own defence so as to 
baffle the judges, retires to a convent, 
from which Bracchiano releases her 
in order to marry her, and after 
Braochiano's death by poison is her- 
sdf stabbed bv her brother Flaminio 
because she had not procured his 
advancement by Bracchiano. Web- 
ster has departed from the facts of 
history as related by French and 
Italian authors, who are in substantial 
accord with one another. See 

ACCOBANBONI, VlTTORIA. 

Cwreze, h^ of Ouida's Moths, an 
operatic tenor who captures the world 
by the charms of his voice which are 
equalled only by the chivalry of his 
conduct. He is m love with Vere and 
she with him, but he respects her and 
plays Mentor to her, warns her against 
widoed mamma, advises her to kec»> 
hersdf unspotted from the world, 
fights her husband because he neglects 
her and makes love to her only after 
she has been unrighteously divorced. 

CorreM Is not an ordinary tenor, be 
enstains with perfect ease what would gen- 
erally be regarded as the enormous strain 
of conducting himself when off the stage 
with the same lofty ideality that character- 
ises his behavior in tights and before the 
footlights. After he meets Vere, grand- 
duchesses throw themselves at his feet in 
vain; he ooses exalted didacticism in the 
Intervals of singing the hishest order of 
muric, and if it were not for nis almost holy 
devotion we feel, instinctively, Vere would 
be in great peril among the gins and pitfalls 
of the world. As it Is, she comes out un- 
•catbed, though divorced, and safe in his 
arms though bereft of public respect. — 
S. F. Naikm, March as, zS8o. 

Cofslcan Brofbers. See Franchi. 

Costard, in Shakespeare's Love*s 
Labor's Lost (1594), a down who apes 
the stilted lar^guage of the Eliza- 
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bethan courtiers and misapplies it in 
a fashion that reveals him as one of 
the earlier literary ancestors of Mrs. 
Malaprop. Such a word as hanarifi' 
eabUitudtnitatihus has special charms 
for him. 

Costigan. Captain J. Chetteffield, 
familiany known as Cos. in Thack- 
eray's Pendennis, an ex-army officer; 
Iri^i jovial; humorous in himself and 
exdtm^ the humor of others; drunken 
and disreputable, but ou'eful of the 

ood repute of his daughter Emily. 

ie encourages her to accept the 
respectful aavanoes of Arthur Pen- 
dennis until he is convinced by Major 
"Peademda that the boy has no pros- 
pects, then he cheerfully breaks the 
engagement. Several prototypes for 
this character have been suggested, 
the most likely being the father of 
Miss Eliza O'Neill, tne actress, con- 
cerning whxmi some stories are told 
in Moore's Diary that must at least 
have proved suggestive to Thackeray. 
But he insisted that he never met 
Costigan in the flesh tmtil long after 
the puDlication of Pendennis. 

In the novel of Pindttntis, written ten 
years ago, there is an account of a certain 
Costigan, whom I had invented (as I sup- 
pose au^ors invent their personages out 
of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of char- 
acters). I was smolring in a tavern parlor 
one night, and this Costigan came into the 
room alive— ^the very manr— "the most re- 
markable resemblance of the printed 
sketches of the man, of the rude drawingg 
in which I had ducted him. He had l£e 
same little coat, the same battered hat, 
cocked on one eye. the same twinkle in that 
eve. "Sir,** said I. knowing him to be an 
old friend whom I had met in unknown 
regions, "sir," I said, "may I offer you a 
glass of brandy-and-water? " **B*dad, y 
may** says he, **and I'll sing ye a somg Iv." 
Of course he spoke with an Irish brogue. 
Of course he had been in the army. In tea 
minutes he pulled out an Army Agent's 
account, whereon his name was i^tten. A 
few months after we read of him in a police 
court. How had I come to know him, to 
divine him? Nothing shall convince me 
that I have not seen that man in the world 
of spirits. In the world of sjnrits and water 
I know I did; but that is a mere quibble of 
words. I was not surprised when he spoke 
in an Irish brogue. I had had cognisance 
of him before, somehow.— TEACKBiATt 
tUmndcboui Papers, De Finibus, 

Costigaiii Smfly, in Thackeray's 
Pendennis. See Potheungat, Miss, 
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Courtenay, Mile8» in King Noamftt 
P. J. Stunson's romance of colonial 
America (1896), a dashing and 
chivalrous young Irishman of the 
royalist party, who, with Blampfylde 
^i(u)ore Carew, is captured by Crom- 
well's soldiers and shipped off to the 
colonies. Bach, unknown to the 
other, is in love with Mistress St. 
Aub]p. The character of Courtenay 
is said to have been modelled upon 
that of John Boyle O'Reilly, with 
whom tlie author had often talked 
over the plan of the work. 

Courtly, Sir Hartleyy in Dion 
Boudcault's comedy, London Assure 
once, an elderly fop devoted to fashion 
and engaged to a young heiress, Grace 
Harkaway. She ends by rejectLn^^ 
him for nis son Charles, a typic^ 
specimen of metropolitan coolness^ 
G&eek, and " assurance " whom Sir 
Harcourt blindly images to be a 
shy, studious and retiring boy. 

0>verleyy Sir Roger de, in the 
Spectator^ by Steele and Addison, a 
member of the imaginary dub under 
whose directions it was feigned that 
the paper was issued. He is a country 
genUeman of kindly heart, whimsical 
ways, and exquisite courtesY» who is 
adored by his family, worshipped b^ 
his servants, and beloved bv all his 
ac(iuaintances. The first sketch of 
this character, as of all the other 
members of the pretend^ dub, was 
by Sir Richard Stede, but the details 
were filled out by Addison and it was 
Addison who finally killed him off 
in No. 517, because he thought that 
Stede had slurred the good knight's 
dignity by making him converse too 
familiarly with a street walker. 

What would Sir Roger de Coverley be 
without his follies and his charming little 
brain-cracks? If the good knight did not 
call out to the people sleeping in church, 
and say "Amen" with such a delightful 
pomposity; if he did not make a speech in 
the assise court apropos d4s botUs, and 
merely to show his diffnity to Mr. Spectator; 
if he did not mistake Madam Doll Tearsheet 
for a lady of quality in Temple Garden: if 
he were wiser than he is; if he had not his 
humour to salt his life, and were but a mere 
English gentleman and game^reserver, — 
of what worth were he to us? We love him 
for his vanities as much as his virtues. 
What it ridiculoua is deUghtful in him; ve 



are so fondof him because we lau^ at him 
to."— Tbackbrat: Tk$ Eiit^ish HuautUit* 

Who is there that can forget, or be 
Insensible to, tlie inimitable, namriess 
graces, and various traits of nature and of 
old English character in it.— to his unpre- 
tending virtues and amiable weaknessea.— 
to his modesty, generosity, hospitality, sod 
eccentric whuns, — to the reniect of his 
neighbors and the affecticMi of his domestics, 
^^to his wayward, hooeless, secret pasdoo 
for his fair enemy, the widow, in which 
there is more of real romance and true 
delicacy than in a thousand tales of kni^t- 
errantxy (we perceive the hectic flush oihis 
cheek, the faltering of hia t<»igne in speaking 
of her bewitching airs and the ''whiteness 
oi her hand") — to the havoc he makes 
among the game in his neighborhood.— to 
his speech £rom the bench, to show the 
spectator what is thought of him in the coun- 
try .-Ho his unwillingness to be imt up as a 
sign-post, and his having his own likeness 
turned into the Saracen's head.— to his 



gentle reproof of the baggaoe of a gypsy 
that tells him "he has a widow in his fine 
of life," — to his doubts as to the existence 
of witdicraft, and protection of reputed 
witches. — to his account of the family 
pictures, and his choice of a chaplain, — to 
his fallingasleep at church, and ms reproof 
of John Williams, as soon b» he recovered 
from his nap, for talking in sermon-time? — 
Haxutt. 

CrabahaWy Tfmotiiy^ in Smollett's 
AdvenHtres of Sir Laitncelot Greaves^ 
the servant of Sir Launoelot's squire. 

Crane, Ichabod, in Washixigton 
Irving's short stoiy, The Legend 0/ 
Sleepy HoUaw, in The Sketchbook, an 
awkward and credulous country 
schoohnaster, rival of a Dutch farmer, 
a "burlv, roaring, loystering blade" 
named Brom Van Brunt, for the hand 
of Katherina Van Tassel, but put 
out of the running by a practical 
joke. 

The oo^omen of Cram was not InappQ- 
cable to his person. He was tall, but exceed- 
ingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long arma 
and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of 
his sleeves, feet that might have served for 
shovels, and his whole mune most loosely 
hung together. His head was small, and 
flat at top, with huge ears, large, green, 
glassy eyes, and a long, snine nose, so that 
It looked like a weather-code perched upon 
his spindle neck, to tell wfaidi way the wind 
blew. To see him striding along the profile 
of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes 
bagging and fluttering about him, one might 
have inistaken him for the genius ci f anune 
descending upon the earth, or some scare- 
crow eloped oom a com-fldd. — ^W. iRvnfG. 

There !s a story in the Lesends of Rube* 
sahl by Musaeus, wherein a headless horse- 
maa is introduoed similar to the 00a d»« 
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•crfbed by Waahington Irving, who very 
likaly b o tioired the most aimining feature 
of Ut Legend cf SUepy HcUom from that 
author. — Awuriean Notes and Queries, vol. 
Up. xto. 

Cntcbity Bob, in Dickens's ez- 
travajg;anza, A Christmas Carols the 
£U-paid clerk of Scrooge, unselfish, 
kinidly, living cheerfully in a four- 
iDom house with a large family on 
fifteen bob a week — ^* he pocketed on 
Saturdays but fifteen copies of his 
Christiaa name." His youngest 
diild, known as Tiny Tim, is a cripple 
whose favorite phraise is, " God bless 
us all of us! " 

Crawley, Rev. Josiah, Vicar of 
Hogglestock in Anthony TroUope's 
The Last Chronicle of Barset (1867), 
a poor country clergyman, scholarly, 
upright and nercelv pious, but \m- 
pleasantly strict and stem and driven 
almost insane from wounded pride 
and the pressure of biting ills which 
come &om household want. He is 
accused of having stolen a check; the 
facts tell against him; even his best 
frioods fear that, maddened by debts 
and duns, he ma]f have committed 
the crime; and tus wife, heroically 
patient and loving, half thinks he 
must be mad when he cannot teU 
even her how he got it. 

Crawley, Sir Pftt, " of Great Gaunt 
Street and Queen's Crawley, Hants," 
a vulgar, miserly, ill-bred and ill* 
cxlucated gentleman and an M.P. in 
Thackeray's novel. Vanity Fair, 
Though an aristocrat by birth, all 
his tastes are for low ufe. He is 
introduced in Chapter vii as *' a 
man in drab breeches and gaiters, 
with a dirty old coat, a foul old neck- 
cloth lashed round his bristly neck, a 
shining bald head, a leering red face, 
a pair of twinkUng grev eyes, and a 
mouth perpetually on the grin." We 
are further told (Chap, iz) that the 
whole baronetaee, peerage, conmion- 
age of England did not contain a 
more cumung, mean, selfish, foolish, 
and disreputable old man — ^a man 
who could not speU and did not care 
to read — ^who had the habits and the 
cunning of a boar; whose aim in Hfe 
was pettifogging; who never had a 



taste, or emotion, or enjo3rment, but 
what was sordid and foul; and yet, 
he had rank, and honors and power 
somehow; and was a dignitary of the 
land and a pillar of the state. 

Charles Kisgaley uaed to teU a good 
■tory of a lady who confided to Thackeray 
that she liked Vanity Pair exceedingly. 
"The characters are 8o,natttral," she said, 
"all but the baronet. Sir Pitt Crawlev. and 
surely he is overdrawn; it is impossmle to 
find such coarseness in his rank of life." 
"That character/' the author smilingly 
replied, "is almost the only exact portrait 
in the book." The identity of the prototype 
was not revealed for many years, out it has 
recently been asserted that the character 
was sketched from a former Lord RoUe. 
''Sir Pitt's letters to Becky were very badly 
spelt and written." remarks the gentleman 
who puts forward this theory, "and I may 
say that I have in my Mssession a letter 
written by Sir Robert Brownrisg to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Ycdrk when 
Commanoer-in-Chief of the Briti^ army, 
complaining that a rroort received from 
Lord Rolle, as Lord-Lieutenant of his 
county, was so badly written that he could 
not decipher it." — ^Lbwis Mblvxllb. 

Crawiey, Pitt, in Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, eldest son of Sir Rtt 
(see above) and brother to Rawdon, 
but widely differentiated from either. 
He is neat, prim, precise and proper; 
and of pronounced evangelical views 
until it no longer pays hmi to profess 
them. At Bton he was called "Miss 
Crawlev." He inherited money, 
married money, and was careful m 
hoarding it. 

Crawley, Captain Rawdon, in 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, is the son 
of Sir Pitt Crawley and the husband 
of Rebecca Sharp, a dragoon of good 
height and gooa looks with a great 
voice and meagre brains, a haw-haw 
manner, a hectoring yet not unami- 
able disposition, prodigal in giving 
but too improvident to be honest with 
his tradespeople. Becky for a period 
showed him now to live on notmng a 
year, but he detected her in an m- 
trig^e with Lord Steyne, thrashed 
that nobleman, and left his wife. 

Crayon, Geoffrey, Esq. Thepeeu- 
donirm under which Washington 
Irving published The Sketchbook, and 
which he occasionally returned to in 
his miscellaneous sketches. 
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Crataid, Creseide, or Creaaida, in 

mediaeval and modem literature the 
fickle flame of Troilus whose infidelity 
has kinned her to Faustina and 
Messalina and made her name a 
byword. She is unknown to Grecian 
myth, but may plausibly be identi- 
fied with Briseis of the Iliad, the 
more so that like Briseis she was said 
to be the daughter of a Trojan priest 
Calchas. Under the cocpiate name 
of Briseida she made her first appear- 
ance in mediaeval poetry as the 
heroine of a tale by Benoist de St. 
Maure, a trouv^ of the twelfth 
century, and her second in Guido 
delle Colonne's Historia Trojana. 
From Guido, the story passed to 
Boocacdo, who substituted! the mod- 
em name, and thenbe was adopted 
into English literature in the Troilus 
and Creseide of Chaucer (1^80) and 
the Troilus and Cressida of Shake- 
speare (1609). See Troilus. 

Shakespeare's treatment of Chaucer's 
heroine Cressida is a shock to any lover of 
the early poet's work. To have the beauti- 
ful Crosida, — ^hesitating. pali>itating like 
the nightingale before her sin, driven by force 
of hard drcumstances which she could not 
control into unfaithfulness to her love. — 
to have this Cressida whom Chaucer n>ared 
for very ruth, set before us as a mere shame- 
less wanton, making eyes at all the men she 
sees and showins her looseness in the move- 
ment of every limb. Is a terrible blow.— 
P. J. Fusmivall: Tks Leopold ShaktsPearo 
(i«77). 

Crocheti Squirei in Peacock's satiri- 
cal novd, Crotchet Castle^ a retired 
man of business who withdraws into 
the country and gathers around him 
a company of eccentrics — all carica- 
tures of famous men of the day. 

Crocodile, Lady Kitt^, in Samuel 
Foote's comedy A Trip to Calais 
(1777), a caricature ox Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, so-called Duchess of King- 
ston, who after the Duke's death was 
tried for bigamy. The House of 
Lords found her guilty of having 
inveigled the Duke into a marriage 
while she was lawfully the wife of the 
Barl of Bristol, but she succeeded in 
escaping ptmishment by pleading[ the 
benefit 01 the peerage. Her entirely 
logical ar^[ument was that if she were 
not the wife of the Duke she was the 



wife of the earl and entitled to the 

Srivileges of her rank. Abandoning 
ngland for the continent she con- 
tinued her brilliant but scandalous 
career at many royal courts, finally 
opening a salon in Paris which was 
frequented by persons of rank and 
talent. Thackeray is thought to 
have had her career in mind when 
he drew his Beatrix Esmond, espe- 
cially in her final avatar as Baroness 
Bernstein. 

CroftangfT, Chiygtaly the feigned 
editor of boott's Chronicles of the 
Canongate. According to Lockhart 
he was drawn from Sir Walter's 
father, " the fretful patient at the 
deathbed " being a living picture. 

Crowe, Captain, in Smollett's novel. 
Adventures of Sir Launcdot Greaves 
(1760), the attendant squire upon the 
Quixotic hero when he starts out to 
reform the world. The former com- 
mander of a merchant ship in the 
Mediterranean trade, innocently ijg- 
norant of Hfe ashore, he was admir- 
ably fitted to play the part of a 
modem Sancho Panza. Smollett thus 
describes him: 

He was an excellent seaman — brave, 
active, friendly in his way. and scrupulously 
honest, but as little acquainted with the 
world as a suddng child; whimsical, impa- 
tient, and so impetuous that he could not 
help brealdng in upon the con ve rsation 
whatever it might be. with repeated inter> 
ruptions that seemed to bttrst upon him bv 
involuntary impulse. When ne himaeli 
attempted to speak, he never finished his 
I>erioa, but made such a number of abrupt 
transitions that his discourse seemed to 
be an unconnected series of unfinished 
sentences. 

Croye, Isabelley Countess de, in 

Scott's historical romance, QuetUin 
Durward (1823), a ward of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Buigundy, who 
fled to the court of Louis aI in 
Prance to escape from a distasteful 
marriage. See Durward, Qubntin. 
Crummies, Mr. Vincent, in Dick- 
ens's novel, Nicholas Nickleby, actor- 
manager of a companv of strolling 
players which is joined by Nicholas 
and Smike. He is an eccentric but 
not unkindly gentleman, humorously 
discoursing the jaigon of his trade. 
His family consists of a wife, a 
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tragedy queen full of benevolence* a 
son Percy and two daughters, the 
3rounger of whom, Ninetta, is known 
on the playbills as the Infant Phe- 
nomenon (£.V.). 

Mr. CnunmlM and the whole of hie 
theetricel biuiiiaM ia en edminble cese of 
that fizit end moet eplendid queHty in 
Dickene — ^I meen the ert of <wM«tg lome- 
thing which we cell pompooa end dull, 
beoominffin Uteretnre pomiKMte end ddight- 
fQl.--G. K. Cbbstsrton: Ap^eciaUoms of 
Dieknu, 

Cnmcliery Jerrys in Dickens's Tale 
€f Two CUies, an odd-job man at 
Telson's bank in London and also a 
resurrection man. His wife, a pious 
woman, is distressed at the native of 
his nocturnal occupation, and, re- 
monstrance beinff useless, falls to 
prayers and supplications to heaven 
on bended knee. Cruncher, though 
no believer, has a vajgue alaim at her 
" flopping against lum " and resorts 
to curses and even violenoe in self- 
defence. 

Cmaoe^ RoUnMii, hero of a novel 
by Daniel Defoe, The Life and 
Strange, Surprising Adoentures of 
Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner 
(1719), and of its sequel. The Further 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe (ijio). 
Robinson runs awav to sea in his 
boyhood; is captured by the corsairs; 
lives for a oenod in Brazil; sets sail 
from San Salvador for the coast of 
Africa, is shipwrecked and wadied 
ashore (the only survivor) on an 
uninhabited island in the Caribbean 
S^ near the mouth of the Orinoco 
River. There he lives for twenty- 
eight years in a solitude that was 
broken only toward the last by the 
pesenoe of a fugitive savage whom 
he named Friday (q.v,). Finally, 
both he and Friday were rescued by 
savages. In theme rather than in 
inddent the story bears some resem- 
blance to tiiat of Alexander Selkirk 
(q.v,), whose narrative of an enforced 
stay ui>on Juan Pemandes had ap- 
pesured in 17 13 and whom Defoe had 
seen and conversed with. Selkirk, 
however, was only one of many 
instances of mariners being wrecked 
or purposely abandoned in an unin- 
habited island, and the sltiiatioii was 



ready for any master genius who 
could profit by it. Defoe himself, 
in his Serious Reflections during the 
Life of Robinson Crusoe (z720), 
assures us that the book had an 
allegorical meaning — ** a land of type 
of what the dangers and vidssituoes 
and surprising escapes of his own life 
had been." 



[Defod wee eetentfelty e bluff. meeeuUne, 
metter-of-fect men, end he telle hie etory 
in e metter-of-leet wey. Proeeic eccnrecy 
of deteil teryei him perhepe better then 
heroice. The men he peints ie e ituidy. 
plain-minded aeemen. who Mte hlmeelf to 
■oIto the problem of how to Uto under oon- 
ditione which would heve overwhelmed e 
more eensitiTe mind. It le the indomiteble 
conrege of Cnieoe which cherma ui. He ie 
typicelly Anglo-Saxon in his stolid endor^ 
ance of fete, his practical grasp of drcom- 
stences, his ingenuity, his fertility of te- 
eottrce, his deteiminetion to make the best 
of his vnfortonete eituetion. He beheves 
efter the menner of his race. KaTing by 
chance become the monerch of e deeert 
islend. he eets himself to gorem it to the 
best of his ebility, end to errange hie life 
with decent orderliness. — ^W. J. jDaW90n: 
liakws of English FiOiom. 

Gnuoe's Iilaiid. Until recently 
it has been imagined that b^^ause 
Daniel Defoe omd the idea of his 
Robinson Crusoe to conversations 
held with Alexander Selkirk, who had 
been shipwrecked on the island d 
Juan Pemandes, therefore tibat was 
the island 00 which his own hero 
repeated the experiences of Selkirk. 
But Juan Fernandez is located in the 
Padnc Ocean off the coast of Chili. 
AU Crusoe's statements show that 
he was wrecked in the Atlantic Ocean 
on an island near the mouth of the 
Orinoco River. This island is now 
positively identified as Tobago, which 
IS situated off the coast of ^^nemela, 
a few miles from Trinidad. 

Ciuiegonde» heroine of Voltaire's 
satirical tale, Candide, See also 

KUNIGUNDB. 

CfudBULf heroine of Robert Brown- 
ing's poem, SordeUo, who is called 
Palma until her true name is revealed 
at the close of the poem. She was a 
historical character, sister of £sz«dino 
III. Dante places her in Paradise, 
ix, 32. Sordeilo had an intrigue with 
her while she was married to her first 
husband (Dantb: Purgatory, vi). 



Dtle, I««titia, in George Mere- 
dith's novel, Tkt Bgoitt, a romantic 
girl whose father, a half pay ofiEicer, 
rents a cottage cm Sir Wmoughb^ 
Patteme's estate. She adores Sir 
Willoughby and he basks in her adora- 
tion until longer acquaintance opens 
her e3'es to his true character. See 
Pattbbnb and Middleton, Claka. 

Dale, Ulj, heroine oi Anthony 
Trollope's novel. The Small Route at 
AlUngUm (1664). 

Osa c€ Um dutnctcn of 

mv Doveli hmve liked the I va 

with which ih* bji* ben cb 

hardl; joiiied with much ei ig 

thkt die i> eomethina of a ! de 

becuBe Snt encased to ■ sd 

her; and then, though In sd 

aAothcT nun who wmm iuf h. 

■he could not sitricate fa ly 

from the coUapaa of htf f ir- 



of many readcov, both Touog ud old; __ 
that from that time to thij, I have been 
continoallr honored with letter*; the purport 



Dalguno, Lord Halcolm vi, in 

Scott's historical romance, Tfte For- 
huies of Nigel (1833), a pn^igate 
voung nobleman, son of the Scotch 
£arl of Huntinglen. Pretending 
friendshif) for the ineiperienced Nigel, 
he Itires him into evil resorts and gives 
him ruinous advice. When his true 
character is expoGed by Lady Her- 
mione, whom ne had seduc^, he 
bears his di^^race with calm efiron- 
tery, going tlm)ueh the forms of mar- 
riage with the lady only to secure the 
means cf bunting her house to ashes. 
Dalget^, Rittmuter Ihigald, in 
Scott's historical novel, A Legend 0/ 
Montrose (1819), the Laird of Drum- 
thwacket, a soldier of fortune who 
lets out his sword to the highest 
bidder, and after sundry «tploits is 
retained in the service rf the Earl of 
Monteith. Brave and alwaj^ ready 
of resource he is a vainglorious brag- 
gart and an amusing pedant. The 



Tha seneial idea o( 

Restoration, and nuT be said in aome mnaa 
ore to be eomiiotuidM of Captain Ptodlaa 
and BobadU; bat the lodicroo* oomUnatlon 
of the mldaio with tlw divinitr atndoit of 
Marea ehal Coltege !■ eotlRlr originaL — 

Dogald {• a nrralooi podaat and may 
b* Itylad one of Scott'a bona, but be DeVB- 
borei UL wbetbei he eeta forth hit ■*"ipi* 
leaaoai for tervinff with the Idoa'a anay and 
not with the Coveoanten; or crlticiaea the 
variDui tcrriaa of Burope; or lectom on 
the propriety of fortifyina the acooce c£ 
Dnuninab ; or tacea ArfyQ la InvErary or 
maiten him In the dungeon; or wheula 
the Preabyterian chapiam; or mocki the 
bowi and acTowi of h& alliea. the CbUdnm 
of the Milt; or doea deedi of derrins-do at 
Inverlochy. or Bwaggen about ir '*"" ' — ^ 
glorin of iiti title of Koight E 
Amdriw Lurai Sir WaitB Scan. 

Then ii good wanant for the d 

ofDalaetty. The name Iteelf wai b 

fnnn tbat old acgnaiotano* of Scott'i boy- 
hood. Captain Oalaetty of Preatoopaiia, 
"who had fought hi all the German wan, 
but f oond very few to UMen to hi* tale* of 
miUtary feaU.'' "He fonned." tayi Scott, 
"a lort <d alUaoce with me. aod I uaed In- 
variably to attend him for the Dleunre of 
hearing tbeae commimicationa. The real 
antecedent*, however, oat of which gnw 
the Dalgetty a* we knew him. are to be 
found in the memoiia of the Scottiih mei^ 
cenarie* of the period- Two In particnlai 
were lued by Scott, both of them written, 
he remark*, very much la the hnmoor of the 
dougbtv captain, the Memoin of Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Munto and of Sir Jaoea 
Turner.— W. S. CaocEXTT; Tin SaM 
OrititiaU, p. 17]. 

D'Amvllle, in The Atkeisl'i Tngedy 
(1611), by Cyril Tonmeur, a man 
of good abilities and originally good 

disposition who becomes a human 
fiend through unbelief in revealed 
religion, is hurried on from crime to 
crime and finally kills liimo-lf by acci- 
dent. D'AmviUe himself (the name 
may have been meant to sug{[est 
Damn Villain) attributes his atheum 



Puritan chaplain. When his accom- 
plice in a midnight murder is terri- 
fied by a storm m thunder and light- 
ning he calmly philosophises oa the 
origm of such phenomena. He Justi- 
fies even incest by the general Uoerty 
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which nature allows to her creatures. 
His reason is finally overthrown by 
the death of his younger son, and the 
collapse of all his schemes. 

Dantes, Edmondjhero of Alexander 
Dumas' romance. The Count of MofUe 
Christo. 

A young sailor in Marseilles in 1815 
just before the " Htmdred Days," 
Edmond has won the captainship of 
the merchantman Pharaon and the 
promised hand of Catalan Mercedes. 
He has two disappointed rivals; one 
covets the ship, the other the |prl. 
They trump up a chax^ge that he is a 
Bonapartist emissary canyinf letters 
between Ella and the mainland. He is 
sentenced to life imprisonment in the 
Chateau d'lf, which faces the Medi- 
terranean. There he digs a secret pas- 
sage to the room of a fellow prisoner, 
the Abb^ a Catholic priest and a 
supposed madman, who confides to 
him the secret of a buried treasure 
on the barren island of Monte Christo. 
With his Imowledge Dantes escapes. 
He unearths the treasure and bursts 
upon astonished Paris as the mvsteri- 
ous millionaire Count 6[ Monte 
Christo. He devotes the remainder 
of his life to dazzling the world at 
lai:g;e, rewarding his friends and pun- 
ishmg one by one the enemies who 
had been responsible for his captivity. 

Dapper, a clerk in TTie Akhemistt 
a comedy by Ben Jonson. Pace 
and Subtle swindle him by fei^ng 
that the Queen of the Fairies is his 
aunt. 

This remiads ub of the extreme doting 
attachment which the queen of the fairiee 
is represented to have taken for Dapper. — 
SiK W. Scott. 

Dapple, the name of Sancho's ass> 
in C^antes's romance of Don 
Quixote. 

Darbv and Joan, hero and heroine 
of a baUad, The Happy Old Couide, 
which has been attributed to Mat- 
thew Prior but probably antedates 
him. Another claimant has been put 
forward in the person of Henry Wood- 
fall, the printer. According to Tim- 
berley, Woodfall was an appirentice 
of John Darby, a printer of Bartholo- 
mew Close, who died in 1730, and 

8 



whose devotion to his wife Joan was 
notorious in the locality. This 
" happy couple," in their simple con* 
tentment and disUke for chang|e, pre- 
sent some analogies to the PhUemoQ 
and Baucis of classic myth. 

Dan7, Fitz William, hero of Jane 
Austen s novel, Pride and PrejudicSt 
a young countiy gentleman of wealth 
and fainil^r, digmfied and courtly, 
(juite conscious of his superior station 
in life but still dowered with many 
excellent qualities, including that A 
loyal devotion to the heroine, Eliza- 
betfi Bennett. She in her part is at 
first strongly prejudiced against the 
pride whidi she eventually succeeds 
m humbling and bringing to her feet. 

Philip Darcy is Pride; Elisabeth Bennett 
is Prejudice: and the plot is the struggle of 
their mutual attraction against their mutual 
renulsion, ending in love and marriage. 
Buzabeth has been playfully pronounced a 
charming being by ner creatress, who per- 
haps made her partly in her own image. 
She is not supremely beautiful, but has 
force and charm of character, excellent 
■ease and a lively wit. — Goldwim Smiib. 

Darling, Dolly, heroine of Richard 
Blackmore's novel, Springhaven 
(18S7), with whom Blythe Scudamore 
is in love. 

A very charming maiden, and just as 
romantic and silly as a charming, idle 
maiden may be without harm or shame. 
No real man could escape being Dolly's 
slave; if Mr. Blackmore had had ner alive, 
in his study, he would never have dared to 
treat her so harshly as he does. He takes 
a mean advantage of the fact that Dolly is 
either dead or old enough to be past mis- 
chief. He sneers at her little vanities, makes 
much ado about her little deceits, and finally 
throws on her shapely shoulders the whole 
burden of her father's death.-*//. F. NaUoHt 
May 19, Z887. 

Damay, Charles, Marauis St. 
Evremonde in Dickens's Tate of Two 
Cities, the lover and afterwards the 
husband of Lucie Manette. He is 
the physical double of Sydney Carton 
(9.9.). The latter takes advantage of 
this resemblance to sacrifice himself 
in his stead. 

Darnel, Anrelia, in Smollett's novel, 
Sir Launcelot Greaves, is described by 
Sir Walter Scott (British Novelists) 
as " by far the most feminine, and, 
at the same time, lad^-like person to 
whom the author has mtroduced us." 
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Darrel, the titular hero of Irving A. 
Bacheller's novel, Darrel of the Blessed 
Isles (1903), an old clock-tinker and a 
philosopher fainiliar with Shakespeare 
Milton and the Bible, from whose 
perusal he has drawn wisdom, charity 
and contentment. The Blessed Isles 
of the title refer to the land of poetry 
and imagination in which Darrel's 
mind continually dwells. 

Dairetty WllliiUD| the Lord of Little- 
ootethero of a ballad introduced by 
Sir Walter Scott into the fifth canto 
of Rokeby. It is founded on a legend 
current in Queen Elizabeth's time and 
attached to Littleoote HaU in Wilt- 
shire. A nurse taken blind-folded to 
the bally assists at the birth of a child, 
and witnesses the unnatural father 
throw it to its death in a blazing fire. 
Despite all efforts to mufiSe her both 
going and comins, she secured a due 
and denounced die murderer. Scott 
tones down the horror of the stoiy. 
A gray friar is sent for to shrive a 
dyin^ woman; he is conducted to the 
mansion with his ^es bandaged, per- 
forms his sacred lunction to one in 
apparent health, and next day the 
countryside mourns the sudden death 
of the mistress of Littlecote Hall. 
Hubert Hall, in Society in the EHxa- 
heUian Age, has rescued Wild Darrell 
from much of the slander which 
pollutes his name. See American 
Notes and Queries, March 25, 1889. 

Dartle, Rosa, in Dickens's David 
Copperfield, companion to Mrs. Steer- 
forth and hopel^y in love with her 
son James. She had black hair and 
eager e^," writes Copperfield, ** and 
was thm and had a scar upon her lip. 
I concluded in my own mind that she 
was thirty and ^mhed to be married. 
She was a little dilapidated like a house 
with having been so long to let: her 
thinness seemed to be the^ect of some 
wasting fire within her which found a 
vent in her eaunt eves." The scar was 
the work of Steerforth when a child. 
It is the index to Miss Dartle's sus- 
ceptibilities and owns some allegiance 
to the hand that caused it. 

Daahwood. EUnor, the heroine of 
Jane Austen s Sense and Sensibility, 
who represents the " sense " in the 



title as Marianne represents the 
" sensibility." This clever and amia- 
ble pair are the stepsisters of John 
Dashwood, a meanly avaricious man, 
ever f earf id lest his income should be 
encroached upon by them. He la 
married to a selfish, scheming wife. 
A painful disillusion shows Marianne 
Dt^wood that if a girl is gifted with 
sensitive or romantic feelings she had 
better keep them under control and 
diseuise them from the ^blic gaze; 
and finally, after her bnef period of 
romance is over, she puts up very 
quietly with a husband of forty. 

DaMy Duvga^ in the storv of 
Gemini, in Rudyard Kipling's volume. 
In Black and "White, is one of twins. 
Ram Dass being the other. Through 
a remarkable resemblance between 
the two, Duiga is the victim of a 
comedy of errors which enables his 
brother to fleece him out of all his 
possessions. 

David^ King of Israel, whose story 
is told m I and II Samuel and in 
I Cfaronicles, is a favorite character 
in the Uterature and drama of medi- 
eval and later Christendom. Follow- 
ing the Old Testament writers he is 
represented as in youth standing high 
in the favor of the Almighty: " the 
Lord hath sought him a man after 
own heart (I Samuel xiii 14), 

ough in maturity he falls away by 
grievous sin, is chastened by retribu- 
tory affliction and restored to favor 
by sincere repentance. 

David and Goliath (1630) a narra- 
tive poem by Michael Drayton, shows 
the young shepherd in his mighty 
3routh. 

David and Belhsabe (1598), a drama 
by George Peele, represents the entire 
episode of Uriah's wife, from David's 
fijrst meeting with her to his bitter 
repentance. Abraham Cowlev wrote 
an epic in 4 books, Davideis, A Sacred 
Poem of Me Troubles of David, A 
more ambitious but less successful 
effort is Davideis, or the Life ofDavid, 
King of Israel (1712), by Thomas 
Elwood. A Song to David (176^), 
written by Christofjher Smart while 
confined as a lunatic, is a wild but 
splendid rhapsody. 
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DaTidflcm, loahtia, hero of a novel 
by Mrs. £. Lvxin Unton, The True 
History of Joshua Danndson, Christian 
Communist (1872), a young English 
workin^man who is really an avatar 
of Christ xeincamated in modem 
times and painfully adjusting him- 
self to a nineteenth century environ- 
ment. 

Dawy Marjorie» heroine of T. B. 
Aldrich's short story of that name 
(Atlantic MonOUy, April, 1873), which 
leads u]^ by a climax to an unforeseen 
conduston ti^t makes a fool of the 
reader to his own delight. 

DawldnSy John (nicknamed the 
Artful Dodger), in Charles Dickens's 
novel, OUver Tioist, a voun^ pick- 
pocket in the service of Fagm, the 
Jew. He meets Oliver fleeing to 
Lcmdon, gives him something to eat 
and intix^uces him to Pagin's den. 
Although an adept in thieving and 
idl knavery, the Dodger is finally 
caught in attempting to pick a pocket 
and is sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

Deadeje Dick, in Gilbert and 
Sullivan's comic operetta, H. M, 5. 
Pinafore, an excellent burlesque of 
the traditionary villain of the fore- 
castle. 

Deadwood Dick, nickname of 
' Robert Dickey (1840-1912) whose 
actual adventures formed the basis 
for many of the " dime novels " 
which fed the imaginations of a 
callow youth in 1 860-1 880. He was a 
scout under Gen. George Crook in the 
da3rs when the xed man of the plains 
was making his last stand against 
the invading white. He served un^er 
Goi. Alfred li. Terry during a i>art of 
that commander's campaigns in the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
He be(»me successively an Indian 
agent, a United States marshal, a 
trapper and a fur merchant and, 
having made a fortune, lost it and 
died poor. 

He fottght Indians for a good many yean, 
and hJa hair-breadth escapee and ms well- 
known courage made mm dear to the 
writers, who loved to describe the hero 
dashing madly across the prairie through a 
flight of arrows and a hail of bullets and 
eluding his jrartuers. He was one of that 



djring and dead galaxy of heroes of the old 
west that included Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill. 
Bat Masterson and others of the notea 
Indian and gun fighters who passed with 
the red man, the cow camps and the buffsJo. 
In picturesqueness he was not equaled even 
by the skin-shirted, wide-hatted Cody. If 
the dime-novel writer oould have created 
an ideal character in the fledi Deadwood 
Dick would have been thai character.— 
Obiiuary in UUca Gobe. 

Deans, Davie, in Scott's novel. The 
Heart of Midlothian, a poor oowf eeder 
at Edinbunh, affectionately known 
as Douce Davie, full of whims and 
follies, but rigid and unbending in 
his adherence to what seemed tohim 
the only righteous course, and a 
staunch Presbyterian. He is the 
father of Jeanie and EflSe* 

The very pearl of belated Covenanters. 
He is "lifted" straight from that honest, 
brave, absurd Peter or Patrick Walker who 
suffered torture as a mere boy during the 
Restoration and lived well into the eigh- 
teenth century, compiling Us biosrapmes 
of covenanting characters, such as Cameron 
and Peden. Walker was to them what 
Isaak Walton was to the great divines of 
the Church of Bnsdand in hu long and well- 
contented day. How true Davie Deans is 
to his model' the reader may discover in Mr. 
Harry Pleminir's Saints qf Ms Covenant, a 
reprint of Walker's bioflvaphies with notes. 
— ^Andkbw Lang: Sir Walttr Scott. 

Deans, Effle (Euphemia), daughter 
of Davie by his second wife, a pretty, 
vain, foolish girl who is betrayed by 
Geoige Staunton and imprisoned for 
child murder. After her half-sister 
Jeanie has procured her pardon, she 
marries Staunton and, having biased 
for some years in the fashionable 
world as Lady Staunton, retired in 
her widowhood to severe seclusion in 
a convent. 

Deans, Jeanie, daughter of Davie 
b;y his first wife, who saves her half- 
sister Effie by walking from Edin- 
burgh to London to plead her cause 
with Queen Caroline. 

The prototype in real life of Jeanie 
Deans was Helen Walker (1712-1791) 
the daughter of a small farmer in the 
parish of Ironeray, Dumfriesshire. 
The very day of her sister's condem- 
nation ^e got a petition drawn up 
and afterwards walked the whole dis- 
tance to London barefoot. There 
with the help of John, Duke of Argyle, 
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she secured a pardon. One of the last 
acts of Scotrs life was to raise a 
tombstone to her memoiy in Irongray 
churchyard. 

Jeftaie Deans, to Ofor thinking, is the 
creem and perfection of Scott's work. A 
creature abeolutely jmre, abeolutely tmth- 
fol, yet of a tenderness, a forbearance, and 
long-soffering beyond the power of man, wil- 
ling to die rather than lie, but resolute that 
the truth her nature has forced her to speak 
shall not be used for harm if her very life 
can prevent it. There is not one scene in 
which this high valour of the heart, this 
absolute goodness, fails her; nor is there one 
in which she depute ever so little from the 
lowliness of her beginning. She is as little 
daunted by the Duke and the Queen as she 
is by the other difficulties which she has 
met and sunnounted with that tremulous 
timidity of courage which belongs to nerves 
highly strung; nay, she has even a certain 
modest pleasure in the society of these 
potentates, her rimple soul meeting them 
with awe. yet with absolute frankness; 
making no oonunonplace attempt at equal- 
ity. — Blackwood's Magaaint, August, 187 1. 
p. aso. 

Debree, Walter, hero of a tale, TTie 
New Priest of Conception Bay (1858), 
by Robert LowelL A Protestant 
clerpyman, he is converted to Cath- 
olicism and takes orders as a priest, 
but repenting, determines to return 
to his told and his wife; is overtaken 
by a snowstonn and perishes. His 
lifeless body is taken to his wife. The 
story, whidi is poetical and pathetic, 
is ruined by the fact that a married 
man cannot take orders in the Cath- 
olic diurch unless his wife does the 
same. 

Dedlock» Sir Leicester, Bar't, in 
Dickens's novel, Bleak House (1853), 
a generous and high-minded aristo- 
crat intensely conscious of his rank 
and jealous of his family honor, mar- 
ried to Lady Honoria, a b^iutiful 
and stately woman of inferior rank. 
Under a cold exterior she hides an 
ever-present consciousness of a 
wretaied episode in her past when, 
engaged but not married to a gay 
rake named Captain Hawdon, she 
became the mother of the girl now 
known as Esther Summerson. Find- 
ing that her secret is on the eve of 
disoovexv she flees from her home and 
dies at the gate of a squalid graveyard 
where the Uither of her child is buried. 

D€dtow» OoMge, hero of a 8toiy» 



The Case of George Dedhw (1900}, by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitohell. He is repre- 
sented as a soldier who had all his 
limt» amputated and neariy lost his 
sense of identity. The case was widely 
accepted as genuine, and author and 
publishers were embarrassed by re- 
ceiving subscriptions from sympa- 
thetic readers. 

Deerslayer, in Cooper's novel of 
that name, a nickname for Natty 
Bumppo. See Bumfpo. 

DeeveTi Daimy, subject of a poem 
of that name in Rudyard Kipling's 
Barrack-Room Ballads, Danny Dee- 
ver is hanged in the presence of his 
regiment for' having shot a sleeping 
comrade. 

Defarge, Iffadame Thertee, in A 
Tale of Two Cities (1850), by Charles 
Dickens, a terrible old woman who 
sits quietly knitting all day long, but 
is an eager and watchful accomplice 
of her husband, the wineseller Ernest 
Defaige, ringleader of the Revolu- 
tionists in the suburb of St. Antoine 
in Paris. 

Delectable MotmtalnSy in Bunjran's 
Pilgrim's Progress (1678), a range of 
hills whose summits commanded a 
view of the Celestial City, the object 
of the Pilgrim's quest. The suggestion 
came from the Old Testament: 
" When the morning was up, they 
had him to the top of the house, and 
bid him look south. So he did and 
behold at a great distance he saw a 
most pleasant mountainous countnr, 
beautified with woods, vineyar^, 
fruits of all sorts, flowers also with 
springs and fountains very delectable 
to behold "^ (Isaiah zxxiii, 16, 17}. 
Christian, with his companion Hope- 
ful, climbs to the top of the moun- 
tains. Finding shepherds there feed- 
ing their flodcs, tney ask "whose 
ddectable mountains are these and 
whose be the sheep that feel upon 
them? " • The shepherds answer, 
" These mountains are Emanud's 
lambs and they are within sight of his 
city and the sheep are his, and he laid 
down his life for them." 

Delia, a name sometimes given to 
Diana, from her birthplace D^os, 
just as her feOow-dtisea ApoUo' is 
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styled Delius. Vinil has called a 
shepherdess in the Sdogues by this 
name and it is frequently used in 
amatory and pastoral poetry as the 
generic name for a sweetheart. 
Among the cases of real women who 
have been thus designated by adoring 
poets the following are the best 
known: 

1. The ladylove of the Roman 
Theocritus whose real name is con- 
jectured to have been Plania (from 
flanus), for which the Greek ^^mi 
IS an equivalent, both words signi- 
fying plain, dear, manifest. 

2. The Miss Dashwood celebrated 
in James Hammond's Elegies. She 
rejected his suit and died unmarried 
in 177a. 

5. mlliam Shenstone addressed 
his love poetry, induding his Pastoral 
Ballad, to a ladv whose real name has 
been effectivdyniddenunder this title. 

4. William Cowper wrote a num- 
ber of verses to Deua, whom it is easy 
to identify as his cousin Theodora. 
She was m love with him, but her 
father, Ashley Cowper, forbade the 
union, nominally on the ground of 
consanguinity, really, as Southey 
thanks, becattse he saw that the poet 
was uxifit for business and not likdy 
to be able to support a wife. Theo- 
dora remained unmarried and never 
f oigot her lover. She preserved his 
letters till her death at an extreme old 
age. Her sister. Lady Hesketh, was 
subsequently one of Cowper's most 
intimate friends. 

5. Samud Daniels addressed 'his 
sonnets to a lady whom he calls Delia, 
and who is understood to have refused 
him for a wealthier lover. 

Delobelley Desirte, in Daudet's 
novd, Froment Jeune ei Rissler AinSf 
a deformed girl, daughter of a pre- 
tentious imbecile actor. She is poor, 
stunted, laborious, toiling at a small 
industry; she is in love, is rejected, 
she tries to drown herself, she dies. 
"The sequence of ideas," says 
Andrew Lang, " is in Dickens's vein; 
but read the tale and I think you 
win see how little the thing is over- 
done, how sample and unforced it is, 
oompaxed with analogous persons 



and scenes in the work of the English 
master." — Essays in Little, p. 134. 

DeLonge. See Longs, Db. 

Delonne, Marion, heroine and title 
of a tragedy by Victor Hugo. Writ- 
ten in June, 1829, its production was 
not permitted until Au^t ^i, 183 1. 

Marion was a histoncal doaracter, 
a courtesan who flourished under 
Louis XIII. She is introduced as 
repentant — purified and ennobled by 
deep love for Didier, an obscure 
youth, naturally geaierous but soured 
by contact with the world. Hekaows 
nothing of her past but adores her as 
the one true and lovdy bcang in the 
world. She is doubly tortured by her 
inabili^ to exi>lain why she cannot 
marry him. Didier resents the free- 
dom with which the Marquis de 
Savemy treats the lady, his former 
mistress. A dud is intearupted by 
Richelieu's guards. Savemy escapes 
by fdgning death. Didier is arrested, 
but with Marion's assistance scales 
the walls of his jail. Disguised as 
Spaniards the couple join a troupe of 
players. One day they are recognized 
by Savemy in the audience. He 
reveals Marion's true character to 
Didier who, horror-stricken, makes no 
resistance when a moment later he is 
arrested for murder. But Savemy 
comes forward, throws off his dis- 
guise and proves that Didier never 
murdered him. Both, however, are 
arrested for duelling. Marion pleads 
for her lover's life£st with tibe king, 
then with Laffermas, who had made 
the arrest. He a^[rees to spare Didier 
if she will gratify his lust. She 

S'dds but the sacrifice is in vain, 
idler aicfused the pardon so dearly 
purchased. He and Savemy perish 
together on the scaffold. 

I>etv01e, Mr., in Fanny Bumey's 
novd^ Cecilia (1782), one of the 
guaxxliaais of the heroine, a purseproud 
and haughty gentieman, magnificent 
and ostentatious in his manner of 
living, and cultivating an air of 
affable condescension toward his 
inferiors. 

Demetrius, in Shakespeare's Mid- 
summer Nignfs Dream, m love with 
Hermia. 
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Democritttti in Greek hi8tx>rv, the 
" Laughing Philosopher " of Abdera, 
so-called from his avowed determina- 
tion to laugh at the follies rather than 
weep at the miseries of mankind. 
Robert Burton took the pseudonym 
of Democritus Junior for his Anaiomy 
of Melancholy, and the name is in- 
scribed on his monument in Christ 
Church Cathedral. 

Demptt«r, Janet, heroine of Geozge 
Eliot's Jattet's Repeniance. Married 
to a brutal drunkard she takes refuge 
in drink against his ill-usage, and is 
rescued tlm>ugh the kind offices of 
the Rev. Bdgar Tryan. 

Deiic6t Jael, in Charles Reade's 
novel» Put Yourself in kis Place, a 
daughter of the pe<x>le, strong bodied 
and strong minded, the maid and 
companion of Grace Garden, herself 
loving Henry Little, to whom Miss 
Garden is engaged, yet risking her 
own life in a terrible emergency to 
save him for her mistress. 

Denhami Ruth, titular heroine of 
the Queen of Sheba by T. B. Aldrich, 
receives that sobriauet because in the 
earlier chapters, when suffermg from 
tem^rary aberration of mind, she 
fancies herself the Biblical character. 
A contributor to 77^ Atlantic Monthly 
October, 1895, calls attention to a 
similar delusion cherished a oenturv 

Srevious by a lunatic in Hallowell, 
iaine. According to the annals of 
that town she used to wander about 
the country " in a happy mood " 
with "an air of command." Ctoe 
day in 1764 this Queen of Sheba 
made her way in court to the judge's 
bench— no one daring to oppose her — 
and cahnl^ took her seat near the 
presiding judge. Her removal by a 
sheriff was not easily ^ected, but 
with no sacrifice of dignity on her 
part. 
Denise, titular heroine of a problem 

Elay (1886) by Alexander Dumas, fils. 
he is the daughter of excellent 
parents, the Brissots, who are be- 
friended by the Comte AndnS de 
Bardannes, and she herself is com- 
panion to Andre's sister Marthe. 
Andr6 loves her— a fact whi^ he 
confides to Mme. de Thauzette, a 



woman of the world, formerly his 
mistress — end he would propose for 
Denise but that he has reason to sus- 
pect that she is not what she seems. 
In truth, she has been the mistress 
of Mme. de Thauzette's unwortiiy 
son Femand; a child, since dead, was 
bom of the liaison, and the problem 
is whether Andr6 should or should 
not many a woman with a past of 
this sort. 

Dennig. Paflier, in The Mutiny 
of the Maoerichs and other short 
stories by Rudyard Kipling, the 
popular Koman Catholic cfaaplam 
of the Mavericks, an Irish regi- 
ment stationed in India. He coiud 
blare like a bull on occasion, but 
had been known to tuck up his cas- 
sock and take part in a rush — usually 
findiiu^ that some saint had fur- 
nished him with a revolver for the 
emergency. 

Deronda« Daniel, titular hero of 
a novel by George Eliot, evidently 
her ideal of youthful manhooo. 
" You could not have seen his face 
thoroughly meeting yours," she says, 
" without believing that human crea- 
tures have done nobly in times past 
and might do more nobly in time to 
come." He has satisfied a few male 
critics (George William Curtis and 
Edward Dowden, for example, hailed 
him with enthusiasm), but repelled 
most men and practiccdly all women. 
Sir Leslie Stephen calls him " not 
merely a feminme but, one is incUned 
to say, a schod-girl's hero. He is so 
sensitive and scrupulously delicate 
that he will not soil his hands by 
joining in the rough play of ordinary 
politiod and social reformers. 
Young ladies in real life (probably 
because they resent this essential 
femininity) have never cared for him, 
but in the novel they fall at his feet. 
To Gwendolen this seraphic person 
becomes an " outer consaence. She 
begins " a new existence," but it 
seems " inseparable from Deronda," 
and she longs that his presence may 
be permanent. Happily she does not 
dare to love him, and hop^ only to be 
bound to him by a " spiritual tie." 
That is just as well, beouise he is in 
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kcve with Myra, a young Jewess, 
w):oin he has rescued from suicide in 
the Thames. Through her family he 
makfts the discovery that he hixnself 
is a Jew by birth, and so solves many 



George BUot, In later yean, came to 
fcnow seTenl rroreeentatiyes In tne younger 
■eneration of the cUss to which Deronds 
Delonged. She epeaki. for example, with 

Beat warmth of Henry Sidgwick. His 
lends, she remarks, by their own account, 
always "expected him to act according to 
a higher standard" than they would attri- 
bute to any one else or adopt for themselves* 
She sent Deronda to Cambridge soon after 
she had written this, and took great care to 
give an accurate account of the incidents of 
Canbridge Hfe. I have always fancied — 
though without any evidence — ^that some 
tottones in Deronda were drawn from one 
of her friends. Bdmund Gumey, a man of 
remarkable charm of character, and as 
good-looking as Deronda. In the Cam- 
bridge atmosphere of Deronda's days there 
was. I think, a certain element oil rough 
common-sense which might have knocked 
some of her hero's nonsense out of him. 
Butk in anv case, one is sensible that George 
Bliot, if she is thinking of real life at aU, 
has come to see through a romantic base 
which deprives the portrait of reality.— 
Sot LSSLIB Stbpbxn: Ctorgt Bliot, p. 191. 

Desborotu^ Colonel in Scott's 
novel, Woodstock. One of the Com- 
missioneis sent by Parliament to dis- 
pose of Woodstock Palace and Park 
as national property. 

Desboroijsfay Lopy. in Geoige 
Meredith's novel. The Ordeal of 
Richard Feoerd^ a maiden wooed and 
secretly married by Richard. Sir 
Austin, the father, learning of the 
marriage, keeps the couple apart in 
accordance with his famous "ssrs- 
tem " with the osual disastrous 
results. 

DMchftpeQeSy Pauline, heroine of 
The Lady of Lyons, a drama by 
Bulwer-Lytton. See Melnottb, 
Glaudb. 

DetdemomL heroine of Shake- 
speare's tragedy OtheUo (161 1). She 
is the daughter of Brabantio, a Vene- 
tian senator, whom she alienates by 
her marriage with the Moorish gen- 
eral of the Venetian forces, Othello 
fo.r.). The story is derived from 
Giovanni Giraldi Cinthio's Heca- 
tommiihi, III, vii. Desdemona is the 
only name mentioned in Cinthio's 



story. He writes of the Moor, the 
Lieutenant, the Andent or Ensign, 
and his wife, " a handsome and ms- 
creet woman," without a.««igning 
them any names whatever. 

It is so difficult for even the very greatest 
poets to give any vivid force of living inter- 
est to a figure of passive endurance that 
I>erhAps the only instance oi perfect triumph 
over this difficulty is to be found in the 
character of Desdemona. Shakespeare 
alone could have made her as interesting as 
Imogen or CordeUa; thou^ these have so 
much to do and dare, and she after her first 
appearance has simply to suffer.— Swur- 
burns: Th$ Agt of Shakespean, 

Desgenals, in Alfred de Musset's 
Confessions of a Child of (he Age, a 
gentlemanly rou6 who preaches a 
cynical morality, an enlightened 
selGshness, a sort of Franklin-like 
respect for honesty as the best policy. 
His name and some of his character- 
istics were borrowed by Theodore 
Bttrrito in Les FiUes de Marbre 
(1853), known in this county as 
The Marble Heart and in The Paris- 
ians of the Decadence, He reappears 
under other names in other ^lays by 
Barri^re and has been coined and 
imitated by other dramatists and 
novelists. See Camors, M. db. 

Barridre has broadened and coars- 
ened the outlines of the original so 
that his Desgenais has come to be 
accepted as a type of the class whereof 
Musset's De^ienais is merely an 
individual. A modem Diogenes who 
has realized by practice what is so 
hard to learn by precept, the hoUow- 
ness and vanity of vice, his cr/nicism 
is sheer contempit for the foUy of a 
world which will continue to be 
wicked against its own interests. He 
knows that his own experiences can- 
not be utilized for tae benefit of 
others, that wisdom can be learned 
only at the cost of singed and muti- 
lated wing^, and the sarcasms which 
he pours into heedless ears acquire 
increased bitterness from his knowl- 
edge of their uselessness. 

Despair, Giant, in Bunyan's Pi/- 
grim's Progress (1678), a redoubtable 
monster who lived with his wife 
Diffidence in Doubting Castle — 
obviously an allegpry of the doubt, 
distrust and despair that waylay the 
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pilgrim on his heavenwatd path. The 
g;iant, finding Christian and Hopeful 
asleep on his grounds, takes them 
captive and locks them up in a 
dunceon. Here they languish from 
Wecmesday to Saturday ** without 
one bit of bread or drop of drink or 
ray of light." Further, acting on the 
acfvioe of Diffidence, the giant beats 
them soundly with a crab-tree cudgel. 
On Saturday night Christian remem- 
bers that he has in his bosom a key 
called " Promise," wherewith he 
opens the door of the prison house 
and escapes with his companion. 

Deaceace, Hon. Algernon Percy, a 
black-1^ of good family, fifth and 
youngest son of the Earl of Crabs, 
whose story is told by Thackeray in 
Tlhe Amours cf Mr, Deuceace, and who 
flits through the psyges of other novels 
and stories, «.«., i%e Shabby Genieel 
Story, Vanity Pair, Pendennis and 
The Ravenswtng, In the Amours Mr. 
Deuceace conspires with Mr. Blewett 
to fleece rich ^oung Mr. Dawkins, 
and after relieving the latter of £4,700 
refuses to divide the swag either with 
his accomplice or with his own father. 
Hence the Earl allows him to fall 
into a misconception which leads 
Algernon to propose to the heiress 
Matilda Griffin, who forfeits her 
w^th when she marries without her 
step-mother's consent. The char- 
acter has its grim original in Thack- 
eray's own experience. Sir Theodore 
Martin tdls how at Spa, the novelist 
once pointed out to him a seedy- 
looldng gambler. ''That was the 
ori^piuu of my Deuceace," he ex- 
plamed, and then went on to tell how 
this man and a companion, knowing 
that Thackeray would have money 
when he came of age, had once 
fleeced him out of £1,500 at 6caxl&. 
** I have not seen him," he added, 
** since the day he drove me down in 
his cabriolet to my broker's in the 
Cit^, where I sold out my patrimony 
and handed it over to him. 

Deokalion, Prince, hero of a lyrical 
drama of tbat name by Bayard 
Taykir (1878). Deukalion is the 
Greek Noah who is here made the 
typical man, as Pyrrha is the typical 



woman. They wander over earth 
from the primitive a^, sharing the 
advance mm barbarism to classical 
paganism; experiencing successively 
the Catholic and Protestant forms of 
Christianity; alwavs awaiting the 
consummation of tneir nuptials, and 
that final perfection which shall come 
only with the freest and purest re- 
U^on, the highest culture, — ^the serene 
faith and absolute knowledge to 
which Science directs them, reveal- 
ing a power which governs all, and 
whispering a pledge of spiritual 
immortality. 

Diaf cms, Thomas (father and son 
of the same name), two characters in 
Moli^'s comedy, Le Malade Imagin- 
aire (1673), introduced to burlescjue 
the medical science of the period. 
They are fanatically wedded to 
.Asculapian antiquity, dealing in 
empty words and m (neek and Latin 
formulas. 

In an Moli^'t oocnedi« there are no 
two figures of a more ammring verecity and 
of a more irreaUtible humor than the Dia* 
forus i>air; the father inflated with aonoroua 
solemnity and the son stuffed with barren 
learning. — ^Brandkr. Matthbws: Moliirg, 

Diannid, Tohny in Mrs. Oliphant's 
novel, The Minister's Wife (1869), a 
Scotch enthusiast who, having lived 
"a wicked, sensual, evil life," is 
converted at the revival in the parish 
of Loch Diarmid and rushes into 
religion '' as he had rushed into dis- 
sii>ation, from the same passionate 
thirst for excitement." See Mac- 
Paslanb, Ailib. 

Diavolo, Fra (It. BroOter DevH), 
a nickname given to Michele Pezza 
(1760-1806), a native of Calatnia, a 
roober ad a Bourbon partisan leader 
who was hanged at Naples, but whose 
fame is kept green by popular songs 
and traditions and especially by the 
fact that he is the hero of Scribe and 
Auber's opera* Pra Dianolo, which 
was produced at Paris in 1830 but 
had uttle historical connection with 
the original. 

Dicky lfr.9 in Dickens's Daoid 
Copperjieldf the name by which 
Richard Babley elects to be called — a 
slightly erased but hannless old 
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gentleman, florid and greyheaded, 
who resides with Miss Betsy Trot- 
wood. His daily task is the writing 
ci his own " Memorial," but he is 
obsessed by the idea of King Charles's 
head, whidi is continually obtruding 
itself into the narrative, and then it 
was thrown aside and another one 
b«jin." 

Diddler, JeremY^ in Kenney's 
farce, Raising the Wtnd, an ingenious 
swindler, ever needy, ever seedy, and 
ever contriving by some shift or other, 
by jest or song or stratagem, to 
borrow money or obtain credit that 
will tide him over until to-morrow. 

Diggoiy, in Goldsmith's comedy 
She Stoops to Qmguer^ an extempor- 
ize butler to the mtrdcastles, ** taken 
from the bam to make a show at the 
side-table.*' He is awkward and 
gaxTulous, but effusively anxious to 
please. 

Do we not owe an eternal debt of gratl- 
tttde to honest Diggory for telling ut about 
Old Grottse in the gun room— that immortal 
joke at which thousands and thousands of 
peofde have roared witty laughter, though 
they never any one of them could tell what 
the story was about? — ^William Black: 
CcUsmWL 

Dimmesdale, Arditir, in Haw- 
thorne's romance, The Scarlet Letter, 
the guilty partner of Hester Prynne in 
the admtory that literally lays the 
letter A upon her breast and figura- 
tivdv sears it into the heart of Dim- 
mesdale. Finally, unable to bear any 
longer the tortures of concealment he 
publicly prodaims his crime and dies. 
See P&TNNB, Hester, and Chilling- 

WOETH« 

The Puritan clergyman, r e ve renced as a 
saint by all his flooc, conscious of a sin 
iHiichp once revealed, will crush him to the 
earth, watched with a malignant purpose 
by the husband whom he has injured, 
unable to sum up the moral courage to tear 
off the veil and make the only atonement 
fai his power, is undoubtedly a strUdng figure, 
powerfully conceived ana most delicately 
described.— Lbsub Stbphbn. 

Dinahy Aunti in Sterne's novel, 
Tristram Shandy, aunt to Mr. Walter 
Shandy; also a character in Unde 
Tom's Cabin. 

Dinmonty Dandle («.«., Andrew), in 
Scott's novel, Guy Mannering, a 
shrewd, humorous, eccentric and 



kindly store-farmer at Charlie's Hope* 
"cunning like the patriarchs of old 
in that which belongeth to flocks and 
herds." 

Dandle Dinmont is beyond an question, 
we think, the best rustic portrait that has 
ever yet been exhibited to the jmblic— ^e 
most honorable to rustics, and the most 
creditable to the heart as well as the genius 
of the artist — the truest to nalmre, the most 
interesting and the most complete in all its 
lineamenU.~PRANCxs JsnrRJiY: Essays. 

In his lifetime it does not appear to have 
been suggested that EUiot was Dandie's 
original. It was otherwise with James 
Davidson of Hjmdlee. who carried the name 
of Dandie with him to the grave. Yet Scott 
and Davidson never met until more than a 
year after the novel had established the 
man's celebrity all over the border. " I have 
been at the Spring Circuit" wrote Scott to 
Terry," and there I was Introduced to a 
man whom I never saw in my life before — 
the genuine Dandie Dinmont. Dandie is 
himself modest, and sa^ *he believes it's 
only the dougs that is m the bulk and no 
himsel'. In truth I knew nothing of the 
man except his odd humor of havmg only 
two names for twentjr dogs." Shortreed— 
one of Davidson's intimates-—would no 
doubt tell Scott about the Hvndlee terriers. 
^W. 8. CaocKBTT: Tk§ ScoU Originals, 
p. 60. 

Diomedes, in'Shakespeare's TroUus 
and Cressida, a GrecSc general for 
whose love Cressida deserts Troilus* 
The rivals fight in v, 6. 

Diver, Colonel, in Dickens's Martin 
Chusadewit (Chap, xv), the editor of 
the New York Kowdy Journal, 

Dide or Dixie's land, a name now 
popularly applied to an imaginary 
Utopia or negro lubberland vaguely 
located somewhere in the soutiiem 
portion of the United States. Thus 
the famous song, Dixie, has the line: 

Oh *way down south In Dixie. 

The song was written (1850) by 
D. D. Emmett for Brvant's Negro 
Minstrels in Mechanic s HaJl, New 
York, was insensibly appropriated by 
the South, and became one of the 
favorite Confederate battle sonas 
durins the war. Yet, strangdy 
enough, the term Dixie, which ante- 
dated the sonf by at least half a 
century, is said to have been origin- 
ally applied to Manhattan IsUmd. 
Here m ancient days one Dixie or 
Dixy owned a large number of slaves. 
The growth of the emandpatioii 
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sentiment constrained him to transfer 
his slaves to safer qxiarters in the 
south, but they and their descendants 
looked back upon their original home 
with ever-increasing regret as the 
illusions of memory settled down 
upon it, until Dixie s land or Dixie 
became synonymous with an ideal 
locality combining ease and comfort 
withevery material basis of happiness. 

Djabei, in Robert Browning's 
tragedy, The Return of the Druses, a 
man of many virtues and great force 
of character. Out of patriotic love 
for his people, the Dnises, a semi- 
Mahommeoan sect from Syria who 
have taken refuge tmder the knights 
of Rhodes but fotmd their trust 
abused, he deliberately pretends to 
be the incarnate God Hakeem, and 
seeks to lead them out of bondage. 
When the imposture is revealed he 
stabs himself. 

Dobbin. WOllam, in Thackeray's 
Vanity Pair, the awkward and 
adoring fag[ of George Osborne at 
Dr. Swishtail's famous school ; his dog- 
gedly patientflifetimefriend, and, after 
his death the equally patient friend 
and suitor of George's widow Amelia, 
who discovers his worth after a dozen 
years of selfless devotion on his part. 

Doboobie^ Dr. Demetrius in 
Scott's historical romance, Kenil- 
Vfettk, the bold, adventurous practi- 
tioner in physic from whom Wayland 
Smith obtained his knowledge of the 
healinf art. 

Doa<L Davidt in Charles Reade's 
novel. Love Me LitUe, Love Me Long 
(i959)> the mate, later the captain, of 
an £ast Indiaman, a moddi of all 
manly qualities of body and mind 
but whose clumsiness and awkward- 
ness on shore make him frequently 
ridiculous. He wins the vacillating 
Luc3r Fountain bv rescuing her from 
imminent peril wnen out sailing with 
a rival, thus convincing her of the 
strength, skill and courage he is 
capable of when in his proper element 
and away from the drawine rooms. 

Dodd reappears in Bard Cash 

1864), as the father of the heroine 

ulia. He is bringing home to her 

and to her mother tl^ hard cash of 
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the title, £14,000 in bills and notes, 
whidi survives awful sea risks to be 
deposited triumphantly in a Barkxng- 
ton Bank. He has hardly got out 
on the street again when he hears that 
the bank is on the brink of failure. 
He rushes back, has a struggle with a 
fraudulent banker who refuses to 
return the deposit and loses his reason 
by apople]^. Immured in a private 
niadhouse he escapes when it bums 
down, gets on board a frigate as 
" Silly JBilly Thompson " (for he has 
forgotten his own name and history), 
jtunps overboard to rescue a young- 
ster; narrowly misses being buri«i 
alive in a resultant fit of catalepsy; 
recovers his reason as a result of the 
shock; regains his £14,000 and is 
restored to wife and daughter. 

Dodd, Julk, daughter of David 
and herome of Hard Cash, by 
Charles Reade, a mixture of v^em- 
ence and sweetness, a voung creature 
brimmed with the blissfmness of 
being. 

DoddSy They an Anglo-Irish family 
in Charles J. Lever's novel. The Lfodd 
Faipdy Abroad, written to satirize 
the i|;norance, prejudice and self- 
assertiveness of British travellers on 
the*Continent. Mr. Dodd is a fairly 
sensible man temporarily thrown off 
his, (balance by the complete change 
of surroundiiigs. Mrs. Dodd is a 
sUly woman who dearly loves a lord, 
which weakness she shares with her 
son James, a dissipated dandv, and 
her daughter Mary Anne. It is a 
relief to turn to the other daughter, 
Catherine, agreeable, sensible, r^ned, 
tender — ^Lever's favorite female char- 
acter, said to have been drawn from 
his wife. 

Dodge. Esq., Steadfast, in Cooper's 
novels, Homeward Bound and Home 
as Found, an American journalist — a 
thoroughpaced demagogue at home 
and a sorvile tuft hunter abroad — 
who is an abstract of all the van- 
ity, vulgarity and mean-spiritedness 
which C>ooper despised in the Ameri- 
can parvenu, llie correspondence 
that Dodge has sent to the home 
newspa{>ers during his Euroj^ean tour, 
and whidi he reads to bis fellow- 
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passengers on the homeward voyage, 
as an evident fling at N. P. Willis and 
his PencUUnts by the Way. 

Dodo, nickname of the heroine of 
Edward P. Benson's novel, Dodot a 
Detail of To-day (1893), which was 
contemporaneously recognized as a 
thinly veiled sketch of Miss Emma 
Alice Tennant (familiarly known as 
Maigot), who in 1895 married Eng- 
land^ ftxture Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith. A character in the story 
says of her: " She makes me feel as 
if I were sitting imder a flaming gas- 
bomer which was beating on what 
nature desifiped to be my brain- 
cover." And Dodo says: "The first 
tone a man sees me he usually thinks 
I'm charming and sympathetic and 
lively. But it turns out I've got a 
bad temper, that I smoke and swear 
and only amuse myself." 

A cruel and cynical commentary 
upon this brilliant woman's life was 
tittered by William Watson in a poem. 
The Vampire, b^;inning, 

She is not old* ihe is not sroung, 
Th« woouui with tho aerpent tongue. 

Dodfl, Mm;» in Scott's novel, SL 
Ronan's WeUt the landlady and des- 
potic ruler of the Qeiktmi Inn at St. 
Ronan's Old Town. Her excellent 
cuisine and her well-chosen wines 
attracted customers whom she either 
patronized or sent about their busi- 
ness if they would not accept her 
domination. She said of hersdf that 
her bark was worse than her bite; 
" but what teeth," asks her creator, 
"could have matched a tongue, 
which, when in full career, is vouched 
to have been heard from the Kirk to 
the Castle of St. Ronan's." With the 
increased prosperity of the rival inn 
her humor became more capricious, 
but to her old and valued friends she 
could still make her inn " the neatest 
and most comfortable, old-fashioned 
house in Scotland." 

Dodton and Fogg, in The Pickwick 



Papers (1836), by Charles Dickens, 
a firm of legal sharks who engage in 
speculation to prosecute Mis. Sar- 



adl's breach of promise suit against 
Mr. Pickwick. 



Doe, John, a sham plaintiff in 
actions of ejectment tolerated by a 
fiction of tlie law and usuallv asso- 
ciated with a sham defendant in 
Richard Roe. 

Doeg, in the Old Testament (I 
Samuel zxi, 7), was the chief of Saul s 
herdsmen having chaige of the 
mules." Under this name, Dryden, 
in the second part of Absalom and 
AchUophdj satirized Elkanah Settle, 
a poetaster who for a period was held 
to be no contemptible rival by Dry- 
den's political enemies. 

Dogbercyy in Shakespeare's com- 
edy, Much Ado about Nothing (Act 
iv, Sc. 2), a city official full of loqua- 
cious vanity and fond of large words 
whose sound he appreciates without 
fully grasping their meaning, a mascu- 
line anticipation, in short, of Sheri- 
dan's Mrs. Malaprop. "Write me 
down an assi " he cries in rueful 
reprisal at an unoomplimentaiy epi- 
thet from Conrade. 

Byon at •t«x>idit7 and p re te n d on thit 
Shakespeare does not laugh other than 
genially. Dogberry and Verges tickle our 
very hearts; and we dismiss them covered 
with explosions of laughter; but we like tha 
poor fellows only the better for our laughing: 
and hope they will get on well there and 
continue Presidents of the City Watch. 
Such laughter, like sunshine on the deep 
sea, is very beautiful to me. — Carlylb; 
Tk€ Hero cs Poet, in Heroes end Hero- 
worship. 

The character of Dogberry, says Aubrey, 
was studied from a live original. "The 
humor of the constable In A Midsummer 
Night's Dream" (Aubrev was no sure guide 
amons the plays) "he happened to tsOkb at 
Grendon in Bucks, which u the road from 
London to Stratford, and there was living 
that constable about 1642, when I first 
came to Ozon«*' However this may be. 
that constable was living in many another 
place and was adorned, not created, tyy 
Shakespeare's imagination. — Waltxr 
Ralxigh: Shakespeare 'in Engtish Men of 
Letters series, p. 48. 

Doister. Ralph Roltt«r» hero and 
title of tne first regular comedy in 
English (circa 1550), partly founded 
on the Eunuchus of Terence. The 
onl^ copy known of, and that lacking 
a title page, was discovered in 18 18. 
The discovery of the author's name, 
Nicholas Udall, was made by John 
Pftyne Collier in 1825. Its leading 
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motive is the courtship of Dame 
Custanoe by the hero, who falls a 
victim to the wiles of Matthew 
Merigreek and, after being sadly 
discomfited, at last joins in with, the 
htmiour of the others, and consents 
to the union of the dame with Gawin 
Goodlucke, a merchant, to whom she 
is already betrothed. Rafe Roister 
is a character in Fulwd's ZAke Will 
to Like, and a " roister-doister " was 
used proverbially for a hare-brained 
fellow. The word " roister " is evi- 
dently from the French " rustre," a 
ruffian, and recalls the " rustarii," or 
French freebooters, of the eleventh 
century. 

Dolisy Mr., in Dickens's novel, Our 
Mutual Friend. See Wren, Jennie. 

Doitaire, the moving spirit in Sir 
Gilbert Parker's romance, The Seats 
of the Mighty, The scene is laid in 
and arotmd Quebec durine the war 
between the English and the French 
which resulted in the capture of that 
dty (1789) by James Wolfe, and the 
eventual transfer of all Canada to the 
British. Doltaire, a dashing, hand- 
some, masterful Frenchman, a favor- 
ite of Madame de Pompadour, is 
sent over to Quebec by that left- 
handed Queen of France to possess 
himself of certain papers in the hands 
of Captain Robert Moray, held as a 
hostage by the French in Quebec. 
He finds in Moray a rival for Alixe 
Duvamey, with whom he himself falls 
in love and receives a new incentive 
ia fierce jealousy that maddens his 
imperious mind. Doltaire and Alixe 
are mere fictions. Robert Moray 
(q,v.) is drawn from a historical 
(maracter. 

Dombey, Edith, second wife of Mr. 
Paul Dombey (q.v.), daughter of Mrs. 
Skewton and widow of Colonel 
Granser. Handsome, haughty, self- 
willed, marrying only for money, she 
rebels against the cold arrogance of 
her husband and goes through the 
form of an elopement with John 
darker, content to wear the appear- 
ance of an adulteress if by so doing 
she can avenge herself upon her 
husband and simultaneously upon 
Carker. who for some time has made 



her an object of vtilgar and nauseating 
pursuit. 

Dombey. Florence, daughter of 
Paul Dombey, a loving and lovable 
girl whom her father cannot f oreive 
because she was not bom a 6oy, 
whom he drives out of his house after 
her stepmother's elopement, holding 
her to be a fellow conspirator against 
him, and who pours coals of fire upon 
his head in his broken age. 

Dombey, Paul, in Didcens's Dom- 
bey and Son, Mr. Dombey's son and 
heir, a delicate and pretty child, 
thoughtful beyond his years, ^Hiose 
early death powerfully affected con- 
temporary readers, as may be seen 
from the extract. 

Oh my dear, dear DlckensI What a No. 
5 you have now given ual I have so cried 
and sobbed over it last night, and again this 
morning, and felt my heart purified by 
those tears, and blessed and loved you for 
making me shed them: and I never can bleas 
and love you enough. Since the divine 
Nelly was tound dead on her humble couch, 
beneath the snow and the ivy. there has 
been nothing like the actual oying of that 
sweet Paul, m the summer sun^iine of that 
lofty room. . . . Bverv trait so true 
and so touching — and yet lightened by the 
fearless innocence which goes playfully to 
the brink of the grave, and that pure aaec- 
tion which bears the unstained spirit, on its 
soft and lambent flash, at once to its source 
in eternity. — ^Francis. Lokd Jbffrst, 
Letter to CharUs Dickens, January 31. 

Paul Dombey was Inspired by the pa- 
thetic personality of a favorite nephew. 
Henry Burnett, a cripple who died m his 
tenth year. Notwithstanding his affliction 
he was one of the happiest and brightest 
of children with an ever-active mind and a 

?assion for Bible reading. — P. G. KrrroN, 
'he Novels 0/ Charles Diduns, 

Dombey, Mr. Paul, in Dickens's 
novel, Dombey and Son, a wealthy 
London merchant, staxt^ed, pom- 
pous, self-satisfied. Wrapped up in 
his mercantile ambitions, he cares 
only for little Paul, who enables him 
to retain the words " and Son " in the 
firm name. The loss of the mother 
affected him little; he married again 
and was as coldly cruel to his second 
wife as he had been to his first, ^e 
elopes and he keenly feels the disgrace 
but is otherwise unmoved. His son's 
death breaks his heart; he loses inter- 
est in his business, and the great 
house which he ha4 inherited goes 
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down in bankruptcy. In hia later 
da3rs he repents and is reconciled to 
his daufi;hter Florence. 

Domuic* Father or Friar, titular 
hero of Dtyden's comedv, The 
Spanish Frvj» (1681). Macaulay 
calls him the best comic character ot 
Dryden, and assigns his origin to the 
hypocritical confessor in Machiavelli's 
comedy, the Mandragola, He is thus 
described in Act ii, Sc 3: ** He is a 
huge, fat, religious gentleman . • . 
big enough to be a pope. His gills are 
as rosy as a turkey-cock's. His big 
belly walks in state before him, like a 
harbingdb, and his gouty legs come 
limping after it. Never was such a 
tun of deyotion seen." 

DonatellOy Count, in Hawthorne's 
romance, The Marble Faun ^called 
Transformation in England), is the 
Italian lover of the American Miriam. 
He bears a singular resemblance to 
the Patm of Praxiteles, and the author 
tantalizingly plays with a doubt 
whether, if the breeze should lift his 
clustering locks a little higher, his 
ears sould stand revealed as human or 
animal. His character corresponds 
to his appearance. Morally irre- 
sponsible but humanly conscious, he 
is an Adam before the faU, the trusted 
friend and playmate of nature until 
brought into personal contact with 
sin ^d suffering. See Mibiam. 

It la a trimnph of art that a being whose 
nature trembles on the very verge of the 
groteeque should walk through Hawthorne's 
pages with such undeviatin^r grace. Let 
nim show but the extremest tip of one of his 
furry e a rs or were they not furry?— -and 
he would be irretrievably lost. Mr. Darwin 
or Bamum would claim him as their own 
and he would pass from the world of poetry 
Into the dissecting room or the showman's 
booth. In the Roman dreamland he is in little 
danger of such prying curiosity, though even 
there he can only be Icept out of harm's way 
by the admirable sidll of his creator. — ^Lbs- 
UB Stsphbm: Hours in a Library, 

Donnithome, Artiiur, in George 
Eliot's Adam Bede, the seducer of 
Hetty Sorrel, a vain, affectionate, 
frank-hearted, susceptible and self- 
indulgent young gentleman who owed 
no one a grudge and would have been 
delighted to see everybody happy 
around him, especially if they recog- 
nized that a laige part of their happi- 



ness came from the handsome young 
landlord. 

Doola, Nam|;ay. hero and title of 
a short story m Kudyard Kipling's 
Lifers Handicaps, a red-headed, hidf- 
breed son of a Hindoo woman and her 
orientalised husband, Thimla Dliula 
(Tim Doolan), who refuses to pay 
taxes and otherwise betrays the secret 
of his Irish parentage. Thereupon 
the teller of the story advises the 
native king to raise Namgay Doola to 
a position of honor in the army, since 
he came of a race that never could be 
coerced into paying rent or taxes, but 
which would do heroic work if flat- 
tered and humored. 

Dooley, Mr., a fictitious humorist 
through whom Pinley Peter Dunne, 
his creator, voices in burlesque form 
his protests against the shams and 
conventions of the hour. Dooley, an 
Irishman by birth, an American by 
adoption, presides over a saloon in 
Ardaey Road, Chicago, where he 
amuses himself by shooting folly as it 
flies with shafts dipped in vinegar and 
honey. His favonte interlocutor is 
Mr. Hennessy, and he also lends a 
ready ear to the Questions of Mr. 
McKenna, his neighbor. 

Doone, Loma, titular heroine of a 
novel (1871), by R. D. Blackmore, 
the only girl in a fierce family of 
aristocratic outlaws who, smarting 
under wrongs suffered from the gov- 
ernment, have retired to a valley in 
Exmoor, whence they periodiasdly 
emerge to plunder the countryside. 
As a mere diild she rescues the four- 
teen-year-old John Ridd from capture 
by the band. Seven vears later, now 
developed into the tallest and stoutest 
youth on Exmoor, he seeks Loma 
af[ain. He hates the Doones, who 
killed his father, but he loves Loma, 
whom he remembers as the fairest, 
daintiest child he had ever seen, be- 
comes her protector against her own 
people, and eventually wins her hand. 

Dora, in Dickens's Damd Copper* 
field. See Spbnlow, Dora. 

Dora, heroine and title of a poetical 
idyll by Alfred Tennyson, founded 
upon a story in Miss Milford's Our 
Village. 
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]>onuite. ^c>^ ^^ Pierre Comeille's 
comedy, The Liar (Pr. Le Menteur, 
1643), a voung gentleman who has 
been stu(mng law at Poitiers and 
comes to Paris to see the sights. His 
guide and adviser is the valet Qiton, 
who in vain seeks to stem or interrupt 
the stream of lies which ^ Dorante 
pours out in his anxiety to impress 
women and impose upon friends and 
relatives. 

Dortnte, in Moli^'s farce, Les 
Facheux, a noisy, blustering, swearing 
huntsman. The i)lay is a gallery of 
caricatures of typical titled bores in 
the court of Louis XIV, and this 
portrait is said to have been added by 
royal suggestion as a hit at the grand 
veneur, the master of the hounds. 

In the comedy of Les Paeheux which it 
one of the finest of M. Moli^re's, the hunts- 
man who is introduced is M. de Soyecourt. 
It was the long who gave him this subject, 
upon leaving, after the first representation 
of this piece at M. Pouquet's. His Majesty, 
seeing M. de Sovecourt pass* said to 
Moliere: ** There is a great original that 
you have not ooxrfed.'* and all the hunting 
terms are said to have been dictated by the 
Idng himself. — MtoiAGX: McMagiana. 

Donmz, in Dryden's tragedy, Don 
Sebastian (1690), the name assumed 
by Don Alonzo of Alcazar, when he 
deserted Sebastian, King of Portugal, 
and went over to the Emperor of 
Barbary. 

Doras is Indeed the ehaf i'auwre of 
Dryden's tragic characters and perhaps the 
only one In which he has applied his great 
knowledge of human kind to actual delinea- 
tion. It is highly dramatic because formed 
of those complex feelings which may readily 
lead either to virtue or vice, and which the 
poet can manage so as to surprise the spec- 
tator without transgressing consistency. 
The Zanga of Young, a part of great theatri- 
cal effect, has been compounded of this 
character and of that of lago. — ^Hallam, 
Repiew of ScoU*s Drydtn^ Edinburgh RnUw, 
voL X3« P« X35* 

Dofioonrt, the betrothed lover of 
Letitia Hardy in Mrs. Cowley's 
comedv, Tlii Belle's Stratagem, 
Though a fashionable man about 
town and s6mething of a rake, he 
keeps his plighted word even when he 
fancies that he loves another, and is 
rewarded by finding that it is the 
same. For explanation of this para- 
dox see Hardy, Lbtitia. 



Dorimant, in Sir George Btherege's 
comedy. The Man of Mode or Sir 
FopUng Flutter (1676). A man of 
rank and fashion ana an unscrupulous 
rake, his wit, shrewdness and strategy 
make him a brilliant foil to the rather 
foolish hero. Evidently intended to be 
a model fine gentleman, he is as evi- 
dently drawn from John Wilmot, Bail 
of Rochester, the tmselled darling of 
contemporary London society. In 
later English literature the name was 
used to signify any loose and unprin- 
cipled, but witty, modish, and agree- 
able young man. 

Dorofliea^ heroine of Goethe's pas- 
toral in hexameter verse, Hermann 
and Dorothea (1797) whose scene Is 
laid in Germany at the period of the 
French Revolution. Hermann, son 
of the leading buigher of a peaceful 
villai^e in Southern Germany, is sent 
to minister to a band of refugees from 
the Upper Rhine districts. Struck 
with the beauty and goodness of 
Dorothea, one of the exiles, he wrings 
from his father a reluctant permission 
to woo her. All ignorant of her des- 
tiny, Dorothea comes into the house- 
hold as a servant. Misunderstandings 
arise, Dorothea takes alarm, and b^ 
leave to return to her own people. 
Tearfully she paints her forlorn con- 
dition and naively confesses that from 
the first her heart had gone out to 
Hermann, and she had hoped that 
some day she mig^ht be deemed 
worthy of becoming ms bride. Ev^y- 
thing is cleared up, reconciliation 
follows, and Dorothea is betrothed to 
Hermann. 

Dorrit, Amy, heroine of Dickens's 
novel. Little Dorrit (1856). Bom and 
brought up in the Marshalsea prison, 
Bermondsey, where her family were 
immured for years owing to me im- 
prisonment of her father for debt, 
she has hardly reached the age of 
fourteen before she has b^un to do 
needlework for scantv wages. The 
prisoners worshipped her, the men in 
Bermondsey took off their hats when 
she appeared in the streets. When 
the family are restored to freedom 
and to comparative wealth she is the 
only one who does not become arro- 
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gant and selfish under the new condi- 
tions. She and Arthur Qennan fall 
in love and, when the troubles inci- 
dent to family opposition are all over, 
she elects to be married in the Mar- 
shalfifia. 

Little Dorxit might be kis tmtrtdy than 
tmldxuUy deecribed as Little Nell grown big 
or, in Mihon't phraee. "writ lar^B." But 
on that Tery account u&e it a more credible 
and therefore a more really and rationally 
pathetic figure. — ^A. C. SwniBUUiSp CharUs 
iHcktns OfM. Rn., 196, 29. 

Donit, WOUam, in Dickens's LiUle 
Dorrit, a weak, shy man, father of 
Amy, whose term as a debtor is so 
loag that he comes to be known as the 
PaSier of the Marshalsea. On be- 
coming heir to a large estate he is 



The Father of the Manhaleea ia to piti- 
ably worthy of pfty as well as of scorn that 
It would haye seemed impossible to heighten 
or to deepen the contempt or the compas- 
sion of the reader, but when he falls from 
adrersity to prosperity he succeeds in soar- 
ing down and sinking up to a more tragi- 
comic ignominy of more aspirixig degrada- 
tion. And his end is magnificent.— -Swim- 
BUKMB: CharUs DidunSt p. 47- 

Dofji John, title and hero of an old 
ballad, frequently alluded to by the 
dnuodatists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. JohnO'Keefe 
adopted the name for one of the 
characters in his comedy, Wild Oats, 
Of Ae Strolling Gentleman, 

Doty the pet name of Mrs. Mary 
Peervbingle, the carrier's wife in The 
Cricket on the Hearth, a Christmas 
story by Dickens. The story has 
been dramatized by Boudcault. 

Dothebcys Hall (f.e., Hall where 
the bo3rs are done), the name of a 
York^ure school in Dickens's Nicho- 
las NicUeby (1838), kept by Mr. 
Wackford Squeers (9.9.), under whom 
Nicholas for a time was assistant. 
This caricature of the abuses in the 
country boarding-school system was 
efficacious in causing a complete 
reform. See also SioxB. 

The original of Dothebosrs Hall is still In 
etiftence at Bowes, some five miles from 
Barnard Castle. The King's Head Inn at 
Barnard Castle is spoken of In Nicholas 
NiddebybyNewmana Noggi.— -^olM end 
QMKif, April 9, 1875* 



Doubting Castle, in Bunyan's Fil- 
rrim's Progress, the abode of Giant 
I)espair (q.v,). 

Douglas, a family famous not only 
in Scotch history but in Scotch poetry 
and romance. After Bruce, BaHd 
and the Soulis had passed away, the 
Douglases, desoendantsof Sholto Dhu 
Glass, " the dark grey man," rose to 
unrivalled power. A^ Scott says ia 
his Tales of a Grandfather, they often 
cast their coronet into the scale 
against the Crown, and as Andrew 
Lang shows in his History of Scotland, 
too often their ambition was fatal to 
their country. But, as King Robert 
said at council in the Dominican Con- 
vent at Perth, the broad breast of 
Douglas had been Scotland's best 
bulwark. In Scott's eyes their patri- 
otism and martial renown covered a 
mtdtitude of sins. As the hero of 
Castle Dangerous (18^1), he takes 
" the good Sir James," brother-in-law 
of Bruce, who " loved better to hear 
the lark sing than the mouse squeak." 

Sir James was the firet of the Black 
Douglases. It is he whose very name 
was such a terror to his soutlmm foes 
that BngUsh mothers would frighten 
or padf V unruly children by threaten- 
ing to deliver them over to the Black 
Douglas. 

Hush ye. hush ire, little pet ye; 
Hush ye. hush ye, do not fret ye; 
The Black Douglas shall not get thee. 
Nursery Song quoted by Scorr in 
TaUs of a Grandfathtr, i, 6. 

Next in chronological order comes 
Archibald the Grim, m The Fair Maid 
of Perth (1828), an incarnation of all 
the pride and terror of the race, whose 
will was iron and whose word was law. 

The Red Douglases rose on the 
fall of the Black, their representative 
in the Waverley series is the Regent 
Morton Qames Douglas, Earl of 
Morton) ; loose in his loves, unscrupu- 
lous in his methods, greedy of the 
gold he scattered, and boimdless in 
the ambition which brought him to 
the blodc. He is the most significant 
fieure in the two romances uiat deal 
with Mary, Queen of Scota— PA* 
Monastery (1820) and The Abbott 
(1820) — ^whm he is drawn as the 
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embodiment of wise and beneficial 
statescraft in times made diiOGknilt by 
the strife of factions and the unruly 
spirits of the barons with whom he 
had to deal — as the man who, had he 
been bom without the bar sinister, 
would have been the most illustrious 
monarch of the unhappy Stewart line. 

Douglas, in John Home's tragedy 
of that name. See Norval, Young. 

Dottgias, Archibald, Earl of Doog- 
laiu appears in Shakespeare's I Henry 
Iv. The ally of the Percys when 
they rebelled against Henry IV, he 
kills Lord Strafford and Sir Walter 
Blunt, mistaking them for the king, 
at the battle of Shrewsbury Quly 23, 
1^3). When finally he meets the 
kmg, Prince Hal comes to his father's 
rescue and Douglas is put to fik;ht. 

Dooglafly Elleiiy heroine of S<x>tt's 
narrative poem, The Lady of the Lake. 

It is no profotmd study of an Ideal woman, 
but it is a true Highland girl, frankest, most 
oouraseons and most stainless of htaman 
creatures. In her simplicity there Is at once 
a gleam of frolic and a possibility of all the 
ttateliness which becomes a lady of the far- 
famed Douglas blood — Blackwood Maga- 
wiu4, July, z87x* 

Dowlas, Dick, in George Colman 
the Younger's comedy, 7m Heir at 
Law, son of D^el Dowlas, an old 
Go^pert shopkeeper, who, on account 
of the supposed loss of the son of Lord 
Duberly, succeeds to a peerage and 
an estate of £15,000 a year. See 
Pangloss, Dr. 

Dowling, Captain. " A great drunk- 
ard," who figures in Crabbe's 
Borough. 

Druce, FrandSy the famous English 
voyager and privateer, is the hero of 
Drake, an English Epic, by Alfred 
Noyes. 

Prands Drake — the deus ex mackina, at 
it were, of the Armada tragedy, clothed with 
terrors not of this world by the panic of his 
enemies — is a theme jpre-eminently suited 
for ei^ treatment; while tales of mutiny 
and torture, of fabulous treasure, and for- 
lorn hopes crowned with almost super- 
natoral success, provide a wealth of sturring 
episode that contrasts effectively with the 
beautiful love-idyll of the hero and Bess 
ol Sydenham. Nevertheless, through all, 
dearly discernible at intervals more or less 
frequent, is a sense of effort, culminating 
la a Twdfth— and final — Book which verges 
00 the petfuactory.— London /ithimmm. 



Drapiery M. B. (a suppositiocis 
Irish trader), the pseudonym under 
whidi Swift wrote his Drapier Letters 
(1724), a series of epistles directed 
against the introduction of " Wood's 
half-pence " into Ireland. Copper 
coin havin|; become scarce tom, 
William Vfo(A of Wolverhampton 
had received from the English govern- 
ment a patent to supply the demand 
to the amount of £80,000 by coining 
half -pence and farthings for fourteen 
vears. Swift denounced the patent 
because it had been obtained Bccae^ 
titiously through the Duchess of 
Kendal, the mistress of Geotse I, to 
whom Wood had pledged a uiare in 
the profits; because it had passed 
without consultation with eitlMsr the 
Lord Lieutenant or the privy ooundl 
of Ireland, and also and especially 
because it surrendered to an obacnre 
individual the right of exerdsing one 
of the highest privileges of the Crown. 
Swift succeeded in raising a storm of 
indignation in Ireland that made 
Ejng George quail; Wood was oom- 
pelled to withdraw his patent, and 
his copper coinage was totally sap- 
pressed. 

Dravot, Daniel, hero of a short 
story, The Man Who Would Be King, 
in Rudyard Kipling's Phantom Rick' 
show, A shrewd adventurer, he 
aspires to be ruler of Kafristan. '^th 
Peachey Camehan as his servant, he 
gains unlimited power over the native 
tribes. They deem him a god, give 
him and Camehan each a gold crown 
and divide the empire between them. 
Finally Dravot demands a wife; the 
girl puts his godship to a test by biting 
him; seeing the blood betrajrs him as 
a mere human being, he is put to 
death and Camehan is tortured and 
bsmished. J. M. Barrie pronounces 
this the author's masterpiece : " Poa- 
tively, it is the most audacious thing 
in fiction, and yet it reads as true as 
Robinson Crusoe.'* 

Drawcansir, in The Rehearsal, the 
Duke of Buckingham's burlesaue, is 
a noisy braggart meant especially as a 
caricature H the Almansor of Dry- 
den's Conquest of Granada. As de- 
scribed by Mr, Bayes, his anthor, he 
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is "a great fierce hero, that ^n^ts 
his mistress, snubs up kings, baffles 
armies and does what he wm without 
regard to good manners, justice or 
numbers " (7^ Rehearsaff Act iv, 
Sc i). So popular was the play that 
Ehrawcansir passed into a synonym for 
abra^;adoao. 

If Kwne Drawcasslr yoa aspire to draw, 
present him ravins, and above all law: 

Btson: Hints from Horace^ hi7Z» 

Henry Pieldinfi[ assumed the name 
of " Sir Alexander Drawcansir " in 
the editorship of the Caoenl Garden 
Journal. 

Dred, hero of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's novel of that name (18^6), a 
runaway negro living in the Dismal 
Swamp. 

Dreeme, Cecily in Theodore Win- 
throp's novel of that title (1872), the 
name assumed by Qara Denman 
when she dons male apparel and 
passes herself off as a man. 

Dromio of Ephesus and Dromlo of 
^racnae, in ShsUcespeare's Comedy of 
Errors, twin brothers, servants re- 
spectively of the twin Antipholuses, 
the sufiSz names being taken from the 
cities in which the two pairs of master 
and servant respectivelv settled after 
the family's disposal oy shipwreck. 
The first Dromio is a simpleton, but 
he of Syracuse is a merry rogue 
described by his master as: 

A tnwty villain, ilr, that very oft 

When I am duU with care and melandioly 

TJght^fMi my humor with his merry jests. 

Droody Bdwin, hero of Dickens's 
novel, The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
(1870), which mystery was left un- 
solved by the death of the author 
while the story was still running in 
monthly parts. Once a Week, Febru- 
ary 18, 1 87 1, first chronicled the fact 
that the name, though nothing else, 
was suggested by that of Dickens's 
neighbor, Edwin TTood, the keeper of 
a public house near Gad's Hill. 

Dmgger. Abel, in Ben Jonson's 
comedy, The Alchemist (1610), a 
simple-minded tobacco dd^er who 
applies to Subtle, the alchemist, for 
advice on the minutest points — ^how 
to set his shelves so as to secure good 



luck, on what days he might trust his 
customers, what days were unpropi- 
tious, etc. This was one of Garrick's 
favorite parts. Noticing his ^r- 
formance, Hannah More writes 
(1776): " I should have thought it 
as possible for Milton to have written 
Hudibras and Butler Paradise Lost 
as for one man to have played Hamlet 
and Drugger with so much excellence. 
There is a stor]^ that a young lady 
who had fallen in love with Garrioc 
as Hamlet was cured by seeinghim in 
Abel Drugger. On this hint Robert- 
son constructed his play DaM 
Garrich. 

Dryasdust, The Rev. Dr., a pre- 
tended assistant in the preparation of 
the Waoerley novels, first mtroduced 
in Scott's Antiquary as a correspond- 
ent of Johnathan Oldbuck. Ivanhoe 
is dedicated to this " grave anti- 
quary; " the introductory epistle to 
Nigd is addressed to him; he is 
feigned to be the editor of PeoerU of 
the Peak and the writer of the con- 
clusion to Redgauntlet. The name, 
which is admirably self-descriptive, 
has passed into literary and colloquial 
use as a synonym for a musty and 
dreary pedant. 

Truth is the Prussian Dryasdust, other- 
wise an honest fellow, excels all other Drv- 
asdusts vet known. I have often sorrowfully 
felt as if there were not in Nature, for dark- 
ness, dreariness, immethodic platitude any- 
thing comiwrable to him. — Caxlylb. 

DryfooflL in ll^niliam D. Howells's 
novel, A HaMord of New Fortunes, a 
Pennsylvania Gennan who has made 
a fortune and comes to New York to 
spend it. With the aid of PuUcerson, 
a pushing westerner, as manager, he 
establishes a journal entitled Every 
Other Week, of which BasQ Maxxrh 
becomes editor. He is vulgar, ignor- 
ant and coarse. His daughters, 
despite some superficial culture, in- 
hent his nature, their one devouring 
desire being to enter "society. 
Not so the son of the family, Coniad, 
whose sympathies are all with the 
laboring classes, the unfortunate and 
the downtrodden of the metropo- 
lis. Conrad is killed by a chance 
shot during a strike of street-car 
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(1728), was originally Lewis Theb* 
bald, the Shake^earean editor and 
critic. Colley Cibber, however, in- 
curred the enmity of Pope by bur- 
lesquing the farce. Three Hours after 
Marriage, and he eventually displaced 
Theobald as the hero of the satire. 
The choice of Theobald was suffi- 
ciently unjust — ^he was a man of more 
than average parts; but the substitu- 
tion of Cibber was absurd, as he was 
one of the liveliest wits of the day, an 
excellent actor, a successful dramatist, 
and a failure only as a Ppet. 

Dundreary, Lord, in Tom Taylor's 
comedy, Our American Cousin, a 

rical English " swell " of the titled 
courteous and well bred 
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though carrying himself with aristo- 
cratic nonchalance, foppish, indolent, 
absurd, with a befogged brain that is 
ever employed in ingenious misinter- 
pretations of the obvious. Originally 
the part was an insignificant one, 
containing only forty-seven lines, 
but when it was entrusted to £. A. 
Sothem he continuously added new 
jokes and new business until in his 
version Dundreary eventuallv over- 
shadowed Asa Trenchard, the 
** American Cousin," and became 
the chief feature in the play. 

Dunn, Davenport, hero of a novel 
of that name (1859) by C. J. Lever, 
a clever conmiercial swindler whose 
operations involve the f orttmes of 

Erinces and who is eventually " done" 
y his rival, Grog Davis." 
Dujifai, C. Augnste, an amateur 
detective introduced into three of 
Poe's tales—The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, The Mystery of Marie Roget, 
and The Purloined Letter — in all of 
which he is represented as rendering 
important services to the Parisian 
pouoe by unravelling apparently 
msoluble m3rsteries. Accordmg to a 
letter published (1879) in the New 
York World and signed F. D. C, the 
character was drawn after a real 
person, one C. Aug[uste Dupont, a 
man of acute analytical powers, who 
was frequently called in to aid the 
police in the manner Poe describes. 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue, 
indeed, Is very largely founded upon 



facts, which P. D. C. claims to have 
supplied to Poe, having learned them 
from Dupont himself, with whom he 
was very closely associated during a 
sojourn of seven vears in Paris. 
** Dupont," he adds, merely laughed 
when he saw his name disguised in 
Charles Baudelaire's translation, nor 
did he ever take offence at the liberty 
I had taken in sending to Poe the 
true facts of the solution of the mys- 
tery — ^facts which in their results 
were, of course, well known to the 
poUce authorities, although not in 
their details. Dupont had done more 
work for the police than ever came 
to Poe's knowledge: if Poe had not 
used the name tmder so thin a dis- 
guise he might have learned more, 
and perhaps wotild have written 
better and more astounding and 
analytical tales." 

Duplessis, lAarie, the name in real 
life of the Parisian courtesan who 
became the Marguerite Gauthier 
(q.v,) of Dumas's LaDame aux Came- 
lias and the Violetta Valery of La 
Traviata, 

D'Urberville, Alec, in Hardy's Tess 
of the D'UrhervHUs (1891), the 
seducer of the heroine. " Despite the 
touches of barbarism in his contours 
there was a singular force in the 
gentleman's face, and his bold, rolling 
eye." When Tess flees from the 
household in which he is the son and 
heir and she a mere servant. Alec 
experiences a brief fit of reform. He 
takes to field preaching;, and during 
his consequent wandenngs he again 
meets Tess. She has been abandoned 
hy her husband. Angel Clare. By 
misrepresenting Angel's feelings and 
intentions Alec persuades her to 
accompany him to Sandboume, and 
she ends by slaying her double 
betrayer. 

Durbeyfield, Tess, heroine of 
Hardy's novel, Tess of the D'Urber- 
wiles. Her father fancies himself a 
member of the leading county family, 
the D'Urbtrvilles. On the basis of 
Uiis suppc^ed relationship she applies 
for a position; is engaged through the 
snfluenoe of the euder son Alec, a 
debauched youth, who plans to 
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seduce her and succeeds. A child is 
bom and dies. Eight years later she 
marries Angel Ckure, who abandons 
her on the wedding night when she 
reveals to him her past. From being 
a victim of the natural vices of man 
she thus becomes a victim also of his 
conventional virtues. Both Alec and 
Angel eventually seek to regain her 
but Alec acts treacherously in regard 
to Angel and she kills him. 

Durginy Jeff, in Howells's novel, 
The Landlord of the Lion Inn (1897), 
is the titular landlord, described from 
his surly boyhood to his college days 
at Harvard ; and then to manhood and 
marriage with a woman of superior 
8ta.tion and culture. 

He was soperlor to moct men In beauty, 
force, win, temper; about scholarship he 
was indi£Ferent; the only equality he cared 
for was social equality, and, before he had 
been a year at college, he saw and knew he 
could never get that. His vanity was hurt, 
but he was not disheartened or in any way 
discredited to himself. He made no strumrle 
for the recognized unattainable, but he felt 
that there was a memorable day coming, 
soon or late, when he should get even with 
aome one of the persons who r e pr esented 
this unattainable.—!^. Y. Natumm 

Dtnriei James, in R. L. Stevenson's 
romance, The Master of BaUantrae 
(1889), is the titular " Master." He 
is for the Pretender; Henry, his 
brother, is for King George. Alison 
Graeme loves James, but when he is 
reported dead she makes a loveless 
marriage with Henry. James returns 
to make trouble between Alison and 
Hemy, who endures the double per- 
secution with patience and fortitude. 
The brothers at last meet in a duel. 

The Master feigps death and is 
buried by his Hindoo attendant, 
Secundra Oass, who has merely put 
him in a state of suspended animation. 
In digging him up again Secundra is 
interrui)tal by the arrival of Henry. 

anes lives just long enough to open 
eyes, — at which vital sign his 



brother falls dead. Both are buried 
in one grave in the western wilderness. 

The Master of BaUantrae is stamped with 
a magnificent unity of conception, but the 
story illuminates that conception by a series 
of scattered episodes. That lurid embodi- 
ment of fascinating evil, part vampire, par- 
Mephistopheles, whose grand manner and 
heroic abilities mifl^t have made him a great 
and good man, but for "the malady of not 
wanting." is the light and meaning of the 
whole book. Innocent and benevolent lives 
are thrown in his way that he may mock or 
distort or shatter them. Stevenson never 
came nearer than in this character to the 
sublime of power. — Walter Ralbigh: 
Robwt Louis SUvtnson, x895« 

Dnrward, Quentin, hero and title 
of a historical romance (1823) by 
Sir Walter Scott. A nephew of 
Ludovic Lesly (Le Balafr6}, he enrolls 
himself in the Scottish Guard of 
Louis XI of Fiance, saves the King's 
life in a boarhunt, wins the love of uie 
Countess of Croye, and finally mar- 
ries her. As Monseigneur de la Croye 
he reappears in the same author's 
Anne of Geirstein, where he serves 
under Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. 

littvaly Madame, in Fanny Bur- 
ney's novel Evelina (1778), the ter- 
rible grandmother through whom the 
heroine is related to the vulgar Brang- 
tons (9.V.). An English servant gin, 
she had doped with Evelina's grand- 
father and led him many years of 
hapless marriage in France. After 
his death and that of her second 
husband Duval , she returns to London 
just as Evelina is entering the fashion- 
able world there, and becomes the 
low comedy and low tragedy of the 
novel. 

She Is not only very awful hendf , with 
a French bourgeois vul^aritv thicklv over- 
laying her BnffUsh servile vulgarity, but she 
is surrounded by Evelina's city cousins, who 
have a cockney vulgarity of their own. and 
for whom she claims the girl's affection, 
together with her duty to herself. — ^W. D. 
HowsLLS: Btroines of PicHon, 
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East Lynne, in the novel of that 
name by Mrs Henry Wood, the 
ancestral home of the Vane family. 
See Vans, Ladt Isabbl. 



Ea^y, Sir Charles, in CoUey Gib- 
ber's comedy. The Cardess Husband 
(1704), a profligate fine gentleman yet 
so lazy, even in his amours, that " he 
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would rather loee the woman of his 
pursuit than go through any trouble 
m securing or keeping her." He 
leaves his love letters scattered about; 
he even forgets to lock his door 
against imminent detection; and, as a 
consequence, his wife knows all 
though she forgives all, until finally 
her patience and constancy win him 
back to her. 

EaqTi Jftck» hero of a romance of 
the s^ iff. Midshipman Easy, by 
Captain Frederick Marryat (1836), 
is the spoiled son of a so-called phil- 
osopher. He cruises about the world, 
has misfortunes, and at last good 
luck and a happy life. 

Ebony, a familiar name for Black- 
wood's Magajsine and for its proprie- 
tor, William Blackwood (1777-1834). 
It was first used in the Chaidee MS, 
an article that appeared in the num- 
ber for October, 18 17, in which Black- 
wood is introduced in these terms: — 
" And I looked, and behold a man 
clothed in plain apparel stood in the 
door of his house; and I saw his name, 
and idle number of his name; and his 
name was as it had been the colour of 
ebony." 

EccleSy Robert, in Geoige Mere- 
dith's novel, Rkoda Fleming, 

There It a ,0Kat deel that Is lovable 
about Robert Ecdet despite his weakness 
for drink and his general reckless conduct. 
Something in him reminds one of Mr^J'effer- 
son's ^le delineation of Rip Van Winkle; 
and if the novel had appeared later, Mr. 
Meredith might possibly have been told 
that he had tsJcen the clever American actor 
as a modd. Jonathan Bcdes plays a sub- 
ordinate part, but he never comes upon the 
stage wiuiout imxiressing the reader with 
his life-Uke reality.— London MonUng Post, 
October 18. 1865. 

Edgar^ in Shakespeare's King Lear, 
the legitmmte son and heir of Glou- 
cester. Plotted against by his elder 
but iUegitimate brother, he flies (ii, i), 
feigns madness (ii, 3; iii, 4-6; iv, i), 
and is restored to his place in the last 
act. ICs unsuspicious honesty and 
simplicity make him at first an ea^ 
prey to ms brother's schemes, but his 
patience and fortitude win out at last. 

Chiefly Interesting to that part of an 
audience which likes to be called upon to 
sympathise with virtue in distress and to 
have its curiosity excited by seeing a noble- 



man in the guise of a beggar ... He 
is a very good young man; but like many 
other good young men he is not interesting 
in himself — ^he is only the occasion c£ our 
interest in others. The drama neithc 



upon him nor moves by his means^and yet 
without him it would halt. — -KiCHAaD 
Grant Whitb, AOanUc MonOdy, July. 
1880. 

Edmimdy in Shakespeare's tragedy. 
King Lear (1605), the natural son of 
the Duke of Gloucester, who succeeds 
in disinheriting his younger brother 
Edgar, the legitimate issue. Botih 
Gonenl and Regan are in love with 
him, and the latter on her husband's 
death designs to marry him, but is 
poisoned by the jealous GoneiiL 

Edmund suggests lago; but with other 
minor differences— differences of person and 
of manner — there is this great unlikeness 
between them: Edmund u not spontane- 
ously malicious; he is only supremdy selfish 
and utterly unscrupulous. For he. too, has 
a co m prehensible reason for his base and 
cruel actions. It was not his fault that he 
was illegitimate. He was no less his Other's 
son than Edgar was; and yet he found him- 
self with a branded stigma upon his name. 
This is not even a palliation of his villainy; 
but it is a motive for it that may be under- 
stood, lago's villainy is the outcome of 
pure malignity of nature.— Ricbakd OaairT 
WKirs. 

Edward IV, Sng of England (1442- 
1483)1 appears in Shakespeare's his- 
torical dramas Henry VI (Parts II 
and III) and in Rtchard IIL In 
// Henry IV he appears only in 
V, I. as &dward, son of the Dtdce of 
York. In /// Henry /F he is intro- 
duced in Scene I as Earl of Mardi. 
On the death of his father at Wake- 
field (i, 4) he becomes Duke of York 
and oaimant to the throne. Defeat- 
ing the Lancastrians he was pro- 
claimed iCinff in London and secured 
his throne by his victory. May 4, 
1471, at Tewksbury (v, 4). The 
profligate character attributed to him 
by Shakespeare is historicaL 

Edwin, hero of a ballad by Oliver 
Goldsmith introduced into the Vicar 
ofWakefidd (1766) and there called 
The Hermit, but more generally 
known as Edwin and Angelina. 

In reply to the accusation that he 
had borrowed from Percy, Goldsmith 
wrote: " I do not think there is any 
resemblance between the two pieces 
in question. If there be any, his 
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ballad is taken from mine. I read it 
to Mr. Percy some ^ears a«o, and 
he told me, with tus usual good 
liumor, the next time I saw him, that 

he had taken my plan to fonn the 
frasmentG of Shakespeare into a 
ballad of his own." 

Edwin, hero of Henry Taylor't 
Edwin lie Fair, an Historical Drama 
(1843) which follows pretty closely 
the facts in the brief reign of the 
Saxon Edwin, bis luckless marriage 
to his cousin Elgiva, the annulment 
of that marriage through the iufiuence 
of Dunstan, the imprisonment of 
Edwin and his release by his parti- 
sans, the death of Elgiva at the htuids 
of some of Dunstan s adherents, the 
defeat and death of Edwin, and the 
terrible onslaught of the Danes which 
overwhelms Dunstan's party in the 
flush of victory while they are cele- 
brating their victory over Edwin. 
The b^ drawn character is Dunstan, 
who, whether he be the Dunstan of 
history or not, is at least natural and 



Eglamot^ in Shakespeare's com- 
edy. The Tw GentUmett of Vertna 
(1594), acharacter who aids in Silvia's 
escape frcnn bei father's court, 

Emoatt Lamoral, Cotmt of (152^- 
1566), a Flemish general and popular 
leader, who fought under Charles 
V and subsequently, though himself 
ft Catholic, m>posed the proselytizing 
schemes of Philip II and was treach- 
erously seized and executed in com- 
pany with the Count of Hoom. He 
IS the hero of Goethe's tragedy 
Egmotit (1768). 

Tor thfl exceptional popularity of t KT 
a dngls Hntencs from Mr. G. H. I I'l 
Lift t^ Go^lu nifBcientlr account*: \i 
m trasedy, crlti ci im nulna aad tot th 
Kj bat who] all it (aid. the nadcr kt 

at Binmot and Cllicbea. and fllne [!■ 
ijnn to the doea." That Cllircbi aa 
•eeurad (or her lover hla portion w be 
gentnl multitude there li no doubt, t h, 
atnost to la*. the cooneiion betwe^u .,ila 
p r ct t faa t of plebeian nnnen and her ariato- 
cratic adorer hai drawn upon Goetha more 



lunent the departure from liiitor? whicn 
made of tiie raadeh patriot the protector 
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4* be actaally wai. a reapectabla patar- 
famlUai. with a devoted wife of lofty birth 
and clcren children. Moral propriety and 
hixtorical truth were both hit with one 
raclcleaaly flung atone. — Saluriay Kitirm. 

Blaine. In the Arthurian cycle of 
romances there are several ladies of 
this name, chici among whom stands 
" the lily maid of Astolat " who fell 
in love with Lancelot and, learn- 
ing who he was and that be was 
bound to celibacy, pined away and 
died. In a juvemle poem Tennyson 
celebrated^ her as The Lady of SkaioU; 
later he included her story in his 
/iytft of the King. FoUowing the 
version of Sir Thomas Malory, in 
the prose MorU d'ArPntr, iii, 133 
(1470), Tennyson makes it her dyine 
request that her body shall be placed 
in a baige and thus conv^ed by a 
dumb sefvitor down the Iliames to 
King Arthur's palace. A letter ad- 
dre^ed to the king tells the story of 
her love and he orders it to be 
blazoned on her tomb. 

Bleanoi, heroine of Mrs. Ward's 
novel of that name. See Mamistt, 
Edwakd, 

Elena, heroine dl 0» Ihe Bne, a 
novel by Ivan Tourgenief , a pure and 
emotional girl, whose eyes are opened 
through love to the full comprehen- 
sion of life. Her passion for In^^ov 
develops womanhood in her virgin 
soul and sweeps all before it to a 
tr^c consummation. 

BUiabeth, heroine of a romance, 
EUtabtlk OH let BtOb at Siberie 
(1806), by Mme. Sophie R. Cottin, 
founded on the true story of Prascovie 
LepourloS. 

Elizabeth, the 1 8-year-old' dsu^- 
ter of Polish parents e^ed to Siberia, 
determined to seek the Czar in person 
and implore his pardon. She sets out, 
accompanied by an old priest who is 
on his way westward, but he dies 
before the journey is hglf done. She 
continues bravely on alone, crossing 
forests and rivers, triumphing over 
all dangers, until at last she reaches 
Moscow, Her story comes to the 
ears of the Bmpuor Alexander on 
his coronation day in 1801. he admits 
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told b^ Xavier de Maistre under the 
title Ln Jeune Siberienne. 

Elizabeth, in Elitabeth and Her 
German Garden (published anony- 
mously in 1898 but now known to be 
b^ Marie Annette, Countess von Ar- 
nun, nSe Beauchamp), is, like her 
creator, an £n|;lish woman married to 
a Gennan aristocrat. The latter is 
humorously styled "The Man of 
Wrath." Elizabeth, wearied of the 
empty splendors of dty life, persuades 
her husband to retire to an old f amiljr 
estate in the country and redeem it 
from decay. In the course of the 
narrative Elizabeth reveals herself as 
a vivacious and brilliant woman fuU 
of life and energy, of enthusiasm for 
nature; of delighted and delightful 
insight into human foibles. Further 
glimpses of the same character are 
afforded in sequels: The Adventures 
of Elitabeih in Rugen (1904). 

Elizabeth, daughter of the king 
of Hungary, and heroine of Charles 
Kingsley's dramatic po^. The 
Saint*s Tragedy, She is intended, 
says the author, as " a type of two 
great mental struggles of the Middle 
age; first, of that between Scriptural 
or tmconscious, and Popish, or con- 
scious, purity; in a word, between 
innocence and prudery; next, of the 
struggle between healthy htunan 
affection and the Manicluean con- 
tempt with which a celibate dergy 
would have all men regard the name 
of husband, wife, and parent. To 
exhibit this latter falseliood in its 
miserable consequences is the main 
object of my poem." 

Elizabeth, heroine of Miss Thack- 
eray's Slory of Eliiabeih, See GiL- 
icouR, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, Queen (1533-1603), ap- 
pears in many romances and dramas, 
but in none more effectively than in 
Sir Walter Scott's KenUworth, Ac- 
cording to tills authority she had a 
character " strangdy compounded of 
the strongest masculine sense, with 
those foibles whidi are chiefly sup- 
posed proper to the female sex. Her 
subjects had the full benefit of her 
virtues, which far predominated over 
her weaknesses; but her courtiers. 



and those about her person, had often 
to sustain sudden and embarrassing 
turns of caprice, and the sallies of a 
temper which was both jealous and 
despotic." To the Earl of Leicester 
she showed "all those li^ht and 
changeable gales of capnce and 
humour, whidi thwart or favour the 

grogress of a lover in the favour of 
is mistress, and she, too, a mistress 
who was ever and anon becoming 
fearful lest she should forget the 
dignity or compromise the authority 
of the Queen, while she indulged the 
affections of a woman." Yet, when 
by his own confession Leicester was 
"doubly false," and "doubly for- 
sworn," she foi*gave him, and saw in 
him, after the Countess's tragic 
death, " the object rather of compas- 
sion than resentment." 

Ellida, heroine of Ibsen's drama. 
The Lady from the Sea (Fruen fra 
Haoet), Ellida the lady from the sea, 
before her marriage with Dr. Wangel 
has been engaged to a stranger, a 
seafaring person, who exerdied a 
kind of hypnotic influence over her. 
Although he has long ago disappeued 
from her part of the countiy, the 
mere thought of him continues to 
have a power over her. With horror 
she discovers that even after her 
marriage she remains tmder his in-> 
fluence. When he returns to claim 
her she is on the point of leaving her 
home and her husband to follow him. 
But the kindness and love of Dr. 
Wangel, and the respect he shows for 
her own ind«)endence and liberty as 
an individual, even with r^;ara to 
her sickly infatuation, liberate her at 
last from the stranger's influence. 
In the decisive moment she elects to 
remain with her husband. 

Ellinor, in Miss Edgeworth's novel, 
Ennui (1809), an <Md Irish nurse, 
" the most delectable personage," 
thinks Francis Jeffrey {Essays, p. 
ei6), " in the whole tale^ . . . 
The devoted affection, infantine 
simplidty, and strange, pathetic elo- 
quence of this hau-sava^, kind- 
hearted creature afford Miss Edge- 
worth occasion for many most original 
and characteristic representations." 
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BUioty Anne, herome of Jane 
Austen's novel, Persuasion (1818). 
Tender, suffering and sensitive, she 
is the most interesting of Jane 
Austen's women next to the blooming 
and joyous Emma Woodhouse. 

Of Anne Elliot [Migs Austen] wrote to a 
friend: "You may p^rhafs like her, as she 
is almost too good for me. She is too good 
for most of ns but not the less charming, and 
even the brilliancy of Elisabeth Bennett 
I>a]es a little before the refined womanliness 
of this delightful English lady . . . 
There can be no sort of question as to the 
absolute bliss of Anne Buiot and Captain 
Wentworth, who is another of those pleas- 
ant, manly naval officezB whom Miss Austen, 
drawing no doubt from material in her own 
faxnily circles, depicts so delightfully. — 
Austin Dobson. 

Dear Anne EUiotl — sweet, impulsive, 
womanly, tender-hearted — one can almost 
hear her voice, pleading the cause of all true 
women. . . . Her words seem to ting 
In our ears after they have been spoken. 
Anne EUiot must have been Jane Austen 
bersdf , speaking for the last time. There 
is somethmg so true, so womanly, about her, 
that it is impossible not to love her. She is 
thebright-^ed heroine of the earlier novds, 
matured, chastened, cultivated, to whom 
fidelity has brought only greater depth and 
sweetness instead of bitterness and pain. — 
Ladt Anns Thackeray Ritcbix: Jans 
Austen^ CcmhUl Maganiu. 

EUiot, Sir Walter, of Kellynch Hall, 
in Persuasion^ father of Anne and one 
of Jane Austen's most amusing bores, 
vam and pompous and ever mastered 
by appearances. Having to let 
iLellyndi he is properly condescending 
over the business, but is kind enough 
to admit that his tenant, Admiral 
Croft, is the best looking sailor he 
ever saw, and even goes so far as to 
say that if his own man had the 
arranging of the Admiral's hair he 
should not be at all ashamed to be 
seen with him. 

Ellison, Kitty, heroine of A 
Chance Acquaintance, by W. D. 
Howells (1873). A western girl, she 
has had none of the advantages of 
fashionable finishing schools, but has 
been reared among sensible people, 
who attended to the homely duties 
of life and had orXy time to spare for 
heartfelt interest in Abolitionism. 
Prom the glimose we get of her past 
it is ea^ to see now wefl it encour^ed 
the independence and individuality 



of her character and the humor which 
rarely fails her. See Akbu&ton, 
Miles. 



With Qtty Mr. Howells has been 
markably successful; he has drawn a really 
charming girl and how difKcult and rare a 



thing that is to do every novel reader can 

maldttff, 
her innocence, her readiness to be pleasea. 



tmng X 
testify. 



y. All her part in the love-maldi 



her kindness toward Arburton's foibles, her 
sensitive dignity, her charming humor, 
belong to a real human belngj not to the 
familiar lay figure. — N, Y. NaUon. 

Eloisa, the heroine and the feigned 
writer of Pope's Epistle from Eloisa 
to Ahelard, m which the lady, im- 
mured in her convent, pours out her 
passion for her lost love. Hallam 
holds that Pope has done injustice 
to Heloisa's character, in putting into 
her mouth sentiments proper only to 
an improper woman, nier refusal to 
marry Abelard arose, not from an 
abstract predilection for the name of 
mistress above that of wife, but from 
her disinterested affection, which 
would not deprive him of the pros- 
pect of ecclesiastical dignities, to 
which his genius and renown might 
lead him. As to Abelard (q.v,) he 
would willingly have repaired by mar- 
ria^ the injury that he had done her. 

Blsle| the heroine of Longfellow's 
dramatic poem of The Golden Legend, 
in love with Prince Henry von Aue. 
See AuE, in volume n. 

Elsmere, Robert, hero of a novel 
so entitled (1888) by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. A young, sensitive clergyman, 
fresh from the old world environment 
of Oxford, he marries Catherine Ley- 
bum, a woman of sternly orthodox 
mind, who loves him but can neither 
understand nor sympathize with him 
when he finds that ne must renounce 
the conventional conception of Chris- 
tianity for a more liberal faith, better 
fitted, as he thinks, to the needs of 
the age. Heartbroken bv his apos- 
tacy, Catherine nevertheless accom- 
panies him to London, where he works 
among the poor on the east side, and 
founds a new brotherhood of Chris- 
tians. In tile introduction to The 
Case of Richard MeyneU (McClure*s 
Maganne, 1913) Mrs. Ward says that 
'' Elsmere is a figure of pure imagina- 
tion, inspired and odored as all such 
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figures are» by the actual human 
experience amid which he was con- 
ceived. In the picture of the Squire 
those who knew Mark Pattison at 
Lincoln College may have recognized 
a few of his more obvious traits." 

Squire Wendover is the friend 
whose opinions on the question of 
evidence as applied to the story of 
Christ have great weight with Els- 
mere. See Casaubon, Grey, Hbnst, 
and Langhah. 

Elton, Mrs., in Jane Austen's novel, 
Emma, the finished type of a femi- 
nine bore. 

Whether she la Irrftating poor Bmxna 
AS she dines at Hartfield in lace and pearls, 
patronising sweet, patient Jane Fairfax, 
exploring at Box Hill, or officiating at Mr. 
Knightley's strawberry party with a little 
basket and a pick riband, she is always 
intolerable. Mrs. Elton goads even Jane 
Into a bitterness and an eloquence* very 
rare in Miss Austen's heroines; she is worse 
still with her underbred chaff upcm Jane's 
engagement. 

Elvira, in Diyden's drama, The 
Spanish Friar (1680), the wife of 
Gomez, a rich old banker. She is 
assisted by Friar Dominick in an 
intrigue with Colonel Lorenzo, who 
turns out to be her own brother. 

Emanuel. Paul, in Charlotte 
Brontd's ViUette, the principal of the 
Brussels school in which Lucy Snowe 
obtains employment as a 'teacher. 
He is drawn after M. Hdger, proprie- 
tor of the school where the author 
herself was a t^u^her. 

Charlotte BrontA's genius was ardently 
impatient of the actual; it cared only for 
its own. At the least hijat from experience 
it was off. A glance, a gesture of M. 
H6ger's was enough to nre it to the concep- 
tion of Paul Emanud. He had only to say 
a kind word to her, to leave a book or a box 
of bonbons in her desk (if he did leave bon- 
bons) for Charlotte's fire to work on him. 
She had only to say to herself, "This little 
man is adorable in friendship. I wonder 
what he would be like in love, and she saw 
that he would be something, though not 
altogether, like Paul Emanuel. She had 
only to fed a pang of half-htmiorous, half- 
remorseful affection for him, and she felt 
what Lucy felt like in her love-sick agony. 
As for Madame H^er. Madame's purely 
episodic jealousy, her habits of surv^lance, 
her small inscrutabilities of behavior, be- 
came the fury, the perfidy, ^e treachery of 
Madame Bedc. For treachery and perfidy 
and agony and passion were what Cmvlotte 
wanted for Vf&efte.— May SmcLAn. Tlu 
Three Brontis. 



Emile, hero of a didactic romance, 
Emile ou de rEduccUion (1762), by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

The book opens with discassions 
of a system of education which might 
develop first the perfect man and 
tiien the perfect woman. The process 
is next shown in actual opmUion; 
the perfect man is developed m Rmtl<*, 
the perfect woman in Sophie. They 
meet and fall in love. The perfect 
tutor superintends their marriage. 
The couple live happy among woods 
and fields, but in an evil hour they 
decide upon a visit to Paris. The 
artificial atmosphere of society stifles 
their better natures, the^ succumb to 
the corruptions of the oty, fall away 
and are separated. Afterwards Emile 
beinjg; wrecked on a desert island, finds 
a pnestess there who is no other than 
the lost Sophia and thcry are reunited. 
Restored to their pristine virtue tfaey 
renounce the conventional world ana 
in the bosom of nature they live 
happy ever after. A famous episode 
in tiae book is the Confessions of a 
Savoyard Vicar. 

Emilia, in Shakespeare's Othdlo, 
the wife of lago, whom he suspects of 
tmdue intimacy with the Moor. 

Emilia, the heroine of Chaucer's 
Knight's Tale and all other versions 
of the story of Palamon and Arcite 
(see Palamon). A beautiful lady of 
hi^h birth she was beloved bv both 
knights and was won by Palamon. 
ShsJcespeare gives the name to an 
attendant on Hermione in A Winter's 
Tale; but has made it roedall^ not- 
able as the name of lago s wife in the 
tragedy of Othdlo, introduced in ii, i. 
She reveals her husband's perfidy and 
he stabs her. 

Emily, Little, in Dickens's DaM 
Coppeiiield, the niece of Daniel 
Peggotty. David meets her when 
they are both children and falls in 
love with her infantile graces. Later 
she is engaged to Ham Fe^otty, but 
elopes witia the fasdnatmg Steer^ 
forth, who sp^dily tires of her. 
P^gotty sets out on a long search 
for her and her seducer, learns of the 
seducer's death, finds her and brings 
her home. SeePsGGOTTT. 
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Ibiid. See Geraint. 

Enotiarbtity in Shakespeare's trag- 
edy, Antony and Cleopatra, a friend 
of Antony, bluff rougnspoken, clear- 
sighted. 



Bnobarbos, who leei through every wQe 
and snile of the queen, la aa It were a dioma 
to tfie play, a looker-on at the game; he 
•tanda dear of the golden haae which makes 
ttp the atmoai>here around Cleopatra; and 
jret he la not a mere critic or commentator. 
• • . Bnobarbua himaelf la under the 
Influence of the charm of Antony, and alaya 
himaelf becauae he haa wronged his master. 

DOWDBN. 

^licene, in Ben Jonson's comedy, 
Bptcene, or the Silent Woman (1610), 
is introduced to Morose by his prodi- 
gal nephew Delphine as a alent 
woman who will make him the wife 
he seeks. For Morose is a selfish 
egotist, hating all noise and alL sound 
save that of nis own voice. In the 
midst of the wedding festivities, 
which Delphine and his friends en- 
liven by their uninvited presence. 
Epicene finds her tongue and displays 
an obstreperous temper. Morose, m 
despair, agrees that if Delphine can 
obtain a divorce he will settle an 
allowance on him and make him his 
heir. Delphine then reveals that 
Bpicene is a boy in disgniise. 

Erminia. in Tass(?s Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575), a Syrian maiden in 
love with the courteous and chivalric 
Tancred, although he had conquered 
her father, the King of Antioch, who 
was slain in his last battle, and had 
made a prisoner of herself. During 
the si^ie of Jerusalem bv the cru- 
saders under Tancred, she donned 
the armor of Qorinda, sallied out into 
the Christian camp and after many 
adventures found ner hero, wounded 
almost to death, and nursed him back 
to life and health. Her subsequent 
Date is not recorded. 

BscaxiMgnaSy Coontess d% in 
Motif's comedy of that name (167 1) 
is a caricature of the flatuloit pre- 
tence of the rustic noblesse. Ignorant 
and silly, she has brou^^t back from 
a two months' visit to Faris a cheap 
imitation of Parisian ways and wor& 
'-^ the great bewilderment of her 
peasant servants. She finds her 



neighbors insupportable with " their 
airs of impertinent equality," but to 
pass the time away she flirts with 
Monsieur the Cotmdllor and Mon- 
sieur the Receiver of Taxes, while her 
heart is given to a young town gallant 
who makes fun of her bc£ind her back. 

Bsher» Sir Ralph, hero of Leigh 
Htmt's historical romance. Sir Ralph 
Esher, or Memoirs of a Gentleman of 
the Court of Charles II (1833), cast 
in the form of an autobiography. 

Sir Ralph tells how he happened 
to catch a vagrant feather from the 
cap of Miss Stewart, which he pre- 
sented to the lady with so much grace, 
that Kins[ Charles was movea and 
invited him to Court. There he 
gained the confidence of Lady Castle- 
maine, discovered an old acquaint- 
ance in Nell Gwynne, found some- 
times a friend, and sometimes an 
enemy ia tiie versatile Duke of Buck- 
inghaim, fraternized with many emi- 
nent literaxy men, fought against 
the Dutch under the Duke of York, 
won the esteem of Sir Philip Heme, 
was his confidant in a love affair 
and braved the plague of London 
for his sake, became enamored of 
a young lady believed to be the 
natural daughter of the Duke of 
Ormond, but who turns out to be the 
lawful offspring of Lord Waringstown, 
and finally closes the narrative with 
the double marriage of Sir Philip 
Heme and himself to the ladies of 
their affection. 

Esmeralda, in Victor Hugo's Notre 
Dame de^ Paris (1831), a gypsy girl 
who, with tambourine and ^oat, 
dances in the streets of mediaeval 
Paris. Her beauty is unadorned 
almost to the point of nudity, yet 
she remains pure and undefiled. She 
is in love with a captain in the gendar- 
merie of Louis XI, but the creature 
who loves her best is Quasimodo, the 
htmchback bell-ringer, for whom she 
feds only a mixture of repugnance 
and pity. When she is accused of 
witchcraft she flies to the belfry 
where Quasimodo conceals her for a 
time, but she is eventually gibbeted. 
Bsmeralda is one of the many imita- 
tions of Goethe's Penella (s*'-)* 
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Esmondy BeatriZy in Thackeray's 
novel, Henry Esmond (1852), a bril- 
liant, heartless, capricious beauty, 
the daughter of Lady Castlewood, 
who failms in her efforts to become 
the wife of a duke or the mistress of 
a king, marries her brother's tutor, 
for whom she secures by intrigue the 
rank of bishop. " She was miperi- 
ous," we are told, " ^e was hght- 
minded, she was flighty, she was 
false. She had no reverence for 
character and she was very, very 
beautiful." Yet she was of the 
earth earthy. She reappears in the 
Virginians (1857) as the aged 
Baroness de Bernstein, her face red 
with rouge and redder with punch, 
hobbling about on her tortoise-shell 
cane, and making modest youths 
and maidens blush for her coarseness. 

ThAckeniy is believed to have found a 
prototype for her, not in real life, but in 
nittory. She is a rifadmento, so it is 
asserted, of the fomous and infamous 
Elisabeth Chudleigh. who in George II 's 
day claimed to be uie Duchess of Kingston, 
who really was the Countess of Bristol, who 
set Britiui Parliament and people by the 
ears in the effort to decide her pretentions, 
who was finally adjudged guilty of bigamy 
and escaped to Europe, where she filled the 
Imperial Court of St. Petersburg and the 
Papal Court at Rome with the noise of the 
scandals of her later life. See Crocqdilx, 
Lady. 

Esmondi Henry, the hero and the 
feigned autobiosrapher of the His- 
tory of Henry Esmond, a historical 
novel by W. M. Thackeray (1852). 

Routed to be the illegitimate son 
of lliomas Esmond, Viscount of 
Castlewood, he is baptized Thomas, 
but in boyhood is taken to the family 
seat and renamed Henry. His 
father is killed at the battle of the 
Boyne. The Castlewood estate and 
titles pass to Francis Esmond, by 
whom, and by his wife Rachel, Hany 
is kindhr treated and educated wiUi 
their children, Beatrix and Frank. 
Francis Esmond, mortally wotmded 
in a duel with Lord Mohan, on his 
deathbed confesses to Harry that he 
is really legitimate and the rightful 
heir, fiarnr keeps the confession to 
himself. H!e pl^s to bring over the 
Pretender in disguise. That volatile 



gentleman (see Jambs Stuart) falls 
m love with Beatrix and forfeits all 
his chances by an amatory escapade. 
The two Esmonds renounce their 
allegiance, break their swords in 
James's presence, and return just 
m time to hear Greorge I proclaimed 
king of England. Beatrix follows the 
prince to the continent. Hairy, who 
had been in love with Beatrix, ends 
by marryine her mother and emi- 
grates with her to America. 

Ethelberta, heroine of The Hand of 
Ethelberta, a novel (1876) by Thomas 
Hardy. The daughter of Chickerell, 
a butler, she becomes a governess in 
the home of Sir Ralph Petherwin; 
elopes with and marries the son; loses 
husband and father-in-law soon after- 
ward; and takes a position as com- 
panion to her mouier-in-law. She 
shocks Ladv Petherwin by publishing 
a volume of poetry and, being cut on 
in her will, becomes a public enter- 
tainer with a shrewd eye to whatever 
may offer in the matrimonial way. 
Eventually she accepts Lord Mount- 
derc, an aristocratic debauchee, 
whose wealth enables her to provide 
for her none too reputable brothers 
and sisters. 

Ettrick Shepherd, one of the con- 
versationalists at the Noctes Ambro- 
siana, of which Christopher North 
was the presiding genius. He is easily 
recognizable as James Ho^. 

Euphorion, in Goethe's ?b«5< (Part 
II, Act iii), the result of the union 
between Faust and the Greek Helena, 
summoned up by magic arts from the 
shades. He is a beautiful boy, repre- 
senting modem poetry, with Byron as 
the concrete personality in whose 
traits the abstract idea has been 
dothed. A wild, free, aspiring child, 
Euphorion throws himself singing 
from a rock, expecting to fly, and falls 
dead at his parents' feet. From the 
abode of shades his spirit calls to his 
mother and draws her after him. 

Bttphorion, the winged son of Paust and 
Helen, ... is the genius of modem 
poetry in its most finished form, romantic 
passion dad in the perfection of rlatsicsl 
beauty. With the lyre in his hand he rises 
idngi^ from the earth and the parents, fuU 
cl anidety and delight, listen to the itrange. 
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fall-aotiTiding. heart-moving tones of his 
voice. It is well known tiuit Goethe in- 
tended in this wilful and wanton sprite to 
oommemorate the life of Bsrron, tne poet 
whom, among modems, he admired and 
valued above all others. — ^H. H. Boybsxn: 
Coeths and SckilUr, p. 264. 

Evphrasiay in Arthur Murphy's 
tragedy, The Grecian Daughter (1772), 
saves irom. starvation her aged father 
Bvander, King of Syracuse, when he 
was dethron^ by Dionysius the 
Younger and confined in a rodcv 
dungeon, by nourishing him with 
TnilV from her own breast. In his 
baffled rage Dionysius would have 
put Evander to death but Euphrasia 
stabbed the tyrant to the heart. 
Murphy invented his history for the 
occasion. The tale was ori^nally 
told by Valerius Maximus (De rietate 
in Parentis, v. 4) of a young Roman 
matron who in tlxis fashion nourished 
bar imprisoned mother. Festus, a 
later writer, changed the mother into 
the father, and Murphy, accepting 
Pestus's version, laid the scene in 
ancient Syracuse and altered names 
and circumstances to suit himself. 
There was, however, a Grecian 
daughter Xantippe, who so preserved 
the life of her fathor Cimonos when 
he was imprisoned in a dungeon in 
Rome, on the site of the church of 
St. Nicholas in Carcere. B^ron vis- 
ited the dungeon and descnbes it in 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage (iv, 148): 

There is a dungeon in whose dim drear light 

What do I gaze on? 

An old man, and a female young and fair 

Pre^ as a nursing mother in whose veins 

The blood is nectar. 

Here youth offers to old age the food 

The milk of his own cift ... It is her sire 

To whom she renders back the debt of blood. 

Ea^raaia, heroine of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's drama, Philaster or 
Looe Lies Bleeding (1608), whose love 
for the hero leads her to don male 
apparel and enter his service. She 
unintentionally excites his mad jeal- 
ousy by attracting the love of the 
Princess Arethusa, but all comes right 
when her true sex is revealed. 

Buphrasia't passion is a child's wholly 
Imaginative worship springing from a child s 
preoonoeived ideal of the manhood she sees 



embodied in visible shape by the hero of her 
visions. Her passion asks for and wins no 
recompense of love, demands ao response, 
claims nothing save the inalienable right to 
give, and throughout no jarring note of jtre- 
mature womanhood taints the fredmess and 
freedom of the image, and no words in all 
the plav ring truer than her own appraise- 
ment of the life she is eager to sumaider: 

'Tis not a life. 
*Tl8 but a piece of childhood thrown away. 

EttphtieSy hero of two romances by 
John Lyly: Euphues, or the Anatomy 
of Wit (1581), and Euphues and his 
England (15S2). The name is derived 
from Roger Ascham, who in his 
Schoolmaster (1570^ had enumerated 
among the essential qualities of a 
child that which Socrates had called 
Effif/ut, or personal attractiveness of 
mind and body. Euphues, a native 
of Athens, goes to Naples and there 
wooes LudUa, daughter of the gover- 
nor, who is already pledged to his 
friend Philautus. The friends quarrel 
and exchange long letters full of ex- 
travagant conceits, but when Ludlla 
jilts Euphues for a third lover they 
are reconciled and join in bewailing 
the inconstancy of woman. Euphues 
returns to Athens and writes long 
letters to his friends on education 
and religion. These constitute the 
bulk of &e book, and it was for their 
sake that it was written. The work 
is far more serious and earnest than 
is generally supposed. Charles KLugs- 
ley calls it " as brave, righteous and 
pious a book as any man need desire 
to look into; " but it is full of the 
verbal affectations, quaint conceits 
and painful elaboration of style, 
which, though common enough in the 
court circles of Queen Elizabeth, were 
first given literary form in this book, 
and hence gained the name of 
" Euphuism." The book was held ^ 
in high estimation by most of Lyly's 
contemporaries, and was extensively 
imitated. Euphuism became the 
rage. Shakespeare, however, ridi- 
culed it in the character of Armado 
in Lave*s Labor's Lost, as did Ben 
Jonson in Fastidious in Every Man 
out of His Humor, The character 
of Su: Pereie Shafton, in Scott's 
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was its reality: " In spite of crudi- 
ties, absurdities, impossibilities, it 
remains most singularly and start- 
lingly alive. In Jane Eyre Charlotte 
Bront6 comes for the first time into 
her Idnsdom dt the inner life. She 
grasps we secret, unseen springs; in 
her narrow range she is master of the 
psychology of passion and of suffer- 
vagt whether She is describing the 
agony of the child Jane, shut up in 
that terrible red room, or the anguish 
of the woman on the morning of that 
wedding day that brought no wed- 
ding." 



Bxzdin, Sir» in Byron's poem, Lara 
(1814), a ** stem stranger '^who recog- 
nizes LAra at the table of Lord Otho* 
but, ere he distinctly formulates his 
charge, accepts the proposal made by 
Otho that the matter shall be decided 
by a dud. At the appointed time 
Lara appears but Bzzelin is never 
heardofmore. It isdimly hinted, how- 
ever, that on the &tal eve a serf had 
seen a huntsman cast a dead body into 
the river dividing Lara's lands from 
Otho's and that a star of knighthood 
blazed upon the corpse's body. The 
reader is left to his own oonduaons. 



Fadden, Chlsmiie (f.e., Jimmie), 
the hero of various stones and 
sketches by Bdward M. Townsend 
and also of a drama. He was a direct 
study from Ufe, the original being one 
Patnck O'Connell, better known as 
" Chuck Conners " (i85*-i9i3). who, 
because of his fanuliaritv with the 
Chinese quarter in New York and his 
influence over its denizens, was often 
called " The White Mayor of China- 
town." 

It wai Ug inimitable Bowery epeedi 
which made Chuck to coimlar. He b«:»me 
a celebrity because of hit quaint phiiosophy 
delivered in the Bowery dialect. His saioon 
became a place for every slum vititor to see, 
and thev would stand and wait for some of 
the wisdom of the east side to drop from his 
lips in his own vernacular. Chuck did not 
hesitate to take advantage of this, and 
capitalised it for all it was worth. It was 
Conner's wife who wrote his book. Bowery 
I4ftt which had quite an extensive sale. 

All over the country Americans who 
have made trips through New York's China- 
town will discuss Chuck Conners to-day. 
Pew of those who visited the place failed to 
see him. Many of them were in the parties 
he guided through the mvsterious under- 
ground passases and darx ways of that 
qvarter.-»N. r. Oobt, May 10. Z9X3- 

FAdladeen, in Moore's LaHa Rhook 
(18 1 7), the chamberlain of Aureng- 
sebe s harem, appointed to escort 
Lalla Rhook from X>elhi to Cashmere. 
** A judge of eversrthine from the 
paneling of a Circassian s eyelids to 
the deepest questions of science and 
literature," he is severely critical of 
die tales recited by a minstrel in the 



lady's train and correspondingly 
chagrined when the poet turns out to 
be ner afiSanoed brid^[room and his 
future master. The portrait was 
recognizably drawn fxx>m Francis 
Jeff rev, whose " sententious smart- 
ness is cleverly imitated. Fadla- 
deen's remorse and contrition at his 
mistake is thought to have been sug- 
gested by the change which came over 
the mood of the Edinburgh Raiew 
when it discovered that B^ron was a 
Whig. Hence it is amusing to find 
in jS^rey's review of Italia Shook an 
allusion to 

the omniscient Padladeen. the magnifioeat 
and most infallible nana chamberlain of 
the Haram isie) — whose sayings and re- 
marks, we cannot help observing, do not 
agree very well with the character which is 
assigned to him — ^being for the most part 
very smart, sententious and acute, and by 
no means solemn, stujrfd and pompous, as 
was to have been expected." — P. jBaFFSKT: 
Essays, p. 449. 

Fag, in Sheridan's comedy of The 
Rivals, a lying servant to Osiptain 
Absolute, who " wears his master's 
wit as he does his lace, at second- 
hand." 

I am Quite conscious of my own Immuni- 
ties as a tale>teller. But even the menda- 
cious iff. Pag . . . assures us: that, 
though he never scruples to tell a He at his 
master's command, yet it hurts his con- 
sdenoe to be found out.— ^ni W. Scon. 



Fagin, in Dickens's novel, 
Ttoistf a fawning, crafty old Jew, a 
receiver of stolen goods, eo^tloying a 
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ntunber of confederates, chiefly boys, 
whom he trains up as pickpockets and 
petty thieves. After a long life of 
crime he is sentenced to death for com- 
plicity in the murder of Nancy Sikes. 

It waa eighteen yean since Ivanhoe had 
ai>peared. and what a contrast between its 
Jewish personage and the character in this 
the next work of a great English writer in 
which a Jew plays a prominent r61el In the 
one the charm, in the other the disgrace 
of the work; in the one the possessor of all 
human virtues, in the other of all human 
vices; the one a plea for kindness toward a 
community at that time still unrecognised 
as worthy of the rights of men and women, 
the other calculated to reawaken all the old 
thoughts if ever they had died out, 'of the 
baseness and wickedness of the Jews. — 
David Philipson: Th€ Jtw in English 
Fiction, p. 89. 

Fairchild Famfly, an interesting 
group described by Mrs. Sherwood in 
The History of the Fairchild Family , 
or the Child's Manual (1818), which 
enjoyed a vast popularity with several 
generations of child readers. A new 
edition was called for in 1880. 

The family consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairchild, their three children, 
and two servants, John and Betty. 
They lived in the countrv, and it does 
not appear that Mr. Fairchild had 
any particular occupation, except 
bein^ oppressively good. A sort of 
married Mr. Barlow, without his fund 
of general information, he never lost 
an opportunity of giving a religious 
turn to the conversation. 

Mrs. Fairchild was as solemn and 
instructive as her husband, though 
she was a lady with a past. There 
bad been a time, as she mformed her 
children, when " if she could but 
escape punishment, she did not care 
what naughty things she did." In 
these unregenerate days, she would 
pinch Shodc, her aunt's lap-dog, or 
puU his tail and she also " used the 
cat ill." As might be expected the 
children were prodigies of precocious 
piety. 

Fairfax, Jane, in Jane Austen's 
novel, Emmat a gentle, patient girl, 
an anticipation of Anne BUiot in 
Persuasion, 

Faiiford, Alan, in Scott's Red^aunt- 
let (i82d), a young Scotch sohcitor, 
son of Akzander or Saunders Fair- 



ford, and the devoted friend of the 
hero, Darsie Latimer, whose sister 
he marries. According to Lockhart, 
Scott drew his own portrait in this 
character. 

Faithful, in Bunyan's prose alle- 
gory. The Pilgrim's Progress (1678), 
a companion of Christian on a part 
of his jotuney toward the Celestial 
City ^ At Vanitv Pair both pilgrims 
are seized. Faithful is condemned by 
Justice Hategood to be burned alive. 
His soul is taken to heaven in a 
chariot of fire. 

Faithful Jacob^ hero of a sea-tale by 
Captain Predenck Maryatt — Jacob 
Faithful, or the Adventures of a Water- 
^f^n (1835). Born on a Thames 
lighter, Jacob, up to the age of eleven, 
has never set toot on shore. The 
craft is manned by his father, mother 
and himself. One of his first acts, on 
beginning life ashore, is to sell his 
mother's asses for £20. At fourteen 
he is bound apprentice to a waterman, 
when his real adventures begin. 

Fakredeen, in Disraeli's Tancred, 
a young emir who is always head over 
heels in debt but finds a certain joy 
in the fact. " Fakredeen," says the 
author, '' was fond of his debts; they 
were the source, indeed, of his only 
real excitement, and he was grateftd 
to them for their stirring powers." 
In this respect he resembled young 
Disraeli; — ^nor in this respect alone: 

There is in the emir's political character 
the most curious mixture of lofty aims and 
ambiguous conduct, of faith in an idea and 
faith in intriirue; and this is characteristic 
of Disraeli himself when he is about to 
throw himself into active political life.-— 
Gborgb Brandbr. 

Faliero, Marino, the forty-ninth 
Doge of Venice, elected 1554, is the 
hero of two great tragedies named 
after him, one by Byron (18 10), the 
second by Casimir Delavigne (1829). 
When 75 years of age he married 
Angiolina, a yotmg beauty. Soon 
after the union a giddy voung noble- 
man, Michel Steno, whom he had 
had occasion to rebuke in public, 
stuck up some indecent lines on the 
chair of state purporting that the 
Doge kept a young wife for the bene- 
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fit of others The Seoate ooodeomed 
Steoo to SL mooth's nnpnsooiDeiit; 
whereapoa the Doge, tncenaed at the 
tnadeqnacj c£ the sentence, joined in 
a plot against the lepnbUc Betrayed 
by Bertram, a fdlow conap ii ator, the 
I>o^ was bdieaded oo the Giant's 
Staircase. 

PalMsady the real hero of William 
Godwin's novel, Caia WiOums 
(i79f). A proud aristocrat, jealoos 
of hss gooa name and that of his 
&mily, he is goaded by intolerable 
insult to murder a d an gero us enemy, 
Tyrrd. Two innooent men suffer for 
the crime. Falkland, tearful of dis- 
than death, remains 



sQent. Finding that his secret is 
known to his secretary. Caleb Wil- 
liams, he makes him swear never to 
reveal it, threatening terriUe penal- 
ties if the oath be broken, "lam," 
he warns his dependant, "as mudi 
the fo(d of fame as ever; I ding to it 
as my last breath; though I be the 
bladcest of viUains, I will leave behind 
me a spotless and illustrious name; 
there is no crime so malignant, no 
scene of blood so horrible, in which 
that object cannot engage me." 
Finally the truth comes out, and 
Falkland dks of shame and a broken 
heart. See Williams. Caleb. 

Falstalf , Sir John, figures in I and 
n Hewy IV (1588), and in The 
Merry Wwes of Windsor {1^). The 
epilogue to // Henry IV pcxnnises 
that "our author wm contmue the 
story with Sir John in it " but Shake- 
speare obviouslv changed his mind, 
for the fat knight does not appear in 
the next {>lay S the series, Henry F, 
though his death is announced by 
Dall^ Tearsheet in a famous passage 
(II, lii). He makes his appearance, 
outside of the Shakespearean cyde, 
in operas by Balfe, Verdi and Nicolai, 
and also in a comedy by William 
Eenrick (1766) entitled Palstaff's 
Wedding, A Segud to the 2nd part of 
Henry IV. The latter, intended 
oA^naSLy ior publication in book 
form alone, was remodelled by the 
author for the stage and performed, 
April 12, 1766, for tiie ben^t of Love, 
who took the titular rfile. See also 
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•cter that ever wm ioTaifeed. Sir Johtt 

Mututu SB ths flund'a 
fiot to neak it p io laa a ly , 
fahifM cTtha n&t d wit 
^^ bodOy." We axe aa wall ae- 
Qiiainfad witli Us 
has 
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tber naake tbat way. aa he 
Us fat sidea with 
lean earth as he 
FOrtalTs wit Is 
stittttlaa; 

80odf4iatvfe| aa over4lowiiis of ^1^ love of 
UM^iter and sood fdlowriup; a wMa^ vent 
to Us heart's tmm, and o v e t ^i umeu tmspt 
with Umadf and o*hcra. — Whuam Has- 



He is a Bum at onoe jooBS and old. 
prisiiic asid fat. a dope and a wit, 
and wicked, weak in principle and leaolote 
by coBStitatioBa cowardly in MppeaiBBce and 
facBYe la reality, a knave witbont maHce. a 
Uar witlioat deceit, and a knieht. b Mitle- 
maB aad a aoklier withovt either Sgidtf, 



Omtk* Drmmatic 
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That OoMa Bess ahonld have derfred to 
aae Plalstaff malting love piaves her to liave 
been, as iadeed she was, a gmes minded old 
baoMo- Shakespeare has evaded tlie diffi- 
CBl^ with great skiO. He knew that Pal- 
staa coBld not be in love: and lias ndxed but 
a Httle, a very little, ^nwOti with Us fbrtone- 
hontingcoartsUp. Bat the Flslstaff of the 
Jfcrry Trvt«»ls not the Fslstaff of Henry IV. 
It Is a Ixig-belUed Impostor, »if"^-4ng Us 
name and style, or, at best, it Is FsJstafl in 
dotage. — ^HAkiLBT Colbsidgb: IZsassys 



Fiflg, a sheriff's officer in the 
second part of Shakespeare's King 
Henry IV. 

Fans, li^t the justice in Dideens's 
novel of Olioer Tmist} Intended, it is 
said, for a Mr. Laing, "a coarse 
magistrate," who " felt, we are told, 
" the power of the novelist, and was 
glad to resign." 

Fsnnyy heroine of a poeticsl satire 
of that name (1819) by Pits Greene 
Halleck. The daughter of a ''cod- 
fish aristocrat," she and her father 
make a temporary q>lnm in New 
York City and then simide into 
poverty and obscurity. 

There Is no story In FeMmy or aoaa to 
8i>eak of. and the most that we can say of it 
Is that it is an imaginary sketch of the 
social e^perieooes of its heroine, the dangli- 
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ter of a shopkeeper in Chatham Street, who. 
having amaaaed what was then oonsidered 
a comfortoble little fortune, proceeded to 
make a brilliant, brief splturse in society and 
condtided his career by going where the 
woodbine twineth. What the tubiect- 
matter of snch a poem as Fanny coold be in 
the hands of a true poet was shown ^ a 
later period by Thomas Hood In Miss Kil- 
mansegg.— R. H. Stoddabd: UPPtncoUt 
Jf cfoaiM, XLIU, p. 893. 

Fantine, the chief female character 
in Victor Hugo's Les Miser<Mes 
(1862), enforcing his favorite moral 
of the possible redemption of fallen 
womanhood through the reawakening 
of its better impiSses. She is intro- 
duced in Book lii (named after her) 
in a charactoistic setting^ of students 
celebrating a holiday with the gri- 
settes as uieir companions. Nemesis 
follows in desertion, shame, poverty, 
and the struggle between womanly 
pride and maternal love. The origi- 
nally pure, confiding and beautiful 
girl degenerates into a jealous, reck- 
kss, i3>andoned woman, redeemed 
only by the love of little Cosette. 
Then, when society has consummated 
its monstrous wrong. M. Madeleine 
(see Valjkan, Jban) appears as a 
sort of <20tcj «x fmicfttiia; his pity pene- 
trates the heart which agony and 
despair had deadened; another victim 
is ftpatr^*^ from the moral death 
which (we are shown) is the penalty 
o£ misfortune rather than wickedness. 

Talcs the pathetic story of Pantine. for 
Instance, which forms but a fragment of the 
whole book; Hugo here takes the coldest 
reader deep into misery. He knows better 
than any writer of the time how to esdte 
physical horror, and it is in general to his 
ability to ezdte sympathetica! physical sen- 
sations that nine-tenths of his s ucc ess is due. 
In the case before us our blood runs cold at 
the description of the poor girl's sufferings: 
she sells her hair for money, she sells her 
teeth, and finally herself, and it is perhaps 
as grim a picture as even Hugo has drawn, 
that is made of it all. He is as pitiless as 
fate or as a newspaper Kporter^e spares 
us none of the tragedy.— T. 8. Psskt. 

Fardanmgha. in Fofdarougha, ike 
Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnanumd, 
an Irish novel by William Carleton, 
a rf>i<?^ whose generous instincts are 
still doRDant under a layer of avarice 
and greed. 

Pazintosh, Marads of, m Thack- 
eray's novel, Tte Newcomes, a young 



English nobleman of great wealth, 
go<^ looks, distinguished ancestry, 
and meagre intelligence; spoiled by 
flattery from his cradle and launched 
upon society as a full-blown ^otist 
and coxcomb. Believing that every 
daughter of Eve was bent upon mar- 
rying him, he is not merely pained, 
but shod^ and astonished when 
Ethel Newccme throws him over be- 
cause of his past. M. B. Field in his 
Memories f p. 132, says Thackeray told 
him that the original of this character 
was the Marquis of Bath. 

Faxrell, Anunta, heroine of George 
Meredith's novel, Lord OrmoiU and 
his Aminta (iSg^, She makes a 
secret marriage with his lordship, a 
sulkv Achilles of an Englishman, 
rebds against his treatment of her and 
the false position to which a mere 
whim condemns her, and is thrown 
into renewed association with a 
former schoolbov lover, Matthew 
Weybum. Weybum has been ap- 
pointed secretarv to Lord Ormont, 
whom he greatlv admires, and is 
revolving pkns for an international 
school which is to produce men on 
the English pattern. Constant asso- 
ciation renews the old love and at last 
the two leave England together and 
are happy forever after. They set 
up tiie school and in the end Lord 
Ormont commits to their keeping his 
grand-nephew. 

Fashion^ Sir Brfllisnt In Arthur 
Murphy's comedy. The way to Keep 
Him (1760), a man of the world who 
" dresses fakhionably, lives feishion- 
ably, wins your money fashionably, 
loses his own fashionably, and does 
evenrthing fashionably." 

Falcon, Tom, nicknamed '' Young 
Fadiion " in Vanbrugh's The Rdapse 
(1607), and in Sherioan's rifadmento 
of tnat comedy, A Trip to Scarborough 
(1777), the younger brother of Lord 
Foppmgton, who personates tiiat 
noblenian and wins his destined bride. 
Miss Hoyden Clumsy. Through his 
consideration and courtesy he fully 
reconciles the snobbish Sir Tunbelly, 
her father, after the fraud has beoi 
discovered and has been crowned by 
marriage. 
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Fastolfe, Sir John (who must not 
be confounded with Palstaff), a char- 
acter in I Henry VI where he is 
portrayed as " a contemptible cra- 
ven.'* He was a real personage 
(1377-1459), one of the most famous 
of ihe English knights who won their 
»mrs in the Prendi wars. It was at 
we sie^e of Patay (1430) that he 
incurrea the imputation of cowardice 
which Shakespeare, following Holin- 
shed, has fixed upon him. But at the 
most he seems to have done no more 
than to have withdrawn his troops 
from what seemed to him inevitable 
defeat, and the regent Talbot must 
have been satisfied with his explana- 
tion, for none of his honors were taken 
away from him and he continued in 
high favor with the English ^vem- 
ment until his resignation of his-com- 
mands in 1440. 

This dastard at the battle of Patay 
Like to a trusty squire did run away 
• IHtnry V/, lii. a. 

Fatiumiy Ferdinand, Count, hero 
of Smollett's novel. The Adventures of 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753), an 
unmitigated villain, whose career is 
a series of fiendish knaveries. There 
had been a precedent for such a fiction 
in Pidding's Jonathan Wild; and 
Smollett did his best, by introducing 
characters of romantic virtue, and 
by leading the scotmdrel himself 
through a succession of scenes afford- 
ing scope for circumstantial descrip- 
tion, to impart to the tale the neces- 
sanr amount of interest. 

Unlike Pielding, he does not bring 
his hero to the gallows, but crushes 
the vice out of him by a gradual accu- 
mulation of miseries, and then remits 
him to a life of further probation 
under a feigned name. As if to prove 
the wisdom of this procedure, Pathom 
reappears in a subsequent novel in the 
guise of a thoroughlv reformed gentle- 
man neatly drc^ea in black, with a 
visage of profound melancholy, and 
doing much good in his neighborhood. 

Faulconbridge, Philip, nicknamed 
" the Bastard," natural son of 
Richard I and Lady Paulconbridge 
in Shakespeare's drama, King John. 
A man of wit and high spirits, he can 



mock with no great deUcacy at his 
own natal misfortune. Large-hearted 
and large-brained, he has yet an 
insular contempt for aU f oretgners. 

FanUdandj in Sheridan's comedy, 
77ie Rivals, lover of Julia Melville, a 
morbid, over-anxious, self-tcxmentiiig 
weakling. 

Fauntteroy, Little Lord, in Mrs. 
Prances Ho(!^;son Burnett's story of 
that name (1886), the hereditary title 
of the seven-year-old hero. His 
father had been disinherited by the 
grandfather, an English earl, because 
of his marriage with an American, 
but when the father dies the Bad 
relents toward the grandson he has 
never seen. The boy had been living 
in New York in poor and vulgar sor- 
roundings, against which his ^jentle 
and tender mother (known to lum as 
" Dearest "), was the ac^ counter- 
acting influence. He is summoned 
to England on condition that his 
mother shall not accompany hnn, 
but the boy's frank and lo^ and 
generous nature triumphs over all 
prejudices against his mother as well 
as himself. 

Fauati or FattstoSy a name famoos 
in legend and literature, is identified 
in real life with one Giorgius Sabelli- 
cus Paustus, Junior, a German stu- 
dent of magic first mentioned in a 
letter, dated August 20, 1507, from 
the Benedictine monk Trit^oimius to 
the astrologer J[ohaim Windur? at 
Hasfurth. Tritmmius denounced him 
as a mountebank. Melanchthon, oa 
the contrary, believed that he was 
really in league with the devil. Ft^om 
these and other contemporary author- 
ities we learn that he traveUed around 
Europe performinnf manv marvels; 
that he was popularly believed to 
have sold himself to the devil, who 
accompanied him in the shape ci a 
black poodle; and that one momins 
he was found mysteriously deacL 
Hence he was thought to have been 
killed in the night bjr his master who 
had carried off his soul to bdL 
Eventually there crystallized around 
Paust's memory the various mediaeval 
or earlier legends concerning a com- 
pact between a mortal and me devil, 
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whose original heroes had been Vii^l, 
Pope SArester, Friar Bacon or 
Michael Scott, all of which could find 
a oomnion origin in pre-Christian 
Jewish sources. The earliest collec- 
tion of Paustus l^ends was published 
by John Spies at Frankfurt in 1587, 
and was zoUowed by similar books 
and pamphlets in almost every 
European country. He became a 
favonte figure in the German puppet 
shows. Marlowe introduced him to 
the English stage in 1^94 (see Faus- 
Tus, Dr.). Following m the wake of 
the Gennan legend, Marlowe made 
Helen of Troy ms mistress. Goethe's 
Faust (1798) was practicallv the first 
to introduce a new love element in 
Gretdien, the German diminutive of 
Margueret. This gave rise to an 
extensive musical Hterature which 
utilized this episode in Goethe's play, 
the chief bemg La Damnation de 
Faust (1846) by Hector Berlioz, and 
Faust and Marguerite (1859), an opera 
by Gounod. 

FaustoSy hero of Marlowe's trag- 
edy. The Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus (1590)1 founded on an 
English paraphrase (1588) of Johann 
Spies's cmapoook by Bishop Aylmer 
(see Faust). As in the original 
legend, the main interest is super- 
natural; Faust's compact with 
M[ephistophilis whereby he dooms 
his soul to hell after twenty-four years 
of earthly power and glory and 
unlimited senffual gratification, the 
magic feats and the ridiculous tricks 
by which the fiend amuses his master's 
leisure, and finally the victim's re- 
pentance, his vain attempts to escape 
nom his bargain; his awful end, when 
after exhortmg his disciples to take 
warning bv his fate, Faust is carried 
off to nelL There is a slight love 
interest. Mephistophilis, at Faust's 
command, summons Helena of Trov 
from the shades. She becomes Faust s 
mistress and bears him a child. 

Fatwtus himself is a rude sketch, bnt It Is 
a gigantic one. This character may be con- 
sidered as a personification of the pride of 
will and eagerness of curiosity, sublimed 
beyond the reach of fear and remorse. — 
William Hazlitt, Ltlsroters <tf ttu Agi of 
I. Lecture iL 



Favorita, La, title of Donizetti's 
opera (1842) and pet name of the 
heroine, Leonora de Guzman, the 
favorite mistress of Alfonso XI of 
Castile. His son Ferdinando f aUs in 
love with her. Alfonso is obliged to 
consent to the marriage in oMer to 
save himself from excommunication. 
When Ferdinando discovered the true 
state of affairs he indignantly spumed 
the lady and became a monk. 

Featherstone, Mr., in George 
Eliot's novel of Bngli^ country life, 
Middlemarch, a miser who affords a 
death-scene and a will-reading scene 
which seem to show the completed 
ideal of what Dickens was trying for 
in Chwadewit, He is as sordid and 
limited as Tennyson's Northern 
Farmer^ with his burden of "prop- 
puty, propputy." " There^s one 
thing I made out pretty clear when 
I used to go to church, and it's this: 
God A'mightv sticks to the land. He 
promises land, and he gives land, and 
he makes chaps rich with com and 
cattle." 

Fedoxa, titular heroine of a drama 
(1883) by Victorien Sardou. Her 
full name is Fedora Romazof ; she is 
a princess, young, beautiful, wealthy, 
living in St. Petersburg in 1882. Her 
betrothed, Yarischkine, has been 
mysteriously slain. Suspicion rests 
upon Count Louis Ypanof , who flees 
to Paris. Thither Fedora follows him. 
With the knowledge and sanction of 
the police she encourages him to fall \ 
in love with her in order to obtain from 
him the confession of his crime, but 
becomes in her turn infatuated wiUi 
him. Just when she has well-nigh 
abandoned her suspicions he con- 
fesses the crime. She gives the 
alarm. But in the next mterview, 
which is to betray him into the hands 
of the police, he explains that he had 
killed Yarischkine because he had 
seduced his (Ypanof 's) wife. To her 
horror Fidora finds that she had 
delivered him up to death for the 
sake of a man who was faithless to 
her. ICs arrest follows, he discovers 
that he has been betrayed by a 
woman, but does not know her name. 
Fedora drinks poison, confesses eveiy- 
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thing, and dies with his kiss c^ for- 
giveness upon her lips. 

Fedora in Balzac's Peau de Chagrin 
the " woman without a heart " whom 
Raphael {q,v.) worships as his first 
love. She is the representative of 
that " society " which in Paris, more 
even than elsewhere, is the goal of a 
certain class of ambitious youth. 
Success in the contest means only 
disillusionment and can be attained 
onlv at the sacrifice of what is best 
and truest in the human heart. 
Fedora is to be won only bv a man 
who is as calculating and self-centred 
as herself. Raphaefmight have been 
saved by Pauline, the type of real 
love— love self-sacrificing, self-effac- 
ing, constant, ennobling— but he 
meets her too late. Blinded bv sordid 
ambition, he continued to follow the 
woman without a heart to his event- 
ual ruin. 

FeeniZi Comdn, in Dickens's novel, 
Dombey and Sin, an aristocratic 
personage, tireless in his allusions 
to his "lovely and accomplished 
relative," the wife of Mr. Domb^. 

Feipiwdl, Colonel, hero of Mrs. 
Centhvre's comedy, A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife (1718). His name rather 
too blatantly proclaims his most 
prominent trait; he was an ingenious 
strategist who could flatter ana cozen 
with a straight countenance. His 
bold strike was that of winning the 
heiress, Anne Lovely, by passing 
himself off as Simon Pure (^.v.), and 
insinuating himself into the con- 
fidence and good-will of hear four 
guardians, each a man of marked 
peculiarities. 

Felton, Septimius, hero of a novel 
of that name left unfinished by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and published 
posthumously in 1873. From Indian 
ancestors, S^timius inherits a touch 
of savage passions not quite elimi- 
nated by puritanical training. On 
another side he is descended Sam an 
ancient English family, one of whose 
members Imd committed a murder 
and ever afterwards left behind him 
the track of a bloody footstep wher- 
ever he travelled. Septimius, under 
the burden of this double heritage. 



grows up moody and skeptical. When 
the American Revolution breaks out 
he is more disposed to bury himsdf 
in meditation than to take part in the 
struggle; but by a strange accident 
he is mvolved in the ficiit at Lexing- 
ton, and kills a younff Bnjglish officer 
in spite of himsdf. He withdraws all 
the more decidedly into his own 
thoughts and he devotes hiniarif to 
the quest for an elixir of life wbidi 
will bestow immortality upon him. 

Septimius may be taken as in some 
sense an ideal representation of 
Hawthorne himself, and of the coose- 

auences of the revolt of a fine but 
l-balanc9ed nature against the prosaic 
realism of modem life. 

FeneUa, in Scott's PeeerU ef Ae 
Peak, is trained by the villamous 
Edward Christian, her real father, m 
the bdief that she is the dau^ter of 
his brother, the murdered William 
Christian, and that to avenge Wil- 
liam's death is her " first great duty 
on earth." As a pretended deaf-mute 
and a " base eavesdropper *' die 
spends her girlhood in the Ck>untess of 
Derby's household. Her hopeless 
love for Julian Peveril redeems her. 
To be near him and to save him she 
assumes the fresh disguise of " Zarah, 
the Moorish sorceress " and helps to 
deliver him from prison. The char- 
acter, like Bulwer^ Nydia, evidently 
owes something to Goethe's Mignon. 
Sir Walter is his 1831 introduction 
cites the parallel case of a wanderiiu; 
woman resident in his grandfather^ 
house, who was believed to have 
feigned deafness and dumbness for 
some years. But the evidence dt her 
deceit rests solely on the testimony 
of " a mischievous shepherd boy." 

Feramors, the name assumed by 
the Prince when disguised as a Cash- 
merian minstrel in Moore's LaOa 
Rookh. 

Ferdinand, in The Tempest^ is the 
son of the King of Naples, and in 
love with Miranda, daughter of the 
banished Duke of Milan, Prospeitx 
Ferdinand, King of Navarre in 
Shakespeare's LovPs Labor's Lost, a 
scholarly prince who sets up a " little 
Academe, a school of culture, for 
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himself and three oompanions. He 
is evidently drawn from Hen^ IV of 
France. In Shakespeare's Tempest 
Ferdinand is the name of a ship- 
wrecked prince, son of the usurping 
King of Naples, who wooes and wins 
Miranda on Prosperous enchanted 
island. 

Fernando of PortogaL Don^ unde 
of Alphonso V, King of Portug^, and 
firandson on his mother's side of the 
English John of Gaunt, is the hero of 
The Steadfast Prince^ a tragedy by 
Calderon. 

Taken captive in an unfortunate 
African expedition, he refused liberty 
on the terms offered him by the 
Moorish king and wins his place 
among the noble army of martyrs by 
tiie patient endurance of protracted 
agomes for the sake of his uith. 

It is Impoasible, when we compare the 
lowly Perdmand with his cousin and con- 
temporary* Henry V, to deny that the selfish 
elorr of the victor of Ajgincottrt looks poor 
m Uie purer light which encircles the pre- 
■errer of Ceuta, nor can we help wishing 
that the mightier genius, who in Prince Hal 
bequeathed a fascinating but dangerous 
modd to future royal scions, had known and 
delected the loftier type of prince which 
fate resenred to the hand oc Calderon.— 
SaitU Paul's Magaaint, October. i873« 

FemuVi Endymionf hero of a politi- 
cal novel Endymian (1880), in which 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, then Prime 
Minister of England, has undertaken 
to describe certain features in the 
career of the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

The hero of the book, at least the young 
man who tjym the name to it, is an umost 
colorless raBgy of humanity who is mored 
on through the pages by tiie ahemate efforts 
of his sister and the woman whom he ad- 
mires and afterwards marries, to the posi- 
tion of prime minister, a poeition utterly 
remote from the looical consequences of his 
intellect .or will. He is the creature of acci- 
dent, friendliness and destiny, and as he is 
shoved along a step higher at each turn of 
the story, the reader comes to wa^ for his 
appearance higher up with curioeity but 
without the least apprehension.-»iY. F. 
Nation, 

Femrs, Mynu in Lord Beacons- 
field's novel bniymum (1880), twin 
sister to the titular hero and his great 
helper in his upward dimb. She 
stnkes the keynote of her brother's 



character and career when she says 
to him: " Power and power alone 
should be ^our absorbing object, and 
all the accidents and inadents of life 
should only be considered with infer- 
ence to the main result." In cuxler 
to assist her brother's ambitions she 
marries Lord Roehampton, and, 
when widowed, she for the same 
reason accepts the crowned adven- 
turer (a caricatured portrait of 
Napoleon III) who had, as Mnce 
Florestan, long admired her during 
his exile in England. 

Ferrol, Pavli hero of two novels by 
Mrs. Caroline WigW Clive: Paid 
Perrot (1856) and Why Paid Ferrdt 
KiUed His Wife (1862). The wife, 
a woman of violent temper and un- 
scrupulous methods, had separated 
Paul from Elinor, his first love, in 
order to secure him for herself. He 
murders her, marries Elinor and for 
a time escapes suspicion, but con- 
fesses when an innocent party is 
found guilty of the crime, and escapes 
to America. He had deposited an 
account of the dead^ with an explana- 
tion of its motives, m the coflSn of his 
victim; this is found and constitutes 
the sequel to the first novel. 

FestoB, hero and title of a dramatic 
poem (1835} by Philip James Bailey, 
which gives a modernized version of 
the Faust legend. 

The hero is a human soul of the hlghert 
gifts and attainments, doomed to despair 
and melancholy and unwillingly ensnared 
bv sin. The mode in which he becomes the 
plaything of the archspirit of evil is impres- 
sive, but hardly intelligible; nor ate the 
rdations of the tempter to his victim ever 
realised in a vividly dramatic or narrative 
way. It would be an almost impossible feat 
to separate the story or plot of Patus from 
its lyrical and rhetorical ornament. — ^B. W. 
Portraiit and SkeUkn. 



Festus, in Robert Browning's Par- 
acdsus, the old and faithful friend 
who believes in Paracelsus from the 
first. He is the husband of Michal, 
and both, at various stages in his 
career, influence for good the mind 
of the hero of medicine. 

Fevereli Sir Austhii in George 
Meredith's novel. The Ordeal of 
Richard Feoerd (1850), father of the 
hero — a pseudo philosopher who 
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strives to make the world square witii 
his ideals and to fashion his son in his 
own mould. He cannot forget the 
part played by woman in the fall of 
man, hence he names the instinct of 
sex the Apple Disease. " We are 
pretty secure from the Serpent till 
Eve sides with him " is his favorite 
apoth^n. So his ^^stem consists 
kurgely in protecting nis son against 
the approaches of this malady; but 
Nature beats his system. 

FevereL Richard, titular hero of 
George Meredith's novel, The Ordeal 
of Richard Feoerel, A Tale of Father 
and Son (1859). The elder Peverel 
(see above) is a philosopher who tries 
to make the world square with his 
philosophy and to bring up Richard, 
his son, to the highest hmit of human 
perfection by shaping all the drcum- 
stanoes of his vouth. The system 
breaks down — tne boy is miserable, 
the circumstances turn out the worst 
in which he could have been placed. 
Philoeophjy is beaten by the attrac- 
tions which the outer world, and 
especially the outer world of women, 
will ever offer to the most virtuous 
and most ingenuous. The boy who 
is kept in entire seclusion manages to 
meet a farmer's niece by moonlight, 
and marries her before he is twenty. 
When he is married and his father is 
playing off the batteries of the most 
philosophical anger so as to drive him 
to the exact stage and kind of repent- 
ance most desirable, the fascinations 
of the unsjrstematic world again 
triumph over the system, and the 
young husband is carried away by 
the trickery and arts of a much 
naughtier woman than the yotmg wife 
from whom his father contrives for a 
time to separate him. 

Fidele, m Shakespeare's Cymbelim, 
the name assumed by Imogen when 
she dons male attire. 

Fidessa, in Spenser's Fa9rie Queene, 
the name assumed by Duessa when 
she wished to beguile the Red Cross 
Knight. 

Fifine, subject of Browning's philo- 
sophical poem, Fifine at the Fair 
(1872), a beautiful strolling actress in 
whom the husband of Elvire (un- 



named himself but obviously meant 
as a modem adumbration of Doo 
Juan) finds his text for an apok^ia. 
With great fertility of Olusttation he 
seeks to convince the wife wfaom he 
loves that he does well in occasiooally 
toying with the Fifines who appeal to 
his lusts. Browning provides the 
arch voluptuary wiw a defence of 
inconstancy in marriage which lies 
quite beyond the speculative capacity 
of the traditional Juan. 

Figaroy hero of two comedies by 
Beaumarchais, Le Barbier de SeoUU 
^1775) and Le Mortage de Figaro 
(1784). The latter play was repro- 
duced in English by Thomas Holoroft 
under the title, Tne Follies of a Day 
(1784). Several operas have been 
fotmded on the two plays, notably 
Mozart's NoEMe di Figaro (1786), 
Paisiello's II Barbiere di Siviglia 
(18 10), and Rossini's // Barbiere di 
Siviglia (1816). 

In the first play Figaro is a barber, 
in the second a valet, and each avoca- 
tion ^ves him ample opportunity to 
exhibit his consummate adxx>itness in 
evading the consequences of his own 
audacity in stratagem and intrigue, 
and in preserving his sang froid and 
alertness of mind in the most em- 
barrassing situations. 

In Figaro, Beatunarchab has penonified 
the ti€rs ftat, superior in wit. inmutry. and 
activity to birth, rank, or fortune, in whoae 
hand Uea the political power; so that the 
idea of the piece is not only a satirical alle- 
gory upon the government and nobiHty of 
that epoch, but a living manifesto upon the 
inequiuity, just or unjust, of society. — ^Rosb. 

Fillpot, Toby, hero of The Browm 
Jug, a favorite English drinking song 
by Rev. Piands Fawkes (i72i-i777)- 

It opens 

Dear Tom, this brown Jug wUch now foams 

with mild ale 
(In which I will drink to tweet Nan of the 

vale) 
Was once Toby FUlpot, m thinty old sool, 

and goes on to explain the process of 
his metamorphosis from human day 
to earthenware. 

Fflomeiia9.St, in the Roman Catho- 
lic calendar, a saint who tended the 
sick and wounded. A famous picture 
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in Pisa by Sabatelli represents her 
floating down from heaven attended 
by two an^ls bearing a lily, a pahn 
and a javdin. In the foreground are 
patients cured bv her intercession. 
A curious coincidence in name and 
mission suggested Lon^ellow's poem 
of Santa Fuomena^ wntten in praise 
of Florence Nightingale (i 820-1900), 
the first and most famous of war 
nurses. Filomena (see Philombl) 
means " nightingale." 

Nor ever shall be wantins here 
The palm, the lily, and ue spear: 
The symbols that of yore 
St. Piloniena bore. 

LoNGFBLLOW: Sia, PiUmtua. 

Finch, Miss, the heroine of Wilkie 
Collins' novel, Poor Miss Finch 
(1873). She is a beautiful blind girl 
enga£^ to Oscar Dubourip; whose twin 
brother Nugent is also m love with 
her. Oscar takes nitrate of silver for 
epileptic fits, and as a result of the 
treatment turns all over to a perma- 
nent blue color. Now, Miss Finch 
has. personal prejudices on the score 
of complexion, together with the 
natural antipathy of the blind to 
anything dark. Were she once to 
detect we dyeing of his skin, her 
instincts would infallibly prove far 
too strong for her love. Tlie conse- 
quence IS, constant precautions 
against betrayal, and a series of dan- 
gerous mystifications. However, the 
secret is kept, and plays into tiie 
hands of the twin brother. Nu£[ent 
fights his passion for a long tune 
before he yields to it. Then he be- 
comes almost unnaturally a scheming 
villain. But,^ recollecting that this 
pair of Dromios are identical, down 
to the tones d the voice, in every- 
thing except their characters and 
complexions, it is easy to see how 
ingoiiousl^ circumstances are made 
to compucate themselves in the 
hands of a planner of labsrrinths so 
experienced as Mr. Collins. 

Finii, Huckleberry, a character in 
Mark Twain's AdvenHires of Tom 
Sawyer (1876) who reappears as the 
hero of Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn (1885), an autobiographical tale 
of boyish adventure along the Mis- 



sissippi River told as it appeared to 
Huck Finn. 

In Tom Sawyer we nw Huckleberry Flnti 
from the outside; in the present volume we 
see him from the inside. He is almost as 
much a delis^t to any one who has beta a 
boy as was Tom Sawver. But only he or 
she who has been a ooy can truly enjoy 
this record of his adventures, ana of his 
sentiments and of his sayings. Old maids 
of either sex will wholly fail to understand 
him or to like him, or to see his significance 
and his value. Like Tom Sawyer, Huck 
Finn is a genuine boy; he is neither a girl in 
boy's clothes like many of the modem 
heroes of juvenile fiction, nor is he a "little 
man," a full-grown man cut down; he is a 
boy, just a boy. only a boy. The contrast 
between Tom Sawyer, who is the child of 
respectable parents, decently brought up. 
and Huckleberry Finn, who is the child of 
the town drunkard, not brought up at all, 
is made distinct by a hundred artistic 
touches, not the least natural of which is 
Huck's constant reference to Tom as his 
Ideal of what a boy should bt.—Soimrday 
Rnitm, 

Fimi, PhineaSy hero of Phineas 
Finn, the Irish Member (1869), a 
novel by Anthonv Trollope, and its 
sequel, Phineas Kedux. Startinj; as 
the impecunious son of an Lish 
country doctor, he gets into Parlia^ 
ment at five and twenty, is in the 
Ministry a year or two afterwards, 
fights a duel, rides an unmanageable 
horse, saves a cabinet minister from 
the hands of garroters, and being as 
strong as a coalheaver and as himd- 
some as an Apollo is beaded by 
several ladies of rank and wealth. 
At the call of duty he leaves London 
to settle down in contented obscurity 
at Cork with a poor Irish girl whose 
only merit is that she is more deeply 
in love with him than any of the rest. 
In the sequel she dies and he returns 
to London and politics. 

Flnnilian, hero of a burlesque 
tragedv of that name bv W. Bdmon- 
stone Aytoun, published (1854} under 
the pseudonym of T. Percy Jones. A 
student at the University of Badajos, 
Firmilian is determined to be a poet. 
He is writing a traciedy, Cain, tiiat 
" shall win the world by storm." He 
finds himself handicapped because 
he has no peisonal experience of the 
agonies of remorse. To supplv this 
deficiency he poisons the wine of three 
friends in a tavern. Yet this first 
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essay proves to be a mistake, The^ 
drink and die while he is absent. He 
had failed to witness their dyinz 
throes. So he blows up a cathedral 
with gunpowder and watches the 
catastrophe from the pillar of St. 
Simeon Stylites. Even now he is not 
satined. Priest, choir and worship- 
pers were all strangers to him. Had 
there been a benSactor, a relative 
among them he might, indeed, have 
felt wicked. As mere incidents he 
kills a rival poet and a critic and then 
plunges into sensuality, hoping that 
adultery may furnish those glorious 
qualms of conscience which murder 
£ails to yield. He is hotmded by the 
Inquisition, beoomes the victim of his 
own haunted imagination, finally falls 
over a predpioe and is killed. 

lirmii^ ut. George Bnndoiiy in 
Thackeray's Adventures of Philip, 
father of the hero, an tmctuous hypo- 
crite, handsome, polished, attractive 
to women. Under the name of 
George Brandon he had already made 
his appearance in A Shabby Genieel 
Story as the seducer of Catherine 
Gans (9.9.). 

FirniiiLPhilipi hero of Thackeray's 
novel. The Adventures of Phuip 
(1861). Rough, boisterous and un- 
couth, he IS a self-determined contrast 
to the smooth villainy of his father, 
Dr. Brandon Pirmin. Because Bran- 
don was polished and jpolite, Philip 
looked upon those quahties as mask- 
ing insincerity and treachery, and so 
eschews them with loud disdain. 
Being big and strong, red-haired and 
red-bearded, he can exhibit to some 
purpose his quarrelsome and aggres- 
sive yet not ungenerous temper, and 
too often alienates friend or would- 
be friend by a determination to 
indulge his headlong independence 
of speech and action. 

Fits Boodle, George SavagOi the 
autobiographic hero of various tales 
and sketdties by W. M. Thackeray, 
collected toother under the general 
title. The FUz Boodle Papers, and 
the feigned narrator of Men's Wives. 
He is represented as the indolent and 
rather impudent younger son of a 
country baronet with considerable 



knowledge of fast life both in Bohemia 
and in Belgravia, whose paasioo lor 
tobacco proves disastrous in some of 
his love affairs. 

Fitzbom, in Disraeli's novd, 
Vivian Grey, a supposed portrait of 
Sir Robert PeeL 

FIMein| Quintns. hero and title o£ a 
romance by John Paul Ricfater. 

Flamboroi^gfaSy The Miss (lac), 
in Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefidd^ 
daughters of Solomon I^amboroug^ 
an over-loquadous farmer. Their 
simplicity and wholesomeoess are 
favorably contrasted with the aixs 
assumed by pseudo ladies of faBhion 
introduced by Squire ThomhilL 

Flanders, Moll, heroine of and 
feigned autobiographer of The f or- 
tunes and Mirfortunes of MM Plan' 
ders (1722)1 a realistic novel by 
Daniel i>ef oe. A thief and a harlot* 
she went to the bad eariy in life* was 
five times married without airy regard 
for the laws against bigamy, but ends 
as a penitent. 

nasbfSandy, in Bmrd Taylc^'s 
novel. The Story of Kennett, is the 
notorious^ highwavman, Fitzpatrickt 
the traditions of wnose deeds or darmg 
still survive in Chester County, Penn* 
sylvania. Long after his death in the 
early nineteenth oentury searches 
were made for the treasures he was 
reputed to have buried in the neigh- 
borhood of Castle Rocks. 

Fleaimce, in Shakespeare's Mac* 
beiht the son of Banquo. He fled to 
Wales on Ins father's murder, married 
a Welsh princess, and becune the 
ancestor of the royal house of Stuart. 

Fleming, Contsrini. hero of a novel 
of that name (1832) by Benjamin 
Disraeli, in which he has obviously 
drawn his own portrait as he pictured 
himself in youth. Contarim would 
fain be a poet, but his worldly wise 
father (Isaac D'lsradi?) dissuades 
him and he enters politics. 

Fleming, Fsxmer, in George Mere- 
dith's novel, Rhoda Fleming, father 
of the heroine, an excellent ^)eciinen 
of the sturdy British yeoman, mask- 
ing a kind heart under a stem and 
tmyielding exterior, whose ideas are 
very simple, but obstinate and deep- 
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rooted in proportion. He is over- 
whelxningly grateful to Algernon 
Blanco the man who had seduced 
and afterwards married his daugh- 
ter Dahlia, though he knows him to 
be a villain, and he insists on her 
joining her husband, though this 
means certain and enduring misery 
to both. 

Fleming, John, hero of T. B. 
Aldrich's ^ort stoiy, Marjorie Daw^ 
and of the same author's Queen of 
Sheba. 

Fleming Pttoly the hero of Long- 
fellow's Hyperion (1839). A young 
American poet, he starts out on a 
Buropean tour under the shadow of a 
great afSiction. He has lost his young 
wife and his child. Plunged at first 
into deep despair, his youth finally 
reasserts itself and, though chastened 
and subdued by the ordeal through 
which he has passed, he recovers 
some measure of cheerfulness and 
finds that there still lies before him 
a world of duties and hopes and aspira- 
tions.^ In this mood he meets and 
falls in love with Mary Ashburton 
^.v.), but she Tepeia his suit. 

Flemingi Bhoaa, -titular heroine of 
a novel by George Meredith (1865), 
the younger sister of Dahlia, who has 
brought shame upon herself and her 
fami^ and fled m)m their presence. 
Rhoda goes in search of Dahlia and 
never rests until she has found her 
and, as she thinks, righted her wrong, 
though in truth her fierce obstinacy 
has only shattered her poor sister s 
returning gleam of long-deferred 
happiness. Convinced at last that 
she nad been mistaken, and that she, 
too, had something to repent of, tiie 
proud nature melts and we have a 
final s^impse ci her, tamed and soft- 
ened, in the keeping of Robert Arm- 
strong, the lover who deserved her 
so wdU. 

Flestrin, QuinbtiSy the name which 
the Lilliputians in GuUioer*s Travels 
apply^ to Gulliver. Swift explains 
tnat in the Lilliputian language this 
ytiAftna " man-mountain." 

Flenr de Marie, in Bugene Sue*s 
Mysteries of Paris, a young maiden, 
the lost daughter of Rudolph, Grand 



Duke of Gerolstein, and his mistress 
(he believes her to be dead), who is 
brought up amid murderers, prosti- 
tutes and thieves in the lowest 
quarters of the French metropohs; 
but who has retained through all 
surroundings her innate purity of 
soul, delicacy of sentiment and 
warmth of heart. 

Florae, Comte de, in Thackeray's 
novel. The Newcomes (1855), the 
son of a saintly Catholic lady who 
in her youth had loved and been be- 
loved by Colonel Newcome. The 
colonel takes a great interest in the 
young man when he comes to London, 
though he is strangely tmlike his 
mother. A mixture ox good sense and 
good breedii^ with amazing levity 
and ludicrous oddities, he becomes a 
general favorite by reason of his bon- 
homie, his prodig^ty, his perennial 
high spirits. His Franco-Bnglish 
speech is a linguistic triumph. 

Florestan. Ftince, in Lord Beacons- 
field's novel, Endymion (1880), with 
" his graceful bow that always won 
a heart," who sets out from England 
in a yacht, and oonc[uers his kingdom 
in ten days after writing a pretty note 
to Lad^ Roehampton (Lady Palmer- 
ston), IS a sort of caricature portrait 
of the Bmperor Napoleon III. 

The character of Louis Napoleon'a coun- 
terpart b carefully and skilfully drawn. He 
first ai>peani as a boy entrusted to the care 
of Mr. Sidney Wilton by his mother, Queen 
Hortense. who is introduced under tne ill- 
omened name of Afirippina. His English 
guardian renounces nis acquaintance when 
he breaks his parole in a second attempt to 
recover his throne. His final attainment of 
his obiect is accomplished tdter the fashion, 
not of the third, but of the first Napoleon. 
His ambiguous position in BngUnd. nis real 
or pnrfessed belief in destiny, and his reso- 
lute use of opportunities, are hastily de- 
scribed.— kSolaff^y "^ ' 



Floriani, Lucretia, in George Sand's 
romance of that name (1846), an 
actress who — surfeited with the noisy 
life of the theatres, with illicit 
amours, with fame itself — retires to 
a villa on Lake Como. One of her 
former friends, Salvador, bri^ to 
her retreat a stranger, Prince Karol. 
He is melancholy, neurotic and con- 
sumptive. His extreme refinement 
and delicacy had revolted at what he 
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had heard of Lucretia's past; never- 
thdess be now falls passionately In 
love with her; despite a violent 
struggle against himself; despite all 
reactions ^ despair and remorse. As 
to Lacretia, she allows herself to be 
loved and even to love, in a caressing, 
maternal way^ and yields herself to 
him but only m such measure as her 
solicitude for his welfare will permit. 
He becomes insanely jealous; he 
resents Salvador's tone of familiarity 
toward the former " friend," he tor- 
tures Lucretia with his doubts, 
suspicions, accusations, upbraidings, 
until at last she breaks away from 
hhn. 

In this book George Sand has told 
with a few necessary changes of detail 
the stonr of her own fiason with 
Frederidk Chopin, the musician. She 
denial, of course, that Chopin was 
Prince Karol, but contemporaries 
were not to be deceived. Liszt in his 
biography of Chopin quotes many 
passages from the novel. Further- 
more, Chopin recognized himself and 
was greatlv annoyed. 

Ftorimel, the Fair, in Spenser's 
Fairy Quiene^ books iii--iv (1590- 
1596), a maiden whose hand was 
sought by Sir Satyrane, Sir Peridure 
and Sir Calidore, but herself in love 
^th the unresponsive Marind. At 
last, when Mannel was reported slain 
by Britomart, she started out to dis- 
cover what truth was in the rumor. 
Proteus intercepted her and shut her 
up in a dungeon " deep in the bottom 
of a huge, great rode." One day 
Proteus gave a banquet to the sea 
gods which Marinel and his mother 
attended and he, wandering from the 
table, overheard Florimel bewailing 
the hard fate that had befallen her 
"and all for Marinel." His heart 
was touched, and with the aid of 
Neptune he released the maiden and 
married her. 

She wore a golden girdle, once the 
oestus ci Venus, but forfeited by that 

Soddess when she wantoned with 
liars, its peculiar property being 
that it " loosed or tore asunder " u 
clasped around the waist of an un- 
chaste woman. A witch made a coun- 



terfeit Florimel out of Riptuean, 
mixed with " fine mercury and vizgin 
wax," and for a time this inqwaed 
upon her friends and loveis, but the 
enchantment was finally dissolved 
and she melted into nothingness, 
leaving no wrack behind but the 
golden girdle. 

Her name Is oompoonded of two Latin 
words tniwning honey and flowen, thns be- 
tokening the sweet and delicate elements of 
which her natore is monlded. She irtne to 
ezpfess the gentle deUcacy and timid sensi- 
tiveness of woman; and her adventores, the 
perils and mde encounters to which those 
qualities are exposed in a world of pawion 
and violence. She flees alike from friend 
and foe, and finds treachenr in those «kmi 
whom she had thrown herseif for protection; 
and yet she is introduced to us under dr- 
eumstanoes not altogether consistent wid& 
feminine delicacy, as having left the ooart 
dl the fairy queen in pursuit of a kni^t who 
did not even return ner passion.— Gboiisb 
8. HiLLuao. 

Florittda, the Helen of Spain. She 
is the heroine of Southey's epic» 
Roderick, ike Last of tke Goths (see 
Roderick). Landor, in his ComU 
JvUan, calls her Cava. She was 

Julian's daughter; Roderick ravished 
,er and thus sent Julian into the 
enemy's camp and paved the way for 
the Moorish occupation of Spain. At 
the finale Roderick (now become a 
monk) receives the dying oonfessioQ 
of Juhan and is recognised by Julian's 
daughter: 

. • . Round his neck the threw 
Her arms* and cried, " My Roderick; mine 

in heaveni*' 
Groaning, he claspt her dose, and in that act 
And agony her happy spirit fled. 

RadtrUkt sic. zzIt. 



Florieelt Don, hero of the Exploits 
and Adoentures of Don Florisd of 
Nicea (1835), a ninth book in the 
Amadis series added by Feliciano de 
Silva Buxgos. In the mien of a sh^ 
herd he wooes a princess, herself dis- 
guised as a shepherdess, and his was 
therefore an appropriate name for 
the prince in Tke Winter's Tale (see 
Florizbl). The story became one of 
the most popular romances of the 
Amadis cyae, and was speedily trans- 
lated frcmi the Spanish into French 
and Italian, though apparently not 
into English. 
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Florizely in The Winter's Tale 
(1611), the son of PoHxenes, King of 
Bohemia, full of the innocence and 
chivalry of unstained youth, who 
falls in love with Perdita (q,v.) and 
courts her, little dreaming of her 
loft^ lineage, under the name of 
Doricles. 

George IV assumed the name of 
Florizel in his correspondence with 
Mrs. Mary Robinson, actress and 
poet, whom he addressed as Perdita, 
the part in which he first saw her and 
fell m love with her. 

Floyd, Auronii heroine of a novel of 
that name (1863), by Miss M. E. 
Braddon. 

The secret of Aororm Ployd is much better 
manaced tban the secret of lAdy Audley, 
and it required much ooorace in Mi« 
Braddon to choose exactly the same sub- 
stance of the se cr e t ' n amely, the previous 
marriase of the principal character of the 
atory. and try her hand at writing it again 
so as to make herself perfect in lU-^aturdoy 



Fluellen, in Shakespeare's historical 
play, Henry V (i599)> a Welsh cap- 
tain in the Bngliw army, valorous, 
voluble and amusingjly pedantic. A 
famous example of his logical futility 
18 his parallel between Iienrv V and 
Alexander the Great: " One was 
bom in Monmouth and the other in 
Macedon, both which places begin 
with M and in both a nver flowed " 
(Act iv, Sc 7). 

FlueUen the Welshman is the most enter- 
taining character in the piece. He is good- 
natured, brave, choleric, and pedantic. His 
parallel between Alexander and Harry of 
Monmouth, and his desire to haTe ''some 
disputations" with Captain Macmorris on 
the discipline of the Roman wars, in the 
heat of the battle, are never to be forgotten. 
His treatment of Pistol is as good as Pistol's 
treatment of his French prisoner. — ^Haslitt: 
Characters of Skaktsptart*i Plays. 

Fltt^, the canine hero of Mrs. 
Browning's stanzas, To Flush, my 
dog. He was a eif t to the poet from 
her " dear and admired " fnend, Miss 
Mitford, and belonged to "the 
beautiful race she has rendered cele- 
brated among English and American 
readers." 

Flutter, Sir Fopliiig, in Sir George 
Etheredge's comedy <k The Man of 
Mode or Sir PopUng Flutter (1676), ve 



a coxcomb in whom the Pranoomania 
of the day is satirized. " He went to 
Paris," says his friend Dorimant, "a 
plain, bashful Enghsh blockhead, and 
IS returned a fine, undertaking French 
fop." An exquisite who wears ^oves 
up to his elbows, curls his hair with 
painful precision, orders every artide 
of his wardrobe direct from Paris, and 
en^ges none but French servants, 
he IS never more delighted than when 
he is taken for a Frenchman. Beau 
Hewit is generally held to have sat 
for the character, though many of 
Etheredge's contemporanes traced in 
it l^eat resemblances to himself. 
Flying Dutchsuui. See Vamdbr- 

DECKBN. 

Fogarty, Phlli hero of Thackeray's 
burlesque, Phil Pogariy, a Tale of the 
Onety-Oneth, in Punch s Prise Novel- 
ists, A parody of Lever's military 
novels so true to the original that 
Lever humorously dedarea he might 
as well shut up shop, and actually did 
alter the chaiacter of his novds. 

Foggi Mr., in Dickens's Pickwich 
Papers, partner in the firm of Dodson 
and FcMgg, solidtors — "an dderly 
pimply-ficed, vegetable diet sort of 
man . . • a Idnd of being who 
seemed to be an essential part of the 
desk at which he was writmg and to 
have as much thought or sentiment. 

Fogg, Phileas, hero dt Tules Verne's 
TLOYelLr Around the World in Eighty 
Days. A tvpical French ideal of the 
typical Englishman, respectable, 
methodical, and phl^[matic to the 
point of imperturbability, Mr. Fogg 
wagers in his London dub that he 
can make the circuit of the world in 
eighty days. He starts that night. 
Passepartout, his French valet, goes 
with him. All obstades are con- 
quered by his iron will, invincible 
coolness, unfailing resource and Napo- 
leonic readiness to sacrifice everv- 
thing dse to the essential — save only 
humanity. Twice he risks defeat b^ 
this exception. He saves the beauti- 
ful Hindoo widow Aouda from suttee; 
he rescues Passepartout from an 
infuriated Chinese mob. On the 
eightieth da^, ten minutes before the 
appointed tune, he reaches his dub. 
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Foker, Harry (i.e., Henry), in 
Thackeray's novel, Pendennis, a gay 
young man, generous, kindly, eccen- 
tric, effusive, and impartially friendly 
to lugh and low, for he is the grandson 
of an earl on his mother's side, and 
on his father's the descendant of a 
wealthy house of brewers, which, as 
we learn ^m The Virginians, was 
founded by one Foker or Voelker in 
Queen Anne's time. 

- Foker differs from Thackeray's other 
characters, for there can be little doubt it 
was an accurate portrait of Andrew Arce- 
deckne of the Garrick Club. It was prob- 
ably this which was the cause of Thackeray's 
being blackballed at the Traveller's Club, 
where the ballot is by members and not by 
the committee, on the grounds that the 
members feared they might api)ear in some 
later novel. It is said that Arcedeckne was 
small in stature and eccentric in his mode of 
dressing, drove stagecoaches as an amateur, 
loved fighting-cocks and the prise-ring, and 
had a laroe estate in Norfolk. The Hon. 
Henry Com says he was so like a seal that 
he was called ' ' Phoca " by his intimates. It 
was Arcedeckne who criticised Thackeray's 
first lecture on "The Four Georges." 
"Bravo. Thack. my boy! Uncommon good 
show I But it'll never go withoui a pianu€rt " 
There was, however, no enmity between 
them. Thackeray declared his model to be 
"not half a bad fellow;" and Arcedeckne 
remarked, "AwfuUy good chap old Thack 
was. Lor' bless you, he didn't mind me a 
bit. But I did take it out of him now and 
again. Never gave him time for repartie. ' ' — 
Loun Mslvzllb: Soms Aspects of Tkaek- 
mray, 

Fondlove, Sir WSIiain. in Sheridan 
Knowles* comedy. The Loot- Chase, a 
sprightly sexagenarian who presumes 
too much upon his self-imagined 
youthfulness when he marries a 
woman of forty. 

Fooli in Shakespeare's King Lear. 

The fool is no comic buffoon to make the 
groundlings laugh . . . He is as won- 
derful a creation as Caliban; his wild bab- 
blings and inspired idiocy articulate and 
gauge the horrors of the scene. — Colb- 

KIDGS. 

Foppington, Lord, a typical English 
coxcomb who appears in Sir John 
Vanbrugh's comedy. The Relapse 
(1697), and succesaively in Gibber's 
Careless Husband (1704), Sheridan's 
Trip to Scarborough (1777), *nd 
Buchanan's Miss Tomboy (1890). He 
is the Sir Novelty Fashion in Gibber's 
Love's Last Shift (1696), raised to the 



peerage and converted from a mere 
puppet into a brilliant caricature. 
Gibber was much pleased with the 
compliment, and as he had acted the 
part of Sir Novelty in his own play 
so a year later he appeared as Pop- 
pington in its sequel, earning ther^)y, 
as a comedian, " a second flight 
of reputation " (Gibber: Apoiogy), 
Vanbrueh makes his hero exp res s 
equal aelight in his new disnty. 
" Strike me dumb — *my LcMid,' ^yoor 
lordship ' — sure whilst 1 was a kmcdlit 
I was a very nauseous fdlow." Me 
is the true fop of the period with all 
his qualities exaggerated. So he finds 
his life a perpetual " round of de- 
lights " and bdieves himself agreeable 
to all and irresistible to women. 
" God's curse, Madam! " he cries in 
dismay when Amanda strikes him in 
self-defence, " I am a peer of the 
reahn!" 

Voltaire gallidsed Lord Foppingtco 
as Le Gomte de Boursouffle. 

Ford, Master, in Shakespeare's 
comedv. The Merry Wtees of Windsor, 
a gentleman of fortune residing near 
Wmdsor, whose middle-aged wife is 
an object of desire to Sir John Fal- 
staff. Ford assumes the name of 
Brook (see Brook, Master) in order 
to pass as a stranger, wins the Imight's 
confidence, and learns from him the 
entire course of the wooing which at 
first he takes to be serious and is cor- 
respondingly troubled. When he 
learns the joke he humors Falstaff to 
the top of his bent and helps to plan 
and carry out the final exposure. 

Ford, Mistress, one of the Merry 
Wives (see above). Mistress Anne 
Pa^e being the other. Both are 
besieged by Falstaff, who writes 
identically the same love letter to 
each. Theyexchange confidences and 
agree to lure the knight on to a 
catastrophe which makes him a 
public laughing stock. 

Fore and Aft, in Rudyard Ejpling's 
stor:^. The Drums of the Fore and Aft, 
a nickname given derisively to a 
reeiment of raw recruits (real title, 
" Fore and Fit "), in memory of a 
sudden calamity which b^aOs them 
in an Afghan pass when, but for the 
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two little blackguard "dntms" or 
drummer boys, they would have been 
cut to pieces, as they were routed, by 
a da&hmg troop of Ghazis. The two 
little heroes, Jakiii and Lew, who 
conquer onlv to die, are stunted 
** gutter birois " who swore, smoked 
and drank and were the disgrace of 
the regiment, and had but one ambi- 
tion — to wipe away the stigma of 
being bloomm' non-combatants. 

Foresigiht, in Congreve's comedy. 
Lave for Lcve (1695), a ridiculous old 
astronomer, father of Angelica, with 
whom Valentine Legend is in love. 

Fonnaly Sir, a grandiloquent and 
conceited character in Shadwell's 
comedy, The Virtuoso (1676). He 
has been saved from oblivion only by 
an allusion in Dryden's MacFlecknoe, 
which insinuates that Shadwell's 
caricature was really a bit of self- 
portraiture, and that his own style 
was as inflated and pompous as Sir 
Pormal's: 

And when false flowers of rhetoric thon 

wouidst call, 
Tmst nature, do not labor to be dull, 
Bttt write thy best, and top; and in each line. 
Sir Pormal's oratory will be thine: 
Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy 

quilL MacFUckuoe,L i6s. 

Fortiiibras, in Shakespeare's trag- 
edy, Hamlet, the Prince of Norway, 
who at the head of his conquering 
army appears in the last scene to pro- 
nounce a eulogy over Hamlet's 
corpse. 

FO8CO, Count, in Wilkie CoUins's 
novel. The Woman in White (i860), 
a plausible and ingenious scoundrel 
of Italian birth. 

Shortly after the imblication of The 
Woman in WhiU, Lady Lytton had written 
to Wilkie Collins: '*The great failure in 
your book is the villain; Count Posco is a 
Tery poor one. and when next you want a 
cfaaracter of that sort I trust you wQl not 
disdain to come to me. The man is alive 
and constantly under iny i^ftse. In fact, he 
is mv own husband." This epistle was for- 
warded by Collins to Lytton, and couJd at 
one time be seen among the Knebworth 
papers." — ^J. H. Bscott, Edward BtdwtTt 
First Baron Lytton. 



m^ Miss, in Thackeray's 
novel, The History ofPendennis, the 
stage name of Miss Emily Costigan, 
a Mautiful actress excellently drilled 



to make a showing on the stage but 
languid, emotionless and unintelligent 
in private life. Arthur Pendennis 
falls in love with her, (though she is 
twenty-six and he only eighteen) 
when she makes her epochal appear- 
ance in the Chatteris theatre. Her 
father encourages her to accept him 
but breaks the engagement on learn- 
ing the boy has no money. A London 
manager invites her to the metropolis; 
she nmkes a pjeat hit there, marries 
the elderly Sir Charles Mirabel and 
leaves the stage to become an orna- 
ment to society. A suggested original 
is Miss Eliza O'Neill, an actress who 
eventually became Lady Bedier. See 
especially PitzGbrald: The Garrick 
Club, pp. 57-176. 

FottntaJn» Lucy, heroine of Lcve me 
Little, Love me Long (1857), a novel 
by Charles Reade; a pretty, freakish, 
emotional creature, noble at heart 
but given to coquettish deceits and 
uncertain moods until steadied by 
her love for David Dodd, whom she 
marries. 

Ftacasse, Captain (sometimes 
roughly Englishecf as Captain Hurly- 
Burly), the stage name assumed by 
the young Baron de Sicognac in 
Th^phile Gautier's novel, Le Capi- 
taine Fracasse (announced in 1840; 
not published until 1863), when he 
joins a troupe of strolling actors. He 
is partly impelled by love for Isabella 
but partly by want, for he is living 
in dire poverty on his anoesUal estate, 
Chateau de Misere, in Gascony. 

The norel presents the adventures of a 
comi>any of strolling players of Lotds XIII's 
time — their vicissitades, collective and indi- 
vidnal, their miseries and gayeties, their 
loves and squabbles, and their final appor- 
tionment of worldlv comfort — very much 
in that symmetrical fashion in which they 
have so often stood forth to receive it at the 
fall of the curtain. It is a fairy-tale of 
Bohemia, a triumph of the picturesaue. In 
artistic "bits," of course, the book abounds; 
it is a delightful gallery of portraits. The 
models, with their paint and pomatum, their 
broken plumes and threadbu« velvet, their 
false finery and their real hunger, their play- 
house manners and morals, are certainly 
not very choice compaxiy; but the author 
handles them with an affectionate, svmpa- 
tnetic jocosity of which we so speedily ^1 
the influence that, long before we have 
finished, we seem to have drunk with them. 
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ooa and all, out of the playhouse goblet to 
the confusion of respectability and lue before 
the scenes. — Hcnxy Jambs. 

Franceschinl, Giiido, in Robert 
Browning's narrative poem, The 
Ring and the Book (1868-1869}, an 
impoverished nobleman of Arezzo, 
tempted by a large dowry into a 
lovdess mesalliance with Pompilia. 
^e is the putative child of Pietro 
and Violante, who, when the aristo- 
crat shows them the cold shoulder, 
declare that Pompilia was not really 
their child but the offspring of a 
Roman wanton. Violante, who con- 
fessed that she had hatched the plot, 
applies to the courts for the return of 
the dowry. Guido's indifference to 
his young wife turns to hatred; his 
crudty 4ives her to an elopement 
with tihe Canon Giuseppe Caponsacchi 
{q,v.) , he pursues the fugitives and has 
them arrested. Caponsacchi is sus- 
pended for three years. Pompilia is 
sent to a convent but, when she 
proves to be with child, is restored to 
her putative parents. Guido murders 
aU three. l£s trial before the Pope 
divides Rome into rival functions, 
one justifying Guido, the other insist- 
ing on the innocence of Pompilia and 
Caponsacchi. 

Franchi, Louis, and Fabian de, 
heroes of a drama. The Corsican 
Broilers, which Boudcault translated 
from the French. Twin brothers 
whose mysterious sympathies with 
one another create startling compli- 
cations. 

Francois, hero of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell's historical novel, The Ad- 
ventures of Frangois (1898), a street 
arab adrift in Paris during the Terror, 
a light-hearted, irresponsible little 
rascal who tells his own story. 

Frankenstein, in Mrs. Shelley's 
fantastic novel, Frankenstein, or the 
Modem Prometheus (181 7), a student 
at the University of Ingoldstadt, 
Genevese by birth, who from child- 
hood has been obsessed with a morbid 
passion for the occult. From frag- 
ments of bodies collected in chtu-ch- 
yturds and dissecting room he con- 
structs a monster and animates it 
with a vital spark from heaven. The 



creature turns against its creator. 
Huge, hideous, soulless, full of aTiimaJ 
passions, it pursues Prsmkensteixi axxl 
every one he loves to the bitter end. 
It murders his closest friend, Heniy 
Qerval, brings his adopted stater, 
Elizabeth, to an untimely end, and 
pursues Frankenstein himself from 
land to land, from sea to sea. FioaUy, 
on the Arctic Ocean, the modem 
Prometheus breathes his last. And 
over his dead body hovers the horrid 
shape of the man-machine. 

mnkenstein's Man Monster^ who 
has no other name, the deus ex machina 
in Mrs. Shelley's Frankenstein (supra). 
The story of this creature who can 
find no fellowship among men, is 
either consciously or unconsdoosly 
an allegorical portraval of the char* 
cater of Percy Bysshe Shelley, -who 
in Alastor has painted himself as an 
idealist isolated from htmian sjmi- 
pathy. Helen Moore in her Life of 
Mrs. Shelley has a chapter on this 
subject. 

I^edericki in Shakespeare's As You 
Like It, the usurping brother of the 
exiled duke, whom even his daughter 
Celia calls a man of harsh and envious 
mind. He appears to be perpetually 
actuated*^by gloomy fancies, suspicioQ 
and mistrust. He repents and reforms 
in the last scene, hands back the duke- 
dom to the rightful heir, and retires to 
a hermitage. 

Freeport, Sir Andrew, in Addison's 
and Steele's Spectator, a member of 
the imaginary Spectator (q.v.) dub 
represented as an eminent London 
merchant of sense and sensibility. 

Fresh, F. N., hero of a comedy, 
Fresh the American (1881), by Archi- 
bald Clavering Gunter. 

A member of the New York Stodc 
Board, he is put m the midst of 
European surroundings and in con- 
tact and contrast with European and 
Oriental Characters. Having made 
millions he goes abroad to enjov 
them. His characteristics are afi 
anti-European. He opens the play 
by breaking the bank at Monte Carlo; 
travels through Europe in his 3racht 
Greenback; thmks nothing of paying 
100,000 francs for the jewels of the 
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£z-Khedive; slaps Achmed Pacha on 
the back and calls him Aich. His vir- 
tues are courage, generosity, chivalry 
toward women, domesticity and hu- 
manity. Anysuggestionof cruelty, par- 
ticularly to the weak and defensdess, 
arouses him to wrath. Other forms of 
immorality may ezdte his curiosity, 
interestor sense of htmior ; inhumanity 
alone makes him indignant. 

Fribble, in Thomas Shadwell's 
comedy, Epsom Wells, a haberdasher, 
surly, mflated, conceited and undtdy 
proud of his deceitful wife, who has 
her own way under an outer aspect of 
submission. Garrick borrowed the 
name for a still more popular char- 
acter in his comedy Miss tn her Teens 
(i753)- Here Fribble is a weak- 
aimdfed fop and mollycoddle, com- 
plaining of weak nerves, deeply inter- 
ested in all the details of female dress, 
and learned in pastes and cosmetics. 

Friday, or Man Friday, in Defoe's 
novel, Robinson Crusoe, the aborigi- 
nal attendant, and for a considerable 
period the sole companion, of Crusoe 
on his uninhabited island. He was so 
named after the day of the week on 
which his master has saved him from 
being killed and eaten by his cannibal 
f oemen and fellow-savages. 

Friday it no real lavage, but a good 
Bngliah Mrrant without pltiih. He says 
muchee and speakee. but he becomes at once 
• ciTiUsed being and in his first co nv er sa tion 
pusslee Crusoe terribly by that awkward 
theological ouestion. why God did not kill 
the devil^or. characteristically enough, 
Crusoe's first lesson includes a little in- 
struction upon the enemy of mankind. He 
found, however, that it was not so easy to 
Imprint right notions in Friday's inind 
about the devil as it was about the being of 
aOod. 

Frido&nt m Schiller's ballad. 7^ 
Message to the Ford (Ger. Der Gang' 
nach den Eisenhammer), a handsome 
page in the service of Countess 
Savem. Robert, the envious hunts- 
man, maliffns him and her to the 
Count. Toe latter gives orders to 
the workmen at the forge that they 
shall cast into the furnace the first 
person who puts to them the ques- 
tion, " Have ^ou fulfilled the master's 
Older? " Pndolin, the destined vic- 
tim, is delayed on his way and Robert, 



hurrying to find if his vengeance has 
been gratified, is hurled into the 
flames. 

Fdetcbiey Barbara, titular heroine 
of a war ballad by J. G. Whittier 
(1863), based on the reported patri- 
otic act of a woman at Frederick, 
Maryland, when that city was occu- 
pied, September 6, 1862, by Confeder- 
ates under *' Stonewall " Jackson. 
Whittier received the story from Mrs. 
E. D. B. N. Southworth, but he sub- 
sequently acknowledged that not the 
a^^ Mrs. Prietchie, but the compara- 
tively youn^ Mrs. Mary A. Quantrell, 
raised a Umon flag on her house when 
Jackson and his men marched by. 
She was not molested. Some of the 
officers raised their hats to her saying, 
** To you, madam, not to your nag. ' 
Barbara Frietdhie, however, did n>l- 
low Mrs. Quantrell's example when, 
six days later, the Fedexal troops 
imder Bumside passed her house. 
She was then ninety-six years old. 
See American Notes and Queries, 
October 6, 1888. 

FroUo, Archdeacon GUude, in 
Victor nugo's novel, Notre Dame, and 
in all the ^ys, btu'lesques and operas 
based upon it, a fanatic priest so ab- 
sorbed m his search for the philoso- 
pher's stone that he can think of 
nothing else until his eye falls upon 
Esmeralda when he loses all control 
over his carnal desires and, forfeiting 
all clainis to sanctity, pursues her to 
her death and his. See Quasimodo. 

Fromme. Btfaan, hero at a novel of 
that title (191 1) by Edith Wharton, 
a young farmer in Connecticut. He is 
tied to a wife seven years older than 
himself, a bleak New England woman, 
stem, silent, unyielding, domineering. 
She discerns tmit he is in love wiui 
her orphaned niece who forms the 
third member of the household, and 
her jealous harshness, compels a 
terrible catastrophe. 

Front de Boeuf, Sir Reginald, in 
Scott's romance, ivanhoe, a follower 
of Prince John, a Norman noble, 
" very big and very fierce," whose 
life had been roent in public war 
or in private feuos and broils." He 
lent his castle of Torquilstone to 
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Brian de Bois-Guilbert and Maurice 
de Bracy for the imprisonment of 
Cedric and^his party. Wounded when 
defending the castle against the 
Black Knight's attack, he died in the 
ruins, forgotten by all but Ulrica, bis 
old time mistress. 

Frontoni, Jacopo, hero of J. Feni- 
more Cooper's romance of Venetian 
life, The Bravo, a young man of 
unblemished character who in the 
hope of rescuing his father — ^falsely 
imprisoned by me Senate — consents 
to assume the character and bear the 
odium of a public bravo or assassin. 

Froth, Lord and Lady, in William 
Congreve's comedy. The Double- 
Dealer (1603) — ^he all devotion to 
fashion and ^e to learning — form a 
well-contrasted couple. 

Lady Froth, the charming young blue- 
■tockin^, with her wit and her oedantry, her 
affectation and her merry vitality, ii one of 
the best and most complex characters that 
Congreve has created.— S. W. GossB. 

Frott-Frott (a French word denoting 
the rustling of silks and other stuffs), 
the nickn^e of Gilberte Brigard, 
heroine of Fro«-FrMf, a five-act drama 
in prose by Henri Meilhac and Ludo- 
vic Hal^vy, produced with great 
success at the Gymnase in Paris, 
October 30, 1869, and subsequently 
reproduced in almost every European 
language. Charles Yriarte had given 
the nickname Prou-Frou to a char- 
acter described in his Parisian Life 
{La Vie Parisienne). 

Gilberte, frivolous, light-hearted 
and fascinating, has earned her nick- 
name from the perpetual rustling of 
her dresses as she skips and dances 
about. She is sought m marriage by 
the staid and sensible M. de Sarboris, 
with whom her elder sister Louise is 
secretly in love. Louise, ever willing 
to sacnfioe herself for her motherless 
sister, counsels acceptance. Prou- 
Prou agrees, though indifferent to 
him and indeed in£fferent to every- 
thing save her own pleasures. After 
marriage she neglects home, husband 
and child for a round of social frivol- 
ity. Ssjtoris induces Louise to come 
and live with them and take chax^ 
of tihe household. For some time tms 



arrangement seems to rive general 
satisfaction. Suddenly Frou-Fttw is 
brought to her senses by the ^>pear- 
ance of a lover whom she vaguely 
likes. Appalled at her dajoger, she 
turns back to her domestic duties. 
But she cannot chanjge the result of 
years. Louise has umocently sup- 

glanted her in the affections of her 
usband and her child. After a brief 
struggle to reeain what she has kist 
she turns in a frenzy of jealousy tipaa 
her sister. 

** You have taken from me nqf 
home, my husband, my child," she 
cries, " well then, take everything! '* 
Rushing from the house she joint 
her lover in Venice. The brilliaiit 
comedy now degenerates into ordi- 
nary melodrama. Sartoris follows 
Prou-Prou to Venice and kills the 
lover, and in the fifth act the repentant 
Prou-Prou comes home to die, to craTe 
forgiveness, and to obtain from her 
hu^and a promise to marry Locnse. 
Fragaly Luke, in Massinger's com- 
edy. The City Madam (1632), a 
rumed spendthrift supported on the 
charity of his brother, Sir John P!ni- 
gal, and ostensibly a meek and oily- 
tongued dependent. Sir John, feign- 
ing retirement into a convent, pats 
hmi in possession of all his proporty, 
when he changes into a moniker of 
selfish avarice and cruelty, oonaenttng 
even to send his sister-in-law and her 
daughters to Virajnia to be sacrifioed 
to 9ie devil. Ris brief dreEun of 
wealth and power collapses, and Lady 
Frugal and her daughters are effe^n- 
ally cured of their affectattona and 
pretensions. 

Fudge FamHy, in a series of satirical 
^istles in verse. The Fudge PamUy 
Abroad, by Thomas Moore, consisti 
of Phil Pudge, Esq., a parvenu 
Englishman of Irish descent, hack- 
writer, spy and Bourbon sympathiser, 
his son Robert, his daughter Biddy 
and a poor relation, Ph^im Conner, 
who as an ardent Bonapartist and an 
Irish patriot acts as a foil to ibe over- 
wrought cockney enthusiasms, prnu- 
dioes and misunderstandings of hxi 
kin. The quartette visit Paris just 
after the fall of Bonaparte and rmal 
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tlieir characters in the self-tdd stories 
of their adventures abroad. 

Fulkerson, in W. D. Howells's A 
Hatard of New Fortunes (1889), a 
Western man who comes to New York 
to exploit a great idea — ** the greatest 
idea that has been struck since the 
creation of man. I don't want to 
claim too much, and I draw the line 
at the creation of man. But if yon 
want to ring the morning stars mto 
the prospectus, all right! Ilie idea 
takes shape in Effery Other Saturday, 
a fortnightly periodical financed by 
Jacob Dryf oos. 



He U the flower of Western audacity, 
shrewdness , and optimism transplanted to 
New York. Daring schemes are his inspira- 
tion. There is just the touch of charlatan- 
ism about him which, in the right environ- 
ment, would make him a showman. But 
you are not offended, because he has a fine 
genial wa^ of taking you into his confidence 
and showing you the beauties of the joke.— 
N. Y. Lift. 

Fozzy-Wuzzyi hero of one of the 
Barrack Room Ballads of Rudyard 
Kipling, in which Tommy Atkins 
voices his admiration for the " big, 
black, botmding beggar " in the 
Soudan expeditionary force who 
fought and broke the square. 



Gabler, Hedda, heroine of Ibsen's 
drama of that name. 

I am wholly in agreement with Mr. 
Archer when he says that he finds it impos- 
sible to extract any sort of general idea from 
Hedda Cabler, or to accept it as a satire of 
suav condition of society. Hedda is an indi- 
vidual, not a type, and it was as an individ- 
ual that she interested Ibsen. We have been 
told, since the poet's death, that he was 

Eeatly struck by the case which came under 
s notice at Munich of a German lady who 
poisoned herself because she was bored with 
Ufe, and had strayed into a false position. 
Hedda Gabler is the realisation of such an 
individual case. — B. W. G06SB: Ibsen, p. Z9X* 

GabrieUe, heroine and title of a 
five-act comedy in verse (1849) by 
Emile Augier. The wife of Julien 
Chabri^, ehe finds life a blank 
because that honest, hard-working 
attorney is only a good husband and 
a good father, not a hero. In his 
secretary, Stephen, she finds an ideal 
who is willing to fill the void in her 
life. The husband, warned in time, 
appears on the scene when the two 
are tc^ther, and with pathetic elo- 
quence adjures his wife to restore him 
her love, to save her honor, to protect 
her child. His speech acts as a revela- 
tion. The wife sees her husband in a 
new light. She contrasts his frank- 
ness, his tenderness, his generosity, 
with the pusillanimity of her lover. 
She diamiasfg the latter, seizes the 
hand of Julien, and the curtain goes 
down as she utters the lino which 
forms the ke3niote of the play, 



Oh p^ de famille, oh poete, je t'aimel 

This artistic rehabilitation of the 
household, this effort to set a halo 
round the bold pate of paterfamilias, 
came upon the Parisian playgoers 
with all the delighted stuprise of a 
new sensation. 

Galatea, in William S. Gilbert's 
comedy, Pygmalion and Galatea 
(1871), the statue carved by Pygma- 
lion (q.v.), which at his earnest prayer 
became animated. 

Galeoto, The Great, in Jose Esche- 
gary's tragedy of that name (1881), 
a sort of personification of public 

fossip, more terrific than the English 
Irs. Gnmdy because placed in the 
more emotional medium of the Span- 
ish race. In Dante's Inferno, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini says tnat Galeoto 
was the book which prompted her 
and Paolo to sin (see Galeoto and 
Rimini, Prancesca di, in Volume 
ii). Eschegary tells how Julian's 
young wife, tliown into daily con- 
tact with Ernest, her husband's 
secretary and adopted son, becomes, 
though guiltless, the object of sus- 
picion and slander. Julian turns a 
deaf ear at first to all gossip but 
finally fights a duel in vindication of 
his honor and is borne dying to 
Ernest's chamber. There be finds 
his wife and, des^nte her asservatioos 
of innocence, he expires in the belief 
that she is guilty. Ernest kills his 
slayer, and cries as the curtain falls, 
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"This woman is mine. The world 
has so decreed and I accept the 
world's decision. It has driven her to 
my arms. You cast her forth. We 
obey you. But should anybody ask 
who was the go-between in this busi- 
ness you should say, ' Ourselves, all 
unwiUing, and the stupid chatter of 
gossip.' 

Gallagfaer, hero and title of a short 
story (1891) by Richard Harding 
Davis, an impish Irish-American 
office boy on a daily paper. In an 
exciting episode he runs to earth the 
criminal whom all the reporters are 
after. 

GamA| Vasco da, the great Portu- 

fuese explorer (146^1524), is the 
ero of Camoen's epic. The Lusiad, 
which deals with his exploit in round- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope and dis- 
covering the ocean passage to the 
Indies. Here the hero is es^ted into 
a demigod. Indeed he is so obviously 
the favorite of heaven that his deeds 
are minimized by the very power 
which smiles u(K>n and smooths his 
path. Not a hair of his head is ever 
m real danger of being sinf^ed. The 
elements are lashed into their angriest 
moods only to waft the new U&sses 
in triumph to his port. The great 
gods, wim Venus at their head, com- 
bine against the hostile might of 
Neptune. Spirits of wind and wave 
«)ort before his prow, and ease the 
sbock of impinging billows. The 
stars in their courses fight only for 
the honor of guiding his bark onward. 
So extreme a pan^yric was bound to 
create reaction, and the facts brought 
out by recent research have done 
much to reduce the hero of this 
modem Odyssey nearer to the ordin- 
ary level. Yet uiey prove him to have 
been no common man. 

Game Chicken, The, in Dickens' 
Donibey and Son^ a professional boxer 
and prize-fighter, with very short 
hair, a broken nose, and a considera- 
ble tract of bare and sterile country 
behind each ear. He is a friend of 
Mr. Toots, whom he knocks about 
the head three times a week for the 
small consideration of ten and six per 
visit. 



Gammon, Oily, in Samuel Warren's 
novel. Ten Thousand a Year, a slimy, 
slippery, hypocritical solicitor who 
takes up Tittlebat Titmouse's daim 
to a f orttme. 

Gamp, Mrs. Sarahs in Dickens's 
novel, Martin Ckiuaslewii, an unpro- 
fessional nurse who is ever ready to 
hire herself out in many capacities for 
which she is scantily fitted by nature 
and training— monthly nune, sick 
nurse or layer-out of the dead. " She 
was a fat old woman with a husky 
voice and a moist eye. She wore a 
very rusty black gown, rather the 
worse for snuff, and a shawl and boa- 
net to correspond. The face of Mrs. 
Gamp — the nose in particular — was 
somewhat red and swollen and it was 
difficult to enjoy her society without 
beccnning conscious of a smell of 
spirits " (Chap. xix). See Harkis, 
Mrs. 

Gander cleug^ an imaginary town 
situated on the imaginary river Gan- 
der in the central part, the navd, of 
Scotland, the residence of Sir Walter 
Scott's Jedediah Qeishbotham. 

Gsntoetta, heroine of Somervtlk's 
burlesque poon Hobbind (qjfJ). 

Briaht Gander«tta tripped thejoyial qnmn 
Of Aiaia's joyotM month profiue in floi 



Gann, Caroline Brandenbecg, the 

unfortunate heroine of Thackeray's 
novelette, A Shabby Genteel Story, 
who afterwards appears as Mrs. 
Brandon C the Little Sister ") in The 
Adventures of Philip, In the novel- 
ette, Caroline, Cinaerella of a vulgar 
household, falls victim to a mock 
marriage contrived by her libertine 
lover, ^'Mr. Brandon." The latter's 
real name was Brand Pirmin, he rises 
to be a great doctor in the novel and 
is the father of Philip. Mrs. Brandon 
having become a nurse, known famil- 
iarly as '' The Little Sister," meets 
him again in the course of her pro- 
fessional duties, but forgives him and 
spares him all humiliation for the 
sake of the great love she bears to 
PhiUp. 

Garciaa, Pedro, a licentiate ref erred 
to in the preface to Le Sage's GU Bias, 
which tells how two scholars at Sala- 
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manca discovered a tombstone in- 
scribed, '* Here lies interred the soul 
of the Hoentiate Pedro Gardas/' and 
dug up a leathern purse containing 
a hundred ducats. 

Gardiner, Sir Christopher, hero of 
lAmfdeilow*s Rhyme of Str Chri^cpher 
Gariiner in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 
(1873), was a historic character of 
mys&ious origin who in the early 
seventeenth century flashed across the 
monotonous stage of New Bn^iand, 
mingling for a mile with the prosaic 
life of the seaboard settlements with 
an equally mysterious female com- 
panion, and then disappeared forever. 

Such melodnuBatic penonaffes are not 
common in MaMachtuetts nutory, and 
accordingly Sir Christopher Ions since 
Attracted the notice of the writers of fiction. 
Here were great possibilities. And so as 
early as 1827 Miss Sedgwick introduced him. 
under the name of Sir Philip Gardiner, into 
her novel of Hope LeslU, He is the wsJking 
villain of that now-forgotten tale. The his* 
torian Motley next tried his hand upon him 
in his story of Mtrrymount^ published in 
X849. Then, in 1856. Mr. John T. Adams, 
the writer of several historical romances, 
went over the ground once more in his 
Knisht of th4 Golden Mdice. Finallv, in 
1873. Longfellow put the Rhyme of Sir 
Christopher Gardiner in the mouth of the 
landlord as the last of the Tales of a Wayside 
Inn. Both Motley and Adams, as w^ as 
Longfellow, present the knight under his 
own name, and, so to speak, in his proper 
person. Thc^ adhere more or less to the 
record, which Miss Sedgwick does not. 
They have all, however, made somewhat 
droll work with the facts of history. — 
Harper's Magaaine. 

Gargantua, a traditional French 
giant whom Rabelais made the hero 
of Book I in a huge satirical work, 
The Life of Gargantua and Paniamtel 
(18^2). He and the book in mich 
he is celebrated were apparently an 
afterthought, for Book 1 was pub- 
lished after the appearance of Book 
II, and only in uie completed re- 
issue did it take its now accepted 
precedence. 

Gaiipantua is the gigantic heir to a 

gigantic race, and his birth is cele- 
rated by a tremendous feast, a bur- 
lesque of tinlimited trencher work. 
His education involves a satire on the 
monastic and pedantic ssrstems taught 
in the schools, from wmch his father 
Gtandgouaier withdraws him to place > 



him under Ponocrates and Panuige. 
The first teaches him the value of 
labor; the second introduces him to 
the world of bohemian delights. Gar- 
gantua is recalled from Paris when 
war breaks out between Grandgousier 
and Picrochole. Though Picrochole 
is defeated, our hero learns a useful 
lesson about the horrors of blood- 
shed. Hefotmds the Abbevof The- 
lema as a protest against both war 
and monastidsm. 

Gargery, Joe, in Dickens' Great 
Expectations t a blacksmith, blunder- 
ing, tmgrammatical and oveigrown, a 
kind of domestic Titan, hdpless in 
K)eech and of no education, but pa- 
thetic from his affectionate fidelity, 
and almost sublime through the naked 
instinct of duty. 

Joe Gargenr is one of a laree class of 
characters which Dickens dcoighted to 
create — men in whom solid integrity of 
heart and conduct can find no adequate ex- 
pression through the brain and the tongue. 
His brain can only stutter when his heart 
swells to its utmost capacity; and his favor- 
ite expression, "which I meantersay," is 
more eloquent than the lucid savings of less 
simple and noble natures. Dickens was so 
captivated bv Joe Gargery that he under- 
took the task of devinng a new language 
for him, governed by a novel grammar, and 
with rules for the construction of sentences 
which must naturally surprise the student 
of Blair, Kaimes, Campbell, or Whately. — 
B. P. Wbipplb. 

Gargeiy, Mrs. Geofgiana ICaria, 
Joe*s wife; sister to Pip, and a thor- 
ough shrew. 

GarlaiKL Anne, a miller's daughter, 
heroine of Thomas Hardy's novel, 
The Trumpet Major (1880). Though 
personally lovely^ and attractive, 
though amiable, innocent, generous 
and tender-hearted, she m^es sad 
havoc of the heart of a worthy man, 
not wilfully but by dint of her mbom, 
involuntaiy, unconscious, emotional 
organism. She recognizes John Love- 
day's goodness, his self-abnegation, 
his lovableness, and she can no more 
justify herself in not loving him than 
she can in loving his scamp of a 
brother. Bob. D^ite all considera- 
tions of self-respect, ^titude and 
expediency, she mames Bob and 
sends John to die on a Spanish battle- 
field. 
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Garland, Mr., in Dickens's novel, 
Old CuriosUy Shop, a fat, kindly little 
man who bdriends Kit Nubbles and 
takes him into his service. His wife 
and his son Abel are as placid and 
kindly as himself. 

Garthy Caleb* in George Eliot's 
novel, Middlemarch, a strong, silent, 
capable man, father of Mary Garth. 
As in the case of Adam Bede, Geoige 
Eliot found the suggestion of Caleb's 
character in her own father. 

Mary Garth and Prad Vliic/, the ihrewd 
young woman and the feeble yoitng gentle- 
man whom the governs, do not carry na 
away, and Caleb Garth, though he is partly 
drawn from the same original as Adam Bede, 
is unimpeachable but a faint duplicate of 
his predecessor. — 8zR Lbsub STBPBXir: 
Ctorgt Eliot, 

GanililieflL a nonsense word in- 
vented by Samuel Poote. See Pan- 
jandrum. 

Gas, Chariatan, in Disraeli's novel, 
Vivien Grey, an empty but noisy 
politician who is supposed to be 
drawn from Canning. 

Gascoigne, Sir WSliam, Lord Chief 
Justice of England under Henry IV 
and Henry V, appears in Shake- 
speare's historical play, // Henry IV. 
One of the legends conceminff wild 
Prince Hal is t£at he gave the justice 
acuff on the ear and was sent toprison 
for it by Sir William. In Act v, Sc. 2 
the story is alluded to as a fact by tiie 
justice; he defends his action and is 
unexpectedlv praised for it and re- 
tained in office by the young king. 

Gastibdza^ the Madman of Toledo, 
hero of a ballad by Victor Hugo in- 
cluded in Les Rayons et les Ombres 
(1840). Gastibelza, " the man with 
the nfle," crazed by the peifid^ of 
Donna Sabine, shouts his despair to 
the winds in words *' in which all the 
sweet and bitter madness of love, 
strong as death is distilled into death- 
less speech" (SwiNBintNs). The 
poem was set to music by Hippolyte 
Monpou, and Roger's singing earned 
it into all the saloons and concerts of 
Paris. An opera called Gastibelta was 
founded on the ballad by Dennery 
and Corman, with music by Maillart 
and produced at the Op6ra National 
in Paris, November 15, 1847. 



Gaunt, Griffith, in Charles Reade's 
novel of that name (1867), a poor 
yonixig Englishman who has married 
Catherine Peyton, an heiress and a 
devout Catholic He develops an 
unreasonable jealousy for her spuitoal 
adviser. Father Leonard, and leaving 
his home in high dudgeon is xnirsed 
through a dangerous ilmess by Mercy 
Vint, an innkeeper's daughter, whom 
he marries under the name of his 
illegitimate half-brother andphysical 
double, Thomas Leicester. The latter 
discovers his crime and denounces 
him to Mrs. Gaunt. There is a terri- 
ble scene between them. Gaunt dis- 
appears, a body supposed to be his is 
found in the mere near his house, and 
Mrs. Gaunt, arrested and tried for 
his murder, might have been con- 
victed, but Merc^ appears and proves 
that Gaunt is still ahve and that the 
body is Leicester's. The novel was 
dramatized by Daly in 1866 and later 
bv the author himself under the title 
oi Jealousy, 

Gantiiier, MazgaMte, the heroine 
of the younger Dumas' novd and 
drama La Dame omx CameUas (known 
in this country as Camille) was drawn 
from a real personage, — ^Madeleine 
Duplessis, a well-known leader of the 
demi-monde in Paris, who amid all 
the errprs of her life preserved ^ 
grace of shame and a yearning after 
a better life. Margu^te's youth, her 
beautv, the malady that preyed upon 
her life, the efforts of an aged noble- 
man to save her from her degradation 
on account of her startling iSceness to 
his dead daughter, are all facts in the 
career of the real woman. 

Gaviota, La (Sp., The Sea-gull) in 
Feman CabaUero's novel of that 
name (1851), is the nickname of the 
heroine Marisalada. A fisherman's 
daughter, dowered with bizarre 
beauty and an exquisite voice, dbe 
captures the love of a young German 
named Stein, who finds his wa^r to her 
village, he teaches her music aiul 
develops her voice, but though she 
marries him she feels notlung higher 
than friendliness for him; indeed sS» 
has been actually repelled by his 
midn^ht wooings and talk of " the 
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izifinite." Chance carries the couple 
to Seville, where Maria dogs in the 
opera with eictraordinary success, and 
where she falls disastrously in love 
with Pepe Vera, a matador in the 
bull-ring. The stonr ends as such a 
story would natural^ end in real life, 
and the last impression is the cry of 
the teasing dwuf who first gave the 
nickname, — ** Ganoia fuisteSf Gamota 
eres, Gaviota serdsl" As applied to 
Marisdada, the nickname points to 
one of those harsh, angular, unsym- 
pathetic natures which, when armed 
with beauty or some powerful natural 
gift, seem made for the torture of 
ibose most intimately concerned with 
them. 

Gftvxoche, in Victor Hugo's Les 
MisSrableSt vol. x (i86^), the repre- 
sentative street gamin of Paris, whose 
doughty deeds and death in the barri- 
cades of Paris in 1832 are perhaps 
exags[erated, but whose impish love 
of mischief, ready flow of "chaff," 
native kindliness and unselfishness 
are vividly presented. 

Gftwrey. in Robert Pultock's ro- 
mance, reter WUkins (1750), the 
name given to the flymg women 
among whom the hero is accidentally 
thrown, after being shipwrecked. See 

YOUWAKEEB. 

GawtrejTy Stejdieiiy in Lord L3rtton's 
Night and Morning, a character illus- 
trating the force of circumstances in 
driving a man of strong passions, but 
naturuly honest disposition, to com- 
mit offences against society and its 
laws. 

6«y,Liiden»in Disraeli's C&ningshy, 
is intended for Theodore Hook. 

Gdjf Walter^ in Dickens's Dombey 
and San, a young man in the employ 
of Mr. Dombey; nephew to Sol uills. 
He falls in love mm Florence Dom- 
bey, but is soon afterward sent to 
Barbadoes to fill a junior situation in 
the counting-house there. The ship 
is lost at sea, and it is long thought 
that he went down with her; but he 
finally returns and marries Florence. 

Very lonble Is Wftlter Gay. cfaeerfol and 
iBcrry, with his (sir face, bnght eyes, and 
curly hair. How he lights up the atmos- 
phers of the old instrument maker's shop. 



where in ten days but two people had called 
— the man who came to ask for change for a 
sovereiffn, and the woman who wanted to 
know toe way to Mile End turnpike. The 
good boys of fiction are too often uninter- 
esting, out this charge cannot be urged 
against old Solomon Gill's nephew. The 
frank ingenuousness of his nature, added to 
a spice m romance and a love of the marvel- 
lous, forms a combination which must win 
all hearts, let alone that of Florence Dom- 
bey. And without "Wal'r." how forlorn a 
toure would be Captain Cuttle.— Pott Mail 

Gaylord. Marda, in Howells's 
novel, A Modem Instance, the New 
Bnsland country girl who is wooed 
and won bv Baftley Hubbard, only 
to be forsaicen when dissipation gets 
him into financial ana domestic 
troubles. Beautiful but slightly vul- 
g^, jealous, passionate and vindic- 
tive, yet preserving her innocence 
against temptation, she is the product 
of a soil where religion has run to seed 
and men and women are living by 
traditions which have faded into a 
copybook morality. 

Gebir, in Lander's poem of that 
name (i797)» an Iberian prince, sover- 
eign of what is now Gibraltar. His 
father had imposed upon him a 
solemn oath to conquer Egy^t, which 
had been wrested from taea ances- 
tors. Gebir, however, faUs in love 
with Chaxoba, the youthful Queen dt 
Egypt, marries her, and dies on the 
wedding dav through the agency of a 
poisoned snirt fsee Nbssus) with 
which he had been treacherously 
invested. The subject of this poem 
was suggested to Landor by a chapter 
in a story by Clara Reeve. Its m^ral 
aim is to rebuke warlike ambition and 
to extol the more durable victories of 
peace in therespective persons c^Gebir 
and his shepherd brother, Tamar. 

Gttienteiny Anne of, heroine of 
Scott's historical novd of that name 
(1829), the daughter of Count Albert 
of Greierstein, president of the secret 
tribunal of Westohalia. Known popu- 
larly as " the Maiden of the Mist," 
she did not hesitate to di^buse ^e 
mind of Sir Arthur de Vere of the 
" absurd report " concerning her sup- 
posed supernatural powers. 

GeUatley, Davie, in Scott's Wooer- 
ley, an " innocent, dependent on the 
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charity of the Baron of Bradwardine, 
" Simply a crack-brained knave, who 
could execute very well any commis- 
sion which jumped with his own 
humour, and made his folly a plea 
for avoiding every other." He was 
avowedly drawn from a local celebrity 
known as Jock Gray. 

Jock, or John, Gray was by no means so 
"daft" as the Davie G^latley of WaMrUy. 
He lived at a place in the south of Scotland 
called Gilmansdeugh, and is said to have 
been known over an extent of fiftv miles 
around by a singular kind of wit that 
mingled with his naif wit. There seems, 
IndMd. to have been a division of narties 
about nim in Peebles, in Selkirk, and other 
regions, as to whether he was really crack- 
brained, or was only assuming that manner 
in order to conceal a deeper purpose, as 
Aldbtades at the banquet spoke more freely 
from his mask of intoxication. His power 
of linging was good, and this, with his 
mimic talent, and a tenderness for his half- 
witted condition, procured for him a wel- 
come in the farmers* cottages in the whole 
region around. — Moncukb D. Conwat: 
Thg SeoU CenUmary ct Bdimburgk (HarPtr's 
Magawint), 

General, ISffrs., in Dickens's LUUe 
DorrU (1857), a widow lady of forty- 
five whom Mr. Dorrit, after ms 
release from the Marshalsea, engages 
to " form the mind " and maimers of 
his daughters. She is of a dignified 
and imposing appearance, immovable, 
imperturbable m her rigidpropriety. 
She had no opinions. Her way of 
forming a mmd was to prevent it 
from forming opinions. She had a 
little circular set of mental grooves 
or rails on which she started little 
trains of other people's opinions 
which never overtook one another 
and never got anywhere." She 
teaches Little Dorrit to say Papa in- 
stead of Father: " Father is rather 
vul^, m^ dear. The word Papa, 
besides, gives a pretty form to the 
lips. Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes 
and prism are all very good words for 
the hps; especially prunes and prism. 
You will nnd it serviceable m the 
formation of a demeanor if you some- 
times say to yourselves in Company — 
on entering a room, for instance — 
Papa, potatoes, poultiy, prunes and 
prism, prunes and prism. 

Genevieve, titular heroine of a 
balladry Coleridge. 



I've seen your breast with pity heave. 
And therefore love I you. 



Genevieve is also the hetoine of his 
poem, Looei 

And so I won my Gene vie ve» 
My bright and beauteoua 



Geraint, in the Arthurian cyde, a 
Knight of the Roimd Table axid hero 
of Geraint, ihe Son <^ Erbin in the 
Welsh Mdbinogion, a story wtddti 
Tennyson has elaborated in kuH one 
of his Idylls of the King. 

Tennyson's Geraint is the imper- 
sonation of doubt and all the confii- 
sion and misery and wild uncertain 
ghosts it breeds. He is the first to 
suspect Guinevere, and in his jealous 
terror he carries his bride Enid away 
from Arthur's court. Waking one 
night he misunderstands her broken 
words of self -accusation that she was 
no true wife, meaning that she had 
lured him awav from nis duty to the 
Ejng. Then the two go forth, at the 
moc^y man's command, on aimless 
adventures which end in Geraint's 
falling, desperately wounded, after 
he h^ put to flight the retainers of 
Earl Limours. Enid's wifely devo- 
tion in nursing him back to health 
renews his faith in her and he implores 
forgiveness. In the elder legends the 
motive is simpler. Geraint thinks it 
is his uxorious indolence that has 
forfeited Enid's regard, and he starts 
out to show her ihkt his arm has not 
vet lost its cunning — to win back her 
love by some high deed. 

Geraldine, a name introduced into 
English literature bjr Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, who in a series of son- 
nets addressed Lady Elizabeth Fttx- 
l^rald, daughter of the ninth Eari of 
Kildare, as the Fair Geraldine. At 
the time the series was begun (1537) 
she was only nine years old. Scott 
sings in The Lay of the Last Minstrd: 

That favoured strain was Surrey's raptured 
line; 

That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geral- 
dine. 

The poet Nash adopted the love- 
strains of Surrey as the basis of 
romantic fictions, in which the noble 
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lover is represented as travelling in 
Italy, proclaiming the matchless 
charms of his beloved, and defending 
her beauty in tilt and tournament. 

Cderidge gives the name of Geral- 
dine to the witch in Christabd, and 
Mrs. Browning makes use of it in her 
ballad, Lady Geraldine*s Courtship 
(1844), where a high-bom lady stoops 
to a poet of low degree after a period 
of pretended disdain. 

Geraldlne^ in Coleridge's unfinished 
poem, ChristaM, a fair witch who 
possesses magic influence over the 
titular heroine. 

Geraldine* ao far as she goet, U perfect. 
She is sui generis. The reader feels the same 
terror and perplexity that Christabel in vain 
atru^les to express, and the same spell that 
fascmatee her eyes. Who and what is 
Geraldine. — Whence come, whither going, 
and what designing? . . . Was she 
really the daughter of Roland de Vaux and 
would the friends have met again and em- 
braced? We are not among those who wish 
to have Christabel finished. The theme is 
too fine and subtle to bear much extension. 
— ^J. G. LocKBART : Quarterly it<0^«w, lii, p. 39. 

Gerolstein, Rudolph, Gnmd Duke 
of, in Eugene Sue's Mysteries of Paris, 
a young sovereign prmoe, fitted witib 
vast wealth, irresistible fascinations 
and prodigious strength, who goes 
about in various disguises; as he 
describes it — " playing Providence," 
relierving misery, rightmg wrongs and 
puxiishing crime. His judgments and 
mflictions, however, are sometimes 
hardly more scruptdous than the 
methods of the cnminals whom he 
detects and crushes. He puts out the 
eyes of one hardened murderer by 
way of rendering his punishment 
appropriate and Bngering. He lets 
'loose one woman of preternatural 
profligacy and fascinations on a 
notary whose crimes he wishes to 
unveil, under orders to drive him into 
frenzy by perpetuall^r provoking de- 
sire and never gratifying it. 

Gtemtei a favorite name with 
Mdi^re and, after him, in French 
dramatic literature^ and popular 
humor, for a bourgeois and philistine 
paterfamilias. The G6ronte of Le 
Midecin Malgri Lui (1666) wishes 
to force his daughter Ludnde into a 
~ ' marriage with Horace. In 



Les Pourheries de Scapin (1671) 
G^ronte is the father of Ldandre 
and Hyadnthe, who rductantlv opens 
his purse in response to Scapin's 
hoaxes. 

GerontittSi in The Dream of Geron- 
tius, a poem which expresses Cardinal 
Newman's conception of the last 
fireat change through which a faithful 
Catholic passes wnen he leaves this 
world for the world of spirits. Geron- 
tins becomes aware of me presence of 
his guardian angd in the hollow of 
whose hand he is borne to judgment, 
and also of evil bdngs who are hunger- 
ing after him, and seeking to renew 
in him the old spirit of reunion. He 
hears the songs of the angels as he 
speeds through their hosts and the 
prayers of those kneeling around his 
death-bed which are borne into the 
veiy presence of God, and finally the 
eager spirit dashes from the hold of 
its guardian angd and predpitates 
itself at " the dear feet of Emmanud.'* 

Gertrude, in Shakespeare's Hamlet, 
Queen of Denmark and mother of 
the prince. In Saxo-Grammaticus 
her name is given as Geruth or 
Gerutha. 

Gertrude of Wyomiagy heroine of a 
poem of that name (i8(m) by Thomas 
Campbell, dealing with the Indian 
invasion and devastation of the 
Valley of the Wroming in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1778. Koaming among tiie 
forests or reposing in sequestered nooks 
with a voltmie of Shakespeare, Ger- 
trude grows up to londy womaxihood. 
In Albert Wald^rave, an orphan 
whom the Indian- Outalissi had saved 
alive from slaughter by a British force 
and whom her father had adopted, 
she unexpectedly discovers the lover 
she had dreamed of; they are married 
and after three months of wedded 
bliss are both killed in the invasion 
of Brant and his warriors. 

Gerund, or Gerundio, Friar, hero 
of a famous satirical romance by 
Padre Isla, known in the oridnal 
Spanish as Pray Gerundio de Cam- 
pdzas (1758). The fun is directed 
against tne itinerant preadiers of the 
peninsula and the bad taste, false wit, 
bombast and bathes of their sermont. 
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Glaftfy or, more correctly, Jaffar, 
ike Barmecide, vizier to Haroun Alra- 
shid, both in historical fact and in the 
fiction of the Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tttinment. He accompanied that 
caliph in all his nightly rambles and 
hair-breadth adventures until his fall 
from power in 8o3. See Bakmbcide. 

Giaonri The* The word simply 
means an infidel. In Byron's poem 
of that title, the Giaour steals from 
the seraffUo of the Caliph Hassan the 
beaut^m slave Leila. The caUph 
pursues and captures Leila, whom he 
casts into the sea but is himself slain. 
On his deatii-bed the Giaour confesses 
and requests that he be buried with- 
out a name. 

Gibbie, Ooote, in Scott's Old Mor- 
tality , the half-witted servant of Lady 
Bdlenden. 

Gigadibt, in Robert Browning's 
poem, Bishop Slougram, a young poet 
of thirty, immature, desultory, im- 
pulsive, who criticises Blougram^ and 
serves to draw out his ideas on religion 
and the proper conduct of a suooe^ul 
life. 

Gilfil. The Rev. Majnard, titular 
hero of George Eliot's Mr. GilfiTs 
Love-Siory in Scenes of Clerical Life 
(1858), an excellent old gentleman 
who smoked very long pipes and 
pr^iched very short sermons. For 
aU his odd ways and slipshod talks he 
never lost the respect of his parish- 
ioners nor the affection of theu: chil- 
dren. Tlie story concerns an episode 
of his youth when " he had known all 
the deep secrets of devoted love, had 
struggle through its days and nights 
of anguish and trembled under its 
unspeakable jovs." 

GUmouTf Ellzabethi nicknamed 
EUy, herome of a novel by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, The Story of 
Elitabeth. When she is 18 her mother 
is only 36 and is jealous of the atten- 
tions that EUy receives. Jealousy 
deepens to hatred when Sir John 
I>ampier, whose boyish fancv the 
mother had caught m her girlhood, 
is now fascinated by EUy's fresh 
beauty and winsome ways. Having 
madly loved him for twenty years, 
Mrs. Gilmour conceived that she had 



by her constancy won the sole right 
to his affections. 

Gilpin, John, hero of a faomorois 
ballad by WiUiam Cowper, Ilk Dp- 



verting History of John Gilpin^ 

ing now he went further than he 
intended, and came safe home ofOM, 
printed anonymousljr in 1782. A 
linen draper and a train-bana captain 
in London, his wife suggests that tbqr 
shall take their first noliday on Uie 
twentieth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. The family proceeds by coach 
to Edmonton. Gilpin arranged to 
join them there for dinner, out he 
elects to go on hcxseback and, beins 
a poor rider, meets with ludicrous and 
disconcerting misadventures, finds it 
impossible to rein up at Edmonton, 
and finally turns his horse back to 
London, which he reaches dinneiiess 
and bedraggled. Lady Austin pve 
the hint to the poet by telling him a 
similar story, and a true one, con- 
cerning one Beyer of Paternoster 
Row, who died in 1791. 

Gineyray in Ariosto's Orlando Fnri- 
oso, an innocent lady who during the 
absence of her true love, Ariodantes, 
is falsely accused by a wicked duke. 
Rinaldo champions her cause, stays 
the duke in single combat and restores 
the lady to ^odantes, who oppor- 
tunely reappears. Spenser utilizes 
the story m his Tale of Irena, and 
Shakespeare himself borrows a hint 
from it in the underplot of Hero and 
Don John, Muck Aao about Nothing. 

Ginevra del Bend, a Florentine 
ladv whose portrait bv Ghirluida jo is 
in Santa Maria Novella, is tiie heroine 
of a popular tradition versified by 
Samuel Rogers in Italy (1822). The 
evening before her manla^, playing 
hide and seek, Ginevra hid m a trunk; 
the heavy lid closed upon her, the 
lock snapped fast. Sc»rch was in 
vain. Her fair fame suffered at the 
hands of malicious women jealous of 
her beauty. Years later the chest 
was opened. Her remains were 
found, with the peculiar perfume she 
used still lingering in her hair, one 
hand grasping the jewel her bride- 
eroom had given her to fasten the 
front of her gown. A siinilar stoty 
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18 told in the anon^ous English 
ballad, The Mistletoe B(ntgh, 

Ginz's Baby, in a satirical novel of 
that name (1870) by Edward Jenkins, 
the thirteenth child in a destitute 
family. His father proposed to drown 
him for a nuisance but was persuaded 
to hand him over to a Roman Catholic 
Sister of Mercy. The Protestant 
Detectoral Association rescued him 
from " Papistical " hands to find that 
they had squandered in public meet- 
ing, salaries and tracts all the funds 
raised for his support by benevolent 
zealots. The pansh squabbled over 
him with another pansh and, after 
ruinous litigation, turned him back 
to Ginx, who left him on the door- 
step of a dub. The club brought him 
up to be a page, but discharged him 
vmen he took to stealing silver ^xx>ns, 
whereupon Ginx's baby leaped from 
Vauzhall Bridge and there was an end 
of him. 

Glaucos, the hero of Bulwer- 
Lytton's historical novel, The Last 
Days of Pompeii (1834), with whom 
Nydia is in love. 

Glenarvon, hero of a novel of 
that name (181 6) by Lady Caroline 
Lamb. He is a somewhat malicious 
obvious caricature of Lord Byron, 
with whom the lady had been deeply 
infatuated. 

I lappoee you have teen CUnanont 
Madame de Stael lent it to me to read from 
Comet last lummer. It seems to me that 
if tne authoress had written the truth and 
nothing but the truth — the whole truth — 
the romance would not only have been more 
romantic, but more entertaining. As to the 
likeness, the picture can*t be good. I did 
not sit long enough. — ^Byrom: Lttltr to 
Moort, December, x8i6. 

Glendenniiigy Bdward, in Scott's 
xxmanoe, The Monastery, reappears 
in its sequel, The Abbot as Father 
Ambrose, last abbot of Saint Mark's. 
la the " days of tribulation " wmch 
" wrenched asunder the allegiance of 
Christians to the Church," he was 
" turned out of house and home- 
stead," and deprived of " the tem- 
poralities of that noble house of God." 
But with tmdiminished zeal he de- 
voted himself to Queen Mary's re- 
lease, not scomiog to " wear the garb 



of a base sworder, and run the risk of 
dying the death of a traitor." 

Gleadower, Owen (1J59-1415), a 
Welsh rebel lord of Gr3mdwr, who 
proclaimed himself Prince of Wales 
in 1402 and next year joined the 
rising under Hany Percy^-^lie 
famous " Hotspur." They were de- 
feated at Shrewsbury, June si, 1403. 
Shakespeare introduces him into / 
Henry IV (Act iii, Sc. i) as a vain- 
glorious boaster, confident that he 
possesses supernatural powers and 
can summon spirits from the vasty 
deep. Hotspur laughs at him: 

Why so can I and so can any man 
But will they come when you do summon 
them? 

Glenthom, Lord, hero of Miss 
Edgeworth's novel, Ennui (1809). 
Brought up by a tricky but indtdgent 
guardian as the heir to a immense 
estate in England and Ireland, he is 
blas6 from his teens. He tries travel- 
ling, gambling, feasting, hunting, 
pugilism, coach-driving, love-making, 
all m vain. He even thinks seriously 
of suicide. The lucky discovery that 
he was changed at birth saves him. 
He magnanixnously surrenders every- 
thing to the rightful owner, now a 
blacksmith, studies law, suceeds at 
the bar, and ends by marrying the ex- 
blacksmith's heiress. Lord Jeffrey, 
in a review of Alfieri's Life (Essays, 
p. 145), detects a marked resemblance 
between the poet and the imaginary 
peer, and opines that " if these 
Memoirs had been published when 
Miss Edgeworth's story was written, 
it would nave been impossible not to 
suppose that she had derived from 
them everything that is striking and 
extravagant in ner own narrative. 

Gloriiuia, in Spenser's Fairie 
Queene, the Queen of Fairyland; a 
personification both of Glory and of 
Pueen Elizabeth, as Spenser explains 
m his intnxluctory letter to Sir 
Walter Raleigh: "In that Pafirie 
Pueene I mean Glory in my general 
mtention, but in my particular I 
conceive the most excellent and glori- 
ous person of our soveraine the 
Queene." She is thus introduced in 
Canto I» St. iii: 
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Upon a great adventtire he was bound. 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 
That greatest glorious Queene of Faery 
Land, 
To winne him worship, and her grace to 
have. 

Glorvina, Lady, heroine of The 
Wild Irish Girl (iBoi), a novel by 
Sidney Owesison, afterwards Lady 
Moi^gan. Glorvina is the daughter 
of the Prinoe of Inismore, one of the 
ancient Irish nobility. A gentle- 
manly stranger, hurt by a fall, is 
taken into her home and the voune 

rple f 9II in love. Glorvina is bound 
an engagement to an elderly 
English nobl^ian, though bound only 
by gratitude, and when it afterwards 
turns out that the young man is the 
son of the nobleman to whom she is 
affianced, the latter gallantly 6ur« 
renders her. 

Gloucester* Sari of*^ father of 
£d£ar and Edmund, in the epi- 
so(& which Shakespeare has taken 
from Sidney's storsr of the blind 
King of Paphla^nia in The Ar- 
cadia and woven mto the texture of 
King Lear, 

Shakespeare found there the father, lov- 
ing, Idnd-neMTted, but suspicious, and weak 
in principle and in mind; the bastard, an 
ungratdral villain; the legitimate son. a 
modd of filiid affection: the attempt of his 
suspicious and deceivea father to kill him : 
and even the loss of Gloucester's eyes, ana 
his contrivance to commit suicide by get- 
ting his son to lead him to the verge of a 
cliff, whence he might cast himself down: 
all is there, — the incidents, the personages, 
and their characters. — Richard Grant 
Whits. 

Gloucester, Richardt Duke of . See 

Plantagbnbt and Richard III. He 
is first called Gloucester in /// Henry 
VI, iii, 2. 

Glover, Catiiaiine, heroine of 
Scott's novdi, The Fair Maid of 
Perth, " universally acknowledged to 
be the most beautif td young woman 
of the city or its vicinity." Daughter 
of Simon, tiie old glover, she eventu- 
ally becomes the bride of Henrv Gow, 
known also as Henry Smith, the 
armorer. See Conachar. 

Glowiy, Mr., the owner of Night- 
mare Aboey, in Peacock's novd of 
that name. 



Glubdttbrib, in Swift's GuUivers 
Travels (1726), one j>f the imaginary 



islands visited by Gulliver, 
peopled by sorcerers who summaned 
up for his amusement the shades of 
people famous in the past. 

Glumdalditch, in Swift's GuUiver's 
Travels (1726), a Uttle girl nine yean 
old and lortv feet high, who had 
charge of Gufiiver while be dwelt in 
Brolxlingnag. 

Gobbo, Launcelot, in Shakespeare's 
comedy, The Merchant of Venice, a 
mixture of servant and buffoon who 
leaves Shyiock's service for that of 
the Christian Bassanio. The scene 
with his father, Old Gobbo, in Act 
ii, 3, is a favorite bit of downi^ 
htmior greatly expanded in the 
usual pmormance by traditioDal 
" business " that has no warrant in 
the text. 

Gobseck, Bsflier VaOt in Balzac's 
Grandeurs et Misires des Omrtisanes 
and in other novels, the great grand- 
niece of Jean Esther Van G<uiseck. 
She earlv became a prostitute, like 
her motner. When she met Lucten 
de Rubempr6 each fell in love with 
the other. Lucien foolishly took her 
to the opera, where she was immaglrgH 
and insulted. Later, Jacques Collin, 
the powerful and dangerous protector 
of Lucien, saw and fell in love with 
her. He converted her to Catholicism 
and installed her in a suite of rooms. 
She was only allowed to take a prome- 
nade at night. Baron de Nuctngen 
unearthed uie mysterious beauty and 
by the power of money won her from 
dollin. By 1830 she owned a fine 
house in Rue St. George, which 
eclipsed that of any other courtesan. 
She died by suicide, all unknowing 
that she was heiress to seven millioa 
francs which had been left to her by 
her grand uncle. 

Gobseck, Jean Esther Van, a miser 
and usurer, is the titular hero of 
Balzac's Papa Gobseck and flits 
through the pages of Falker Coriet, 
CiBsar Birotteau, etc. The son of a 
Jew and a Dutch woman, bom in 
Antwerp in 1740, he travelled all over 
the world and finally settled in Pftris. 
The accumulation of g(^d and the 
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power won by gold were his only joy. 
In Paris he became head oentre of 
many businesses, establishing himself 
on the Rue des Gres, where, arrayed 
in his dressing p^own, he lived 
most sordidly despite his enormous 
wealth. 

Godfrey of Bunogne, the cheif 
character of Tasso's Jerusalem De- 
livered (1575), and the title under 
which j^mrd Fairfax published 
(1600) his translation, in uie Spen- 
serian stanza. A version by Richard 
Carew^had already appeared,;in 15^4, 
In the same measure, under the title 
of A Boke called Godfrai of Bsdlaign, 
anheroicalepoemofS. Torquato Tasso, 
Englished by R. C. God&ey of Bou- 
logne (the modernized spelling) ap- 
pears also in Walter Scott's romance, 
CoufU Robert of Paris. Godfrey, 
Duke of Lorraine, was prodlauned 
king of Jerusalem when the Crusaders 
temporarily conquered the Holy 
Land. 

Godiya, or Godgifo, a historical 
character (about iOdo-1080), wife of 
Leofric, first Earl of Merda. Tenny- 
son makes her the heroine of a poem, 
Godiva, a Tale of Coventry (1842), 
which is founded on a legend first 
printed by Roger of Wendover in his 
Flares (1237) and later (1613) versi- 
fied by Drayton, PolyMian, ziii. In 
Tennyson's version Godiva begs her 
husband to remit an oppressive tax 
under which Coventnr had grown 
restive. He heedlessly agreed on 
what he thought was tne impossible 
condition that she should ride naked 
through the town at midday. She 
took him at his word (first giving 
notice that all doors and windows in 
the town should be closed and that 
no one should stir abroad that noon) 
and Sir Leofric kept his word. See 
Walsh: Curiosities of Popular Cus- 
toms, p. 471. 

Goldtip, Spiffington, familiarly 
known as " Spiffv," a social promoter 
in Laurence Oliphant's satirical novel, 
PicadSly (1870), who launches rich 
vulgarians into Mayfair. 

Goligfatly, in Kipling's story The 
Arrest of Lieutenant GolighUy in Plain 
Tales from ike Hills, a fastidious and 



dandified officer whose outfit is ruined 
b^ a tremendous rainfall, so tJiat, 
dirty and dishevelled, he is arrested 
by mistake for a deserter. 

Gonerily in Shakespeare's King 
Lear, one of the monarch's ungrateftu 
daughters who, after he h^ been 
deposed, plots against her sister 
Regan, poisons her, and dies (v» 3). 



The monsten Goneril and Regan are 
gorgons rather than women, such as Shake- 
speare has nowhere else conceiyed. The 
aspect of Goneril can ahnost turn to stone; 
in Regan's tongue there is a viperous hiss. 
Gonenl is the more formidable. because the 
more incapable of any hatred which is not 
solid and four-square. Regan acts under 
her sister's influence, but has an eager 
venomousness of her own.— Dowdsn. 



Goodenoui^ Dr., in Thackeray's 
Pendennis, the physician who attends 
Arthur when dangerously ill of fever. 
He is mentioned in Tne Newcomes 
(ix, ixzz) and reappears in The Adven- 
tures of Philip as the friend and 
adviser of the Little Sister and of 
Philip, though he dislikes and dis- 
trusts Philip's father. Dr. Finnin. 
The writing of Pendennis was inter- 
rupted by the dangerous illness of its 
author. Dr. John Elliotson, who 
attended him, refused to accept any 
fee from a literary man, as Dr. Good- 
enough refused if from PhiHp. When 
PemUnnis was finished lliackeray 
dedicated the book to him. 

Goody Two-Shoes, in a nursery 
tale of that name (1765) attributed 
to Oliver Goldsmith. Little Margery 
has been, used to only one shoe and is 
so tickled when presented with a pair 
that she shows them to evenrone 
exclaiming " Two Shoes! ** Hence 
her nickname. It appeared anony- 
mously from the press of Newberry. 
Goldsmith did much hackwork for 
this publisher and the internal evi- 
dence of style points to him. The book 
has a spontaneous and playful htmior 
not often found in the work of pro- 
fessional hackwriters. The very ad- 
vertisement and title-page are charac- 
teristic: 

"'We are desired to giye notice that 
there is in the press, and speedily will be 
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published* either by subBCription or other- 
wise, as the public shall please to determine, 
the Histofv of Little Goody Two Shoes, 
otherwise Mrs. Margery Two Shoes; with 
the means by which she acquired learning 
and wisdom, and. In consequence thereof, 
her estate; set forth at largo for the benefit 
of those 

"Who from a state of rags and care; 
And having shoes but half a pair. 
Their fortune and their fame should fix. 
And gaUfV in a coach and six." !' 

The name, at least, existed before 
Goldsmith's time. Charles Cotton in 
his burlesque, Joumfy to Ireland 
(1670), describes a dinner with the 
Mayor of Chester, when this colloquy 
occurs: 

Mistress masroress complained that the din- 
ner was cold, 

"And all along of your fiddle faddle." quoth 
she. 

"Why then. Goody Two-Shoes, what if it 
be? 

Hold you, if you can, your tittle tattle,*' 
quoth he. 

GorbodttCy hero and title of the 
first EneUsh tragedy (1561) by 
Thomas Norton and Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhtu^t. Gorboduc 
was a semimythical king of Britain 
whose story, as told by the ancient 
chroniclers, is here ddsely followed. 
Succeeding to the crown snortly after 
Lear, he profited so little by that 
monarch's sorry example that during 
his life he divided his realm between 
two sons, Perrex and Porrex. The 
princes soon fell into dissension; 
Porrex stabbed Perrex and was 
himself slain by his mother, who 
preferred her nrst-bom; and the 
people, rising in rebellion, dethroned 
Gorboduc and his consort and put 
both to death. 

Gordoni Lord George (1750-1793), 
the instigator of the famous No 
Popery " riots in England in 1779, is 
a prominent character in Didkens's 
Bamaby Rudge (1841), the hero of 
which enlists himself among the 
rioters. 

Goriot, Father, titular hero of Bal- 
zac's novel, P^« Goriot (1835), the 
story of King Lear modernized and 
reduced frcon semi-baxbarie royalty 
to the humdrum booxgeoisie of 
P&ris. Mesdames de Restaud and de 
Nucingen are the representatives of I 



Regan and Gonerie, but the parental 
victim, who is a retired grocer, is 
allowed no solace in the s£ape of a 
Cordelia. 

GosUng. Giles, in Waiter Scott's 
Kenilwortk, landlord of the Black 
Bear Inn, near Cumnor Place, where 
he lives with his daughter Cicely. 

Gotthelf , Jeremiaa, hero of Albert 
Bitzius's story, The Mirror of Peas- 
ants. He is a poor Swiss viDaeer 
whose trust in Providence is BnSlj 
rewarded. Bitraus subsequently used 
his hero's name as his own pseudo- 
nym. 

Gradasso, in Bojardo's Orlando 
Innamorato and Anosto's Orlando 
FuriosOf a boastful, arrogant yet 
valiant king of Sericana who invades 
Prance in a quest for the sword and 
horse of Rinaldo. His vassals who 
accompany him are all crowned kings 
but they dare not address him save 
on their knees. 

Gradgrind, Thomas, in Dickens's 
Hard Times (1854), a retired whole- 
sale hardware merchant. " A man 
of realities; a man of facts and cal- 
culations; a man who proceeds upon 
the principle that two and two axe 
four, and nothing over, and who is 
not to be talked into allowing for 
anything over; Thomas Gradgrind, 
sir, — peremptorily Thomas, Thomas 
Gradgrind; with a rule and a pair of 
scales, and the multiplication-table 
always in his pocket, sir, ready to 
weigh and measure any parcel of 
htunan nature, and tell yott exactly 
what it comes to. It is a mere ques- 
tion of figures, a case of simpde arith- 
metic." So the author describes him 
and later makes him reveal himself 
in his advice to the teacher, Mr. 
M'Choakumchild : 

"Now, what I want is facU. Teach 
these boys and girls nothing but facts. Pacts 
alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, 
and root out everything else. You can only 
form the minds of reasoning animals upon 
facts: nothing else will ever be of any 
service to them. This is the principle on 
which I bring up my own children, and this 
is the principle 00 which I fariag up ttoa 
ohSdnai dtQc to tiK ^i airl" 



Gmae, Roknd, in Scott's 
cal romance, 7%s Abboi (xftjo), a 
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foundling brought up as a p^e in the 
househoM of Sir Halbert Ulenden- 
Ding, Knight of Avenel. He is trans- 
feri«d to the service of Maiy Stuart, 
Queen of Soots, then imprisoned in 
Lochleven Castle, and taxes gallant 
part in the loyalist plot that frees her 
from captivity (1568). He marries 
bis true love, Catharine Seyton, 
daughter of Lord Seyton and maid 
of honor to the c^ueen, when it is 
discovered that he is the true heir to 
the barony of Arundd* and conse- 
quently ho' equal. 

Graaada, Archbishop of^ in Le 
Sage's Gil bias (vii, 3), the prelate to 
whom the hero attaches himself as 
private secretary. The archbishop 
begs " whenever thou shalt perceive 
my pen smack of old age, and my 
genius flag, do not hesitate to tell me 
of it, for I mistrust my own judgment, 
as that may be biased by self-love." 
After an attack of apoplexy Gil 
Bias ventures to hint that his grace's 
last discourse " had not altogether all 
the energy of his former ones." The 
archbishop demurs. "You are yet 
too young to make proper distinc- 
tions," he says; " know, child, that I 
never composed a better sermon. Go 
teU iny treasurer to give you a hun- 
dred micats. Adieu, Master Gil Bias; 
I wish you all manner of prosperity 
with a httle more taste." 

Gnuidcourt Harleis^, in Geoi^ 
Eliot's Daniel Deronda (1876), suitor 
for the hand of Gwendolen Harleth 
and subsequently her husband. 

Gmxdcotut, to whom Gwendolen lacri- 
fioee herself, is compared to a crab or a boa- 
constrictor slowly pinching its victim to 
death: to appeal to him for mercy would 
be as idle as to appeal to **a dangerous 
serpent ornamentally coiled on her arm." 
He is a Tito in a further stage of develop- 
ment — with all better feeUngs atrophied, 
and enabled, by his fortune, to gratuy his 
•pita without exerting himself in intrigues. 
X^iee Tito, he suggests, to me at least, rather 
the cruel woman than the male autocrat. 
Some critic remarked, to George Bliot's 
annoyance, that the scenes between him 
and his parasite Lush showed the "imperi- 
ous feminine, not the masculine character." 
She confronted herself by the statement 
that Bernal Osborne — a thorough man of 
the world — ^had commended these scenes 
as specially lifelike. I can, indeed, accept 
both Tiews, for the distinction is rather too 
daUcttte for definite appUcatioa. One f aela. 



I think, that Grandcourt was drawn by a 
woman; but a sort of voluptuous enjoyment 
of malignant tyranny is unfortunately not 
confined to either sex. — Lbslb Stbpbbm: 
Ctargg BlioL 

Grandet, Bagettie» hercnne of Bal- 
zac's novel of that name, was the only 
daughter of Felix Grandet, bom 1796 
at&tunar. Strictly raised by a pious 
and gentle mother and a miserly 
father, her life knew no other love 
than a platonic one for her cousin, 
Charles Gnuidet. He foxgets her 
when away in the Indies, returning 
with a large fortune and a tided bride. 
Eugenie, now an orphan of thirty-one, 
gives her hand to the elderly Cruchot 
de Bonfours, who had sought it for 
nine years. Widowed at 36 and still 
a virgin she returns to tiie sombre 
paternal house at Saumar to devote 
the rest of her life to benevolence 
and charity. 

Grandety Pere FeliZ| in Bakac's 
Eugenie Grandel, the father of the 
heroine, a portentous figure of con- 
centrated avarice. 

Gfandifloiiy Mrs. Caroline, in 
George Meredith's novel, The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel (1859), a character 
thus described by the author: ** She 
was a odorless laxly of an unequivocal 
character, living upon drugs, and 
governing her husband and thie world 
&om her sofa. Woolly Nemes 
blessed her name, and whi^ered John 
Thomases deplored her weight." She 
had rapidly produced eight daughters, 
and felt the solemnity of woman's 
mission. A son was denied her. Her 
husband, ** quite unobjectionable 
gentleman, lost heart after the arrival 
of the eighth, and surrendered his 
mind to more frivolous pursuits. 
After that disappointing eighth she 
also lost heart and 'rdapsed upon 
religion and little dogs.' " 

Gtandiaon, Charlotte, in Richard- 
son's novel. Sir Charles Grandison 
(1754), a sister to the titular hero, 
sprigntly and vivacious but curiously 
deficient in good manners. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, comment- 
ing on Charlotte's fauure to distin- 
guish between port folly and humor — 
between ^ nature and spirit — says 
roundly that she should nave been 
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treated like a humorsome child and 
well whipped (see Dobson's Samuel 
Richardson^ pp. 158-159). It has 
been suggested that Richardson bor- 
rowed certain of her traits from his 
Mend and constant correspondent, 
Lady Bradshaigh. Certainly some 
of Charlotte's most individual ex- 
pressions are to be found in that lady's 
letters, who, moreover, confesses to 
" saucy freedoms and impertinences " 
with which she " is too naturally 
inclined to treat her best ftiends." . 
Onmdisoii, Sir Charles, hero of a 
novel of that name (1754) by Samud 
Richardson, re{>resentmg the author's 
ideal man. Sir Charles conquned 
his own generation but to-day the 
critic is inclined to dismiss him as a 
self-conscious prig — " the exponent 
of a courtesy waiaa. has more ot buck- 
ram and punctilio than of genuine 
benevolence and propriety "Justin 
Dobson). Taine flippantly suggested 
that he should be canonized and 
stuffed. Austin Dobson holds that 
there can be nothing in Johnson's 
suggestion, as reported in Miss 
Seward's Anecdotes (ii, 223), that 
Grandison was modelled on Mr. 
Robert Nelson of the Festivals and 
Fasts f who died in 1715. 

He is an ideal but so very, very tama 
that it is hard to justify his existence. He 
is too perfect to Se of the slightest moral 
use to anybody. He has everything he 
wants, so that he has no temptation to be 
wicked; he is incapable of immorality, so 
that he is easily quit of all inducements to 
be vicious; he has no passions, so that he is 
superior to every sort of spiritual contest; 
he is monstrously clever, so that he has 
made up his mind about everything know- 
able and unknowable; he is excessively vir- 
tuous, so that he has made it up in the right 
direction. He is, as Mr. Leslie Stephen re- 
marks, a tedious commentary on the truth 
of Mrs. Randon Crawley's acute r^ection 
upon the moral effect of five thousand a year. 



He is only a pattern creature, because he has 
leea nor opportunity, neither long- 
ing nor capacity to oie anything else.-— W. B. 



neither need nor 



Hsmlxt: Vi€»s and Rewiews, p. a 19. 

Gnmtley, Aichdeacoiiy in Anthony 
TroUope's Barchester Towers and 
other novds. 

My archdeacon, who has been said to be 
UfdilK, was the simple result of my moral 
consciousness. It was such as that, in my 
opinion, that an archdeacon should be— or, 
at any rate, would be with lach adva&tagea 



as an archdeacon might have _ 
and lol an ardideacon was produced wbo 
has been declared by competent authosities 
to be an archdeacon to the very gi o uad ."- 
Trollops: Amtcibiogfrcpky, 

Ofantorto (It. Greai Wrong), m 
Spenser's Fairie Queene, Book V, a 
personification of rebellion in genefal, 
but more specifically' of the Irish 
rebellion of 1850. A huge dant who 
attempts to keep Irena (Irdand) out 
of her inheritance is finally beaten in 
single combat and decapitated by Sir 
Artegal. 

Gray, Auld Robin, hero of Lady 
Anne Barnard's ballad* Auld Rodim 
Gray (1772), and of two sequds writ- 
ten many years later. 

Gray, Dorian, hero of Oscar WMe's 
novel, The Portrait of Dorian Gray 
(1891), a debauchee who carries his 
love of pleasure to unmentionable 
extremes. The record of his downfall 
is kept by a portrait which grows old 
and hideous while the sensualist hhn- 
self preserves all his youthful beauty 
tmtil a sudden collapse makes himsdf 
and his portrait contemporaries. 

Gray, Duncan, in Robert Bums's 
ballad of that name (1792), a Scotch 
peasant lad who, treated coldly by 
Maggie when he wooes her, takes ha 
affected disdain too seriously so that 
she fell sick and was like to die until 
his eyes are opened and he wooes her 
back to life. The refrain is wdl 
known: 

Ha, hal the wooing b*tl 

Gfaziella, in Lamartine's story of 
that name, the heroine of a true 
episode in the author's 3routh wheti 
he was rusticating on the coast o£ 
Italy. Ingratiating himself with a 
fisherman's family, ne was taken into 
their home and unwittingly fell in 
love with the daughter of the house. 
Her parents would betroth her to a 
wealthy cousin, but Graziella runs 
away m the night. The hero finds 
her under remarkable circumstances 
and restores her to her family, but 
she tears herself away and shortly 
after he hears of her death. 

GriuMla of coarse was pubUahed as a 
romance, but Lamartine never iwi^i^^ or 
iaventad romancw. HeUytdthaBaad 
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wrote them out. Gntsiella was the glrl'a 
real name. Her familv ■till live near Naples. 
One of them — a core — was recently inter- 
viewed about her by a contributor to one 
of the Italian masassnes. "Grasiella?" he 
said, "Ah, yes, she was my aunt. Her 
mother had a lodger — a Frenchman — a M. 
Lam — ^Lam — ^yes I think it was as you say 
Lamartine." And Lamartine himself says 
expressly in his Mtmoirts that the story, 
aave for one or two trivial details, was true. 
He had gratified his vanitv by describing 
Grasaella as a coral polisher, whereas in 
point of vulgar fact, she was a cigarette- 
maker.^-PRANas Grxbblb: The Passions 
cf the French Romaniics, 

Greayes, Sir Launeelot, hero of 
Smollett's romance, The Adventures 
of Sir Launcelot Greaves (1762), writ- 
ten to beguile the time during his 
imprisonment for debt. The story 
is a somewhat absurd travestie of 
Don Quixote. In lieu of the ^>ani^ 
Knight we have a voung English 
squire of naturally noble disposition, 
but half crazed by love, riding with 
his groom along English country 
roads, in quest of wrongs to be re- 
dressed, and, after sundry adventures, 
in which other odd characters figure, 
restored in the end to sound sense 
and his Amelia. In the course of the 
story, however, the author leads the 
hero through a series of situations, 
affording matter for social descrip- 
tion and satire; and he takes care to 
conduct him at sufficient leisure 
through the King's Bench. 

Grecian Dau^ter, The. See Eu- 

FHSASIA. 

Greeoy Verdant, in the novel of that 
name (i860) by Cuthbert Bede (Rev. 
Edward Bradley), an unsophisticated 
undergraduate at Oxford, nicknamed 
Gig-lamips from the large spectacles 
he wore. After beine the favorite 
victim of practical jokes in his first 
year, he in turn victimizes the 
greener youths who succeed him in 
the lower dasses. The tautolo^cal 
name (verdant of course is Anglicized 
Latin for green) seems to have been 
no invention of the author's. In 
Notes and Queries Series II, i, 87, 

Jfohn Murray writes: In reading a 
etter of the date 1744 I came across 
the name Verdant Green as a famil- 
iar allusion. Can anyone help me to 
discover who or what this prototype 



of Cuthbert Bede's famous character 
was? " The appeal received no 
response. 

Gre^ofy* ICin, heroine of a series 
of stones by Perceval Gibbon, bound 
together under the title. The AdveH" 
tures of Miss Gregory (1912). She is 
an Englishwoman of wealth, birth 
and breeding, fifty years old, ^en 
she is introduced to us with "just 
the least touch of the arrogance of the 
high caste " but " compo^, shrewd 
and friendly." A professional roec- 
tator, she seeks adventures all alone 
in the heart of Africa, in Russia, in 
Germany, and finally in her native 
Enfland. 

Gretchen, a German diminutive of 
Margaret (q.v.). 

Grey, Ames, heroine and title of 
a novel u^47) by Anne Bront6 
("Acton Bdl") which is in part 
autobiographical and gives the story 
of a governess in a north of England 
family who goes through many of 
the humiliations that Anne herself 
had experienced in a like situation. 

Grey, Henry, in Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward's novel of Robert Elsmere 
(1888), is to a certain extent drawn 
from Thomas Hill Green, the his- 
torian and the most persuasive master 
of philosophic thought in modem 
Oxford. Mrs. Ward acknowledges 
that she had him in mind, but adds 
that the character of Grey is in no 
sense a portrait. 

*'ReaUt7 suggetted maav pofaitt In the 
deflciiption, but I was writing a novel and 
not a biographical itudy." — McClure's 
Magaaine, 

Grtjf lieggy» hercnne of Mrs. 
Alexander's novel, The Wooing OH 
(1873). A familiar type of the Vic- 
torian heroine with her ey^ of 
changing blue, pensive and sensitive, 
her ^y mouth, indescribable nose, 
frank, open forehead, delicatelv 
formed neck, and pretly figure, al- 
ways modest, alwavs natural, always 
charming. BdovedoyLordTorchester 
and her cousin John Grey she cares 
onlv for Geoffrejr Trafford (9.V.), who 
at nrst deems himself too old for her. 

Grey. Vivian, hero of a novd of that 
name (1827) by Benjamin 
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A brilliant, impudent, audacious 
youth bubbling over with epigrams 
and paradoxes, often truer tmn they 
sound, he is the son of a noted man 
of letters. While still in his teens he 
meets at his father's table a dull but 
distinguished statesman, the Mar- 
quess of Carabas (q.v.), and inveigles 
him into a cabal against his own psuty 
which ends disastrously to all con- 
cerned. Vivien, having tmintention- 
ally killed an opponent m a duel, goes 
abroad and the rest of the book de- 
scribes his adventures in Europe. 
Disraeli's own likeness to Vivien has 
been often uiged, probably with as 
much truth and in the same sense as 
Thackeray's resemblance to Pen- 
dennis and Bulwer's to Pelham. See 

LORRAINB, MitS. FSLDC. 

Grieuz, Chevalier des. See Lbs- 

CAUT, MaNON. 

Grieve, David^ hero of a novel. The 
History of Damd Grieve (18^2) by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward. David and 
his sister Louie are the children of a 
Scotch worldngman and a French 
grisette. The girl inherits all her 
mother's nature, the boy just enough 
to play havoc with his dour Scotch 
virtue in a single episode. He rescues 
himself from his seducer; marries a 
girl who is in no wav his equal, and 
remains faithful to ner in tne belief 
that marriage is an inviolable insti- 
tution* 

I hftTe oome to think the mott dlMppoi&t- 
Ing and hopelcM marriage. noUy hwnt, to 
be better worth haying than what people 
call ideal jMudon — if the ideal paaaion mu«t 
be enjoyed at the expense of one of those 
fundamental mlee which poor human nature 
hae worked out, with tucn infinite difficulty 
and pain, for the protection and help of its 
wrarnii — ^Bookiy, Chap. 7« 

Qrif , hero and title of a novel by 
B. L. Parjeon. He is a sort of an 
Oliver Twist in the Atistralian dig- 
gings at the time of the Gold Rush, 
a street arab and a thief by force of 
circumstance, but capable of develop- 
ing all the virtues. 

Grimes. Pettf. hero of the twentv- 
second tale in George Crabbe's Tne 
Borough (1810), a drunken and thiev- 
ish prodigal who makes away with 



three of his sons by n^lect or abuse 
but escapes conviction throu^ lack 
of evidence and dies raving mad in 
the parish poor house. 

Grip, in Dickens's novel, Bamahy 
Rudge, an evil-looking and all-too- 
knowing parrot whom Bamaby car- 
ries in a basket at his back. The 
bird's favorite cries, which it uses at 
all inappropriately appropriate emer- 
gencies, are "Halloa!'*^ "I'm a 
devil," "Never say die!" "PdUy 
put the kettle on." During tlie 
Gordon riots its vocabulary was attf- 
mented by the war cry of the moS, 
" No Popery! " The raven in the 
story was, the author tells us, a com- 
pound of two great originals, of which 
he was, at d&erent times, the pos- 
sessor, and one of which, stuffed, was 
sold, after Dickens's death, for the 
sum of ;(i20. See the preface to the 
" diaries Dickens " edition. 

Grippy, Leddv, in Gait's novel. The 
Enkiu, one of the author's most 
humorous characters. 

GriaUnlssiL in W. B. Rhodes' bur- 
lesque tragedy, Bombastes Furioso^ 
the affiancfid wife of Bombastes (9.9.), 
whom the King of Atopia would fain 
many. 

Gn»gtn« Tom, in P. Hopldnson 
Smith's novel of that title, the as- 
sumed name of the heroine. Her 
husband, a stevedore in New York 
harbor, dies; she conceals the fact in 
order to cany on the business in his 
name and is thereafter herself known 
as Tom. She combines a powerful 
physique and great strength of will 
witti a tender, maternal love for her 
daughterjenny and her crippled hajr 
Patsy. Her success excites the jeal- 
ousjr of rival stevedores and of the 
flights of Labor whose tmion she 
had refused to join. Though they 
resort to blackmail, arson and at- 
tempted murder, she proves XDOte 
than a match for them m the end. 

Gnmdy, Mrs., now accepted as a 
personification of that awesome prig, 
the British Matron, with her narrow, 
inflexible rules of propriety, originally 
appeared as a minor cnaracter in 
J. M. Morton's comedy, Speed As 
rUmgh (1798). Dama Ashfield, a 
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fanner's wife, is jealous of her neigh- 
bor Grundy's proeperit^r, but is under 
the social sway of nis wife so that she 
can do nothing without wondering 
"what will Mrs. Grundy say?" The 
play opens with a scene of a farm- 
house, where Parmer Ashfield is dis- 
covered at a table enjoying his pipe 
and ale. — 

Ashfidd. Well, dame, wdcome whoam. 
What news does thee brins vrom market? 

Dame, What oews, husband? What I 
alwasrs told you — ^that Parmer Grundy's 
wheat brought five shilHngs a-<ittarter more 
than ours did. 

Ashfield, AU the better vor he. 

Dame. And I assure you, Dame Grundy's 
butter was quite the crack of the market. 

AskjuU. Be quiet, woolye? Always ding, 
dii^ins Dame Grundy into pay ears. What 
wiU Mrs. Grundy tayt Why don't thee 
letten Mrs. Gnmdy alone? I do verily 
think that when thee goest to t'other world, 
the vurst Question theeH ax '11 be, if Mrs. 
Grundy's there? 

Guenn, heroine of a novel of that 
name by Blanche Howard Teufel 
(1883}, a fisher girl of Brittany, wild, 
^y, passionate and proud. Her 
exuberant feelings are wasted in a 
generous love for the artist Hamor, 
who secures her for a model. His 
picture done, he departs as lightly 
as he came, leaving the poor child 
broken-hearted but not oishonored. 

Guest, Stephent in George Eliot's 
novel. The Mill on the Moss (i860), a 
typical provincial coxcomb " whose 
diamond ring, attar of roses and air 
of nonchalant leisure at twelve o'clock 
in the day are the graceftd and odo- 
riferous result of the largest oilmill 
and the most extensive whait in St. 
Ogg's. ' ' But he is emotional and fond 
of music and represents to Maggie 
Tulliver the aesthetic element sne 
longs for. Though Stephen is engaged 
to her cousin, Lucy Deane, though 
Maggie herself is half pledged to 
Philip Wakem, he makes passionate 
love to her and she, after passing 
through a "fierce battle of potions, ' 
presently finds herself drifting to sea 
with him in a boat, and is only 
arrested by her conscience at the last 
moment when she is some way to« 
ward Gretna Green. Maggie's pas- 
sion for Guest has ever been a puzzle 



to male critics. Swinburne calls him 
a " counter- jumping Adonis.*' 

George Eliot did not herself understand 
what a mere hair-dresser's block she was 
describinyK in Mr. Stephen Guest. He is 
another instance of her incapacity for por- 
traying the opposite sex. No man cmild 
have introduced such a character without 
perceiving what an impresrion must be 
made upon his readers. We cannot help 
regretting Maggie's fate; she is touching 
and attractive to the last; but I. at least, 
cannot help wishing that the third volume 
could have been suppressed.— Lbsus 
Stbphsn: George Bitot, 

Goideriot and AnrigaroSy in Shake- 
speare's CymMf If tf, sons of that mon- 
arch, who pass under the names of 
Polidore and Cadwal as supposed sons 
to Morgan, who had kidnapped them 
in infancy in revenge for his banish- 
ment. 

Gdlderstem, in Shakespeare's 
Hamlel, a courtier. See Rosen- 

CRANTZ. 

Guineyere, in Tennyson's Idylls of 
the King, the consort of Arthur, to 
whom she proves unfaithftil with Sir 
Lancelot. In the idyll which bears 
her name her guilt has been made 
public; Lancelot in his own re^lm 
beyond seas has been defending him- 
self against Arthur; and the queen, 
concealed in a nuimerv, is oscillating 
between remorse and r^^ret, when 
the king himself makes his appear- 
ance. He has stopped on his way to 
the fatal battle where a whole genera- 
tion of heroes were finally to dis- 
appear. It only remained to show 
her what ruin she had wrought, to 
forgive her, and to part forever. 

Gulbeyaz, in Byron's Don Juan, 
vi (1824), the sultana who ransoms 

Juan and smuggles him into the 
arem in female disguise. Finding 
that he and Dudu have reached an 
understanding that is agreeable to 
both, she commands that they be 
stitched up in a bag and thrown into 
the Bosphorus. Juan escapes to sur- 
vive many other adventures. 

GuUiver^ Lemuel, hero and pre- 
tended author of a satirical romance 
(1726), by Jonathan Swift, Traods in 
Several Kemote Nations of tike Earth 
by Lemuel GulUver, Cbigtually a 
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Borgpoa in London, he beoomes the 
captain successively of several ships. 
Pour of his voyages are made to 
countries so remarkable that he 
deems it right to publish his experi- 



I. He is wrecked off the coast of 
Ulliput (q.v.)t a country inhabited 
by a race of pi^piies omy 6 inches 
high who name mm Quinbus Flestrin 
or " Man Mountain. 

II. A roc carries him to Brobding- 
nag (q.v,). Here the telescope is 
reversed. In Lilliput one of our 
inches represents a foot; in Brobding- 
nag one of our feet represents an inch. 

III. He is driven to Laputa (q.v.), 
the country of quacks, pretenders, 
empirics and impostors. 

rV. He visits the land of the 
Houyhnhnms (q.v.), a race of horses, 
blessed with more than human reason 
and cursed with no human foUies or 
vices. 

Gtilnare, in Byron's Corsair (i8i4)t 
the wife of the Stdtan Seyd. Sne 
assists Conrad (q.v.) to escape from 
prison and follows lum disguised as a 
page. She reappears in the same 
author's Lara as Kaled, Lara's page, 
who turns out to be a woman. 

Gnnga Din, in Rudyard Kipling's 
poem of that name ^Barrack Room 
iaUads) is the regunental water 
carrier, a Hindoo lad whose single- 
minded devotion to duty leads to a 
heroic death on the battlefield. We 
are told that 

'B didn't seem to know the um o' fear. 

Nevertheless he was not heroic to 
the view: 

The tinif orm 'e wore 
Wm noihin' much before 
An' rather less than 'arf o' that be'ind. 

Gnrtfa, in Scott's Ivanhoe, the 
"bom thrall," or serf, of Cedric of 
Rotiherwood. A faithftil and cautious 
drudge, he nevertheless forsook his 
herd of swine to attend his master's 
disinherited son at Ashly-de-la-Zouch. 
Later, with Wamba, he took a leading 
part in the attack on Front de Boeuf 's 
castle. 

Ottrton, Gammer (i.e., Grand- 
mother), the leading character in the 



earliest of English comedies, 
GurUm's Needle, doubtfully attri- 
buted to John Still, afterwards Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. It was first 
printed in 1579. Gammer Gurton, a 
diligent, notable old daixie, possesse s 
the only needle in the parish and loses 
it in mending her man Hodges's 
breeches. Dicken the Bedlam, a 
mischief-making wag, accuses I>ame 
Chat of stealing it and the resultant 
squabbles embroil the whole nei^ 
borhood. 

In 1810 John Ritson edited a collec- 
tion of old English nursery rhymes 
which he entitled Gammer GurUm^s 
Garland, or the Nursery Parnassus. 
Gammer Gurton, whose name is here 
used as a typical English grand- 
mother, was evidently put out as a 
rival of Mother Goose, whose MeUh 
dies had been collected probably 
under Oliver Goldsmith's supervisiaQ 
and published not later than 176a 
It contains much of the same material 
with additions. Mother Gurton's 
reign was shortlived and she at no 
time succeeded in ousting Mother 
Goose from her preeminence. 

Gttyon. Sir, in Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, Book ii (this oook celebrates 
uie triumph of temperance over in- 
temperance), the personification of 
temperance in its largest sense, mean- 
ing control alike over the sensual 
appetites and the meaner mental im- 
pulses. It is his task succesavely to 
meet and subdue Amavia, or intem- 
perance of grief; Braggadochio, in- 
temperance of the tongue; Furor, 
intemperance of anger, Pyrodes and 
Cymodes, dual representatives of 
sexual excess; Phasdna, intemperance 
of pleasure, and Mammon, or the 
inordinate love of gold. But the 

grime object of his quest and the 
nal crown of his achievements is the 
destruction of Acrasia (qjo.) and her 
Bower of Bliss. 

Gwilt, Lydia, in WiUde Collins's 
novel, Armadale (1866), a precocious 
criminal, who at twelve years of age 
forges a letter to deceive a father into 
allowing his daughter to throw hersdf 
away. Though hateful and hideous, 
Lydia draws a certain pity by leasoo 
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of her lonely childhood and her 
strength of character. In the end she 
gives her life to save her lover from 
the fatal consequences of her own 
crime. 

Gmr^plainey hero of Victor Hugo's 
historical romance, The Man Who 
Laughs (Pr., L Homme qui Rit, 1869). 
To deprive him of a heritage he had 
in childhood been disfigured out of 
recognition. An artist in what was 
known to the England of James II as 
comprachico, had cut both sides of 
his mouth upward to the ears, leaving 
on the face for life a hideous and 
ineffaceable grin. The wretched vic- 
tim had the air of perpetually laugh- 
ing. Yet it was by virtue of this very 
deformity that Gwynplatne caught 
the fancy of the Dudiess Josiana who 
yearned either for a god or for a 
monster. He is saved from her wiles 
by his love for the blind girl Dea. 
Sightless, she sees with the keener, 
truer vision of the soul. Snatched 
when an infant, by the hand of the 
boy, from the breast of her dead 
mother in the fatal snowdrift, Dea 
has grown to feel a woman's love 
blend with her sense of grateful trust 
in the man's strong arm and ardent 
will. The outcast and butt of the 
mob is to her the ideal of manly form. 
His vcnoe, his step, his presence, are 
those of a god. To him she is the 



guardian angel who keeps his animal 
nature in subjection. The thought 
of her breaks the spell which Josiana 
had cast over him. But Dea dies and 
Gw3mplaine coounits suicide. 

Gynty Peer. A kind of Norse 
Faust, celebrated in the folk l^^ends 
of Norway, whose superabundant 
imagination threatens Him with de- 
struction unless he is saved by a 
woman. Ibsen took him as the 
titular hero of a dramatic poem 
(1867) usually reckoned his master- 
piece. Gynt is here introduced as a 
peasant lad living in poverty with 
his widowed mouier Ase. Pull of 
great ideas and glorious plans for the 
futtu^, his youthful arrogance knows 
no bounds. He attends a wedding 
and carries off Solvejg, the bride, to a 
mountain, where he soon deserts her. 
After many adventures he finds him- 
self in the hall of the King of the 
Dovre Mountains, whose daughter 
he wooes. Banished by the king, he 
returns home to find Ase dying. 
After her death he sails for foreign 
climes, eventually landing, rich and 
powerful, on the coast of Morocco 
where he realizes some of his early 
dreams but without any of the ex- 
pected happiness. Finally, old, gray 
and disenchanted, he returns to the 
faithful Solvejg, who receives him 
with open arms. 



Hafed, leader of the Ghebers in 
ITie Fire-Worshippers, the third tale 
in Moore's Lalla Rookh (1817). He 
falls in love with Hinda, daughter of 
Al Hassan, an Arabian emir come to 
extirpate the remnants of his tribe 
in their rocky fastnesses. After a 
desperate defence in which all his 
trioe are slain, Hafed immolates him- 
self upon a funeral pvre. Hinda, a 
witness to his fate from a nearby 

Siey, leaps into the water and is 
wned. 

Haidee, in Bjrron's Don Juan, 
Cantos ii, iii and iv, '' the beautv of 
the Qrclades," motherless daughter 
of a ureek pirate named Lambro. 



Don Juan, shipwrecked on her island, 
was nursed by her in a cave and they 
fell mutually in love. On a report 
that Lambro was dead Juan issued 
from his concealment and gave a 

grand banquet which was interrupted 
y the reappearance of the pirate. 
uon Juan was seized and sold as a 
slave, Haidee broke a blood-verael 
and died. 

Haji Baba* hero of an oriental 
romance by James Morier, The Ad- 
ventures of Haji Baba of Ispahan 
(1824), a sort of Persian Gil Bias, a 
volatile, unprincipled adventurer 
who, beginning life in his Other's 
barber shop at l8pahan» becomes 
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successively one of a band of Tar- 
comans, a menial servant, a pupil of 
the physician-royal of Persia, an 
attendant on the chief executioner, a 
religious devotee, and a dealer in 
tobacco pipes in Constantinople. 
Stratagem enables him to win the 
hand of a rich Turkish widow; he 
rises to be an official to the Shah, is 
appointed Secretary to the mission 
of Mirzah Pirouz, and accompanies 
the Russian ambassador to London. 
A sequel, Haji Baba in England 
(1838), was less sucoessfuL 

The Penlan ncaroon, with hii morals 
dttiiig easy about him, a rogue Indeed, but 
not a malicious one, ivith as much wit and 
cunninff as enable him to dupe others, and 
as much vanity as to afford tnem perpetual 
means of retaliation; a sparrow-hawk, who, 
while he floats through the air in quest of 
the smaller same, is himself perpetually 
exposed to be pounced upon by some 
stronger bird of prey, interests and amuses 
us. while neither deserving nor expectins 
serious regard or esteem; and Ulra Will 
Visard of the hill, "the knave is our very 
good friend.'*— Sir W. Scott. 

Hal, Bluff B[faig, a popular nick- 
name for King Henry VlII of Eng- 
land, which miS given a title to a 
dozen pantomimes in which he is the 
hero. Alternate nicknames are Bluff 
Harry and Burly King Harry. 

Bre yet in scorn of Peter's pence. 

And numbered bead and shift, 
Bluff Harry broke into the spence 

And turned the cowls adrift. 

•— Tbhhtson. 

Hal, Prince, the familiar abbrevia- 
tion for Henry, Prince of Wales, son 
of Henrv IV, who succeeded him as 
Henry V. He appears in Shake- 
speare's / and 77 nenry IV. See also 
Hbnrt V. 

The Prince whom Shakespeare admires 
and loves more than any otner person in 
Boglish history, afterwards to become 
Shakespeare's ideal King of Bngland, cares 
little for mere reputation. He does not 
tiilnk much of himself and of his own honor; 
and while there is nothing to do and his 

Esat father holds all power in his own right 
nd. Prince Hal escapes from the cold 
proprieties of the court to the boisterous 
life and mirth of the tavern. He is. however, 
only waiting for a call to action, and Shake- 
tpeare declares that from the first he was 
conscious of his great destiny, and. while 
seeming to scatter his force in frivolity. 
was heading his true self, weU guarded, in 



reserve. May there not have been a _ 
fellow remembered by Shakespeare, 
went by night on deer-stealing frolios i 
Stratford, who yet kept from waste anid 
a true 8«df, with which his ramrailfs had 
small acquaintance and who now hdped 
Shakespeare to understand the nature of the 
wild Prince and his scapegrace acquaint* 
ances?— B. Oowdbn: Skaknpmr^ Pritmtr, 



Hales, the Ever Memorable J0I1119 

a title applied to John Hales (1584- 
1656), a famous English divine. 

ailwjf Jehnda ben, a Tewish poet 
of the fitteenth century mom Heine 
has taken as the titular heix> of ooe 
of his most beautiful poems. Like 
the Crusaders he made his pilgrimase 
to Jerusalem; and there, amid m 
ruins, sang a song of Zion which has 
become famous among his people. A 
" bold Saracen," rioung bv, lolled 
over his saddle and plunged a spear 
into the singer's breast: " Qmetly 
flowed the Kabbi's life-blood, quiet^ 
he sanf[ his song to an end and his 
last dying sigh was Jerusalem! " 

Halifax, John, hero of a novel, John 
Halifax, Gentleman (1856), by Mis. 
Dinah Mulock Craik. Aii orphan 
brought up in poverty and obscurity, 
he finds among his dead father's 
effects a book autographed "John 
Halifax, Gentleman, and he takes 
this designation as an ideal to be 
lived up to. By faithfulness, integ- 
rity and grit he rises to wealth and 
marries a girl of gentle birth. The 
character is said to have been studied 
from Handel Cossham, the son of a 
Gloucestershire carpenter who be- 
came a wealthy colliery owner. Some 
of the British critics were disposed 
to question whether it were possible 
for a man of such anteoedents to 
justify the term "gentleman" so 
insistently thrust upon him on the 
title-pa^. The question oould never 
have arisen in America. 

A boy who begins by being'a faim eunsnt 
until he is fourteen, and then Is employed 
in a tan-yard to fetch the sldna from market, 
might possess all the fine charaeteristiGa 
bestowed on John Halifax. — his self •reUanee* 



his energy, his integrity, his jpaasloii for self- 
improvement; but ne would not— 4ie coold 
not attain the bearing and manners of a 
gentleman: be could not by mere effort of 
self -culture attain the tone of good society. 
— SaSurdMy Rtwitm, 
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Halimn, Arthuri the intimate friend 
of Arthur Tennyson (engaged to 
Tennyson's sister), whose early death 
occasioned the series of poems bound 
t[>gether as In Memariam (1850). 
Arthur Hallam (1811-1833) was the 
son of Henry Hallam, the literary 
historian of the Middle Ages. 

1 kaow not how to ez|>reM what I haT« 
felt ... I do not speak as another 
would to praise and admire the poems; few 
of tWm indeed I have as yet been capable 
of resdinff. the grief they ezpreu is too much 
akin to that they revive. It is better than 
any monument which could be raised to the 
memory of mv beloved son; it is a more 
lively and enduring testament to his great 
virtue! and talents that the world should 
know Ihe friendship which existed between 
you, tkat posterity should associate his 
name vith that of Alfred Tennyson. — 
Hbnkt Hallam. letter to Tennyson in A 
Memoir of Teunysou, vol. i, p. 327* 

Halltf , Mz8.| in Benjamin Thomp- 
son's diama The Stranger (z797)» 
adapted from Kolzebue, is the name 
assumed by Adelaide, Countess of 
Waldbourg, when she eloped from 
her husband. The latter also dropped 
his identity, and, known only as the 
stranger," led a roving and purpose- 
less life. Mrs. Haller lives tor three 
3rears in the service of the Countess 
of Wintersen and is there sought in 
marriage by Baron Steinfort. She 
confesses the truth to him, and he 
succeeds in finding and reconciling 
her husband. 

Hamlet, hero of Shakespeare's 
tragedy, Hamlei, Prince of Denmark, 
This is the title as it appears in the 
PoHo of 1623, the text ot which differs 
from the five preceding ouartos (160^, 
160A, 1605, 161 1, the last undated) 
as l£ey differ more or less materially 
from one another. 

Hamlet in his final evolution is the 
most interesting character in all 
imaginative literature. A prince of 
a studious and philosophic tempera- 
ment, his natural melancholy is aggra- 
vated by the mvsterious death dL his 
father and t^e hurried wedding that 
followed between his widowed mother 
and his unde Claudius, who had 
usurped the throne. The Ghost of 
his father appears; reveals that 
Claudius had murdered him, and 
swears.bim to revenge. Thereafter 



Hamlet's mind is torn by doubt and 
indecision. He assumes an "antic 
disposition " partly to baffle his 
enemies, partly to create a veil behind 
which to hide his true self, partly 
because his whole moral nature is 
indeed deeply disordered (Dowdbn) 
— ^his wild and excitable state lending 
itself with dangerous ease to the 
feigninf of actual derangement. He 
puts the Ghost's credibility to the 
test by hiring players to reproduce 
on a mimic stajge a similar murder 
and so betrays the king into a virtual 
confession. Even now he delays 
action by eveiv thinnest pretext. 
He will not kill the king when he 
comes upon him at prayer lest his 
soul be saved thereby. Yet a few 
minutes later, surprised bv a sudden 
impulse of suspicion, he kills Polonius, 
who is concesded behind an arras, 
and therefore invisible. Treacher- 
ously stabbed at last by Laertes* 
poisoned foil, Hamlet exchanges 
weapons in the scuffle, wounds 
Laertes and then, learning of the 
poison and of his own imminent 
death, seeing ruin and destruction all 
around him, he plunges the weapon 
into the heart of Claudius. 

No one of mortal mould (save Him 
"whose blessed feet were nailed for oar 
advantage to the bitter cross") ever trod 
this earth, commanding such absorbing 
interest as this Hamlet, this mere creation 
of a poet's brain. No syllable that be 
whispers, no word let fall by any one near 
him but is caught and pondered as no words 
ever have been except of Holy Writ. Ujxm 
no throne built bv mortal hands has ever 
"beat so fierce alishfas upon that airy 
fabric reared at Blsmore. — ^H. H. Pusmbss. 

To me it is clear that Shakespeare sought 
to depict a great deed laid ujpon a soul 
unequal to iSt x>erformance of it. In this 
view I find the piece composed throughout. 
Here is an oak tree plantea in a costly vase, 
which should have received into its bosom 
only lovelv flowers; the roots spread out. 
the vase is shivered to pieces. — Gobthb: 
If iMe/m litister. 

It is an inherent peculiarity of a mind like 
Hamlet's that it should be conscious of its 
own defect. Men of his type are forever 
analysing their own emotions 4nd motives. 
They cannot do anything, because they are 
always as it were standing at the cross- 
roads, and see too well the disadvantages 
of every one of them. It is not that they 
are Incapable of resolve, but somehow the 
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band between the motive power and the 
operative faculties is relaxed and looee. The 
engine works, bat the machinery it should 
drive stands stall. . . . (GEamlet) is the 
victim not so much of feebleness of will as 
ci an inteUectual indifference that hinders 
the will from working long in any one direc- 
tiott. He wishes to will, but never wills. 
lOs continttal iteration of resolve shows that 
he has no resolution. He is capable of pas- 
sionate energy where the occasion presents 
itself suddenly from without, because noth- 
ing Is so irritating as conscious irresolution 
with a dtttv to perform. But of ddiberate 
energy he Is not capable, for there the im- 
pulse must come from within and the blade 
of his analysis is so subtle that it can divide 
the finest hair of motive twist north and 
northwest side, leaving b!m desperate 
to chose between them.— J. R. Lowbll: 
Shakes fitars One$ Mor$, 

Hamlet, Toongy in Geofro Eliot's 
satirical poem, A College iBreakfasi 
Party t the chief guest at Horatio's 
table: 

Blond metaphysical and seBSttoof . 

ing all things, and yet half ooa* 



vine 

Credulity were better; hdd inert 
Twizt fascinations of all opposites 
And half suspecting that the mightiest soul 
(Perhaps his own?) was union oi extremes. 

There is reason to believe that the 

g>rtrait was drawn from William 
urrell Mallock. 

Hamlin, Jack, «.«., John^ in Bret 
Harte's Gabrid Conray and m several 
of his ^ort tales, a professional gam- 
bler of amiable disposition and gentle- 
manly manners wno, despite his ex- 
terior air of ^[ayety, is deeply dissatis- 
fied with his lawless and predatory 
manner of existence. In Dohemian 
Days in San Francisco Bret Harte 
gives some account of a real person 
who doubtless was Jack H^nlin's 
prototype as well as John Oakhurst's 
(g.v.). Harte describes his handsome 
face, his pale southern look, his slight 
figure, the scrupulous elegance and 
neatness of his dress, his genial man- 
ner and the nonchalance with which 
he set out for the dud that ended in 
his death. 

The type was a new one and it completely 
revolutionised the ideal of the gambler 
whidi had long obtained both in fiction and 
on the stage. As a London critic very neatly 
said, with this dainty and delicate California, 
desperado Bret Harte banished forever tha 
turrid villains of Ainsworth and Lytton.— 
H. C. Mbrwdi: Uf* qf Br«l ffafft. 



Han. hero of a romance, Han of 
Iceland (Ft. Han iTIslande^ i^S), by 
Victor Hugo. Claiming descent frooa 
Ingulph the Exterminator, a monster 
of hoary antiquity famous for his 
hatred of mankind except as artides 
of uncooked food, he carries out the 
family traditions under modem die- 
tary restrictions, ejn>ecially after te 
loss of his son, and nnallv, sated witfa 
carnage, arson, and pillage, be aor- 
renders himself to justice. Address- 
ing his judges he says, '*I have 
committed more murders and set 
more fires than you have pronounced 
unjust judments in all your lives. 
... I would gladl^r drink the 
blood in your veins. It is my nature 
to hate men, my mission to hann 
them. Colonel, it is I who cmshed a 
battallionof your regiment with frag- 
ments of rode I was avenging my 
son. . . . Now, judges, my son 
is dead; I come here to seek death. 
... I am tired of life, since it 
cannot be a lesson and an exam- 
ple to a successor. I have drunk 
enough blood, I am no longer 
thirsty; now, here I am, you can 
drink mine." 

He is accordingly oondemned to 
death. Finding the ordinary pro- 
cesses of justice too tardy, however, 
and being, as we 'have seen, of an 
impetuous disposition, he sets fire to 
his prison and perishes in the flames 
with his few surviving enemies. 

Handy Andy, the nickname of 
Andy Rooney,the dens ex mackina in 
Samuel Lover's novel of Irish life. 
Handy Andy (1842). It was given 
to him in pure irony because, in the 
author's own words, Andy " had the 
most singularly ingenious knack of 
doing everythmg tae wrong way.** 
By ms inveterate blundering: he nir- 
mktiea matter alike for mirth and 
wrath to all who are in any way con- 
nected with him. Yet in the end his 
veiT blundering saves the situation 
and turns the tables against villainy 
in favor of virtue and honesty, so that 
all his world rejoices with mm when 
And^r proves to be the lawful heir to 
the tiue and estates of Lord Scatter- 
brain and weds his pretty ooostn 
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Oonah demte all matrimoiiial com- 
pMcationB brought about by his own 
wfcklesBncmL 

Happj Valley, in Dr. Johnson's 
oriental romance, Rousdus, an abode 
of continual but monotonous fdidty, 
which Rasselus abandons in tine 
seaich for more strenuous joys. He 
returns to it thoroughly disaliusioned 
with the outside wond. 

Har^pha of Oafli, a character, 
original with Milton, in his dramatic 
poetnof Samson Ag<mistes, Harapha 
scoffs at Samson in his chains, but is 
afraid of his strength and keeps at a 
safe distance. 

Hardcastle, Sqnirey in Goldsmith's 
comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, a 
jovial, generous, but pros^ country 
gentksnan, old-fashioned hunself and 
fond, as he 'says, of '' everjrthing that's 
old— old friends, old manners, old 
times, old books* old wine" (Act i, 
Sc.i). His wife. Lady Hardcastle, on 
the other hand is fond of tbe latest 
fashions and the genteelest society, 
but never having been in London has 
scant opportuni^ for enjoying either. 
Bv her first marriage she is the mother 
of Tony Lumpkin; her second has 
yielded her a daughter, Kate Hard- 
castle, who "stoops" to conquer 
Toung Marlow (f,v.). 

Ham, Letitia» the eponymic 
*' belle '^ in The Belle's Stratagem 
(1780) by Mrs. Cowley. Daughter 
to the fond and focdish but well- 
meaning Mr. Hardy, Lydia is affi- 
anced to Doricourt, a fashionable 
man about town, elcagant and vola- 
tile, but essentially honorable, who 
irks at the bonda^ of an enforced 
betrothal. To wm his love she 
appears in di^;uise at a masquerade, 
and Doricourt falls an easy victim 
to "the beautiful stranger." Old 
Hardy now feigns sickness and from 
his pretended deathbed urf:es Dori- 
ooort to an immediate mamage. He 
tmwillinglv consents. His chagrin 
is changed to joy when Letitia appears 
in her masquerade dress and reveals 
the stratagem. 

Hafletii, Gwendolen, the principal 
female character in George Eliot's 
oovd, Danid Deronda (1876). A 



beautiful youn^ lady, hard, cold, 
brilliant, nusled by worldly considera- 
tions into a lovdess marriage with 
the^ middle-aged Mallinger Grand- 
court, who is narder and colder than 
herself. He reduces her to such chao- 
tic despair that when he is accident- 
ally drowninfi; she withholds the hand 
that might have rescued him. She 
is ultimately saved, " as though by 
fire" throush her unretumed love 
for Daniel Deronda. Gwendolen is 
akin to Rosamond Vincy in Middle- 
march — ^as selfish, as dead to duly 
and tenderness, as confident and 
unscrupulous. 

Rosamond b perhaps more ooBaistentlir 
selfish, after the oommon idea; but there Is 
an intense, endurinc strength of egotism in 
Gwendolen which is surely not less repulsive. 
Gwendolen, however, has this superiority 
conferred upon her. that she is not one of 
the narrow-brained women who through 
life regard all their own selfish demands as 
rights. She has a root of consdence in her. 
But the reader cannot forget that this con- 
science was never aroused, and to all appear- 
ance never would have been aroused, till 
Deronda's eye rested on her; and he is not 
wUling to see the great moral difference 
between one outside conscience and another, 
between being guided by the opinion of 
society and being guided by the judgment 
of one extremely attractive person. Rosa- 
mond dreads bdng despised by Uie world. 
Gwendolen is alwairs saying to Deronda, 
"You despise me," and is represented as 
learning to despise herself through his eyes. 
But interesting sroung men are not always 
impersonations of the Law and the Gospel, 
and the world would be no gainer were 
Gwendolen's way of deferring to a single 
conscience Invested with such attractive 
externals, rather than to the aggregate con- 
science of society, to become ^e generally 
accepted rule. — Londom Saturday Return, 
September 33, 1876. 

Haiiey. or Toung Hariey. hero of 
Henry McKenzie's novel* A Man cf 
Feeling (1771}, a yoath of the most 
exquisite sensitiveness, a mere bundle 
of nerves forever quivering on the 
vei:ge of collapse. Loving his neigh- 
bor s daughter, Miss W&Ltaa, he is 
too shv to avow his passion until he 
is bed&st, and when his lady accepts 
him he dies of the shock. 

Haiiowey Clarissa, heroine and 
title of a novel by Samuel Richardson 
(1751). Having drawn in Pamdaihe 
portrait of appor girl subjected to 
temptation, Richardson here sub- 
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mits a young lady to similar experi- 
ences. Qanssa belongs to a good 
country family in eighteenth centuiy 
EngUuid. She is wooed by the noton- 
ous profligate Lovelace, whose suit 
is frowned upon by the Harlowes, in- 
cluding at first even Clarissa herself. 
But she is secretly taken by his dash- 
ing ways. He succeeds in abducting 
her and so seriously compromising her 
that she dies of shame. Lovelace 
(a.9.) is killed in a duel by her cousin, 
Colonel Morden. 

All Incomplete as she is, she reaudns the 
Bve of fiction, the prototype of the modem 
heroine, the common mother of all the self- 
contained, self-suffering, self-satisfied young 
persons whose deticaoes and repugnances, 
whose independence of mind and body, 
whose airs and ideas and imasinings are the 
stuff of the modem novel. With her begins 
a new ideal of womanhood: from her pro- 
ceeds a type unknown in lact and fiction 
until she came. When after outrage she 
declines to marry her destroyer and pre- 
fers death to the condonation of her dis- 
honor, she strikes a note and assumes a posi- 
tion till then not merely unrecognized but 
absolutely undiscovered. — W. B. Hknlby: 
VUvs and Reviews, p. aaz. 

Harold, Childe, the titular hero of 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage^ a narra- 
tive and descriptive poem by Lord 
B3rron. Csmtos i and 2 appeared in 
1812. Childe Harold (evidently 
Byron's own ideal of himself) is a 
gloomy, haughty, imperious youth, 
the freshness of whose feelings has 
been exhausted in a round of unholy 

Pleasure. Satiated and heart-sick, 
e leaves behind him his lemans and 
his fellow bacchanals, bids farewell 
to England, and wanders over the 
continent of Europe, viewing its fair- 
est scenes with the abstracted gaze 
of one who is in them but not of 
them, whose thoughts are not the 
thoughts of other men, who has risen 
superior to either hope or fear. Yet 
throt]jg[h all this affection of scowling 
C3micism Byron shows that his heart 
can still beat high with generous en- 
thusiasm for what is great, beautiful 
and heroic, his nerves still tingle 
with contempt for what is base and 
ignoble. 

Harpagon, the titular " Miser " in 
Moli^re's comedy, VAvare (1667), 
an impersonation of grasping and 



rascally parsimony painted ixam the 
comic rather than the tragic side: 
The cuzming foUy of his economics, 
the bewildered stupidity that resolti 
from his absoiption m one idea; tlie 
violent despair into which he is 
thrown by the supposed loss of las 
treasure-box — all are sufihised "with 
so broad a light of humor that they 
leave no sting behind them; you fed 
only kindness for a character tiiat 
has furnished so much fun. His own 
man-of-aU-work, under pressure from 
the miser himself, thus reports some 
current tales: 

"One neighbour says that yoa have pri- 
vate almanacks printed, in which you douile 
the ember-days and vigils in order to oblige 
your household to observe more farts thsa 
others; another, that you have sJways s 
quarrel ready to pick with your servants at 
boxing" time, or when fjiey are leavinf 
you, so as to have a pretext for giving them 
nothing. Another says that yoa once had 
a warrant out against the cat of one of yoor 
neighbours for having eaten up the remauas 
of a leg of mutton; another, uiat yoa were 
caught one night coming to steal your own 
horse's oats, and that your coadtman— my 
predecessor — gave you. in the dark, I don^ 
know how many blows with a stick, aboot 
which you never said anything.^! 

The Atare of Moli^, though taken fxom. 
the Aulalaria of Plautus, differs widdy from 
the Latin piece. Plautus's Miaer is a man 
who loves gold for its own sake, for the sake 
of amassing it, hoarding it up. and reserving 
it for solitary enjoyment, whereas Harpa- 
gon, to the pure love of gold adds also the 
love of lucre, and to bring in more money 
will part with, and put in circulation, that 
which he already possesses. He is a usorer, 
and there lies the essential difference be- 
tween the miser of Plautus and the Awtn 
of Moli^e. It is the difference between 
avarice and avidity. — Bdinhttrgh 



Harper, m Cooper's novel. The 
Spy: tiie name under which George 
Wa^iington hides his personality. 



Cooper cannot be congratulated upon Us 
success in the few attempts he has made to 
represent historical personages. Washing- 
ton, as shown to us m The Spy, is a formal 
piece of mechanism, as destitute of vital 
character as Maelzel's automaton trumpeter* 
This, we admit, was a very difficult suoiect, 
alike from the peculiar traits of Washington, 
and from the reverence in which his name 
and memory are held by his countrymen. 
Harper under which name Washington Is 
introduced, appears in only two or three 
scenes; but, during these, we hear so ma^ 
of the solemnity and imjpressiveness of his 
manner, the gravity of his brow, the steadi- 
of his gaae, that w« get the notiott of a 
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rather oppressive personage, and sympathise 
with the satisfaction of the Whartons, when 
he retires to his own room, and relieves them 
of his tremendous presence. 

Harrington, hero and title of a 
novel by Maria Edgeworth, whose 
object is to raise the Jewish race in 
the estimation of English readers. 
The theme was suggested by an 
American correspondent, a Miss 
Mordecaiy who gently reproached 
Miss Edgeworth for liaving so often 
made Jews ridiculous and bqgged 
that she would write a story about 
an estimable Jew. The theme lay 
outside of her own experience and 
she had to evolve a Jew out of her 
own moral consciousness who was 
unsatisfactcnry even to the Jews. So 
says Miss Zimmem, herself a Jewess : 

Her seal ootran her JQd|:ment ; her dabor- 
ate apology is feeble; and if the tews needed 
vindication they could hardlv he flattered 
by one of this nature, for she does not intro- 
duce us to a true Jew at all. Her views 
were based upon tnat rare and beautiful 
character. Moses Mendelssohn, a character 
as little typical of the Jewish as of any other 
race or religious creed, but common to all 
men who think and feel philosophically and 
have raised themselves above the j>ettv 
prejudices of mankind. This was as much 
as to say that only a Jew who was no 
Jew was admirable and estimable. — ^Hblbn 
ZnaasM: Maria Edgeworth^ p. 168. 

Harrington, Evaiu hero and title of 
a novel (1861) by George Meredith. 
Like Meredith himself Evan is the 
son of a tailor, most mirth-provoking 
of tradies; but he has the fortune or 
misfortune to have been bred as a 
gentleman and to have the instincts 
and manners that go with gentle 
birth. Half against his will he is 
taken for a member of a well-known 
family bearing the same name, is wel- 
comed to the house of a baronet and 
the heart of a baronet's daughter. The 
tailor wins the lady in the character 
of a gentleman. Rose's maid kindly 
informs him how her mistress shuo- 
deied when she repeated to herself 
the awful word " snip " which some 
malignant who suspected the truth 
had suggested in regard to her lover. 
But pmenever honesty distinctly 
bids him to own he is a tailor he does 
so, and d^ter he has been led by love 
to avow his passion he summons up 



his courage and tells Rose he is the 
snip she detests. She is all frankness, 
loyalty and generosity, vows she will 
never desert him, and goes straight 
to her parents to inform them that 
a tailor is to be their son-in-law. 

Harris, George, in Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe's Unde Tom*s Cabin, a mu- 
latto slave on a Kentucky estate. 
His wife Eliza is sold to an alien and 
distant owner. Both he and she run 
away — ^to meet at last on the free soil 
of Canada. He is " possessed of a 
handsome person and pleasing man- 
ners " and such " adroitness and 
ingenuity " that he has " invented a 
machine for the cleaning of hemp, 
which display s q uite as much mechan- 
ic^ genius as Whitney's cotton gin." 
Naturally he finds di3guise easy. 
Here is how he looks when on the 
second day of his flight he alights at 
a Kentucky hotel: 
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He was very tall, with a very dark 
Spanish complexion, fine expressive black 
eyes, and dose curling hair, uso of a glossy 
blaclcness. His well-formed aquiline nose, 
straight thin lips, and the admirable contour 
of his finely formed limbs, impressed the 
whole company instantly with the idea of 
something uncommon.'* 



Mrs., in Dickens's Martin 
Chugdewit, an alleged friend of Mrs. 
Gamp, whom she was continually 
citing in approval of her own acts 
or in illustration of some point at 
issue, but whom no one in her circle 
of acquaintance had ever seen and 
who was finally disposed of by Mrs. 
Prig in the famous phrase, " I don't 
believe there's no sidi a person." 

"Bother Mrs. Harris!" said Betsey Prig. 

Mrs. Gamp looked at her with afflas»> 
ment, incredulity, and indignation; when 
Mrs. Prig, shutting her eye still closer, and 
folding her arms still tighter, uttered these 
memorable and tremendous words r— 

**I don't believe there's no sich a person!" 

After the utterance of which expressions, 
she leaned forward, and snapped her fingers 
once, twice, thrice, each time nearer to the 
face of Mrs. Gamp; and then rose to imt 
on her bonnet, as one who felt that there 
was now a gulf between them which nothing 
could ever bridge across. — Martin CImuUwiU 

Hsffison, Rev. Dr.. in Fielding's 
novel, Amelia^ a model parson, ** well 
worthy," says the autnor, " of the 
doth he wore, and that is I think, the 
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character a man can attain." 
Half hia fortune he has given away 
or been defrauded of by the plausible 
tales of insidious friends. Yet he can 
be just and even stem when he knows 
be IS right. He takes in execution the 
goods and person of his fnend Booth 
because Booth, while pleading pov- 
erVf, was buying expensive jewelry. 

Hsnun, Davidy the prinapal char- 
acter in a novel of that name (i8q8) 
by Edward Noyes Westoott, a banker 
and dealer in horses in a village in 
Central New York who possesses a 
shrewdness, humor and homely 
philosopher that temper bis utter 
lack of principle in horse-selling and 
horse-trading, and who can ai\d does 
rise to occasional heights of charity 
and self-abnegation of which he is 
bashfully reticent. 

Hanrey. BeJinda, titular heroine of 
Bdinda (1803), a novel by Maria 
Edgeworth. While spending a winter 
in London with Lady D^acour, a 
brilliant and fashionable woman, she 
meets Clarence Harvey. Mutual 
love attracts, mutual distrust sets 
them apart. Not till the « resultant 
comedy of cross purposes has in- 
volved the entire Delaoour household 
is the tangle straightened out, and a 
reconciliation effected. 

Hatchway^ Lieatenant Jack, a 
retired naval officer, on half-pay, in 
Smollett's novel, T%e Adoeniures of 
Peregrine Pickle. He is represented 
as living with Commodore Trunnion 
as a companion. 

He who can read the calamltieB of Tnm- 
nlon and Hatchway, when run away with 
by their mettled steeds, . . . without 
a good hearty burst of honest lao^ter, must 
be well <malified to look sad and gentieman- 
like with Lord Chesterfield or Master 
Stephen.—Snt W. Scott. 

HavUham, Mias* in Dickens's Great 
Expectations (i860), the foster mother 
of the heroine Estella. She lived a 
hermit life in her magnificent but 
neglected home. Satis House, left to 
her by her father, a wealthy brewer. 
A great tragedy had ruined her life. 
She had beoi engaged to be married 
to a man she passionately loved, 
Compeyson, a mowy and shallow 



gallant, who jilted her 00 the ap- 
pointed wedding day. She reo ri ved 
the fatal letter when she was dressinf 
for diurch. Her life was despaired 
of. When she recovered from a loof 
illness, she laid ?raste her heritage, 
stopped all the clocks at twenty 
minutes to nine — ^the time of fav 
receiving the letter — and never after- 
wards looked upon the light o€ day. 

Hawk, Sir Mulberxy, in Dickens's 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838), a gambler 
and a rou6 "especially remarkahle 
for his tact in nuning young gent]e> 
men of fortune. . . • He made 
them his butts in a double sense for 
he emptied them with good address, 
and made them the laughing stods 
of society." (Chap, six.) Me fails 
in his efforts to seduce Kate Niddeby 
and is soundly thrashed by Nicholas. 
Later he fights a duel with his head 
pupil and diief dupe. Lord Fxedeiidc 
Verisopht, in which the latter is kiDed. 

Hawfliomy Jeny, one of the hemes 
of Pierce £g^, Tr's. Life in Lomdum^ 
or the Day and Ni^ht Scenes of Jerr^ 
Hawthorn and Cortnthian Tom (1824} 
— a collection of sketches descrihiiig 
the sports and amusements of London 
in the days of the R^^ency. Illus- 
trated by Geoige Cruikshank, it had 
enormous contemporary vogue. A 
drink called Tom and Jerry is stall 
compounded in American bar-rooms. 

HayeSy Catherine, notorious in 
English criminal aimals, who was 
burned aUve in 1726 for the murder 
of her husband, is the hemine of 
Thacken^'s novel Catherine, 

Hazard, Myrtiey heroine of Dr. 
Oliver WendeU Holmes's novd, The 
Guardian Angd. The descendant 
from ancestors of divergent races and 
characteristics, herself bom in the 
tropical climate of oriental India, ahe 
is brought up from the age of fifteen 
in the New England viUa^ of Qzbow 
by an austere and provincial aunt, 
who utterlv fails to understand her 
or to curb her. Fortunately she falls 
by accident under the care of Pnrfes- 
sor Gridley, whom she rightly calls 
her Guarman Angel, and her final 
reformation is wrought by her ex- 
periences as a hospital nurse during 
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the Civil War. " In the offices of 
merc^ which she perfonned • . . 
the dross of her nature seemed to be 
burned away. The conflict of mingled 
lives in her blood had ceased." 
Myrtle is espedalhr interesting as the 
first character of fiction in wmch the 
dual influences of heredity are dis- 
cussed by a scientist of literary ability. 

Headioiig, Squire, the hero of 
Headlong Hall (1815), a novel by 
Thomas Love Peacock, which is more 
a series of discussions on life and 
letters than a connected narrative. 
The principal interlocutors are a per- 
fectibilian, a deteriorationist, a statu- 
quo-ite and a reverend doctor who 
has won the squire's fancy by a 
learned dissertation on the art of 
stuffing a turkey. The squire him- 
self is an amiable eccentric whose 
special fad is the collection and ex- 
inoitation of htunan curios. 

Headriggy Cuddle («.e., Cuthbert), 
in Walter Scott's novel, Old Mortality, 
a ploughman in Lady Bellenden's 
service; a mixture of " apparent 
dulness with occasional sparkles 
which indicated the craft so often 
found in the clouted shoe." 

Heath, Sir Massiiigbird, in James 
Payn's novel Lost Sir Massinghird 
(1864), a Geox^gian rou^ who had 
hobnobbed with royalty itself as 
represented by the Prince R^:ent 
and returned financially ruined to 
Pairbum Hall, an entailed estate of 
which he could not dispose save by 
the death of the heir-presumptive, 
his nephew Marmaduke Heath, who 
is carefully shielded from his evil 
designs by the lad's friends. In his 
hot youth Sir Massingbird had 
secretly married a gipsy whom he 
drove mad with his cruelty. She 
laid on him the curse, " May he 
perish inch by inch within reach of 
aid that shall not come." The curse 
was fulfilled in his old age. He dis- 
appeared mysteriously and months 
later his bones were found in an old 
oak tree. It was supposed that he 
had climbed the tree to look around 
for poachers, and that a misstep had 
precipitated him into the hollow 
trunk. 



Heathdlff, hero of Emily Bronte's 
novel, Watherif^^ He^fUs (1847), a 
man of stormy, untrained nature, 
brought as a child to Wathering 
Heights, the owner of which, Mr. 
Barashaw, had picked him up as a 
stray in \h& streets of LiverpooL His 
affection is as terrifying as is his 
hatred ; despairing but unconquered he 
starves himself at last, dying with a 
sneer on his lips, and is buri^ beside 
the woman he had loved and tortured 
— a side of whose coffin he had torn 
away years before. 

" How did you contrive to preserve 
the common sympathies of htunan 
nature when you resided here? " 
writes Heathdin's young bride to the 
old servant. " I cannot recognize any 
sentiment which those around share 
with me. ... Is Mr. Heath- 
cliff a man? " And at the end the 
servant herself, who tells the story, 
asks: " Is he a ghoul or a vampire? 
. . . Where did he come m>m, 
the dark little thing, harbored by a 
good man to his bane? " . Crudty, 
and not love, cruelty of the livin^g and 
of the dead, is the master passion of 
the book. If one were looking for a 
parallel to the sufferings of those who 
are the sport of this inmiman passion, 
it would be found in the diabolism 
that surrounds Webster's Duchess of 
Malfi: 

ini ten thee a mlnuile; ^ 
I am not mad yet, to my caoM of tontyw. 

HebroOy in the first part of Absa- 
lom and AckitopM, by Dryden, 
stands for HoUana, but in the second 
part, by Tate, it stands for Scotland. 

Heep. Uriah, in Dickens's David 
Copp^field (1804), a repugnant hypo- 
crite and sneak, derk to Mr. Wick- 
field. Under a doak of abject humil- 
ity he hides a jealous, malignant, 
meddlesome disposition. His evil 
designs are frustrated by Mr. 
Micawber. 

"I am wdl aware that I am the umblett 
penon gplflg. let the other be who he may. 
My mouier is likewiae a ▼» amble penon. 
We live In a numble abode. Master Copper- 
field, but have mmth to be thaolcfol for. 
My father's former calling was amble: he 
was a sexton."— 2>efM Copptrfidd, Chap, 
zvi. 
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Heep, articled clerk, artlded out of 
durity whom to describe description fails: 
he is a sinister, crouching, fawnlnff imp of 
humility; viperous in soul and body; long- 
fingered and spla^-footed and red-eyed 
with damp exudations of the cuticle, a 
frog-like hand; altosether a "moist, un- 
wholesome body." — Loudon Tiwus. 

Helbeck of BannisdalOy hero and 
title of a novel by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward (1898). He is an English 
Catholic of ancient lineage, great 
wealth and corresponding responsi- 
bilities. The novel portrays with 
insight and skill the spiritual battle 
l^t an austere and devout Catholic 
must fi^ht before he can yield so far 
to passion as to contemplate mar- 
riage with a girl who not only has no 
knowledge of and no sympathy with 
any religion, but has inhented a posi- 
tive scorn for the Catholic faith and 
an impertinent contempt for the 
rules and ceremonies of the Church. 
Poor little Laura Fountain, ecjually 
troubled, cuts the knot by committing 
suicide. 

HeldaTi Dick (i.f., Richard), hero 
of Rudyard Kipling's novel The Light 
that Failed (1896). An English artist, 
an orphan who had been brought up 
with another waif called Maisie by 
the hard-hearted Mrs. Jennett. In 
early manhood he goes to the front 
as a war-artist, and receives a sabre 
cut which threatens his e3resight. He 
determines to produce one great 
masterpiece before he goes blind. 
The light fails iust as he has fuiished 
his picture, and that is destroyed by a 
model who owes him a grudge. 
Maisie refuses to marry him. Dark- 
ness of mind and body settled down 
upon him, and he sacrifices his life 
in the Soudan. 

Helen, heroine of a ballad, Sister 
Helen (1870), by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. The tale is supposed to be 
told by her little sister. 

A girl forsaken by her highborn lover 
turns to sorcery for help in her revenge on 
him; and with the end ot the third day come 
three suppliants, the father and the brothers 
of the betrayer, to whom he has shown the 
secret of his wasting agony, if hapl^r they 



may bring him back, not life, but forgiveness 
her hands. Dying hers " ' 
him and with the molt« 

ng, she will remit nothinsr < 

revenge; body and soul of both shall perish 



at her hands. Dying herself of 

with him and with the molten figure ot her 



anguisl 
e of he 



igui 
maldng, she will remit nothing m her great 



in one four-fold death: and her 
pass, ever more and more bitter and 
through the harmless mouthpiece d a cfa3d. 

— SWINBUUO. 

Helen, subject and title of two 
poems by Edgar Allan Poe, addressed 
to different individuals. The first, a 
lyric of two five-lined stanzas, was 
written at the age of fourteen, and 
first published in 1831. It was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Jane Stanaxd, the 
friend and confidante of his boyhood, 
who inaoired him, in his own words, 
with " The one idolatrous and purdy 
ideal love of my passionate boyhood. 
It contains the well kaown lines 

To the glory that was Greece. 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 

In spite of technical defects this is 
one of his most exquisite lyrics. " Its 
confusion of imagery," says Sted- 
man, " is wholly forgotten in the 
delight afforded by xnelod^, lyrical 
perfection, sweet and classic grace." 

The other and later poem is in 
blank verse, and commemorates the 
first time he saw the poetess Sarah 
Helen Whitman, a lady who was sub- 
sequently one of his greatest friends. 
This was when he was on his way to 
Boston to lecture. Restless, at mid- 
night, he wandered from his hotel at 
a place near where she lived, and saw 
her walking in a garden. 

Helena, in the second part of 
Goethe's Faust, an avatar of Helen of 
Troy, summoned from the shades by 
Mephistopheles. 

The Helena of the Second Part of Pmmsl 
is a pure abstraction, but it should never be 
forgotten that the character was not origin- 
ally intended to be made such. A l<»g series 
of years had intervened since the period 
when the youthful Goethe first conceived 
the idea of his Faust upon the basis of the 
popular tradition embodied in the ancient 
puppet-play, where Paust forces M«>his- 
topneles to procure for him Greek Iiaen. 
the fairest of women. As late as the jrear 
1800, when already engaged upon the re- 
modelling of the entire First Part, he ex- 
pressed his r^et to Schiller that he most 
turn Helena into a mere "mask and face" 
(Pratse). The Helena of the Second Part 
is a mere allegory, rei>resenting Classicism 
as opposed to Romanticism (symbolised in 
the person of Paust), and giving birth, after 
her union with him, to Buphonon. who, as 
Goethe allowed to be known, was to tsrpify 
the brief union of both literary toidenoes 
in Lord Byron. — Saturday RtwUm. 
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Helena, in Shakespeare's comedy, 
AWs WeU That Ends WeU (1598)* the 
only daughter of a doctor, Gerard de 
Narbon, herself so skilled in medicine 
that she cured the King of Prance of 
an apparently fatal disorder. In 
return he promised her the hand of 
any one among his courtiers. She 
chose Bertram, Count of Roussilion, 
who married her under duress and 
then immediately forsook her. She 
won him back by stratagem; he had 
pursued a maiden named Diana with 
wanton love; Helena substitutes her- 
self for Diana at the assignation and 
plays her part so well that later, when 
she oonvmces Bertram that it was 
herself and not Diana with whom he 
had spent the night, he gladly takes 
her back. This stratagem is imitated 
by Amanda in Colley Gibber's Love*s 
Last Shift. 

Helena If ftjrottiig woman teeklsg a man 
In marriage. The ordinary laws of courtthip 
are reversed, the habitual feeUnes are vio- 
lated; yet with such exquisite address this 
dangerous subject is handled, that Helena's 
forwardness loses her no honor. Delicacy 
dispenses with her laws in her favor.— 



Hebner^ Nora, heroine of Henrik 
Ibsen's drama, 7^ DoU's House 
(1879)1 is a sort of Scandinavian 
Fxou-Prou portrayed with a greater 
de^th of earnestness, sympathy and 
insight thaa her French predecessor. 
She is in fact a type of nineteenth 
century womanhood, brought up in 
the innocent ignorance whidi was the 
contemporary ideal and quite unable 
to oomprdiend and contend with the 
sterner realities of life. Through pure 
ignorance she commits forgery and 
contemplates suicide. She is saved 
by her nusband, who takes upon him- 
sett the burden of ^[uilt. By a clumsy 
expedient he also is saved. 

Heloiae, or Bloise, the real heroine 
of one cd the most famous of love 
romances, the mediaeval episode of 
Heloise and Abelard. Peter Abelard 
(1070-11^2) was the profoundest 
scholar, tne most skilftd dialectician, 
the greatest orator of his day. He 
fell m love with Heloise, his pupil, 
dau^ter of Canon Pulbert, she re- 
ciprocated and they feU, but she 



refused the reparation he offered her 
by marriage. Pope, in his Epistle 
from Eloisa to Ahtiardt makes this 
refusal arise from an abstract predi- 
lection for the name of mistress above 
that of wife; it was really due to dis- 
interested affection which would not 
stand in the way of the high ecclesi- 
astical preferment which seemed 
naturally due to his talents and 
services. 

Heloiae, The New, a name which 
Jean Jao^ues Rousseau gives to Julie, 
the heroine of his romance. La Nou- 
velle Heloise (1760), who was drawn 
from an actual flame of his own, the 
Countess d'Houdetot. See Julib. 

Helstone, Caroline, in Charlotte 
Bronte's novel, Shirley, an orphan 
brought up by her unde, the rector. 
In her loyalty, devotion and generos- 
ity she is faithfullv copied from Miss 
Bronte's schoolfellow and warm and 
steadfast friend through life, Ellen 
Nussey. It was to Miss Nussey that 
Charlotte wrote, " If we had but a 
cottage and a competency of our 
own, I do think we might hve on till 
death, without being dependent on 
any third person for^nappmess." 

Helstone, Mr., in Charlotte 
Bronte's novel, Shirley. 

In the seldom recurring holidays Charw 
lotte made sometimes short visits with those 
of her comi>anlons whose homes were within 
reach of school. Here she made acquaint- 
ance with the scenes and jirominent char- 
acters of the Luddite period; her father 
materially helped to fix her impressions, for 
he had held more than one curacy in the 
very neishborhood which she describes in 
ShirUy. He was present in some of the 
scenes, an active participator as far as his 
position permitted. Sometimes on the 
defensive, sometimes aiding the sufferers, 
uniting his strensth and influence with the 
Mr. Helstone of ShirUy. Between these 
two men there seems to have been in some 
respects a striking affinity of character 
which Charlotte was not slow to perceive, 
and she blended the two into one. though 
she never personally beheld the original of 
Mr. Helstone, except once when she was ten 
years old. He was a man of remarkable 
vigor and energy, both of mind and will. 
An absolute disciplinarian, he was some- 
times called "Duke Bcdesiastle." a very 
WeUington in the Church. 

Mr. Bront6 used to delight in recalling 
the days he spent in the vicinity of this man. 
Many a breakfast hour he enhvened by his 
animated relations of his friend's nnflinrhing 
courage and dauntless self-reliance.— and 
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how the Isnorant'aad i>r^adice population 
MxooBd imttuideratood ana miarepreiented 
hii worthiMt deeds. — Rtmimscencgs cfCkar^ 
ktUBronti. 

Hdoriettei in Molite's oomedy, 
ILes Pemmes SaoanUs (1672), a 
bright and winning girl who acts as 
an agreeable foil to the absurdities 
of the titular ''Learned Ladies" — 
especially her mother Philaminte and 
her sister Armande. She shares with 
her father the opinion that household 
duties and not science and philosophy 
constitute woman's true field of 
action, and mi^ht therefore be ac- 
cepted as the pioneer anti-suffragette 
in modem draxna. 

Henriette Is nature Itsdf mad straight- 
forward simplicity; she is essentially 
womanly; she nas a wholesome charm and a 
feminine grace. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that Henriette embodies Moli^re's 
ideal of the French girl, just as Rosalind 
may r epre s ent Shakespeare's ideal of the 
Bnfflish girl. . . . As th tyxw of 
maidenly ignorance Moli^ gives ns Agnte» 
where Sluucespeare presents us with Mi- 
randa; and as the represe ntative of all that 
Is most attractively feminine, he depots 
Henriette where Shakespeare has imagined 
Rosalind. — Brandbr Matthsws: Mdihrtt 
p. 291- X 

'Rauy IV (1366-1413), the first of 

the Lancastrian kings, appears in the 

two Shake^>earean plays that bear 

lus name and also in Richard II, 

where he is called Bolingbroke from 

the town in which he was bom. He 

was Duke of Hereford during Rich* 

ard's reign. 

Henry IV la the same Bolingbroke who 
had been so neatly conceived in King Rich- 
ard II; only ne is no longer in the fuu force 
of his manhood. He is worn by care and 
toil, hsrsssfid by the troubles of tiie unquiet 
times, vet still resolved to hold firmly what 
he has forcibly attained. There is a pathetic 
power in the figure of tUs wear/, ambitious 
man. who can take no rest until the rest of 
death comes to him.— Bdward Dowdkn: 
Skak$sP§arg Primtr. 

JLwxj VIII» last of the Tudor 
kings of England, is the hero of a 
historical play doubtfully attributed 
to Shakespeare. 

Henry, If we Judgelilm sternly. Is cruel 
and seu-indnlgent: but Shakespeare will 
hardly allow us to judge Henry sternly. He 
Is a lordly figure, with a full abounding 
strmgth of nature, a self-oonfidence, an 
ease and mastery of life, a power of effortless 
sway, and seems bom to pass on in triumph 
over those ^fbo have fallen and are afflicted. 
— B. Dowdbn: SkafusPwre Prim«r, 



The character of Henry VIII is drawn 
with great truth and spirit. It is like a very 
disagreeable portrait, sketched by the hand 
of a master. His gross appearance, his 
blustering demeanor, his vulgarity, his 
arrogance, his sensuality, his cruelty, his 
hypocrisy, his want of comnum decency and 
common humanity are marked in atrmig 
lines. His traditional peculiarities of «l- 
pression complete the reality of the picture. 
His authoritative expletive "Ha!^* with 
which he intimates his indignation or sur- 
prise, has an effect like the first startling 
sound that breaks from a thunderdoud. He 
is of all the monarchs in our history the 
most disgusting, for he unites in himself all 
the vices of barbarism and refinement ^with- 
out tbdr virtoM. — ^Hazutt. 

In foreign literature the most 
striking portrait of Henry VIII ap- 
pears in Calderon's drama La Cisma 
de, IngUUerra {The English Schism), 
which narrates the monarch's quarrel 
with the diurch (for which Wolsey 
and not himself is made responsible), 
and more especially his amour witib 
Anne Boleyn, an astute, alert, and 
very politic lady. 

aerewardi in Walter Scott's ro- 
mance, Couni Robert of Paris (1831), 
a Saxon Crusader, one of the Varan- 
quan guard of Alexius Comnenus, 
Emperor of Greece. He is vanquished 
b^ the titular hero in single combat 
with battleaxes, after whida he enlists 
under Count Robert's banner, and 
in the countess's maid, now called 
Agatha, discovers his Saxon love 
Bertha. 

Hereward, whom Charles Km^ey 
took as the hero of his novel, Sere- 
ward the Wake (1866), was the son of 
Leofric, Bail of Chester, and Lady 
Godiva (c.v.)- Prom early boyhood 
he showed such insubordination that 
his father obtained his banishment 
from tiie country. After many 
strange adventures he married a noble 
maiden named Torfrida and returned 
with her on hearing of the invasion of 
England b^ the Normans. Finding 
most of ms family slain and the 
ancestral hall in possession of the 
invaders, he collected a band of 
Saxons, easily rescued his patrimony 
and then took refuge on the Island 
of Ely. This he h^d until in 1072, 
he was betrayed bv some of his ad- 
herents, but even then he cut his way 
through the Norman forces. Finally 
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he made peace with William the 
Conqueror through the influence of 
the Lady Elfrida, a widow, for whose 
sake he repudiated Toif rida. But he 
never prospcaied after this faithless- 
ness and was finally slain by Norman 
besiegers of his home. 

H«iot) BlanchOi heroine of a short 
story in Albert &nith's Pictures of 
Life (1841), afterwards turned into 
a melodrama by the same author 
under the title, Blanche Heriot^ or the 
Ckertsey Curfew (1842). The plot is 
founded upon the legend connected 
with the Old Chertsey Church. 
Blanche was a heroic girl during the 
Wars of the Roses who in order to 
gain time for her lover's pardon to 
arrive, and so save his head from 
"jrolline on the Abbey mead," dung 
to the dapper of the great bdl in the 
bdf ley tower and so prevented it from 
announcing the hour set for the execu- 
tion. The theme has been borrowed 
by Rosa Harthwicke Thorpe in her 
ballad Curfew Shall not Ring To-night, 
who changes the heroine's name to 
Bessie and the time of action to 
Cromwell's day. David Belasco, in 
The Heart of Maryland, uses the 
same expedient. 

Hermann, farmer hero of Goethe's 
pastoral poem, Hermann and Doro^ 
thea. See Dorothea. 

Hennia, an Athenian maiden, 
heroine of Shakespeare's comedy, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream (1592}. 
Egeus, her father, had promised her 
in marriage to Demetrius. But she, 
loving Lysander, doped with him and 
was pursued by Demetrius. He in 
his turn was followed by Helena, who 
was devotedly in love with him. All 
four fdl asleep in aforest and dreamed 
the dream that forms the basis of the 
comedy. Through tiie hdp of a 
magic herb in the hands of Puck, 
Demetrius awakes in love^ with 
Hdena and resigns Hermia to 
Lysander. 

Hermioaey heroine of the first part 
of Shake^)eare's A Winter^s Tale, 
dau^ter of the Emperor of Russia 
and consort of Leontes. The victim 
of her husband's jealousy, she is 
bdieved to be dead for fifteen years 



and is restored to him in the last 
act, her character fully vindicated. 

Hermione la. I suppoM, the moit niAff- 
naalmoas And nobia of Shaketpesre^i 
women; without a fatdt ehe ■offere, and for 
•izteen years,- as if for the greatest fault.— 

P. J. FUBMIVALL. 

The character of Hermione Is as mncfa 
distinguished by its saint-like resimiatioa 
and iMitient forbearance, as that of Paulina 
is by her sealous and spirited remonstrances 
against the injustice done to the queen, and 
by her devoted attachment to her misfor- 
tunes. Hermione's restoration to her hus- 
band and her child, after her long separa- 
tion from them, is as affectizig in itself as it 
Is striking in the representation. 

Hermit, T|ie, the otherwise un- 
named hero of Thomas Pamell's poem 
so entitled. The story he found in 
Howell's Familiar Letters (Book iv. 
Section iz, 2), who in his turn avowed 
obligation to ''Sir P. Herbert in 
his late Conceptions" The hermit, 
anxious to renew for a period his 
relations with the world, starts out 
from his odl and is joined by a young 
stranger. That night they are hos- 
pitably entertained by a nobleman. 
The youth steals his golden goblet. 
Next night they are rductantly 
entertained by a miser to whom the 
youth presents the goblet. On the 
third day the youth strangles the 
infani child of another entertainer; 
on the fourth he drowns the guide 
who had led the wanderers to suety. 
When the hermit started to curse 
the youth he turned into a radiant 
angd who explained that he had 
stoLen the goblet to teach the rich 
lord not to trust to worldly wealth; 
he had given it to the miser to show 
that kindness always meets a reward; 
he had strangled the infant because 
the father loved it better than he 
loved God; he had drowned the guide 
to prevent him from committmg a 
contemplated murder. 

Henumi^ hero of a tragedy by 
Victor Huro entitled Hemani or 
Castilian Honor (1830). A mvsteri- 
ous bandit and revolutionary leader, 
he is in love with Dona Sol, the 
betrothed of Ruy Gomez, her guard- 
ian, in whose house she lives. She 
redprocates Hemani's passion. To 
complicate matters she is bdoved by 
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bow the ignorant^and i>rejiidioe population 
aioimd muandentood and misreprMented 
his worthiest deeds. — Rtmimsc^ncts ofCkar* 
lotUBrotUi, 

HMuiettOi In Moli^*8 comedy. 
Les Pemmes Savantes (1672), a 
bright and winning girl who acts as 
an agreeable foil to the absurdities 
of the titular '* Learned Ladies " — 
espedally her mother Philaminte and 
her sister Armande. She shares with 
her father the opinion that household 
duties and not science and philosophy 
constitute woman's true field of 
action, and mi^ht therefore be ac- 
cepted as tibe pioneer anti-suffragette 
in modem drama. 

Henriette Is nature Itself and straight- 
forward simplicity; she is essentially 
womanly; she nas a wholesome charm and a 
feminine grace. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that Henriette embodies Moli^re's 
ideal of the French girl, just as Rosalind 
may represent Shakespeare's ideal of the 
English girl. . . . As th type of 
maidenly Ignorance M<^^re gives us Agnte, 
where ohakespeare presents us with Mi- 
randa; and as the representative of all that 
Is most attractively fconinine, he depicts 
Henriette where Shakespeare has imagined 
RosaUnd. — BmofDBR Matthbws: McUlrtn 
p. 397. i 

Henxy IV (1366-1413), the first of 
the Lancastrian kings, appears in the 
two Shakespearean plays that bear 
his name and also in Richard II, 
where he is called Bolingbroke from 
the town in which he was bom. He 
was Duke of Heivford during Rich- 
ard's reign. 

Henry IV b the same Bolingbroke who 
had been so greatly conceived in King Rich- 
ard II; only ne is no longer in the fim force 
of his manhood. He is worn by care and 
toil, harassed by the troubles of the unqtiiet 
times, vet still resolved to hold firmly what 
he has forcibly attained. There is a pathetic 
power in the figure of this weary, ambitious 
man. who can take no rest until the rest of 
death comes to him.— Bdward Dowdbn: 
ShaktsP€ar$ Primtr. 

Henry Vm, last of the Tudor 
kings of England, is the hero of a 
historical play doubtfully attributed 
to Shakespeare. 

Henry, if we judgelilffl sternly. Is citiel 
and self-indulgent: but Shakespeare will 
hardly s^ow us to judge Henry sternly. He 
Is a lordly figure, with a full abounding 
strength of nature, a self-confidence, an 
ease and mastery of life, a power of effortless 
sway, and seems bom to pass on in triumph 
over thoee who have fallen and are afiiicted. 
— ^B. Dowdbn: Skak€sp§ar€ Primtr. 



The character of Henry VIII is drawn 
with great truth and spirit. It is like a very 
disagreeable portrait, sketched by the hand 
of a master. His gross appearance. Us 
blustering demeanor, his vulgarity, his 
arrogance, his sensuality, his cruelty, his 
hjrxwcrisy, his want of common decency and 
common humanity are marked in strong 
Unes. His traditional peculiarities of ex- 

Session complete the reality of the picture. 
Is authoritotive expletive "Har* with 
which he intimates his indignation or sur- 
prise, has an effect like the first startling 
sound that breaks from a thundercloud. He 
is of all the monarchs in our history the 
most disgusting, for he unites in himself all 
the vices of barbarism and refinement .with- 
out thdr vixtuei. — HA«,m« 

In foreign literature the most 
striking portrait of Henry VIII ap- 
pears in balderon's drama La Cisma 
de Inglatena (The English Schism), 
which narrates the moiuuch's quarrel 
witii the cliurch (for which Wolsey 
and not himself is made responsible J, 
and more especially his amour with 
Anne Boleyn, an astute, alert, and 
very politic lady. 

Mereward, in Walter Scott's ro- 
mance, Count Robert cf Paris (1831), 
a Saxon Crusader, one of the Varan- 

Suan guard of Alexius Comnenus, 
rmperor of Greece. He is vanquished 
b^ the titular hero in sinrie combat 
with battleaxes, after whicn he enlists 
under Count Robert's banner, and 
in the countess's maid, now called 
Agatha, discovers his Saxon love 
Bertha. 

Hereward, whom Charles Sngsley 
took as the hero of his novel, Bere- 
ward the Wake (1866), was the son of 
Leofric, Eari of Chester, and Lady 
Godiva (^.v.). Prom early boyhood 
he showed such insubordination that 
his father obtained his banishment 
from the country. After many 
strange adventures he married a noble 
maiden named Torf rida and returned 
with her on heariiu^ of the invasion of 
England by the Normans. Finding 
most of lus family slain and the 
ancestral hall in possession of the 
invaders, he collected a band of 
Saxons, easily rescued his patrimony 
and then took refuse on the Island 
of Ely. This he hdd until in 1072, 
he was betrayed by some of his ad- 
herents, but even then he cut his way 
through the Norman forces. Finally 
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he made peace with William the 
Conqueror through the influence of 
the Lady Elfrida, a widow, for whose 
sake he repudiated Torfrida. But he 
never prospered after this faithless- 
ness and was finally slain by Norman 
besi^jers of his home. 

H«iot» Blanche, heroine of a short 
story in Albert Smith's Pictures of 
Life (1841), afterwards turned into 
a melodrama by the same author 
under the title, Blanche Heriott or the 
Chertsey Curfew (1842). The plot is 
founded upon the legend connected 
with the Old Chertsev Church* 
Blanche was a heroic girl during the 
Wars of the Roses who in order to 
gain time for her lover's pardon to 
arrive, and so save his head from 
"jrolline on the Abbey mead," dtmg 
to the dapper of the great bdl in the 
belfrey tower and so prevented it from 
announcing the hour set for the execu- 
tion. The theme has been borrowed 
by Rosa Harthwicke Thorpe in her 
ballad Curfew Shall not Ring To-night^ 
who changes the heroine's name to 
Bessie axid the time of action to 
Cromwell's dav. David Belasco, in 
TTu Heart of Maryland^ uses the 
same expedient. 

Hennann, fanner hero of Goethe's 
pastoral poem, Hermann and Doro^ 
thea. See Dokothra. 

HennkL an Athenian maiden, 
heroine ot Shakespeare's comedy, A 
Midsummer Night*s Dream (1S93). 
Sgeus, her father, had promised her 
in marriage to Demetrius. But she, 
loving Lysander, eloped with him and 
was pursued by Demetrius. He in 
his turn was followed by Helena, who 
was devotedly in love with him. All 
four fdl asleep in a forest and dreamed 
the dream that forms the basis of the 
comedy. Through the help of a 
magic herb in the hands ot Puck, 
Demetrius awakes in love with 
Helena and resigns Hermia to 
Lysander. 

Hermioae, heroine of the fiist part 
of Shakespeare's A Winter's Tale, 
daughter of the Bmperor of Russia 
and consort of Leontes. The victim 
of her husband's jealousy, she is 
believed to be dead for fifteen years 



and is restored to him in the last 
act, her character fully vindicated. 

Hennlone b, I tnppote, the most maf- 
nanlmcms and noble of Shakeepeerei 
women; without a fault she tuff era. and for 
sixteen yean,- at if for the greatest fault.— 

P. J. PUSMIVALL. 

The character of Hennlone is as much 
distinguished by its saint-like rwignation 
and patient forbearance, as that of Paulina 
Is b^ her sealous and ipirited remonstrances 
agamst the injustice done to the queen, and 
by her devoted attachment to her misfor- 
tunes. Hermione's restoration to her hus- 
band and her child, after her long separa- 
tion from them, is as affecting In itself as it 
Is striking in the representation. 

Hermit, Ttie, the otherwise tm* 
named hero of Thomas Pamell's poem 
so entitled. The story he found in 
Howell's Familiar Letters (Book iv, 
Section is, 2), who in his turn avowed 
obligation to "Sir P. Herbert in 
his late Conceptions'* The hermit, 
anxious to renew for a period his 
relations with the world, starts out 
from his cell and is joined by a young 
stranger. That night they are hos- 
pitably entertained by a nobleman. 
The jrouth steals his golden goblet. 
Next night they are reluctantiy 
entertained by a miser to whom the 
youth presents the goblet. On the 
third day the youth strangles the 
infant child of another entertainer; 
on the fourth he drowns Hie guide 
who had led the wanderers to s^ety. 
When the hermit started to curse 
the youth he turned into a radiant 
angcd who explained that he had 
8t<Men the goblet to teach the rich 
lord not to trust to worldly wealth; 
he had given it to the miser to show 
that kindness alwajrs meets a reward; 
he had strangled the infant because 
the father loved it better than he 
loved God; he had drowned the ^uide 
to prevent him from committing a 
contemplated murder. 

Henumi, hero of a tragedy by 
Victor H^ro entitled Hemani or 
Castilian Honor (18^0). A mvsteri- 
ous bandit and revolutionary leader, 
he is in love with Dona Sol, the 
betrothed of Ruy Gomes, her guard- 
ian^ in whose house she lives. She 
reaprocates Hemani's passion. To 
complicate matters she is beloved by 
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how tiM Ignorant^iiiid prejudice population 
around oiuundentood and misrepresented 
hit worthiest deeds. — Rtminisetnus qfCkar' 

Hoiriette, in Moli^*8 comedy, 
Les Pemmes SavanUs (1672), a 
bright and winning girl who acts as 
an agreeable foil to the absunlities 
of the titular " Learned Liadies " — 
espedally her mother Philaminte and 
her sister Armande. She shares with 
her father the opinion that household 
duties and not science and philosophy 
constitute woman's true field of 
action, and might therefore be ac- 
cepted as the pioneer anti-suffragette 
in modem drama. 

Henriette Is natore Itself and straight- 
forward simplicity; she is essentially 
womanly; she nas a wholesome charm and a 
feminine grace. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that Henriette embodies Moliire'a 
ideal of the French girl, just as Rosalind 
may reprssent Shakespeare's ideal of the 
Bnfflish girl. . . . As th type of 
maidenly ignoranoe Moli^ gives us Agn^« 
where Shakespeare presents us with Mi- 
randa; and as the representative of all that 
Is most attractively feminine, he depicts 
Henriette where Shakespeare has imagined 
Rosalind. — Brandbr Matthsws: Moiilrt» 
p. 297' i 

Heniy IV (1366-1413), the first of 
the Lancastrian kings, appears in the 
two Shakespearean plays that bear 
his name and also in Richard II, 
where he is called Bolingbroke from 
the town in which he was bom. He 
was Diike of Hereford during Rich- 
ard's reign. 

Henry IV Is the same Bollnfljwoke who 
had been so greatly conceived in JECing Rich- 
ard II; only ne is no longer in the full force 
of his manhood. He is worn by care and 
toil, hsrssied by the troubles of tbe unQuiet 
times, vet still resolved to hold firmly what 
he has forcibly attained. There is a pathetic 
power in the figure of this wearv, ambitioiu 
man. who can take no rest until the rest of 
death oomes to him.— Edward Dowdbn: 
SMusPtan Prima, 

BMxry Vniy last of the Tudor 
kings of Bngland, is the hero of a 
historical play doubtfully attributed 
to Shakespeare. 

Henry, if we Judgelilm sternly. Is cruel 
and self-indulgent; but Shakespeare will 
hardly allow us to judge Henry sternly. He 
Is a lordly figure, with a full abounding 
strength of nature, a self-confidence, an 
ease and mastery of life, a power of effortless 
sway, and seems bom to pass on in triumph 
over those who have fallen and are afflicted. 
— B. Dowdbn: Shak§sp§ar€ Frimw, 



The character of Henry VIII is drawn 
with great truth and spirit. It is like a very 
disagreeable portrait, sketched by the huid 
of a master. His gross appearance, his 
blustering demeanor, his vulgarity, his 
arrogance, his sensuality, his cruelty, his 
hypocrisy, his want of common decency and 
common humanit/ are marked in strong 
lines. His traditional peculiarities of ex- 
pression complete the reidity of the picture. 
His authoriutive expletive *'Hai^' with 
which he intimates his indignation or sur- 
prise, has an effect like the first startling 
sound that breaks from a thunderdoud. He 
is of all the monarchs in our history the 
most disgusting, for he unites in himself all 
the vices of barbarism and refinement .with- 
out their virtues. — HAa.fTT. 

In foreign literature the most 
striking portrait of Henry VIII ap- 
pears in Calderon's drama La Cisma 
de, Inglaterra (The Engfish Schism), 
which narrates the moimrch's quarrel 
with the chorch (for which Wolsey 
and not himself is made responsible} , 
and more especially his amour with 
Amie Boleyn, an astute, alert, and 
very politic lady. 

Herewmrdy in Walter Scott's ro- 
mance, Couni Robert of Paris (1831), 
a Saxon Crusader, one of the Varan- 

Suan guard of Alexius Comnenus, 
Imperor of Greece. He is vanquished 
b:^ the titular hero in single combat 
with battleaxes, after whida he enlists 
under Count Robert's banner, and 
in ttie countess's maid, now called 
Agatha, discovers his Saxon love 
Bertha. 

Herewardt whom Charles Kngsley 
took as the hero of his novel. Sere- 
ivard (he Wake (1866), was the son of 
Leofric, Earl of Chester, and Lady 
Godiva (c.v.). Prom early boyhood 
he showed such insubordination that 
his father obtained his banishment 
from the country. After many 
strange adventures he married a noble 
maiden named Torfrida and returned 
with her on hearin? of the invaaon of 
England b^ the Normans. Finding 
most of ms family slain and the 
ancestral hall in possession of the 
invaders, he collected a band of 
Saxons, easily rescued his patrimony 
and then took refuge on the Island 
of Ely. This he h^d until in 1072, 
he was betrayed bv some of his ad- 
herents, but even then he cut his way 
through the Norman forces. Finally 
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he made peace with William the 
Coaqueror through the influence of 
the Lady Elfrida, a widow, for whose 
flake he repudiated Torfrida. But he 
never prospered after this faithless- 
ness axid was finally slain by Norman 
besiegers of his home. 

Hoiot) Blanche, heroine of a short 
story in Albert Smith's Pictures of 
Life (1841), afterwards turned into 
a melodrama by the same author 
under the title, Blanche Heriot, or the 
Chertsey Curfew (1842). The plot is 
founded upon the legend connected 
with the Old Chertsev Church. 
Blanche was a heroic girl during the 
Wars of the Roses who in order to 
gain time for her lover's pardon to 
arrive, and so save his head from 
"{rolling on the Abbey mead/' dung 
to the dapper of the great bdl in the 
belfrey tower and so prevented it from 
announcing the hour set for the execu- 
tion. The theme has been borrowed 
by Rosa Harthwicke Thorpe in her 
ballad Curfew Shall not Ring To-night^ 
who changes the heroine's name to 
Bessie and the time of action to 
Cromwell's dav. David Bdasco, in 
The Heart of Maryland, uses the 
same expedient. 

Hennamiy farmer hero of Goethe's 
pastoral poem, Hermann and Doro^ 
thea. See Dorothea. 

Hennia. an Athenian maiden, 
heroine ot Shakespeare's comedy, A 
Midsummer Night* s Dream (1592). 
Bgeus, her father, had promised her 
in marriage to Demetrius. But she, 
loving Lysander, doped with him and 
was pursued by Demetrius. He in 
his turn was followed by Hdena, who 
was devotedly in love with him. All 
four fdl asleep in aforest and dreamed 
the dream that forms the basis of the 
comedy. Through the hdp of a 
magic herb in tne hands of Puck, 
Demetrius awakes in love with 
Hdena and resigns Hennia to 
Lysander. 

Hermioiie, heroine of the first part 
of Shakespeare's A Winter's Tale, 
daughter of the Bmperor of Russia 
and consort of Leontes. The victim 
of her husband's jealousy, she is 
believed to be dead for fifteen years 



and is restored to him in the last 
act, her character fully vindicated. 

Hermione Is. I nppote, the mott maff- 
luuiimoas and noble ox Shaketpcare « 
women; withoat a fault she suffers, and for 
thcteen years.- as if for the greatest fault.— 

F. J. PUSMIVALL. 

The character of Hermkme Is as mocfa 
distinguished by its saint-like resisooation 
and patient forbearance, as that of Paulina 
is b^ her zealous and si>irited remonstrances 
agamst the injustice done to the queen, and 
by her devoted attachment to her misfor- 
tunes. Hermione's r e s toration to her hus- 
band and her child, after her long separa- 
tion from them, is as affecting in itself as It 
Is striking in the r^resentataon. 

Hennit, T]ie, the otherwise im* 
named hero of Thomas Pamell's poem 
so entitled. The story he found in 
Howell's Familiar LeUers (Book iv, 
Section iz, 2), who in his turn avowed 
obligation to "Sir P. Herbert in 
his late Conce^Hons" The hermit, 
anxious to renew for a period his 
relations with the world, starts out 
from his cell and is joined by a young 
stranger. That night they are hos- 
pitably entertained by a nobleman. 
The youth steals his golden goblet. 
Next night they are rductantly 
entertained by a miser to whom the 
youth presents the goblet. On the 
third oay the youl£ strangles the 
infant child of another entertainer; 
on the fourth he drowns the guide 
who had led the wanderers to safety. 
When the hermit started to curse 
the youth he turned into a radiant 
who explained that he had 
!en the goblet to teach the rich 
lord not to trust to worldly wealth; 
he had given it to the miser to show 
that kindness always meets a reward; 
he had strangled the infant because 
the father loved it better than he 
loved God; he had drowned the guide 
to prevent him from committmg a 
contemplated murder. 

Henumiy hero of a tragedy by 
Victor Hugo entitled Hemani or 
CastiUan Honor (1830). A mvsteri- 
ous bandit and revolutionary leader, 
he is in love with Dona Sd, the 
betrothed of Ruy Gomez, her guard- 
ian, in whose house she lives. She 
redprocates Hemani's passion. To 
complicate matters she is bdoved by 
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bow the Isnonuit'and prejudice xx>imlatioii 
•roand fmsusideritood and misrepresented 
his worthiest deeds. — Rtminisceucts of Char' 
loiUBromli, 

Hoiriette, in Moli^'s comedy, 
Les Femmes Savantes (1672), a 
bright and winning girl who acts as 
an agreeable foil to the absurdities 
of the titular "Learned Ladies" — 
especially her mother Philaminte and 
her sister Annande. She shaies with 
her father the opinion that household 
duties and not science and philosophy 
constitute woman's true field of 
action, and might therefore be ac- 
cepted as the pioneer anti-suffragette 
in modem drama. 

Henrlette Is lutnre Itself and straljB^t* 
forward simplicity; she is essentially 
womanly; she nas a wholesome charm and a 
feminine sraoe. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that Henriette embodies Moliire'a 
ideal of the French girl, just as Rosalind 
may represent Shakespeare's ideal of the 
English BirL . . . As th type of 
maidenly iflnoranoe MoU^re givee us Agn^, 
where Shakespeare presents us with Mi- 
randa; and as the representative of all that 
Is most attractively feminine, he depicts 
Henriette where Shakespeare has imagined 
RosaUttd. — ^Brandbr Matthxws: MoUirgt 
p. 397- i 

Hetuy IV (1366-1413), the first of 
the Lancastrian kings, appears in the 
two Shakespearean plays that bear 
his name and also in Richard JI, 
where he is called Bolingbroke from 
the town in which he was bom. He 
was Duke of Hez^curd during Rich- 
ard's reign. 

Henry IV Is the same Bollnijnoke who 
bad been so greatly conceived in Kins Rich- 
ard 11; only ne is no lotiger in the fuu force 
of his manhood. He is worn by care and 
toil, hanns«w1 by the troubles of the unquiet 
timest yet still resolved to hold firmly what 
he has fcwdbly attained. There is a pathetic 
power in the figure of this weary, ambitious 
man, who can take no rest until the rest of 
death comes to him.— Bdwakd Dowdbn: 
SkakisPiore Priwttr. 

Keatf Vm, last of the Tudor 
kings of England, is the hero of a 
historical play doubtfully attributed 
to Shakespeare. 

Hemr* if we judgelilm sternly. Is cruel 
and self-indulgent: but Shakespeare will 
hardly allow us to jud^ Henry sternly. He 
Is a lordly figure, with a full abounding 
strength of nature, a self-confidence, an 
ease and mastery of life, a power of effortless 
sway, and seems bom to pass on in triumph 
over those who have fallen and are afflicted. 
— B. Dowdbn: Skakesptarg Primtr. 



The character of Henry VIII is diave 
with great truth and spirit. It is Kke a vny 
disagreeable portrait, sketched by the hand 
of a master. His gross appearance, hn 
blustering demeanor, his volgaxity. hb 
arrogance, his sensuality, his cruelty, hit 
hypocrisy, his want of common deoeacy aad 
common humanity are msrVwl in stroBg 
Unes. His traditional jieculiaritics of «• 
mession complete the reality of the ^ietan. 
Bm authoriutive eKpletive "Hal^^erith 
which he intimates his indignatian or sv- 
prise, has an effect like the first atmtiag 
sound that breaks from a thunderdond. He 
is of all the mooarchs in oar history tkc 
most disgusting, for he unites In Wmseif al 
the vices of barbarism and refinement.irith- 
oat thdr vixtaei.-^HA2LiXT. 

In foreign literature t he m ost 
striking portrait of Henry VHI ap- 
peals in Calderon's drama La Cisma 
de, Inglaterra {The English Schism), 
wiiich narrates the monarch's Qnand 
ivith the church (for which Wohqr 
and not himself is made rwyoiisihle), 
and more especially his amoor viUi 
Anne Boleyn, an astute, alert, aod 
very politic lady. 

Herewardy in Walter Scott's xo- 
mance, Count Robert of Paris (1831). 
a Saxon Crusader, one of the Varan- 

Suan guard of Alexius Comneniis, 
Imperor of Greece. He is vanquished 
by the titular hero in single combat 
with battleaxes, after whi(£ he enlists 
under Count Robert's banner, and 
in the countess's maid, now caOed 
Agatha, discovers his Sazoo love 
Bertha. 

Hereward, whom Charles Kinj^ey 
took as the hero of his novd, Hert- 
ward the Wahe (1866), was the son of 
Leofric, Eari of Chester, and Lady 
Godiva (c.v.). Prom early boyhood 
he showed such insubordination that 
his father obtained his banishment 
from the country. After many 
strange adventttres he married a noble 
maiden named Torfrida and returned 
with her on hearing of the invasion of 
England b^ the Normans. Finding 
most of lus family slain and the 
ancestral hall in possession of the 
invaders, he collected a band of 
Saxons, easily rescued his patrimony 
and then took refuge on the Idand 
of Ely. This he hdd tmtQ in 1073, 
he was betrayed by some of his ad- 
herents, but even then he cut his way 
through the Norman forces. FinaOy 
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he made peace with William the 
Cdnauefor through the influence of 
the Lady Blfrida, a widow, for whose 
sake he repudiated Toifrida. But he 
never prospered after this faithless* 
neas and was finally slain by Norman 
besi^iers of his home. 

Herioty Blanche, heroine of a short 
story in Albert &nith's Pictures of 
Life (1841), afterwards turned into 
a melodrama by the same author 
under the title, Blanche Heriot, or ^ 
Chertsey Curfew (1842). The plot is 
founded upon the l^end connected 
with the Old Chertsey Church. 
Blanche was a heroic girl during the 
Wars of the Roses who in order to 
gain time for her lover's pardon to 
arrive, and so save his head from 
''{rolling on the Abbey mead," dung 
to the dapper of the great bdl in the 
belfrey tower and so prevented it from 
announcing the hour set for the execu- 
tion. The theme has been borrowed 
by Rosa Harthwicke Thorpe in her 
ballad Curfew Shall not Ring To-night, 
who changes the heroine's name to 
Bessie and the time of action to 
Cromwell's day. David Belasco, in 
7%e Heart uf Marj^nd, uses the 
same expedient. 

Hecmann, farmer hero of Goethe's 
pastoral poem, Hermann and Doro- 
tkea. SeeDoROTHBA. 

Hennia^ an Athenian maiden, 
heroine ot Shakespeare's comedy, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream (1592). 
E^^eus, her father, had promised her 
in marriage to Demetrius. But she, 
loving LjTsander, doped with him and 
was pursued bv Demetrius. He in 
fa^ turn was followed by Hdena, who 
was devotedly in love with him. AH 
four fdl asleep in a forest and dreamed 
the dream tliat forms the basis oi the 
comedy. Through the hdp of a 
magic herb in tSte hands ot Puck» 
Demetrius awakes in love with 
Hdena and resigns Hermia to 
Lysander. 

Hennioaey heroine of the first part 
of Shakespeare's A Winter's Tate, 
daughter of the Emperor of Russia 
and consort of Leontes. The victim 
of her husband's jealousy, she is 
bdieved to be dead for fifteen years 



and is restored to him in the last 
act, her character fully vindicated. 

HennSone Is, I luopote. the mott iniff- 
nmalmoaa and noble of Shakeepeere^i 
women; withoat a fault she suffers, and for 
sixteen years.- as if for the greatest fault. — 

F. J. FURMXVALL. 

The character of Hermiooe Is as much 
distinguished by its saint-like resipiatioii 
and patient forbearance, as that of Paulina 
is b^ her sealous and spirited remonstrances 
against the injustice done to the queen, and 
by her devoted attachment to her misfor- 
tunes. Hermione's restoration to her hus- 
band and her child, after her long separa- 
tion from them, is as affecting in itself as it 
b strildng in the representation. 

Hermit, Tlie, the otherwise un- 
named hero of Tnomas Pamdl's poem 
so entitled. The stoxy he found in 
Howell's Familiar Letters (Book iv. 
Section ix, 2), who in his turn avowed 
obligation to "Sir P. Herbert in 
his Tate Conceptions" The hermit, 
anxious to renew for a period his 
rdations with the world, starts out 
from his cell and is joined by a young 
stranger. That night they are hos- 
pitably entertainea by a nobleman. 
The youth steals his golden goblet. 
Next night they are rductantly 
entertained by a miser to whom ti^e 
youth presents the goblet. On the 
third aa3r the youth strangles the 
infant child of another entertainer; 
on the fourth he drowns the guide 
who had led the wanderers to safety. 
When the hermit started to curse 
the youth he turned into a radiant 
angd who explained that he had 
8t(Men the goblet to teach the rich 
lord not to trust to worldly wealth; 
he had given it to the miser to ^ow 
that kindness always meets a reward; 
he had strangled the infant because 
the father loved it better than he 
loved God; he had drowned the guide 
to prevent him from oomnuttmg a 
contemplated murder. 

Hentanif hero of a tragedy by 
Victor Hugo entitled Hemani or 
Castilian Sowfr (1830). A mvsteri- 
ous bandit and revomtionaxy leader* 
he is in love with Dona Sol, the 
betrothed of Ruy Gomez, her guard- 
ian, in whose house she lives. She 
redprocates Hemani's passion. To 
complicate matters she is bdoved by 
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the king, Charles V. Hernani is 
discovered at night in Ruy Gomez's 
house planning an elopement. Ejng 
Charles, who had smuggled himself 
into the house on his own aocounti 
saves the bandit by claiming him as 
a member of his suite. Later Hernani 
returns the compliment by saving the 
king when in his power. Still later 
Chiles pursues the outlaw to the 
gates of Ruy Gomez's castle. The 
sacred rites of hospitality force Gomez 
to ^[Tant sanctuary to the fugitive. 
" His head or yours!" shouts Charles. 
" Take minel " calmly returns the 
Duke. Overcome by such generosity 
Hernani presents Ruy Gomez with a 
horn. He swears to forfeit his own 
life whenever Gomez demands it by 
blowing^ the horn. The occasion 
comes m the last act, at his own 
wedding with Dona Sol, which is 
presided over by the magnanimous 
Charles, now an emperor. The fatal 
horn is heard in the midst of the 
festivities; Ruy is implacable; Her- 
nani is true to his vow. One dose of 
poison suffices for bridegroom and 
bride. Ruy Gomez stabs himself 
over their corpses. 

Hero, in Shakespeare's Much Ado 
About Nothing (1600), daughter of 
Leonato, governor of Messina, whose 
quiet decorum forms an excellent 
contrast to the brilliant insousdance 
of her cousin Beatrice. A cruel plot 
devised by the malignant Don John 
separates her at the very altar from 
her betrothed, Don Claudio, but 
Beatrice, with Benedict's help, suc- 
ceeds in establishing the truth. 

"When they are both on the scene to- 

8 ether," says Mrs. Jameson, "Hero has 
ttle to say for herself; Beatrice asserts the 
rule of a master spirit, eclipses her by her 
mental superiority, abashes her by her rail- 
lery, dictates to her, answers for her. But 
Hero, added to her grace and softness, and 
all the interest which attaches to her as the 
sentimental heroine of the play, possesses 
an intellectual beauty all her own. 

The supposed death and subsequent mar- 
riage of Hero were suggested bv the a and 
novella of Biondello's collection, whose 
scene is laid, as in the comedy, at Messina. 
Hero's father is called Leonato, and her 
loyer's friend Don Piero, or Pedro. 

The mode in which the innocent Hero 
before the altar at the moment of the wed* 



ding, and in the preeence of her imasSkf 
many witnesses. Is pat to shame by a a 
degrading charge — false Indeed, yet doChed 
with every appearance of truth — ie a gread 
piece of theatrical effect in the tvne aad 
lustifiable sense. The impressioi& woold 
nave been too tra^cal had not SheWipeeie 
carefully softened it, in order to prefMM lor 
a f orttmate catastrophe. — Scblxgbl. 

Herrick, Robert, in R. L. Steven- 
son's romance, EbbUde (1894), a man 
who has failed in life not throo^ vice, 
but weakness — a fatal inci^acity for 
fixed aim and deliberate actioti. In 
his b^[innings a gentleman and t 
scholar, a graduate of Oxfocdt he 
degenerates into a beachcomber and 
becomes the companion of outcasts 
who man a stolen ship. He tries 
suicide and fails even in that. " I am 
broken crockery," he cries; " I am a 
burst drum; the whole of my life 
has gone to water; I have nothing left 
that I believe in, except my hviog 
horror of myself." It is barely pos- 
sible that the author drew some tunts 
for this character from his cousin, 
Robert A. M. Stevenson, who shared 
Herrick's brilliant incapacity but not 
his guilt. Will H. Low, m il Chrwnek 
of Friendship, quotes a letter from 
Stevenson which contains this sen- 
tence: " A little while ago Henley 
and I remarked about Sob 'how 
strange it was that the cleverest man 
we knew was starving/ " 

Hester, subject of Charles Lamb's 
poem of that name, written on the 
death of Hester Savory (1777-1803), 
** a yoimg Quaker you ma^ have 
heard me speak of as bein^ in love 
with for some vears while I lived at 
Pentonville, though I had never 
spoken to her in my life." — ^Lamb: 
Letter to Manning, March, 1803. 
Some attempts have been made to 

identify her with the Alice W of 

Dream Children, but Alice was fair 
and Hester Savory dark as a ^[ipsy, 
as may be seen &om the miniature 
reproduced in Lucas's Life cf Charles 
Lamb, voL I, p. 328. 

Hiawatha, titular hero of Long- 
fellow's epic (1855), who according 
to Indian traditions was the son of 
Mudjekeewis (the west wind) and 
Wenonah. He wrestled with and 
conquered Mondamin (maise) aad 
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gave it to be the food of man. He 
subdued Mishea Nahma the sturgeon 
and tatight man how to extract its 
oil for lighting and cooking purposes. 
lie intrc^uced the arts of navigation, 
medicine, and picture writing. By 
his marriage to Minnehaha he set the 
example of monogamy. After her 
death and the advent of the white 
man he departed for the kingdom of 
Ponemah, the land of the hereafter. 

High-Heels, in Swift's GuUiver's 
Travis, a faction or party in Lilliput 
opposed to the Low-Heels, each of 
whom has its own idea as to whether 
high or low heels should be the every- 
day fashion for shoes. High-heels, so 
the^ averred, were most loyal to the 
«>irit of the constitution, nevertheless 
the Emperor of Lilliput appointed 
only Low-Heels to office. The satire 
is directed against the High-church 
and Low-chtuch factions in English 
religion and the Whigs and Tories in 
British politics. 

Hilds, in Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
romance, The Marble Faun, a New 
England maiden, unspotted of the 
world, studying art in Rome. Her 
first knowl^lge of sin and its conse- 
auent suffering comes to her through 
tne guilt of others. Accident makes 
her a witness to Donabello's mturder 
of the monk Antonio. She is over- 
whelmed by a sense of the wickedness 
thus thrust upon her. Her tmder- 
standing of the old painters and her 
skill in copying them, dependent as 
they are upon the whiteness of her 
own soul, are temporarily suspended 
by this merely vicarious smirch. She 
can neither keep nor betray her ter- 
rible secret, and in this dilemma 
seeks the secrecy of the Catholic 
confessional. 

Hilda's Tower, formerly known as 
the Torre deUa Scimia, is still pointed 
out in Rome. Here she kept a legen- 
darv lamp burning before the sluine 
and fed her doves tmtil another's 
crime drove her from her maiden 
xefuge. 

In the biography of his father 
Julian Hawthorne says that in Hilda 
there was something of his mother. 
He denies an imputed likeness be- 



tween Hilda and a certain Miss 
Shepard who was with the Haw- 
thomes in Italy.^ As to the name, the 
same authority in Hawihome and his 
Circle tells us that it was su^ested 
by the Abbey of St. Hilda at Whitby, 
on the Yorkshire coast, England. 

Hildegarde, in The InUials, by 
Baroness Von Tautphoeus. See 

ROSBNBB&G, HiLDBGARDB. 

Hosz. Stanislaus, in Disraeli's 
novel, Vivian Grey, a practical jester 

gresumably drawn from Theodore 
[ook. See Gat, Lucien. 
Hobbldidance, the "prince of 
dtunbness," a friend refeired to by 
Edgar in King Lear, Act iv, Sc. i. 
Shakespeare evidently fotmd the 
name m Harsnet's Dedaration of 
Egregious Popish Impostures. See 

MODU. 

Hobbinol, in William Somerville's 
burlesque pastoral, Hobbinol, or the 
Rural Games (1740), is the great 
man of his village in the Vsle of 
Eversham, who presides over the 
games wherein his son. Young Hobbi- 
nol, and Ganderetta, a near relation, 
are respectively King and Queen of 
the May. See Hobinol. 

Hoblnol or Hobbinol. in the Shep- 
herd's Calendar (1572;, a pastoral 
poem by Edmund Spenser, a fellow- 
swain of Colin Clout, who sympa- 
thizes with him in his love for Rosa- 
lind (Eclogue iv) and later (Eclogue 
ix) holds a dialogue with Diggon 
Davie on Popish abuses. As Colin 
Qout is meant for Spenser, so Hobinol 
represents his classmate and life-long 
fnend Gabriel Harvey (i 545-1 630), a 
physician and an LL.D., a respectable 
poet and one of the most learned men 
of his day. 

Hogsflesh, Mr., the hero of a farce, 
Mr. B., by Charles Lamb, which was 
emphatically damned on the one 
night of its performance, December 
10, 1806. 

" The story," as the author wrote 
to Manning, " is a coxcomb appearing 
at Bath, vastly rich — all the ladies 
dying for him---all bursting to know 
who he is; but he goes by no other 
name than Mr. H." At length, 
" after much vehement admiration, 
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when his true name comes out — ^Hogs- 
flesh — all the women shun him, avoid 
him, and not one can be found to 
change their name for him," until 
he obtains permission from the king 
" to take and use the surname and 
arms ^ Bacon," and is happily 
united to his Melesinda. 

Curiously enough the little play 
was frequently brought out success- 
fully in the United States. 

The firtt pope who changed hie name on 
aanuninff the pontificate— -thereby setting 
a preoBoent that hat been followed by aU 
his tncceaaon — ^waa named Pietro Osporca 
or Peter Hossmouth. Some authcnities 
attribute the change to the apparent arro- 
mnce of namwing to call hiniself Peter II. 
But the general unnresaion ia that he waa 
glad to rxd himself forever from all associa- 
tion with his family name by assuming the 
title of Sergitts II. 

Hohensteil-Schwaiigiii, Prince, in 
Robert Browning's poetical soliloquy, 
Prince HohensteU Schwangau, the 
Sonar of Society (1872), is evidently 
painted from Napoleon III. 

With plausible and ingenious cas- 
uistry the Prince passes in review the 



leading events of his own life. He 
admowledges that they conform to 
no ideal standard and justify no 
plaudits which hero-worshipping his- 
torians might bestow upon them, 
yet he claims that in this world any 
Utopian scheme of government would 
be worse than useless, that it is the 
duty of a ruler to adjust himself to 
exiting conditions, and assist his 
subjects to live the life into which 
the^ were bom; and that his own 
pohcy, vacillating as it might seem 
to the ingenuous, was dictated 
throughout by the higher law of 
public expediency. 

Holdfajt, Aminadali in Mrs. Cent- 
livre's comedy, A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife (1710), a friend of Simon Pure. 

fiolgimvey Bfn. in Hawthorne's 
romance. The House of ike Seven 
GiMes, assumed name of a daguerro- 
typist who persuades Hepzibah Pyn- 
cheon to rent him a room in one of 
the " seven " gables. HiA real name 
is Maule, his fomily being hereditary 
enemies of the Pyncheons. 

Holliagsworfh, in Hawthorne's The 
Blithedole Romance (1852), the leading 



spirit in the Blithedale mmmnnit y, 
a strong man physically and mentaQy 
but narrowed down to a single idea: 
** He had taught his benevctoue 
to pour its warm tide exchisively 
through one channel, so that thoe 
was nothixig to apaie for other great 
manifestations of love to man, nor 
scarcely for the nutriment of individ- 
ual attachments unless they oould 
minister, in some way, to the tembfe 
egotism which he mistook for an 
angel of God." Both the gentle Pris- 
dlla and the passionate Zenobra are in 
love with him. 

HolmeSp Sherlock, the afw»fa"«r 
detective m novels and stories by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, avowedly imi- 
tated from the M. Dupin (qjfJ) of 
Edgar Allan Poe. He first appeals 
in A Study in Scarlet (1887), isa lad- 
ing character in Tke Sign of ike Fern 
(1889), Tke Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes (1891), and Tke H&und of tke 
Baskerviiles (1902), is apparenUy 
killed off at the close of Tke Memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes (1904), but is 
somewhat awkwardlv aod uncoo- 
vindngly resuscitated (for commer- 
cial reasons, it is suspected, quite as 
much as for literaxy) in The ROum 
of Skerlock Holmes (1904). 

A slave to cocaine, eccentric and 
brusque in manner. Holmes never- 
theless displays rare detective sHQ 
and unravds tiie most intricate crimi- 
nal snarls. .His forte is ^ posteriori 
reasoning which enables hmi so to 
group apparently tmimportant ^ects 
as to discover tiie most remote and 
apparentiy disconnected causes. 

The death of the orlgfaia] of Sharlocfc 
Holmes early this month at his Ikome near 
Edinburgh leads the Dial to remind its 
readers that it is not far from a soore of 
years since Dr. Joseph Bell, an insUu c t or 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 



Kve him more than the formal kasoos 
rgained for, by suMlylng him with the 
germinal idea from which grew the dete&> 
tive stories that made his rapatatiocu Dr. 
Bell, who was bom in 1837. earW showed 
such sldll in the applioaaon of mdncfelve 
methods to the praetioe of hla nrofsssion 
^t, long before the creation of Shariock 
Holmes. Be was chosen assistant to Dr. 
Littlewood. official adviser to the crown is 
cases of medical jurisprudence. It was Ui 
application of the same methods in a half- 
piayf ul vein to the afEairs of «v«ryday 6fi 
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tliat caucht the attention and ttinmlated 
the Imagination of the youthful Doyle, 
adtliough Dr. Bell himaelf is said to have 
deprecated the notoriety thus thruat upon 
him as the alleged model of Holmes, ana to 
have maintained that his use of the faculty 
of observation was nothing more than could 
l>e learned from any good tnsmml of general 
aedkal pmctioe.— A. F. Nation. 

HoMemes* in Shakespeare's com- 
edy, Love's Labor's Lost (1594). a 
pedantic schoolmaster in whom are 
ridiculed the affectations*and pompos- 
ity of contemporary pedagogues, and 
especially those who adopted the 
preciosity of Lyly's Euphues. Shake- 
speare probably took the name, 
airectly or indirectly, from Rabelais 
Gargantua, the hero of which was 
instructed in Paris by a pedant named 
Holofeme. Much ingenuity has 
been wasted in identifying the char- 
acter with John Florio (d. 1625), an 
Italian philologist and lexicographer 
settled m London, who might have 
provoked Shakespeare's spleen by 
attacking all English dramas as 
" neither right comedies nor ri^ht 
tragedies, but perverted histories 
without decorum." It has been 
pointed out that Holofemes is an 
imperfect anagram of Johannes Florio, 
or ratJier a perfect anagram of Hues 
Florio, but me imperfection is a little 
too glaring. 

Holt, Felix, hero of George Eliot's 
novel, Fdix HoU the Radical, an 
ardent but level-headed champion of 
the workingman believed to be drawn 
from Gerald Massey. 

No doubt, Felix Is an honourable man, 
for he refuses to live upon a quack medicine 
or to look leniently at bribery when it is on 
his own side. But there is a ^Mdnful excess 
of sound judgment about him. He gets 
Into prison, not for leading a mob, but for 
trying to divert them from plunder by 
actions which are misunderstood. He is 
very inferior to Alton Locke, who gets into 
prison for a similar performance. The im- 
petuosity and vehemence only comes out in 
bis rudeness to Esther and plain speaking 
to her adopted father: ana in tryinff to 
make him an ideal of wisdom, George filiot 
only succeeds in making him unfit for his 
part. — Lesum Stsphbn : Gtorge Eliot. 

HolT Botda (Pr. Dive BouteUle), 
m Raoelais's satiric romance Panto* 
P^ (l545)» AQ oracle whose quest 
occupies much of the time of Panta- 
gruei and his friend Panurge. After 



seeking it vainly in many lands, in 
order to question it as to the advisa- 
bility of Panurge's marriage, they 
finally locate it in the isdand of 
Lanterns. Here the Bottle is kept in 
an alabaster fount in a great temple. 
The attendant priestess throws some- 
thing into the waters which begins 
to bubble, and from out the mouth 
of the oracular bottle proceeds the 
single word Trine! (Drink!) The 
advice is taken and the story ends 
in an orgy. An order of the Dioe 
BouteiUe was instituted in Prance in 
the sixteenth century avowedly to 
carry out the philosophy of Fan- 
tamelism. 

Homburg, Prince of, hero and title 
of a romantic drama by Heinrich von 
Kleist. 

In a battle fought by Frederick 
William, Elector of Brandenburg, 
against the Swedes the Prince, dis- 
obeying orders at a critical moment, 
ru^es in and turns defeat into vic- 
tory. Nevertheless he is arrested for 
disobedience and condemned to death. 
Nathalie, the Elector's niece and 
adopted daughter, who is secretly 
betrothed to the Prince pleads for 
pardon which Frederick agrees to 
grant if the culprit will sign a state- 
ment that his sentence is unjust. The 
Prince recogxiizes that he cannot do 
this. Even his own officers clamoring 
for his release cannot sway his pur- 
pose. The Elector, however, has only 
been tryine him, the Prince is par- 
doned and formally betrothed to 
Nathalie. A similar theme is treated 
by Schiller in his Fight vnik the 
Dragon. 

BxMnespun, Cecily, in Geoige Col- 
man, Jr.'s comedy, The Heir at Law 
(1797)1 ^^ innocent little country ^rl 
betrothed to Dick Dowlas. Like 
her brother Zekiel she was the proto- 
type of a whole line of beings long 
pojpular upon the British stage — ^the 
onginal of the simple rustic maiden 
whose wardrobe was contained within 
a cotton pocket handkerchief, who 
trusted and believed in everybody 
and wept with everybody and was as 
innocent of London ways as one of 
her own lambs. 
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Homespun, ZtUdtHf in George Col- 
man, Jr.'s comedy, The Heir at Law 
(i797)> AQ honest, wann-hearted, 
simple-minded rustic, the prototype 
of a long line of sixnilar characters 
upon the jBnglish stage. Colman was 
one of the wX who awoke sympathy 
for the woes of the lowly bom. Bfe 
may be said to have created the 
ebmient and kindly peasant, ever 
lugging out his small stock of money, 
ever eager to bestow his last shilling 
on any teller of a pitiful tale, ever 
spouting sentiment and morality, as 
ready with his fists as with his tongue, 
and invariably expressing joy by 
stamping his hob-nailed boots and 
singing '" Ri ti tol di iddity, tol de 
iddSty, tol de iddity." This noble 
creature, after being the idol of pit 
and gallery for over half a century, 
was finally slain in the burlesques of 
H. J. Byron. 

HomuncnluSy in Goethe's Pausi^ 
Part II, is a small human being whom 
Wagner, the Famulus of Faust, dis- 
carmng all natural methods of ^jenera- 
tion, 1^ succeeded in fashiomng by 
artifidal means. 

The meanlnff of HomimculitB may be 
better grasped it we remember that Wa^pner 
stands lor the letter as Faust for the siurit. 
The letter without the spirit Idlleth; the 
spirit without the letter could make no 
revelation of itself. Letter and spirit are 
alike necessary, but only in harmonious 
union. Faust has recourse to the Mothers— 
to the Infinite, the Absolute the realm of the 
Idea. Wagner works in the world of natural 
forces, concerns himself with methods of 
expression. Grammar, rhetoric, history— 
all these human arts are ty]pified by Homun- 
culus. As the Earth-Spirit |»repares the 
garment of Life which the Doty wean, so 
Wagner prepares the garment of ezi»ression 
withwhich the idea must clothe itself. 

Honmnan, Miss, in Thackeray^'s 
novel. The Newcomes^ aunt to Chve 
Newcome and sister of Rev. Charles 
Honeyman, a little, brisk old lady, 
cheerful, ftugal, honest, laborious, 
charitable, who lets out lodgings in 
Steyne Gardens and^ whose superior 
manners and prosperity win her from 
the neighboring tradespeople the title 
of Duress. 

Honeythunder, Mr. Luke, in Dick- 
ens's Edwin Droodj chairman of the 
Convened Composite Committee of 



Central and District Philanthropists, 
a large man, with a tremendous voice, 
and an appearance of being constantly 
[ed m crowding everyixjdy to tiie 




Honeywood, hero of Goldsmitfa'k 
comedy. The Goodr-nahtred Mam 
(1767)1 & young man of good famfljr 
and ample fortune, whose aim in m 
is to be generally beloved, and iihase 
motto is "universal benevolence." 
He can neither refuse nor cootradict; 
he gives away with lavish libeiafity 
to worthy and unworthv alike; be 
suffers his servants to plunder him; 
he tries to fall in with the humor ci 
every one and to agree with eveiy 
one. Goldsmith himself is the un- 
doubted original of this character. 
At last Honeywood is refomied 
through the influence of his unde, Sir 
Willi^, and of Miss Richland, 
whom he married, and in the last act 
he confesses that his system of uni- 
versal benevolence had been a fatal 
mistake. " Though inclined to the 
right, I had not courage to coodenm 
the wrong; my charity was but in- 
justice, my benevolence but weak- 
ness, and my friendship bat cieda- 
Uty." 

Honeywood, Sir WilUam, in the 
same comedy, the unde of the above, 
a generous and high-minded gentle- 
man, whose benevolence, however, ii 
limited by the demands of good sense, 
and who strives to bring his nephew 
within the same judidous bounds. 

Honoria, subject of Dryden's poem, 
Theodore and Jaonoria, imitated from 
a story in Boccacdo's Decameron, 
8th day. The mounted spectre of a 
knight pursues with dogs the ghostly 
form of the woman who in life had 
scomfuUy repdled his love. In 
Boccacdo's stoiy the names are 
given as Guido Cavalcante and Nos- 
talgia degU Onesti. 

Sope, Evelyn, heroine of npoem 
by Browning in Men and Women 
.(18^5). Evdjrn, a maid of azteen, 
is dead. He who had loved her, a 
man " thrice as dd," contemplating 
her as she lies in the beauty of death 
and asking himself whether his love 
was all in vain, rallies Uiat love is 
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eternal, that there never will be one 
loet good, and that he will claim her 
in the life to come or in worlds not 
vet created, and be more worthy of 
her then than now. 

HoratlOy in Shakespeare's Hamlet, 
the faithful friend and counsellor of 
the titular hero. 

Horatio U the only complete man In the 
play— solid, well-knit and true: a noble, 
<^uiet nature with that highest of all quali- 
ties, judgment, always sane and prompt, 
who never drags his anchors for any wma 
of opinion or fortune, but grips all the closer 
to uie reality of things. He seems one of 
those calm, undemonstrative men whom we 
love and admire without asking to know 
why, crediting them with the capacity for 
great things, without any test of actual 
achievement, because we feel that thdb- 
manhood is a constant quality, and no mere 
accident of drcnmstance and opportunity. 
— J. R. Lowxll: Literary Essays, Shake' 
speare One* Mofe, 

Homer, O^in, a goblin page of 
somewhat bafiunecharacteristics, in- 
troduced by Sir Walter Scott in his 
Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805). 

Lord Cranstoun's page is somewhat un- 
earthly. It is a little misshapen dwarf 
whom he found one day when he was hunt- 
ing in a solitary glen and took home with 
him. It never speaks except now and then 
to cry "LostI losti lost!'' and is on the 
whole a hatful, malicious little urchin with 
no one good quality but his unaccountable 
fidelity and attachment to his master.— 
Francis Jbffuiy: Essays from the Edin- 
burgh Renew— Walter ScoU. 

Hortense, in Dickens's Bleak 
House, the French maid to Lady 
Dedlock. She looks "like a very 
neat she-wolf imperfectly tamed. 
She imperfectly guesses Lady Ded- 
lock's secret, shoots Mr. Tulkinghom, 
and disappears, still defiant, m the 
custody of Mr. Inspector Bucket. 

Hosier^ Admira( the subject of 
Richard Glover's ballad. Admiral 
Hosier's Ghost (1739), was a British 
ofificer who in command of 20 ships 
and 3000 men was sent to the Spanish 
West Indies with orders to blockade 
but not to attack. His men were 
decimated by disease; he himself died 
of a broken heart at this enforced 
inaction. The poem tells how, after 
Vernon's victory, the ehosts of Hosier 
and his men arose all in dreaiv 
Iiftfnmnf»lfg shrouded, which for wind- 



ing sheets they wore " and lamented 
their lost opportunities. 

Hotspur, a popular nickname given 
to Hany Percy (1364-1403), the son 
of the Earl of Northumberland, on 
account of his fiery teniper. Shake- 
speare adopts the pseudonym in the 
two parts of Henry IV. 

Hotspur, who to bring him into contrast 
with the Prince is made much younger than 
the Harry Percy of history, is as ardent in 
the pursuit of glory as the Prince seems to be 
indifferent to it. To his hot temper and 
quick sense of personal honor, small matters 
are great; he does not see things in their 
true i>oportions; he lacks self-control, he 
has no easiness of nature. Yet he is gallant, 
chivalrous, not devoid of generosity nor of 
quick affections, though never in a high 
sense disinterested. — Dowdbn: Shakespeare 
Primer, 

Honyhnhnms, in Swift's GftUioer's 
Travels, a race of horses endowed 
with reason and bearing rule over the 
d^gpraded yahoos — the latter being 
caricatures of humanity as the former 
are sublimations of the animal crea- 
tion. The name is obviously onoma- 
tapoetic and is meant to suggest the 
neighing of a horse. 

Nay, would kind Jove my organs so dispose 
To hjmm harmomous Htmyknhnms through 

the nose, 
I'd call thee Htmyluthnm, that high-sounding 

name; 
Thy children's noses all should twang the 

same. 

Pops. 

Howe, Miss, in Richardson's Oar- 
issa Harlowe (1751), the friend and 
correspondent of the heroine. 

Miss Howe is an admirably sketched 
character, drawn in strong contrast to that 
of Clarissa, yet worthy of being her friend — 
with more of worldljy perspicacity, though 
less of abstracted pnnciple; and who, when 
they argue ui>on points of doubt and deli- 
cacy, is often able, by going directly to the 
question at issue, to start the game, while 
her more gifted correspondent does but 
beat the bush. Her high spirit and disinter- 
ested devotion for her friend, acknowledg* 
inff, as she does on all occasions, her own 
inferiority, show her in a noble point of 
view; and though we are afraid sae must 
have given honest Hickman (notwithstand- 
ing her resolution to the contrary) rather 
an uneasy time of it after marriaee, yet it 
is impossible not to think that sne was a 

Srize worth suffering for. — Sir Walter 
COTT. 

Miss Howe, who is called a young lady 
of sense and honor, is not only extremely 
silly, but a more vicious character than 
S^y Martin, whose crimes are owing at 
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fint to aednctioD aad afterwudi to necei- 
■Ity; while this virtuous damsel without anv 
reason iasults her mother at home and ridi- 
ctdes her at>road; abuses the man she mar- 
ries and is impertinent and impudent with 
neat applause. — ^Laot M. W. Montagu: 
Lttur to tkt OmwUsM c(f Bute. March i, 

HublMfd, Btrdey, the chief char- 
acter in Howells' novel, A Modem 
Instance (1882). 

A rascal of the most frequent American 

Kttem. He is neither crud nor a slave oi 
\ panlonst nor has he any desire to sacri- 
fice others to himself. On the contrary, he 
la very good-natured and amiable, and Ukes 
to see everybody happy about him. But 
of honor or principle ne has no idea what- 
ever. In fact, for the old-fashioned notion 
of principle he has substituted a new idea — 
that of the primary importance of "smart- 
ness" — *'.<.. of that qusjity which enables a 
man to get ahead of his fellow by short cuts, 
dodges, tricks, devices of all kinds which 
Just fall short of crime.^^. F. Natiou, 

Hiiddibras, Sir, in Spenser's FaMe 
Oueene (11, ii), the suitor of Perissa 
(who typifies extravagance), and him- 
self described as a man " more huge 
in strength than wise in works." 

Hndibras, Sir, titular hero of a 
burlesque qoic in octosyllabic verse 
by Samuel Butler, published in three 
parts (1663, 1664, 1678). The name 
IS derived from the Sir Huddibras 
(q,v.) of Spenser; the setting is imi- 
tated from Don Quiocote, though the 
spirit is quite different. Cervantes 
smiled Spain's chivalry away because 
he deemed it obsolete; Butler would 
dismiss Puritanism with a kick be- 
cause he deemed it a still dangerous 
innovation, scotched but not killed. 
Hudibras is a true-blue Presbyterian, 
i^orant and conceited, but a pedan- 
tic pretender to learning, who starts 
out on a crusade against the follies 
and amusements of the time, bent on 
reforming them by " apostolic blows 
and knocks." His attendant sauire 
is Ralpho, an Independent and an 
evident recrudescence of Sancho 
Panza. Hudibras is variously said 
to be drawn from Sir Samuel Luke or 
Sir Henry Rosewell. He is repre- 
sented as humpbacked and pot- 
bellied. His orange-tawny beard is 
long and unkempt because he had 
vowed not to trim it until the mon- 
archy was overthrown. His horse» 



blind on one side and wall-eyed on tiie 
other, is reminiscent ol Don Quixote's 
Rosinante and Gaigantua's mare. 

Hudaon, Sir Geoffrey, a famoos 
dwarf (1678^1698), court jester to 
Henrietta Maria, the Queen of Chaiks 
II of England, is introduced into 
Scott's nov^^Peoeril of Ae Peak. He 
tells Julian Peveril the true story of 
how the late queen had caused him to 
be enclosed in a pie which wasserved 
up at a royal banquet. 

Humorous Ueutenanty The, diief 
comic character (otherwise unnamed) 
in a tragi-comedy of that title bv 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1616). A 
sort of privileged jester at the Cooit 
of Antigonus, King of Macedon, be 
accidentally drinks up a love-potion 
prepared by the royal order for a 
recalcitrant maiden named Cdia. 
Thereupon the Lieutenant becomes 
violently enamored of the king and 
exhibits his passion in various sbsaid 
ways. 

Humphrey, Master, in Dickens's 
Old Curiosity Shop, a deformed, mis- 
shapen old clockmaker who according 
to the original scheme was to have 
been the narrator of the story, as may 
be p^athered from the earlier chapters 
which appeared (1840) as part of a 
serial, master Humphrey's Qodu 
Sam Weller and his father were re- 
suscitated from the Pickwick Papers 
to assist the sale, but only two tales 
were included in the publication, 
(completed in 1841) and these (Bar- 
naby Rudge and The Old Curiosity 
Shop) were afterwards republished 
separately. Prom that time, says 
Dickens, Master Humphreys Qock, 
"as originally constructed, becameone 
of the lost books of the earth, which, 
we all know, are far more precious 
than any that can be read for love or 
money. The original "dock" is 
said to be in existence. 

The town of Barnard Castle !s most plo* 
ttiresque. with a ruined castle of the Bahola. 
Dickens in early life used frequently to come 
down and stay there with some young artist 
friends of hit. The idea of Humphrey*! 
Clock first si>rang from Humphrey, the 
watchmaker in the town, and the picture 
in the beffinning of the book is of the dock 
over the door of his shop. — Augustus J. C. 
Hau. Tkt Story 0$ My Uf: vol. it. p. S7S* 
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Hunter, Mr. and Mn. Leo, in 

Dickens's Pickwick Papers, a couple 
who, as their name implies, are m- 
defatigable hunters of society lions 
8o as to exhibit them in their own 
parlors. 

Hot, Judah Ben, hero of a historical 
romance, Ben Hur, a Tale of the 
Christ, by Gen. Lew Wallace. The 
head of a wealthy and noble family 
in Jerusalem, he is wrongly accused 
by his false friend Messala of at- 
tempted murder on the Roman gov- 
ernor, is stripped of all his possessions 
and condemned to the galleys. His 
saUey is attacked and sunk by rob- 
bers; his bravery in its defence leads 
to his being adopted by the tribune 



Arrius; he defeats Messala in a 
famous chariot race; after many vicis- 
situdes he, his mother and sister are 
healed of leprosy h^ the Messiah. He 
witnesses the baptism, miracles, trial 
and crucifixion of Christ and turns 
Christian himself. 

Hurlotfanunbo, hero of a dramatic 
extravaganza (1730) by the English 
actor-dramatist, Samuel Joh^on, 
which had a great oontonporary 
vogue. 

Consider, then, before, like Htirlo-Thmmbo, 
Yott aim your club at any creed on earth. 
That, by the simple accident of birth. 

You might have been high-priest to Mumbo- 
Jumbo. TBOMAS Hood. 

Hyde, Mr. See Dr. Jekyll. 



lachJmo. in Shakespeare's Cymbe- 
line (1605), a friend of Posthumus, 
who accepts the latter's wager that 
he cannot seduce Imogen from her 
wifely fidelity to Posthumus. When 
he fiiids her incorruptible, lachimo 
manages to get smuggled into her 
chamber and as she sleeps he takes a 
mental inventory of its contents, 
notes certain marks on her body, and 
possesses himself of her bracelet. The 
evidence convinces Posthumus; he 
repudiates his wife and hands lach- 
imo the stakes, his own diamond ring. 
Later, Imogen dis«^sed as a boy 
page, is brought beiore ICing Cymbe- 
une and, being bid to demand a favor, 
asks that lachimo shall reveal how he 
obtained the diamond rin£ upon his 
filler, whereuixm the whole truth 
comes out. 

lago, in Shakesi)eare*s Othello, the 
"ancient," or ensign, to the Moor, 
his secret enemy and his pretended 
friend. He hates Cassio for having 
been promoted to an office over his 
own head; he hates Othello for having 
promoted him; he believes or pre- 
tends to believe that the latter has 
been intimate with his wife, Emilia; 
he despises Desdemona's simplicity, 
and he sets to work at the plot that 
ruins Cassio, kills Desdemona, and 
makes a murderer and suicide of 
Othello. 



Simple minded critics have been of 
oi>inion that Shakeapeare constructed lago 
on the lines of the nistoric Richard III — 
that is to say found him in literature, in 
the pages of a chronicler. Believe me, 
Shakespeare met lago in his own life, saw 
portions and aspects of him on every hand 
throughout his manhood, encountered him 
piecemeal as it were on his dailv path, till 
one fine day when he thoroughly felt and 
understood what malignant cleverness and 
baseness can effect, he melted down all these 
fragments, and out of them cast this figure. 

— COLBUDGB. 

There is no character In Shakespeare's 
plays so full of serpentine power and serpen- 
tine poison as lago. The lachimo of Cym- 
beliiu is a faint sketch in water colors of the 
absolute villain lago. He is envious of 
Cassio. and suspects that the Moor may 
have wronged his honor; but his malignancy 
Is out of all proportion to even its alleged 
motives. — S. Dowdbm: The Shakespeare 
Primer, 

lanthe, in classical mythology the 
maiden for whose sake Iphis was 
changed from female to male. Sir 
William Davenant, in The Siege of 
Rhodes (1656), took the name for 
his leading f exnale character. Pepys's 
Diary often refers to Mrs. Betterton 
as lanthe, because that was the part 
in which he most admired her. Sh^ev 
and Byron have made the name famil- 
iar to modem readers. Shelley's 
lanthe in Queen Mab (18 10) is uie 
maiden to whom the queen appears 
in a dream. Byron's lantne, to 
whom he dedicated his ChUde HarM 
in the introductory stanzas written 
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in 1813, was Lady Charlotte Stanley, 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford, who 
at that time was only fifteen years 
old. Before either Bvron or Shelley, 
Landor had applied the name to 
Miss Sophia Jane Smith — afterwards 
Countess Molande — in some early 
amatory verses. In Byron's case 
Landor resented the appropriation, 
as appears from some verses preserved 
by Colvin in his monograph on 
Landor: 

lanthe. who came later, smiled and said. 
I have two oames and will be praised In 

both; 
Sophia is not quite enough for me. 
And you have simply named it, and but 

once. 
Now call the other up . . . 
I went and planted in a fresh parterre 
lanthe: it was blooming, when a youth 
Leapea o'er the hedge, and snapping at the 

stem 
Broke off the label from my favorite flower. 
And stuck it on a sorrier of his own. 

Ibbetson, Peter, hero of a novel of 
that name by George du Maurier 
(1891). 

Even the "esoteric" part of Peter Ibbet- 
son — the fantastic theory that the soul may 
relive, in dreams, its own and the entire life 
of its race in time, and anticipate both in 
eternity — appealed to the imagination by 
the simple fervor with which it was set forth, 
and melted the heart by a sweet if deceitful 
glimpse of consoling and compensating pos- 
sibihties. Peter Ibbetson was the sort of 
bK>ok which one reads and decides to keep, 
and does not lend to everybody. — AUaniic 
Monthly, 

Ichabod. When the ark of the 
Covenant was captured from the 
Israelites by the Philistines at £be- 
nezer, Hophni and Phinehas, sons of 
Mi, were slain. Eli perished on hear- 
ing the news, and Phmehas's wife gave 
premature birth to a child: " And 
she named the child Ichabod, sa3ring, 
the glory is departed from Israel for 
the ark of God is taken " (I Samuel, 
Chap. iv). Ichabod is a compotmd of 
the Hebrew word for glory and a 
negative. J. G. Whittier applied the 
term to Daniel Webster in a poem 
intended to rebuke his change of atti- 
tude toward the question of slavery, 
as ^own in his Seventh of Mardi 
Speech " (1850) in defence of the 
FHigitive Slave Law. Thirty years 



later, in The Lost Occasion, 
made such amends as he dftMgri 
proper for whatever injustioe he 
might have done to Websser's 
memory. 

The poem of Ichabod has been 
compared to Browning's Losi Lnder 
iq.v,), Stedman couples with these a 
third poem, strangely overlookBd, as 
he deems, by anthologists — the IJmts 
on a Great Man Fautn, written by 
William W. Lord after the final defeat 
of Clay> but here the scorn is visited 
on the popular judgment that to be 
defeated is to fall. 

Ida, Princess, heroine of Tenny- 
son's poem. The Princess; a Medky 
(1847). Daughter of King Gsma, 
Ida has been betrothed in diildbood 
to a prince she has never seen. In 
womanhood she repudiates an engage- 
ment not of her own making, and 
having ideas on the refonnation and 
regeneration of women she retires 
from the world with a number of 
attendants and founds a university 
for women only, 

With prudes for proeton, dowagers for 
deans. 

The poem shows how the prince, 
after many rebuffs, finally comes into 
his own. It has been suggested that 
the germ of the poem is found in the 
last chapter of Johnson's Rasseiast 
" The Princess uiought that of all 
sublunarv thinf^s knowledge was the 
best. She desured first to learn aH 
sciences, and then proposed to found 
a coll^^e of learned women in whidi 
she would preside; that, by conversing 
with the old and educating the young, 
she might divide her time between 
the acquisition and communication 
of wisdom, and raise up for the next 
age models of prudence and patterns 
of piety." But in fact the idea dates 
back still earlier — ^to the play, A 
Female Academy, by Maijgaret, Du- 
chess of NewcE^e, and just a hint 
of it may be found in Aristophanes's 
Lysistrata. 

U, Castle of (Fr. Chateau d^Ifl, the 
scene of the imprisonment of Edmund 
Dantes in Duxnas's Monte Christo, is a 
real castle, built by Francis I in 1530, 
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which occupies an island in the Gulf 
of Lyons and was once the centre of 
defence of the roadstead, the chief of 
the twenty-two forts or batteries dis- 
tributed along the coast from Cape 
Croisette to Cape Couronne. The 
apot on the batuements from which 
Dumas feigns that Dantes was thrown 
is pointed out by the custodian. Off 
in the distance appears the island to 
which he swam. A more orthodox 
identification is that of the cell in 
which the Man of the Iron Mask was 
actually confmed during the greater 
part of his imprisonment, ^imally 
iustoric is the cell of the Abb6 Paria 
who was a real character actually 
confined here at the date given by 
Dumas. It is a fact likewise that the 
Abb6 died in prison. But even the 
gardien smiles when he shows the 
remains of the tunnel constructed 
between Faria's cell and that of 
Edmund Dantes. 

Ignaio, in Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
(1590), foster-father of Orgoglio, an 
old dotard who walked one way and 
looked another and had one answer 
to all questions, " I don't know." It 
will be remembered that the members 
of a secret organization in America, 
known as the Native American Party, 
were familiarly known as Know- 
Nothings because they answered, " I 
know nothing about it," to all inter- 
rogatories concerning their society. 
Similariy durine the trial of Queen 
Charlotte in England {1820) the 
Italian witnesses answered " Non mi 
ricordo " C* I don't remember ") to 
most of the questions asked them. 
In Mrs. Incixoatd's comedy, Such 
Things Are (1786), Lord Plint, min- 
ister of state to an Indian sultan, 
parries every embarrassing question 
with the stock phrase, " My people 
know, no doubt, but I cannot recol- 
lect." 

nchester, Janet, in Geom Mere- 
dith's Adomlures of Harry Richmond, 
a spoilt child who develops into a 
noble woman. When Squire Beltham 
dionherits his grandson, the hero of 
the novel, she becomes the heiress to 
all his property but she saves the 
situation by marrying Harry. 



Slyria, King and Queen of. In 
Daudet's Kings in Exile these are 
portraits of the Neapolitan Prancis II 
and his wife, a sister of the Empress 
of Austria. See Christian II. 

Dyitch, IvaUt the principal and 
practically the only character in 
Tolstoy's gruesome novelette. The 
Deaih of Ivan Ilyitch, 

There are many deaths in literature, but 
there is none, I think, in which the gradual 
processes of dissolution are analyze! and 
presented with such knowledge, such force, 
such terrible directness, as here. The re- 
sult is appalling, but the final impression is 
one of encouragement and consolation. 

W. D. H0WBIX8. 

linlacy in Dr. Johnson's oriental 
romance, Rasselas (1759), son of a 
rich merchant of Goima, Egypt, a 
poet philosopher and traveller who 
accompanies Rasselas on his search 
for happiness and moralizes on all 
they see and experience. 

mogen, heroine of Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline (1605) and daughter of the 
titular hero. Her husband, Posthu- 
mus Leonatus (g.v.), makes vicarious 
trial of her virtue much after fashion 
of Cervantes's Curious Impertinent 
(see Lothario), accepts as true the 
lies told him by the bafifled and re- 
vengeful lachimo (q.v.), and orders 
his servant Pisanio to assassinate her. 
Pisanio instead informs the lady of 
his instructions, and on his advice she 
assumes the d^^uise of a page and 
enters the service of Lucius, the 
Roman general in Britain. 

Of all Shakespeare's women she Is per- 
haps the most tender and the most artless. 
Her incredulity in the opening scene with 
lachimo, as to her husband's infidelity, is 
much the same as Desdemona's backward- 
ness to believe Othello's jealousy. Her 
answer to the most distressing part of the 
picture is only " My lord, I fear, has forgot 
Britain." Her readiness to pardon lacni- 
mo's false imputations and his designs 
against herself Is a good lesson to prudes: 
and may show that where there is a real 
attachment to virtue it has no need to 
bolster itself up with an outrageous or 
affected antipathy to vice. — ^Kazlitt: 
CkaracUrs of ShalusPMre's Plays (1817). 

Imogfaie, the Fair. See Alonzo 

THE BrAVB. 

Lnogine, tiie Lady, in Maturin's 
romance, Bertram (1816), the wife of 
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St. Aldobrande, who renews her love 
for an old flame, the titular hero, with 
disastrous results. See Bbrtkam. 

Tmoiiidai in Mrs. Aphra Bell's 
Oronooko (1696), the daughter of a 
white man, commander of the forces 
ci Angola, a negro king, and the wife 
of Prince Oronooko (^.v.). 

Lidiana, heroine and title of the 
first novel (1832) written entirely by 
George Sand and published under the 
famous pseudonym. It embodies 
her first attack upon the marria^ 
system. Indiana is a Creole united m 
loveless bondage to Colonel Delmare, 
a hot-tempered rheumatic old soldier, 
brutal to his inferiors, peevishly cen- 
sorious toward his wife. She mils in 
love with Raymon de Rami^re and 
through the help of her English 
cousin, Sir Ralpn Brown, escapes 
from the island of Bourtxm in the 
hope of joining Raymon, but finds 
that, unknown to her, he has married 
in Paris. Sir Ralph thereupon pro- 
poses that they return to the island 
of Bourbon and commit suicide bv 
leaping into a favorite waterfall. 
They do leap but by some unex- 
plained drcumstanoe — Sir Ralph 
thinks a blue-eyed aned interf eredr— 
they survive, and, the Husband having 
died in the interval, live happy ever 
after. 

It is from this model that we have one of 
the favorite tyi>ee of woman in literaturo 
for the next twenty yean— the misunder- 
stood woman (/a femtiu incompris€). The 
misunderstood woman is pale, frairile <md 
subject to fainting. This faintins was not 
due to bad health. It was the fashion to 
faint. The days of nerves and languid airs 
had come back. The women whose grand- 
mothers had walked so firmly to the scaffold 
and whose mothers had listened bravely to 
the firing of cannon under the Bmpire were 
now depressed and tearful like so many 
plaintive elegies. It was just a matter ca 
fashion. — KjuxA Douiac, Cwrge Sand, p. 8z. 

Ihezy Donna, in Byron's Don Juan 
Canto i, 10-30 (1819), the mother of 
the titular hero, supposedly drawn 
from Byron's wife. A prude and a 
bluestocking, she worried Don Jose, 
her husband, into his grave and made 
her son recaldtrantly improper 
through an educational overdose of 
the proprieties. 



Infant Phenomenon, in Dickens's 

Nicholas NickUby (1838), the name 
which her fond father Nidicdas 
Crummies gives to his eight-37ear-<dd 
daughter Ivinetta, and under iHikfa 
he bills her in his programmes. 

The American Notes and Queries, 
February 23, 1889, preserves a com- 
munication from an old Rng1i<^ actor 
who identifies the Infant Phenomenon 
with the daughter of a strolling player 
named Davenport. 

She fxirrowed my wig and played Peter 
Teaale well at the age of twelve. Tb»e 
little English villages are often merdy one 
long street, and Dave n port woaU pick oat 
a lodging which all the chnrcfagoers woold 
have to pass Sunday morning. He wooid 
dress up the infant phenomenon and mske 
her sit dancing a big doll where she coaU 
be seen in the window, and the people woald 
stand in groups open-mouthed In wonder at 
the baby who played with her doll in the 
morning and trod the boards at night as 
MacbeuL Then the family formed in pro- 
cession with prayer-books in their huids 
and the vanity of earthly joys in their faces. 
and went to diurch. Davenport went fiztt. 
his wife behind, and the phenomenon in the 
rear, and alwajrs managed to reach the 
church just after everybody else was seated, 
and marched up the aisle to the oommumoa- 
table in a style of pure melodrama, thns 
attracting the attention of all to the phe- 
nomenon. 

Ingenuy The, in Voltaire's story of 
that name (Pr. VIngenu, 1767), a 
young Canadian half-breed, sprung 
from European fordEatiiers and a 
Huron niother who comes by /^iianf« 
to live with his surviving relatives in 
Prance. He is described as a being 
of impossible virtue, summing apaS 
the b^ qualities of man in his natund 
and unsophisticated state — ^the satire 
of the story lying in the contrast 
between his simple and noble nature, 
and the meanness, hypocrisy and 
falsehood of the dvilizea beings whom 
he looks up to as his superiors. 

Ingieaant, John, hero and title of 
a historical romance by John Henry 
Shorthouse. The scene is laid in the 
time of Charles I. Inglesant is a 
sensitive, imaginative, dreamy young 
man with a Protestant head and a 
Catholic heart who has developed 
consummate tact through the Jesuit 
training intended to fit him for the 
task of mediator between the Cktlio- 
lics and Protestants in Tgn gi^ ti^^ 
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The author's power m a itofr-teller is 
shown in his taatly sayinff to the reader 
" My hero is weak, out I defy yoa to despise 
hLoil" The hero is, indeed, the tool of a 
Jeaoit, bnt so noble a tool that we forgiye 
him for being one; he loves a wonum not 
by any means above the average, but be- 
cause ne is true to her we respect his mar- 
riage; and he is willing to die with a lie that 
disgraces him on his lips, that the lie may 
■ave the honor of a king whom he does not 
greatly love, and serve the purpose of a 
religions party to which he does not openly 

Ihgoldsby, ThomaS) the feigned 
editor of the IngMsby Legends, 
which are suppoeed to have been 
disinterred from the family chest of 
the Ingoldsbys. 

These l^;ends are a medley of prose 
and verse, the latter remarkable for 
their exuberant spirits and their ero- 
tesque felicities of rhyme andrh^rl£m. 
The real author was Rev. Richard 
Harris Barham. 

Inklet Thomas, hero of the story. 
Inkle and Yarico, in Addison aiid 
Steele's Spectator. See Yarico. 

InneSy Evelyn, heroine of a novel 
of that name (1898) by Geoige Moore 
and of its sequel, Sister Teresa (looi). 
An impassioned young woman of odd 
antecedents and of great musical 
genius, she falls tmder the influences, 
successively, of an agnostic man of 
the world, of an artist cuid a m]^tic, 
and of a Catholic priest. Consdenoe 
drives her to give up an immoral life, 
enter a Catholic sisterhood, as the 
" Sister Teresa '* of the sequel, and 
devote the rest of her life to penance. 

Insarof, Demetri, in Tourgenid^*s 
On the Eoe, a young Bulgarian patriot 
who devotes his me to freemg his 
country from the Turkish yoke. 
Elena Strashof, a brilliant, imagina- 
tive girl, an artist's model, of noble 
but impoverished lineage, falls in 
love with him. Insarof would fain 
break away from her lest she interfere 
with his sdf-imposed mission but she 
shows that she is willing to abandon 
home and country for his sake. The 
strug^ between passion and patriot- 
ism, mtensified by his dread of in- 
vtM^ her in peril, ends in a daager- 
008 iljness fs6m which he recovers 
long enough to marry her and thm 
falki back into a fatal relapBe. She 



joins the sisters of Mercy in the 
Bulgarian army. 

Interpreter, Mr., in Bunyan's PU- 
grim*s Progress, Part I (1678), lord 
of a house, a little beyond the Wicket 
Gate, where Christian is relieved of 
his doubts. He may be taken as a 
s}rmbol of the Holy Ghost in its action 
upon hearts that are well disposed. 

Jxmht to whom some of Lander's 
early verses were addressed, was a 
Miss Jones. The process by which 
the name was hellenized is thus poeti- 
cally expired in some verses of 
Lander's which Professor Colvin has 
preserved in his Life of the poet: 

lon^ was the first. Her name is heard 
Among the hills of Cambria, north and south. 
But there of shorter stature, like herself: 
I placed a comely vowel at its dose. 
And drove an u|^y sibilant away. 

Ippolite, Don, in Howells's A Fore- 
gone Conclusion (1875). A Venetian 
priest whom circumstances and not 
D^ef or inclination have forced to 
take orders. Not onlv ddes he chafe 
under a lack of faith that he acknowl- 
edges to himself and to his intimates, 
but he finds the priesthood an obstacle 
to his normal development as an 
inventor. Falling in love with the 
American, Florida Vervain, she pities 
him but is horrified when he declares 
himself, and her refusal of him is the 
remote cause of his death. 

Irena. in Spenser's Pairie Queene, 
V (1596), a personification of Ireland. 
Deprived of her inheritance by Gran- 
torto (the rebellion of 1580), Sir Arte- 
gal was dispatched to h^ aid and 
succeeded in restoring her to her own. 

Irene, subject of a poem by Edgar 
Allan Poe, which originally appeared 
under that name in a juvenile volume 
(1831) but was later republished as 
The Sleeper — an apostrophe to the 
lady Irene, who lies dead upstairs, 
from her distracted lover, who has 
risen from his bed at night to pace 
under her casement. 

Iraae, heroine of Sntoke, a novel bv 
Ivan Touxgoieif. An unprincipled, 
selfish and pitiless coquette, she had 
jilted Litvinof for a more brilliant 
match, but acddentally meeting him 
when he is engaged to another she 
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does all in her power to revive the 
old flame still smouldering in his 
heart. He only partly trusts her, 
respects her less and reially does not 
love her. Nevertheless for her sake 
he breaks his betrothal vows, aban- 
dons all the purposes and hopes of 
his life, and but for her capricious and 
cowardly retreat at the last moment 
would have plunged with her into 
utter disgrace and ruin. 

Irene, Countess, in Berthold Auer- 
bach's novel, On the Heights (Aufder 
Hohe) (1865), a young beauty whom 
her father, Count Eberhard von 
Wildenort, a recluse, has placed in a 
German court. Her vivacity, intelli- 
gence and unconventional ways cap- 
ture the fancy of the king, wearied as 
he is of the dull monotony of state 
and the pious sentimentality of his 
queen. He betrays his passion bv 
kissing a statue of Victoiy for which 
she had sat as model. We are given 
to understand that she falls with him, 
but whether in an actual sin of sense 
or merely of the imagination is left 
to the reader to determine. At all 
events she is the chief sufferer. She 
writes her guilt to the queen and 
plans to drown herself but is saved 
Dy Walpurga, wet-nurse to the king's 
son, who takes her to her own moun- 
tain home. Here Irma for a year 
lives " on the heights," literally and 
metaphorically, ocaipyvag her time 
with a journal of philosophical and 
rdigious rhapsody. Finally she dies 
in the presence of the reconciled king 
and queen. 

Ireson, Flood, hero of Whittier's 
ballad, Skipper Iresan^s Ride, was in 
real Hfe Captain Benjamin Floyd 
Ireson. The poem tells how tiie 
skipper for his hardheartedness in 
s^nng away from a leaking ship in 
Chaleur Bay was 

Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marbleheadi 

In his History and Traditions cf 
Marblehead, Samuel Roads has shown 
that Ireson was a much maligned 
man. A terrific gale was blowing 
when his ship The Betty sighted the 
wreck, and ^e crew decided not to 



risk their own lives for otiiefSi In 
vain Skipper Ireson propoee d to stay 
by the wreck all night, or until the 
storm should abate, and then go to 
the rescue. " To this they also 
demurred ^d insisted on prooeeding 
homeward without delay. On their 
arrival in Marblehead, fearing the 
just indignation of the people they 
laid the entire blame upon the siq 



per." Acknowledging a presentation 
copy of Roads' book Whittier wrote: 
" I have no doubt that thy version of 
Skipper Ireson is the oorrect one. My 
verse was solely founded on a frag- 
ment of rhyme which I heard from one 
of my early schoolmates, a native of 
Marblehead. I supposed the story to 
which it referred dated back at least 
a century. I knew nothing of the 
particulars and the narrative of the 
Dallad was pure fancnr. I am g^ for 
the sake of truth and justice &at &e 
real facts are given in thy book. I 
certainly would not, knowingly, do 
injustice to anv one, dead or hving." 
IiQiisides, Old, a popular nickname 
for the American frigate ConsOtviioM 
launched at Boston Septonber 20, 
1797, which had won no small fame 
by the capture of the British Gmer- 
nere and other exploits in the war of 
1812. In 1825 a proposal was made 
to break it up. Much indignatka 
was aroused m Boston near wUdi 
town, in the Charleston Navy Yard, 
the vessel was Mng. To this public 
feeling Oliver Wendell Holmes, then 
a stripling of sixteen, gave voice in a 
^irited uttle poem, Oid Ironsides 
first published in a Boston newspaper, 
and then diculated about the coun- 
try. The verses are characteristic. 
The ship 

m No more shall feel the victor'i tread 
Or know the conquered knee: 
The harpies of the ahore shall plnck 
The eagle of the 



The effect was so great that the 
proposal was abandoned. 

Isaac of Torl^ In Scott's historical 
romanoe, Ivanhoe, the father of 
Rebecca. Befriended by Ivanhoe he 
and his daughter show tnetr gxatitnde 
by tending him when he is wounded. 
" Detested by the credulous and 
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prejudiced vulgar, and persecuted by 
tlie greedy and rapacious nobility, 
be found that in wealth lay " the 
only road to power and influence." 
But while following this road he was 
" trampled down like the shorn grass, 
and mixed with the mire of the ways." 
Ultimately he and Rebecca leave 
£ngland and go to live abroad. 

Isaacs, Mr.y in Marion Crawford's 
novel of that name, a study of tbe 
development of a man's higher nature 
througn a woman. A professed 
Mussulman married to three wives 
whom he regards with kindly but 
contemptuous tolerance, he meets a 
noble and beautiful Englishwoman, 
Miss Westonhaugh, and falls hope- 
lessly in love wim her and she with 
him. 

Isabella, heroine of Thomas South- 
erne's tragedy, The FakU Marriage 
cr Ike Innocent Aduliery (1694), the 
supposed widow of Biron. Disin- 
herited for marrying he has gone to 
the wars and is reported dead. After 
seven years, she is driven by poverty 
to marry Villeroy. Next day Biron 
returns; he is slain by the minions 
of his younger brother Charles, who 
ac cu ses Villeroy. Isabella goes mad 
and dies. In 1770 a revised version 
of the play was brought out by 
Garrick as IsahdUij and under that 
title it was ever afterwards acted. 

The character of Iiabella is well conceired 
and worked out with great symDathy. Her 
sradoal yielding to the importunate ad- 
vances of Villeroy, her second husband, and 
her grief and hoirror at the discovery that 
Biron, her first husband, is alive and has 
returned to ha^ are depicted with consider- 
able power. The introduction of Isabella's 
and Biron's child is a stroke of dramatic 
genius and must have materially strenffth- 
ened the play, as the same device nas 
strengthened many a popular drama since. 
— Charles Whiblxy: The Cambridge H<s- 
tory cf English Literature, viii, a 17. 

I8sbell«| in Shakes^)eare's comedy. 
Measure for Measure (1603), the sister 
ofQaudio. She is pursued bvAngelo, 
but even to save her brotner m>m 
death, she will not yield her purity. 
The disguised duke, however, per- 
suades her to a stratagem. She 
" assents In words " and substitutes 
Mmana in berstead (see Mariana). 



The plot of Measure for Measure 
is similar to that of Whetstone's 
dxaxnsL Promos and Cassandra (1578), 
which he turned into a prose story 
in his Heptameron of Cml Discourses 
(1582}. Before him the theme had 
been treated by Giraldi C^Uiio in 
a tragedy, Eptthda, and a novella 
{Hecatommithiy viii, 5). As Shake- 
speare has called his heroine Isabella 
and not Cassandra he is generally 
assumed to have borrowed from 
Whetstone rather than directly from 
Cinthio. He was less obviously 
indebted to Robert Greene's Never 
too Late (1590), whose heroine, Isabel, 
has a very similar adventure. De- 
serted by her husband, she is tempted 
and threatened by Bernardo, one of 
the burgomasters of the dty of Caer- 
branck, but successfully resists him. 
He then has her brought before the 
coimdl, of which he is executive head, 
and accused of adultery by a false 
witness whom he h3C& suborned. 
Isabel is condemned and sentenced, 
but the witness suddenly repents of 
his perjury and confesses, whereupon 
Signor Bernardo is heavily fined and 
deoosed from office. 

isadore, title and subject of a poem 
by Albert Pike, beginning 

Thott art lost to me foreverl I have lost 
thee, Isadorel 

Pike claimed that Poe had plagiar- 
ized from him the metre and the 
motive of the poem Lenore, 

Isbosheth, in Dryden's satirical 
poem, Absalom and Achitophel (1681), 
IS meant for Richard Cromwell, son 
of Oliver, the great Protector, who is 
called Saul in the poem. The analogy 
is very close. Ishbosheth, like 
Richard, was the only surviving son 
of his father. He was accepted as 
king on the death of his father by all 
except the tribe of Judah, just as 
Richard was acknowledged " pro- 
tector " bv all except the royahsts. 
Both ruled but a few months. 

Itfauriel, in Milton's Paradise Lost, 
Book iv, the angel of truth whose 
spear, by the lightest touch, exposes 
deceit. Gabriel sends him and 
Zephon to find Satan who had eluded 
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the vigilance of the angelic guards 
and won his way into Paradise. They 
found him " squat like a toad, dose 
at the ear of £ve *' whispering to her 
as she slept 

Vain hopes, vain ainup isordiaate desireB 
Blown np with high conceits engendering 

pride. 
Him thus Intent Ithnriel with his spear 
Touched lightly for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celesual temper but returns 
Of force to its own likeness; up he starta 
Discovered and surprised. 

The name and the character seem 
to have been invented by Milton. 
EHopstock in The Messiah (iii, iv) 
borrows both and makes Ithuriel the 
guardian angel of Judas, who retires 
when Satan enters the traitor's 
heart. 

Ivanlioe, Sir WUMdt Koight of, 
hero of Scott's historical novel, 
Ivanhoe (1819). His father, Cedric 
of Rotherwood, disinherits him be- 
cause of his love for Rowena, whom 
Cedric, as her guardian, had be- 
trothed to Athelstane. He follows 
Richard I to the Crusades, returns 
to Bngland disguised as a palmer and 
appears at a tournament at Ashby 
under the name of the Disinherited 
Knight, overthrows Bois-Gtiilbert 
and four other knights; reveals him- 
self after he has named Rowena queen 
of the tournament; is still rejected by 
his father; finds shelter with the Jew, 
Isaac of York, and his beautiful 
daughter Rebecca, champions the 
latter's cause when she is accused of 
sorcery; accidentally overcomes Bois- 
Guilbert; is finally reconciled to his 
father and marries Rowena. 

IvanhoOt like an honorable ffentleman, 
curbs his passion for Rebecca and is true to 
Rowena, though we see that the memory of 
Rebecca never leaves his heart. Ivanhoe 
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behaves as in his drcnnutaaces Soott 
have behaved instead of gtvinc way 
passion. It would have been more to 
taste of to-day if the hero had eloped 
the fair Hebrew, but then Ivnnhoe 
Rebecca are persons of honor and 
controL I found in Scott's papers a 
from an enthusiastic sdioolboy. a el 
"Oh, Sir Walter, how oould 70a 
gallant cavalier and ^ve the lady to 
crop-eared Whig?" litis wm the 
of the natural man. Scott kept the 
man in subjection. — Ahdbmw LanCb 

Ivanoviieh, Ivan OiteraDy "Jofan 
Johnson "}, an imaginary persooage 
embodying the peculiarities of the 
Russian people in the same way that 
John Bull represents the RngHrii. 
Browning in a poem under this title 
(187^) makes Ivan the name of a 
Russian carpenter who hears a 
mother tell Vie ghastlv tale of how 
she threw her little children to die 
wolves to save herself. The stocy 
is an old one but Browning adds a 
new end. Ivan, when the poor frtt^t^ 
ened woman had confessed, liftednp 
his axe and cut off her bead. The 
mother's sin was out of Nature: the 
punishment should be outside of 
ordinary law. So thinks Ivan, 90 
think his neighbors; so the viOage 
judge decides. 

Ize» Mademoiselle, herune of a 
novel of that name (1891}, by Lanoe 
Falconer. A Russian govc ri ic s s in 
an Bng^lish family, the MeriinftoDB, 
she expites suspiaon by her retioenoe 
and reserve. At a baU given by tbt 
Merringtons she shoots a Roissian 
count, a visitor in the neighborhood, 
with the aid of Evdyn, a dau^ter 
of the house. The oount survives his 
wounds, £vel3m escapes, and three 
3rears later, on the occasion of her 
marriage, she receives a letter of 
congratulation from a Russian priaoo 
signed simply X. 



Jaek, ColoneL titular hero of 
Defoe's novel, The History &[ the 
Most Remarkable Life and Extra- 
ordinary Adventures of the Truly 
Hon, Colonel Jacque^ Vulgarly coiled 
Cdkmel Jack (1722). 



Colonel Jack is * yoong Arab ol the 
streets-^as it is fashionable to call them 
nowadays-Tsleepinff in the ashee of a risss- 
house by night, and consorting with thieves 
by day. Still the exemplary nature of his 
sentiments would go far to establish Lord 
Palmerston's rather heterodox tlieory of tin 
innate goodness of man. He talks Kke a 
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book from his earliest Infancy. He once 
f orsets *»«"*«^*^ so far as to rob a ooople of 
poor women on the highway instead ofpick- 
taa rich men's pockets; but his conscience 
pricks him so much that he cannot rest till 
be has retomed the money. — Imbus 
SnvHXNS: Hoitrs in a Ubrary. 

Jacqoes, from Latin Jacobus, the 
French for James, which, being the 
most common of all Christian names 
in Ftance, is used slightingly or con- 
temptuously like the Enghsh Jack, 
to which it is etymologically akm. 

JacqneSy titular hero of a novel by 
George Sand. 

Jaoqvas discovers that Octave and his 
wile are in love with each other. There are 
various alternatives. He can dismiss his 
rival, loll him, or merely pardon him. Each 
sdtemative is a very ordinary way out of the 
difficulty. Jacques cannot resion himself to 
anything ordinary. He therefore asks his 
wife's lover whether he really cares for his 
wife, whether he is in earnest and whether 
the attachment willlast. Satisfied with the 
results of this examination he leaves Per- 
nsmde to Octave. He then disappears and 
IdUs himself, but he takes all necessary 
precautions to avert the suspicion of suicide, 
m order not to sadden Octave and Pemande 
in their happiness . . . Jacques is *'a 
stoic." George Sand has a great admira- 
tion for such characters. Personally I look 
upon him as a mere simideton.— RbnA 
DouMic: G4org€ Sand, p. 88. 

JacqaeSy PavTre, hero of a song of 
that name b^ the Marchioness de 
Travanet which was highly popular, 
for some years before the French 
Revolution. Marie Antoinette, when 
she conducted her imitation Swiss 
village in the Little Trianon, sent 
for a real Swiss girl to heighten the 
illusion. The stranger grew melan- 
choly and was often overheard sigh- 
ing for Pauore Jacques, whereupon 
the queen sent for Jacques, made him 
marry the girl and settled a handsome 
dowry on tiie pair. 

Jamety in Thomas Otway's trag- 
edy, Venice Preserved, a prot^g^ of 
the Senator PriuU, who rescues his 
daughter Belvidera from shipwreck 
and after a brief courtship marries 
her clandestinely. Priuli wrathfully 
discards them both whereupon Jaffier 
is induced by Pierre to join a con- 
^nracy against the lives of the Vene- 
tian senators. Belvidera induces him 
to confess all to Priuli, under promise 



of pardon to the conspirators but 
Priuli condemns all to death save 
Jaffier. The latter slays his friend 
Pierre to save him from death on the 
wheel and then kills himself. Belvi- 
dera dies raving naad. 

In Jaffier we have a vivid portrait of the 
man who is entirely governed by the affec- 
tions, and who swajns from the ardent reso- 
lution to a weakness hardlv distinguishable 
from treachery, as friendship and love alter- 
natively incline him. The little that we 
know of Otway warrants the impression that 
he was such a man and assuredly he could 
not have excited such warm interest in a 
character so feeble in his offence, so abject 
in his repentance, and in geneial so peril- 
ously vetging on the despicable, without a 
keen sympathy with the subject of his jwr- 
trait Tout comprtndrt t'tst tout pardonnsr, 
RjCHASD Gasnbtt: Th€ Age of Dtydtn, 

Jaggers, in Dickens's novel, Greai 
ExpeckUums (i860), a lawyer of 
Little Britain, Pip's guardian and 
Miss Havisham's man of business. A 
hard, logical man, suspicious of others 
but per^mally above suspicion. 

There is hardly in literature a more 
finished specimen of the legal bully, perfect 
in the art of hectoring witnesses, terrifying 
judges, sad bamboosbng juries. Sven when 
there is no case to be tried he cannot get rid 
of the contentiousness of mind and manner 
he has acquired in the criminal courts. In 
private conversation, where no jxrint is to 
be gained, he refuses to admit anything, and 
cross-examines everything and everybody. — 
B. P. Wbzppls. 

James I of England and VI of 
Scotland (1566-1625), called by his 
flatterers "the English Solomon" 
and by Sully ''the Wisest Pool in 
Christendom," is admirably drawn 
in Scott's historical novel, The Pet" 
tunes of Nigel: 



**He was deeplv learned, without 

sing useful knowledge; sagacious in many 
Individual cases, without navins real wis- 
dom; fond of his power, and desirous to 
maintain and augment it, yet willing to 
resign the direction of that, and of himself, 
to the most unworthy favourites; a big and 
bold assertor of his rights in words, yet one 
who tamelv saw them trampled on in deeds; 
a lover of negotiations, in which he was 
always outwitted; and one who feared war, 
where conquest might have been easy." 

In gentle King Jamie he had a model of 
which the grotesque absurdity needed xnun- 
ing rather than exaggerating, and of all 
Scott's many portraits of kings the slobber- 

;, trotting figure of James is the most truth- 
and the most comic — ^Amdrbw Lang. 
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James, Trotlifttl, the supposed nar- 
rator of several of Bret Harte's poems, 
including The Society on the Stanislaw 
and The Heathen Chinee. The latter 
was originally published as Further 
Language from Truthful James. 

JaiioSy the principal character in 
Janos the Hero, narrative poem 
(i8^) by Alexander Petofi, a strange 
medley of epic and extravaganza 
based on popular traditions. A Ger- 
man tnuislation bv Kertbenv ap- 
peared in 1851, and an Engli^ one 
by Sir John Bowring. 

Janos, a herdsman, dismissed in 
disgraoe because in his love for Duska 
he has n^lected his sheep, joins a 
band of Magyar Hussars, under 
Mathias Corvm, who are marching 
to aid France against Turkish in- 
vaders. They traverse Tartary, the 
land of the Saracens, Italy, Poland 
and India — the geographical con- 
fusion being in puxposed unitation of 
the chivalrous romances — and at last 
reach France. In a pitched battle 
with the Turks, Janos slays their 
pasha and rescues the iCing's daugh- 
ter from the clutches of the infidel, 
refuses to marry her but is richlv 
rewarded and returns on a dragon s 
back to his native village to find 
Duska dead. Once more the Hero 
wanders forth, this time in heart- 
broken search for death, but after 
numerous weird adventures in Giant 
Land, in the Land of the Witches, 
etc., he reaches Fairyland, where 
Duska IS magically restored to life 
and to her lover, and Uiey are King 
and Queen of Fairyland to this day. 

Janaoulet bero of Alphonse Dau- 
det's novel. The Nabob. Heemimtes 
from Paris to Tunis with only half a 
louis in his pocket. He returns with 
more than twenty five millions and be- 
comes the prey of a horde of penniless 
adventurers whose jpfreedeven hisprod- 
igalitycannotsatis^. Hisdining-room 
inthe Place Vendome is therendezvous 
of projectors and schemers from all 
parts of the world. Finally he fails. 

Jaquenetta, in Shakespeare's Love's 
Labor's Lost, a country girl who ex- 
cites the jealous rivaOT of Don 
Adriano de Armado and Costard* 



210 Janidyca 

JaquaSi in Shakespeare's coiDedf, 
As You Like It (1598}, one of the 
lords attendant on the hanishwl dnke 
in the forest of Arden. His soUkxpijr, 
known as the Seven Ages, occurs tn 
Act ii, Sc. I. Lcmib in a sonnet ^leaks 
of the fair domain of Arden: 



Where Jaques fed his soUtaiy 

The Folio of 1623 spells the name 
Jagues, or rather laques, but other 
editions sanction the intercalary c that 
recognized its Latin origin in Jacobus, 
through the French Jacques. Shake> 
speare makes it a dissyllable. 

Jaqaes is the only pordy *'*^ *^ 'M rl tti — 
character in Shakespeare. He tUuB, aad 
does, — nothing. His whole occnpation is to 
amuse his mind, and he is totally regvdkss 
of his body and his fortunes. He te the 
prince of philosophical idlers; his only pes* 
sion is thouaht; he sets no value upon any- 
thing but as it serres as food for reflectina 
He csn "suck melancholy out of a song, as 
a weasel«sucks eifgs;** the motley fool, '^liw 
morals on the tune," is the greatest pme 
he meets with in the forest. He ressfrts 
Orlando's passion for Rosalind as some di^ 
paragement of his own passion for abstract 
truth; and leaves the Duke, as soon as he is 
restored to his sovereigntv, to seek his 
brother out who has quitted it. and turned 
hermit. — Hazlitt: Charaders 0/ Skak^ 
sp$ar**s Flays. 

JameSy MaitrOy in Moli^ s com- 
edy, UAvare (1668), a factotum play- 
ing the combined r61e of cook and 
coachman in Harpagon's mmax^iy 
household. Whenever he is addressed 
in a capacity unsuited to his costume 
he solemnly chancy smock for Uveiy, 
or vice versa — a oit of by-play that 
never fails to find the audience. 

Jarley, lira., in Dickens's Old 
Curiosity Shop (1840), the merry and 
kind-hearted proprietor of a travd- 
Ung wax-work show, " the ooily stu- 
pendous collection of real wax-work 
m the world " containing one hundred 
figures the size of life — ** the delight 
of the nobility and gentry, and the 
peculiar pet <k the royal taxwlj and 
the crowned heads of Europe. She 
befriends Little Nell and enga^ her 
to display the wax-works to visitois. 

Jaxndyce, John* in Dickcms's novd, 
Bieak House, a kindly optimist of 
sixty, guardian of Richard Carstone, 
Ada Clare and Esther Summersoo, 
one of the parties in the salt of Jam- 
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<l3rce 9. Jamdyce which has occupied 
tlie Court of Chancery for nearly naif 
a century. When thmgs went wrong 
he was sure that the wind was " in 
the East/' but when thev righted 
themselves the wind was "aue west." 

Jarvie, Bailie Nicol, in Scott's 
novel, Rob Roy, a kinsman of Rob's. 
He is a Glasgow magistrate, and a 
pawky, petulant pturseproud Low- 
land tradesman, full of nis own and 
his father's local dignity, full also 
of mercantile and Presbyterian for- 
malities, but kindly, edod-natured, 
and ever humorous. ''The idea of 
canying him to the wild, rugged 
mountains among outlaws and desper- 
adoes — at the same time that he 
retained a keen relish of the comforts 
of the Saltmarket at Glasgow and a 
due sense of his dignity as a magis- 
trate — completes the ludicrous effect 
of the picture " (Chambers: English 
Literature). There is no known 
original, but Charles Mackay of the 
Bdmburgh Theatre Royal fulfilled 
Scott's ideal to the Hfe. " I am not 
sure," writes Scott to Joanna Baillie, 
" that I ever saw anything possessing 
so much truth and comic effect. At 
the same time he is completely the 
personage of the drama, humane and 
irritable in the same moment, and 
the true Scotsman in every turn of 
thought and action; his variety of 
feelings towards Rob Roy whom he 
likes and fears and despises and ad- 
mires and pities all at once is exceed- 
ingly well expressed." 

Jarvis, in Edward Moore's domes- 
tic tragedv. The Gamester, a devoted 
servant who strives to wean Beverley 
from his passion for the figmiinff table. 

JeameSf the original £)ngliui form 
of James, retaining that pronuncia- 
tion, even after the change m spelling, 
among the London flumdes and the 
classes in which they moved and from 
which they sprang. Hence the sig- 
nificance of the name in Thackera^^s 
burlesque, Jeames*s Diary, the ongi- 
nal of which is a footman who comes 
into a laige fortune and assumes the 
name of Jeames de La Pluche. . 

Jeddlefy Dr. Anthony, in Dickens's 
Christmas story, The BatUe of Life 



(1846), a self-imagined " great philos- 
opher," kindly at heart but renting 
his own kindliness to pose as a cynic 
who looks on the world as a gigantic 
joke. His daughters, Grace and 
Marion, are both in love with Alfred 
Heathfidd, who loves Marion but is 
by Marion induced to marry Grace. 
Jekyll^ Dr., in R. L. Stevenson's 
allegorical tale of the dual personalitv 
in man. Dr. JekyU and Mr, Hyde 
(1886), is an eminent and most reput- 
able physician. Mr. Hyde is the 
worser self that dwells within his 
members. The doctor is genial, 
handsome, loving and beloved by 
sodebr. Hyde is loathsome, skulkin|^, 
dwarnsh, as evil in looks as he is m 
morals. Dr. JekyU acddentally dis- 
covers how to separate these two 
personalities. When he is wearied of 
the virtues of Jekyll he can become 
Mr. Hyde and revel in vice until, sur- 
feited, he welcomes a return to virtue. 
All the time he is consdous that the 
ape-Hke thing within him grows 
stronger for each fresh liberation. At 
last he can no more be transferred 
back into Dr. Tekvll. There is no 
longer a Dr. Jekyll left, only a Mr. 
Hyde, waiting for the hangman, and 
yet it is the soul of Jekyll that cries 
frantically from the Hps of Hyde. 

Am long as nuui remains a dual being, as 
long as he is in danger of being conquered 
by bis worst self, and, with every defeat, 
finds it the more difficult to make a stand, 
so long Dr. Jekyll will have a personal ana 
most vital meaning to every poor struggling 
human being. Mutato nomine dt Ujabnla 
narraiur, so craftily is the parable worked 
out that it never obtrudes itself upon the 
reader or clogs the action of the splendid 
story. It is only on looking back, after he 
has dosed the book, that he sees now dose 
is the analogy and now direct the applica- 
tion. — CoNAN DoTLB, NoHonol ReHew, vol. 
X4. P- 647. 

JeUaby, Mrs., in Dickens's Bleak 
House (1B52). A sham philanthropist 
who is not all a sham, for she succeeds 
in deceiving herself as to the sincerity 
of her interest in public matters and 
esi>ecially in the scheme of unloading 
Britain's superfluous population into 
Borrioboola-Gha on the left bank of 
the Niger in Africa. So entirely is 
she immersed in this project that she 
neglects herself and her household, 
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her children grow up ignorant and 
unkempt, and her husband becomes 
a bankrupt. Her eldest daughter 
" Caddy (Caroline) gets so dis- 
gusted copying unending letters to 
uncountable correspondents that she 
gladly marries " Prince " Tunrey- 
drop, exchanging a life of drudgery 
for domestic happiness. 

Jeliicoty Old Goodyy in Scott's 
Woodstock, servant at the under- 
keg[>er's hut at Woodstock. 

Jeokins, Peter, in Mrs. Gaskell's 
Cranford, brother to the Misses 
Deborah and Mattie Jenkins. He 
runs away from home as a boy and 
returns to restore the family fortunes. 
Miss Deborah is a prim old maid, a 
great stickler for form and ceremony 
and a profound admirer of Dr. John- 
son. Miss Mattie is gentle, sweet- 
tempered and a general favorite. 

Jenkins, Winifred, in Smollett's 
novel, Humphrey Cknker, maid to 
Miss Tabitha Bramble. 

Not even the Mala|>ropi8m of Sheridan 
or Didcena is quite aa notously diverting, as 
rich in the unexpected turns, as that of 
Tabitha Bramble and Winifred Jenldns. 
especially Winifred, who remains delightful 
even when deduction ia made of the poor 
and very mechanical fun extracted from the 
parodv of her pietistic phraseology. That 
it could ever have been considered witty to 
■peU "ffrace" "grease," and Bible "byebiU." 
can only be explained by the indiscriminate 
hostility of the earlier assailants of Enthusi- 
asm. — AusTW DoBSON, EighUemh Century 
VignOUs, ii. 140. 

Jenkinflon, Dr., in W. H. Mallock's 
satire, The New Republic (1877), is 
meant as a caricature of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Jowett (1817-1893), Master 
of Baliol College, Oxford, and trans- 
lator of Plato. Dr. Jenkinson 
preaches a latitudinarian sermon 
Barely distinguishable, if at all, from 
out-and-out infidelity, which it is 
said aimoyed Dr. Jowett very much. 

Jenkinson, Epnraim, in Gold- 
smith's Vicar of WakefiM^ a swindler 
who imposes upon Dr. Primrose by 
his venerable appearance, his piety, 
his fluent talk about " cosmogony," 
and his approval of the vicar's pet 
theory concerning monogamy. 

JenkliiBon, Mrs. Montstoart, in 
George Meredith's The Egoist, a 



widow, wealthy, clever and dooii- 
neering, who nales society in the 
county where Sir Willovighby P^tt- 
erne hves. 

Jennico, Basil, in 7%^ Pride ef 
Jennico (1898), a novd by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, a young RnSishnian 
who inherits the castle of ToUend- 
dhal in Bohemia on condition that he 
shall marry none but a woman of 
noble blood. Accident throws in his 
way the Princess Marie Ottilie and 
her waiting maid who have exchanged 
characters in a mad prank, and die 
novel shows how he married the dis- 
guised princess through that lad/s 
stratagem although he had wooed m, 
won we substitute. 

Jenny, subject of a shoft ix)em by 
D. G. Rossetti, an analysis of the 
life and feelings of a courtesan. The 
poem is uttered in the person of one 
who has half accidentally dropped 
again into a momentary oompamon- 
ship, such as had once been too 
familiar with him, and soUloqmzes 
over the poor mercenary beauty who 
has fallen into the unexpected slum- 
ber of pure weariness. 

Jennyn, Matthew, in Geoige 
Ehot's Felix HoU, a lawyer, the 
father of Harold Transome, and hns- 
self secretly married to Mrs. Tran- 
some. 

Jerome, Bdwaidi, hero of Mair 
Wilkins Freeman's novel, Jerome, A 
poor young man with no apparent 
prospects, he promises that he will 
give away to the town poor all his 
wealth if he ever noakes it. Two 
inoredulous rich men, taunted by the 
jibes of the company, declare that if 
within ten years he receives and gives 
away as much as $10,000 they on 
their side will give away to the poor 
one-fourth of their property. Jerome 
comes into a fortune, keeps his 
promise, and the rich men fulnl their 
agreements. 

Jeronimo or Hieronymo, hero of a 
plav of that name by Thomas Kyd, 
and its sequel. The Spanish Trofjedy 
(1507). Ilis verbal peculiarity is to 
addx^ himarif — " Go by, Jeronimo " 
— when things happen awry. _Thi8 
expression caught the fancy of 
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bethan playgoers and was raultitudin- 
ously cancatured by Elizabethan 
playwrights. 

HotUss: Yott wQl not pay for the glassM 
you have bunt? 

Sly: No, not a denier. Go by, Jeronimy, 
go to thy cold bed and warm thee. 

Sbaebsfbars: Taming of tk€ Shrew, 

Inducticn, 

Jen. heroine of a novel of that 
name oy H. Rider Haggard (1887). 
The scene is laid mainly on an ostrich 
farm in the Transvaal during the 
first Boer insurrection in i88o.^ The 
main incident of the story is the 
hackneyed one of two lovers who 
sacrifice their own happiness for the 
sake of a third who has the conven- 
tional right of prior engagement. 
Jess and Captain Niel are doubtless 
actuated by heroic motives in re- 
nouncing each other because Nid is 
afiGanced to Bessie, the baby-faced 
sister of Jess, but a more reasonable 
solution of the same problem has 
been presented by Howells in The 
Rise </ SUas Lapham, 

JesBcay in Shakespeare's Merchant 
cf Venice, the daughter of Shylock, 
who elopes with Lorenzo and carries 
off with her a casket full of money. 
Thus she prompts the agonized crv 
'* My daughter and my ducats! 
whidi may nave suggested to Moli^re 
a remote analogy in Harpagon's 
lament for ks Beaux yeux de ma 
casette, 

Jim, Lord, the title of a novel 
(iQOo) by Joseph Conrad and the 
soSriquet of its hero. 

A young officer in the mercantile 
marine whose coura^ is tempered 
by too much imagination, he momen- 
tarily loses his head in a dire emei:g- 
ency, is cashiered, and seeks to re- 
deem himself and recapture his ideals 
by a career of self-devotion among 
the savages of Malaysia. 

JingtOy Alfred, in Dickens's Pick- 
wick Papers (1836) a swindler of ea^ 
manners, affable address, and abound- 
ing impudence who for a time imposes 
upon the members of the Pickwick 
Club. His conversation is a hurried 
jumble of staccato phrases. Henry 
Irving made a great success of the 



part of Jingle in a dramatization of 
the Piciwick Papers, 

Jiniwio, Mrs., in Dickens's Old 
Curiosity Shop, the mother of Mrs. 
Quilp. 

Tip, in Dickens's Daoid Copper- 
fiM, the pet dog of Dora Spenlow. 

Joan (see Darby). Joan is some- 
times the name of iHmch's wife 
though she is usuallv called Judy. 
Discredited legend tells of a mythical 
Pope Joan, a disused female who is 
said to have reigned as Pope John 
VIII (855-858) and to have died in 
childbirtii during a public procession. 

Joan of Arc (Pr. Jeanne Dare), 
known to histoiy as the Maid of 
Orleans from her chief exploit in 
relieving the city of Orleans of its 
English besiegers May, 1429. She 
crowned Charles VII at Rheims, July 
17, 142Q, and then, her mission ac- 
compUsned, would fain have returned 
to her mother. Charles prevailed on 
her to remain. But now the militant 
girl prophetess, hitherto so strangely 
successful, failed in almost every- 
thing. Only sixteen months after her 
first appearance at Vaucotdeurs to 
announce her mission to Robert de 
Baudricourt she was taken prisoner 
by the English at Compi^gne. On 
May 30» 143 It she was burned at the 
stake as a witch. Her extraordinary 
career and the peculiar combination 
in her of simplicity and shrewdness, 
of fire and gentleness, of the peasant 
eirl with the mystic and tiie saint, 
nave made her a favorite study of 
dramatists, poets and romancers. 
Early English slander portrayed her 
as a termagant sorceress, even Shake- 
if Shakespeare did write the 




tet Part of Henry VI in which she 
appears — reviled her as " a railing 
Hecate." Worse than all her own 
countryman, Voltaire, vilely sland- 
ered her in La PuceUe (written 1738, 
published 1755), the most disgraceful 
poem ever written by a man of 
European influence. Posteritv has 
done her justice. History has aeared 
her name. Her personality, so strong, 

Eure and simple, emeiges from the 
ercest light of criticism without a 
serious blot. Poetry and fiction have 
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supplemented history. The German 
Sduller led the way in his tragedy, 
The Maid of Orleans (Jung -frau 
von Orleans), and a great trans- 
atlantic humorist, Mark Twain, has 
brought up the rear in a historical 
romance, Personal ReccUections of 
Joan of Arc (1896). The American 
feigned that this was an authentic 
memoir written by " the Sieur Louis 
de Conte, her Page and Secretary." 

Joblilies* A nonsense word in- 
vented by Samuel Poote. See Pan- 
jandrum. 

Jocelyn. in Alphonse Lamartine's 
poem of that name, a voun^ student 
of divinity cast out of Pans by the 
Revolution, who takes up his abode 
in a cave. Here he harbors two other 
refugees, one of whom, Laurence, 
turns out to be a girl. He flees from 
temptation, becomes curate of a small 
Alpme village, whither in his old age 
Laurence, now a great lady but weary 
of the penalties of greatness, comes to 
make her last dyinf; confession. 

Jocelyny Rote, m George Mere- 
dith's novel, Eoan Harrington, a high- 
spirited girl, daughter of the kindly 
and sensible Lady Jocelyn. She meets 
Evan in^ Portugal and eventually 
marries him. 

Joe, the Fat Boy, in Charles Dick- 
ens's Pickwick Papers, Mr. Wardle's 
Cage, who could be waked up to duty 
ut invariably went to sleep a^ain. 
" Damn that boy, he's asleep agam! " 
is a favorite expression with Mr. 
Wardle and his mends. Mr. P. G. 
Kitton tells us that the original of this 
character was probably one James 
Budden, whilom landlord of the Red 
Lion Inn in Military Road, Chatham. 

Tohii. Don, in Shakespeare's Much 
Aao About Nothing the bastard 
brother of Don Pedro, Duke of 
Arrs^n — 

He te composed and framed of treachery. 

He trumps up a false accusation 
against Hero on the eve of her mar- 
nage. 

John, Dr., the nickname of Graham 
Bretton, in Charlotte Bronte's novel, 
VOiette, the brilliant physician for 
whom Lucy Snowe cherishes a " one- 



sided friendship " which she describei 
as " half maible, half life,"— indig- 
nantly repelling any accusatioii of 
** warmer feelings." Aooording to the 
autobiographic heroine this paragoa 
was " hanosome, bright-^Mxited and 
sweet-tempered, a curled daziix^ of 
Nature and of Fortune " — possessing 
in short all the graces which had been 
denied herself — " bom a a 
as some are bom conquered.' 



»9 



In VUUtU my mother was the oxipiial of 
MrB. Bretton; eeveral of her expcesaoos an 
given verbatim. I myself, aa I diaoovcred. 
stood for Dr. John. Charlotte Brooti 
admitted this to Mrs. Gaskell, to whom Ae 
wrote: "I was kept waitins longer thaa 
usual for Mr. Smith's opinion of the book 
and I was rather uneasy, for I was aEnal 
he had found me out and was offended.— 
Sir Gborgx Murray Sioth: In iks Earh 
Forties, N. F. CriHc, voL 38. p. 59- 



John, FriaTi in Rabelais's romanoe, 
Pantagruel,Bn underical cleric vrtiose 
gluttony, debauchery and unquendt- 
able high spirits furnish much of the 
fun of the book. When an army from 
Leme pillaged his convent vineyard 
Friar John seized a cross and pum- 
meUed the rogues without mercy, 
beating out their brains, smashing 
their hmbs, cracking their ribs, gash- 
ing their faces, breaking their jaws 
and dislocating their joints (Gorgon- 
tua i, 27). He is an inse^>aiable com- 
panion of Panum in the se8zx:h for 
the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

Throughout the book, he dashes on. 
regardless of every thing in this wOk-M or 
the next. If there is a shipwreck or a skir^ 
mish, Pilar John is foremost in the botle; 
fear is unknown to him; if a joke more thaa 
usually profane is to be uttered. FHar John 
is the spokesman. The swearing, bulmog 

Jhrases are all put in the mouth of Fdar 
ohn. Rabelais loved this lusty friar, this 
mass of lewdness, debauchery, juofaaity. 
and valor. He is the "fine feUow" of the 
book; and the author alwajrs seems in a 
good humor when he makes him talk. — 
For, Qu. Re». 

John, dig, hero of a play (1595) 
of that name by Shakespeare, the 
first of his historical dramas. An 
earlier drama tm the same subject, 
The Pageant of King John, by Bishop 
Bale (supposed to be written in tiiB 
reign of Edward VI), was bitteii^ 
and even bratally polemic in its anti- 
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popery bias. Shakespeare's play is 
founded upon The TroubUsame Reign 
cf King John (1591), which is some- 
soxnetimes attributed to him, but in 
the later version he has toned down 
or rejected all that could be offensive 
to Catholics* 

So long as John Is the impersonator of 
Bngland. of defiance to the foreigner, and 
raporitlon to the Pope, so long is he a hero. 
aviX he is bold outside only, only, politically: 
Inside, morally, he is a coward, sneak ana 
•IcunlL See how his nature comes out in the 
hints for the murder of Arthur, his tuminj{ 
on Hubert whra he thinks the murder will 
bring evil to himself, and his imploring 
Paulconbridge to deny it. — P. J. Fusmivall, 
editor, Tk* LtoPold Shakesptare* 

Johnstone, Chxittie, in Charles 
Reade's novel of that name (1855), a 
female vender of fish in Newcastle, 
England, whose native refinement, 
brightness and generous impulses end 
in her capture of an artist, Charles 
Gatty, alter having captivated a 
peer — ^Viscount Ibsden. 

Jones, Tom, hero of a novel by 
Henry Fielding, The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling (1749), whose 
character is meant to be r^resenta- 
tive of the typical young Englishman 
of the period, a generous, good- 
natured, free-Uving youth, pr^gal 
and profligate, hatmg only lies and 
hypocrisy, honest and truthful in his 
ordinary habit but with no sensitive 
scruples of conscience in accepting 
anything that was offered ^^im in ^e 
way of pleastuie or profit, however 
tainted m origin or degraded by 
association. 

I cannot say that I think Mr. Jones a 
virtuous character; I cannot say but that 
I think Fielding's evident lildng and admira- 
tion for Mr. Jones show that the great 
humorist's moral sense was blunted by his 
life, and that here in art and ethics there is 
a great error. . . . A hero with a flawed 
reputation, a hero si>onginff for a guinea, a 
hero who cannot pay his landlady, and is 
obliged to let his honor out to hire, u absurd, 
and his claim to heroic rank untenable."-— 
Tbacsbray. 

Jos6| Don, in Byron's Don Juan, 
the husband of Dona Inez and father 
of Juan. 

josians. Lady, herc»ne of \^ctor 
Hugo's historical romance, The Man 
Who Laughs (Ft. V Homme ^t Rit, 



1869). A nattu^ child of James II 
of England whom the King had made 
a du(£ess in her cradle and betrothed 
(with the additional stimulus of a 
magnificent dowry) to Lord David 
Dirry Moir. At the age of 25 she 
still spumed the matrimonial yoke, 
not from coldness of temperament 
but from mingled pride and love of 
freedom. 

Bold yet inaccessible, " a possible 
Astarte m a real Diana," Josiana had 
sounded every depth but fallen into 
none. Everything about her was 
two-fold. She had one eye blue, the 
other black. Light and darkness, 
pxid and evil, love and hate, mingled 
m her very looks. Lovers she had 
none in the flesh, yet she was not 
chaste of spirit. She possessed every 
virtue without any innocence. Men 
she disdained; she yearned for a god 
or a monster, f'ailing the ^>d, 
accident threw in her way the alterna- 
tive of her dreams. This modem 
Titania fell in love with Gwynplaine 
(S'V.). 

Josselyn, hero of George Du 
Maurier^ novel, ITte MarHan, a bril- 
liant youth who comes under the 
influence of the invisible Egeria, a 
visitor from Mars, and dwinmes iuto 
a vague abstraction. ^ • 

Jouaire, Abbess of, the name of a 
drama b^ Emest Renan (1888), and 
the semi-official title of its heroine, 
Julie de Saint Florent. She is in love 
with the Marquis d'Arcy, who loves 
her. In the dark hours of the French 
Revolution both are condemned to 
the guillotine. Left alone in their 
last moments, natural impulses over- 
master conventional canons. JuUe 
succumbs to the arguments of the 
marquis that the laws of chastity 
which they have hithorto respected 
are no longer binding. Those laws 
were invented merely for the sake 
of future generations. As no future, 
no marriage, no family, no children 
exist for these lovers there is nothing 
to stand in the way of the closest 
union. " Assigned to a most immi- 
nent death we are free; the laws es- 
tablished in view of the necessities of 
a durable society exist no longer for 
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us. Very soon we shall be in the 
alMolute of truth, which knows 
neither time nor place. Let us antici- 
pate the hours, dear Julie." The 
lovers pass to the death cart radiant 
with a perfect happiness which seems 
to them a foretaste of heaven. But, 
at the very last, he alone is sent to 
death while she is spared. In an 
agony of despair she attempts her 
lue but fails. She lives to become a 
mother, and in after years the wife 
of the young nobleman who had 
snatched her &om death. 

Jourdainy Monsieur^ the principal 
character in Moli^re's comedy, Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme (1670). An 
elderly tradesman, ill-educated and 
ill-br^, who has suddenly apquired 
mat wealth, he is filled with the 
desire to educate himself in accord- 
ance with his new station in life. So 
he hires an entire corps of professors. 
Dancing master, fencmg master, pro- 
fessor of music, etc., all play upon 
his vanity and help to expose his 
follies and his weaknesses to the 
audience. M. Jourdain is particu- 
larly astonished to learn from his 
professor of philosophy that for forty 
years he has been speaking prose 
without knowing it. 

Joyce, in Mrs. Oliphant's novel of 
that name (1888), is a gracious figure, 
gentle-bom and peasant-bred, ctd- 
tured through her natural attraction 
for whatever is noble, and sympa- 
thetic as she would not have been by 
a more artificial training. 

Juan, Don, the arch libertine of 
European literature, whose popu- 
larity is second only to that of Faust, 
the arch sceptic. His legend has a 
remote basis in fact. i>on Juan 
Tenorio, member of an illustrious 
Seville family in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Idlled Commander UUoa after 
seducing his daughter Giralda. A 
statue of Ulloa placed above his 
tomb in the convent of St. Francis 
was destroyed by an incendiary. The 
monks, suspecting the Don, are said 
to have lured him into the convent 
and killed him. They encouraged or 
connived at the wild stories which 
crystallized around the memory of 



the prodigal. These first took litency 
shape in a drama by Tirso de McGno 
(Gabriel Tellez, 1626) entitled Ee 
Burlador de Seville y d Qnwidedo de 
piedra {The Blasphemer of Senile or 
the Stone Guest). We are here sfaoiwn 
how the sensual excesses of Don Juan 
so undermined his faith in God or 
devil that he brazenly visited the 
commander's tomb and invited his 
statue to sup with him. ^ The statue 
accepts, keeps the appointment and 
in return bids Don Jnan sixp with 
TiiTTi on tiie morrow, when the Don 
appears at the rendezvous, the statue 
seizes him by the hand, and amidst 
thunderings and flashes of lightning, 
the earth opens and swallows him up. 

The story passed into Italy, was 
dramatized at Naples by Ono&eo 
Giliberti (1652), appeared in Ftanoe 
(1658) in a translation of GiHberti's 
drama, and definitely assumed its 
place among the great masterpieoes 
of literature when Moli^re produoed 
his Festin de Pierre (1665). In 
Moli^'s hands Don Juan becomes 
the type of the hardened and ine- 
claimable yet brilliant and fascinating 
libertine, the literary ancestor of afl 
the modem race ot seducers froo 
Lothario to Lovelace. His own ser- 
vant Sganarelle describes him as 
" the wickedest man that ever trod 
this earth — a madman, a dog, a devil, 
a Ttu'k — a heretic fearing neither 
heaven, nor saint, nor God, nor hob- 
goblin, spending his life like a mete 
bmte-beast, a hog of Epicurus, a 
regular Sardanapalus." Nevertheless 
Juan's high courage, his gallant bear- 
mg, his light-hearted grace make one 
almost forget the wickedness which 
is so constantly and steadily pursued 
that it excites a bastard admiratiaD. 

From the dramatic stage the char- 
acter passed to the raeratic in Mo- 
zart's Don Giovanni (1787). Byroa 
took the name but not the legend for 
his own Don Juan ($.v.) a very differ- 
ent character. Very different also is 
the hero of Browning's Fifine at ike 
Fair {q.v.). 

Juaiiy DoOi titular hero of a satirical 
and narrative poem by Lord Byroo, 
in sixteen cantos. Cantos i uul 2 
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were fmblisbed in 1819, Canto« 3, 4 
and 5 in 1821, Cantos 6, 7, 8 and 9» 
10, II and 12, 13, 14 at different 
dates in 1823, and Cantos 15 and 16 
in 1824. 

Byron's Don Juan has little in 
common with the Don Juan of legend 
except the name. He is a young 
Spanish grandee, who having been 
seduced into an amour with a married 
woman older than himself, is obliged 
to flee from her husband. His ^p 
founders at sea and he is cast upon 
a little island in the iCgean. Here 
he is succor^l by Haidee, a Greek 
girl with whom he falls in love. Their 
union is celebrated by splendid fes- 
tivities, in the midst of which Lam- 
bro, the pirate-father of Haidee, who 
had been given up for dead, suddenly 
reappears. Juan is disarmed, carried 
to Constantinople and sold for a 
slave. His purchaser is the Sultana, 
Gulbayez, who introduces him, dis- 
guised, into the seragHo (see DuDu). 
Afterwards he escapes, arrives before 
the city of Ismail, then besi^ied bv 
the Russians, distinguishes himself 
in the storming of that place and is 
sent as special messenger to convey 
the news to the Empress Catherine. 
He rises so fsur in the favor of the 
Court of St. Petersbuig that he is 
appointed ambassador to England. 
The poem abruptly ends with a num- 
ber of satirical pictures of life and 
society in the latter country. 

JqmI, titular hero of a poem by 
Geox|« Eliot (1874) founded on the 
Old Testament story of the son of 
Lamech and Adah who invented the 
" harp and organ." 

Tubal invents the lyre, teaches his 
tribe how to use it, and then wanders 
away in quest of new musical insoira- 
tion. Returning, an old man, he finds 
the people celebrating his anniversary 
and glorif^ong his name, but when he 
decides himself they* treat him as a 
lunatic and cast him out into the 
desert. 

The immortal name of Tubal filled the aky 
While Jttbal, lonely, laia him down to die. 

Jade the Obscure, the familiar 
nickmune of the hero of Thomas 



Hardy's novel, Jude the Obscure. An 
orphan brought up by his great aimt 
Miss Pawley, he assists her in her 
bakery and then becomes apprentice 
to a stonemason, dreaming dreams, 
meanwhile, of college and a great 
career. His life is wrecked by an 
entanglement with Arabella Donn 
who tra^ him into mismated matri- 
monv. The girl he loves, Sue Bride- 
head, marries the village schoolmaster 
but leaves him for Jude. When bot^ 
get a divorce Sue objects to a legal 
tie. The couple have two child^ 
of their own and with them bring up 
the morbid sensitive son of Jude^ 
first marriage who ends by hanging 
himself after murdering the other 
offspring. Sue remorsemlly returns 
to her schoolmaster and Jude to 
Arabella. Jude dies in an effort to 
reach Sue again. 

Julia, in Shakespeare's Two Gentle- 
men of Verona (1594), a young 
woman who disuses herself as a 
page, accompames Proteus on a 
journey, and so wins back that 
recreant lover. 

Here firrt Shakespeare record* the tender 
and passionate history of a woman's heart, 
and the adtrentores to which love may 
prompt her. Julia (who is like a crayon 
sketch of Juliet, oonceiyed in a way suitable 
to comedy instead of tragedy) is the first of 
that charming group of children of Shake- 
speare's imagination which Includes Viola. 
Portia. Rosafind and Imogen — women who 
assume, under some constraint of fortune, 
the disguise of male attire, and who while 
submittmg to their transformation forfeit 
none of the grace, the modesty, the sensitive 
deUcacv, or the pretty wilfulness of their 
sex.— S. Dowdbn: Shakespear€ Primer, 

Julia, a more or less im^rinary 
sweetheart whom the Rev. Robert 
Herrick (15^1-1674) addressed or 
alluded to in amatory poems so 
decidedly underical in tone that 
Cromwdl in 1648 ejected him from 
his church living, thus reducing him 
to the grade of Robert Herrick, Esq. 

Mr. Gosse assures us that Julia really 
walked the earth and even gives us some de- 
tails of her mundane pilgrimage ; other 
critics smile and shake their heads and 
doubt. It matters not. she lives and will 
continue to live when we who dispute the 
matter lie voiceless in our graves. The 
essence of her personality lingers on every 
page where Henick sings of h^. His verve 
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b heavy with her ipicv perftunee, gUtterlng 
with her many colona jewels, lustnmi with 
the shimmer of her silken petticoats. — 
Agnbs Rsppukr: Points cf Vtew: Sm^k 
Lo9t Songs (1891). 

Ttiliay heroine of The Hunchback 
(1033), a drama by Sheridan Knowles. 
The scene is laid in the time of Charles 
I. Julia, brought up as the ward of a 
hunchback named Master Walter, in 
unsophisticated ignorance of her own 
orifiin and of the world at large, falls 
in love witii and engages herself to 
Sir Thomas Clifford. A season of 
fashionable frivolity in London turns 
her head, she breaks with Sir Thomas 
and is affianced to a young man who 
poses as the Earl of Rochdale. Sir 
Tliomas loses his fortune and becomes 
the humble dependent of the EarL 
He appears on the appointed inar- 
riage day to announce the coming of 
Ms master. Julia breaks down and 
aimounces that it is he whom she 
had always loved. Then the hunch- 
back appears and discloses that he is 
the true Barl of Rochdale, the father 
of Julia, azKl the secret mover of an 
elaborate plot to recall her to the 
right path. 

Juliant one of the two interlocutors 
in Shelley's poem, Julian and Mad- 
dalo. He stands for Shelley himself 
— as Maddalo stands for Bvron. 

Juliant Count, semi-mythical hero 
of a leg^d which has been versified 
in Scott's Vision of Dan Roderick, 
Southey's Don Roderick, and Walter 
Savage Landor's Count Julian. He 
was one of the principal lieutenants 
of Roderick the Goth (q»v.), but when 
that prince violated his daughter 
Plorinda or Cava, Julian aUied nim- 
sdif with Musca, the Caliph's lieu- 
tenant in Africa, and countenanced 



the invasion of Sprain by a body d 
Saracens and Africans, commanded 
by Taiik, from whom Jebri Tank, 
Tarik's Rock— that is, Gibraltax^-is 
said to have been named. The iasne 
was the defeat and death of Rodendc 
and the Moorish occupation of S|nxn. 
A Spaniard, according to Cervantes, 
may call his dog,[but not his daughter, 
Plorinda. 

Juliana, heroine of John Tobin's 
comedy, The Honeymoon, See 
Aranza, Dukb of. 

Julie, heroine of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau's sentimental xximance, 
Julie ou la Nouoelle HSoise (1760}, 
who was drawn from an actual name 
of his own, the Countess d'Houdetot. 
Rousseau himself, under the name 
of Saint Preuz, figures as the modem 
Abelard, in love with his pufnlt but 
too honorable to play the part of 
Abelard. His highbcm pufm loves 
him in return, but th^are parted 
and she marries M. de Wolmart ^ffho 
is better suited to her in rank and 
wealth. Later the lover is invited 
to return and he lives with the mar- 
ried couple in Arcadian sin^)]icity 
and innocence. See Saint Psbuz. 

Juliette, in George Sand's mmanoe, 
Leime Leoni (1835), an infatuated 
young girl who f ^ows over Europe 
the most faithless, unscrupulous and 
ignoble, but also the most irresistible 
of charmers. 

It Is Bamm Liseawi, wHh the Incsrtfafa 

fiddeneis of Naaon attribated to a men; 
and as In the Abb6 Pr6voet's etorr the 
touching element is the devotion and con- 
stancy of the injured Deogrienx. ao In 
Leon* Leoni we are invited to feel for the 
too doaely clinging JuUette who is dragged 
through the mire ol a passion which ihe 

wnnsmahie 



curses and which 
outrage. — ^Hbnrt Jambs, 



Kaled, in Byron's poem, Lara 

(1814), a boy page in attendance on 

the nero. When the latter is slain 

by an arrow it turns out that the page 

was a girl in male disguise: 

He saw the head his breast would still 

sustain, 
Roll down like earth to earth upon the plain; 
He did not dash himself thereby, nor tear 



The glossy tendrils of his raven hair. 

But strove to stand and gase. but re^ed and 

feU, 
Scarce breathing more than that he loved so 

well. 
Than that As lovedl OhI never yet beneath 
The breast of man such trusty k>ve may 

breathe I 
That trying moment hath at once revealed 
The secret long and yet but half concealed; 
In baring to revive that lifeless breast. 



__. bIi • root of BDodneM 

J^ him, but on tha taiimct uid ontU deeply 
■timd ha ii tinaome, iwdantle. — '- ~ 

■■lientliur . . . A.' ' 

not all thcae, perhapa _. 

nod fala liaiag eTobrowi, and h[a cracldns 
fioser jointa irould hava bam provocH.tioa 
*" ' — MArmnf Amjqiji: Bitayt in 



Ita Eriat iS«m«d endsd, but the aai con- 

Teaaed; 
And Ilia rstnnied, — and Ealed Celt no 

Wliat Dov to har wu Womanhood or Fanu? 
Lara,Cuitoll,L,iiSi. 

g«<f.h.«, Alexli, in Tdatoy's 
novel, Atma Karinina [1869), the 
unloved busbAod of the hercuoc 
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Eartidiia, Aaiu, heroine and title 
of & novel by Count Lyof Tolstoy 

i[8<59, English translation 1886). 
L Russian noblewoman, young and 
beautiful and emotional, she is mar- 
ried to a man much older than herself. 
Count Vronsky. a jtmn^ officer c^ 
Gupeifidal brilliancy, falls in love with 
her and she with Imn, and the story 
deals with her stTuggles aj^inst temp- 
tatioa, her eventual yielding, her 
raptures, her terrors, ho' despair and 
pnal suidde. 



AKi) , was evidently drawn from Fran- 
cois Chopin, with whom the authoress 
Uved for eight yeais. 
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Sirantfi Medical Experience of Kar- 



dl the miracle to his teacher Ahib. 
He strives to display no more than a 
scientific interest in the story as a 

! case of mistaken trance, yet his 
imagination is haimted by the mental 
trai^guration of the man who in 

iwn belief has brought bade into 
eyes that have looked upon 
eternity, and he cannot repress a 
mystenoua awe at the bare posability 
of the truth of the story. 

Keeldar, Shlriey, the heroine of 
Charlotte Bronte's novel, Shirley 
(1S49), a young woman of free and 
independent spirit, loving nature, 
hating sha"is and conventions, join- 
ing feminine wilfulness to a will- 
power more than masculine. 

The heiolna la Bmllr BronU u iha ml^t 
have been if the flreat god Wonich MO 
Inapina day dreaou had (1t«i her wealth 
and health. One might at readily fancy the 
fortaaea of a atormy aea petrel in a parrot 'a 

eded agt. Shirley cannot live with Jane 
Te. — AHmuw Lang: Good Words, vol. 

Edumt, hero c^ an tsiental l^end 
which Southey baa versified in his 
epic poem, The Curse of Kekama 
(1809;. Mighty lord of earth and 
heaven, he claimed dominion also 
over hell but was punished for his 
presumption by being condemned to 
'■ the immortality of death," and in 
this state to become the fourth sup- 
porter of the throne of Yamen the 
Mahommedan Pluto. See Laddxlad. 

EenneOi of Scodand, in Scott's 
romance of the Crusades, T/ie Talis- 
man, the name assumed by David, 
Earl of Huntington, when as an ob- 
scure adventurer he enters the service 
of Richard Cceur de Lion in Palestine. 
He is also known as the Kn^ht of the 
Sleeping Leopard from the device on 
his ahiud. Tliough in the opening 
chapter he ^hts bravely ^^inst 
Saladin (di^uised as SheerkohQ and 
later ^gnalizes himself in a secret 
mission to the hennit Theodorick, he 
falls a victim to a practical jest played 
by Queen Berengaria, is surrend««d 
to Saladin by Richaid, returns dis- 
guised as the mute Nubian slave 
Zohauk, a present from Saladin, saves 
Richard's life from the dagger of an 
assassin, successfully champions hiq 
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master's cause in a trial by combat 
with the traitor Comade of Mont- 
serrat, and being acclaimed under his 
true name becomes the avowed suitor 
of Edith of Plantagenet whom he had 
ever loved. 

Kent, Sari of, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, King Lear, is banished by 
Lear for remonstrating against his 
treatment of Cordelia, but under the 
guise of Caius, a servant, follows the 
King in his misfortunes and brinf[s 
about the meeting with Corddia m 
the final sceng. 

Kent ii perhaps the nearest to perfect 
ffoodness in Shakespeare's characters, and 
yet the most individualised. There is an 
extraordinary charm in his bluntness, whl^ 
is that only of a nobleman ariring from a 
contempt of overstndned courtesy and com- 
bined with easy placability where goodness 
of heart is apparent. — Colbrxogb. 

Kenwigs, Mr. and Mrs., in Dick- 
ens's Nichoku Nickleby, an ivory 
turner and his wife who for various 
reasons looked upon themselves as 
highly genteel and were generally 
looked up to as desirable acquaint- 
ances. Their daughters were pupils 
of Nicholas NiddeBy. 

Kenyon, in Hawthorne's Marble 
Faun, a New England sculptor resi- 
dent in Rome where he fallis in love 
with Hilda. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Akeri Allen, whose first 
husband was Paul Akers, furnished this note 
to the correspondents* column of the New 
York Sun in November, 1891: "While it 
is true that W. W. Story's statue of Cleo- 
patra is mentioned in the MarbU Faun, it 
Is also true that the Pearl Diver and the 
grand calm head oi Milton commented on 
at some len^h In the dialogue between 
Miriam and Kenyon in his studio were not 
works of Story but of the late Paul Akers. a 
X>ersonal friend of Hawthorne in Rome, a 
native of the same state and an artist in 
whose studio Hawthorne often passed a 
social hour. In his preface to the MarbU 
Faun Hawthorne expressly speaks of Mr. 
Akers and credits these marbles to him. In 
the text of the romance the personal descrip- 
tion of Kenyon is a portrait of Mr. Akers. 

Kerouec, Alain de. Marquis de 
Rochebriante. The principal char- 
acter in Bulwer-Ljrtton's novel, The 
Parisians, a young aristocrat bred in 
the great traditions of his house who 
cannot fraternize with the flippant 
jeunesse darSe of the metropolis. 
Although impoverished by his fawer's 



extravagance he never dreams of 
selling his chateau or going to work 
for a living. What he does do is to 
marry^ the daughter of a great 
financier. 

KeybeTj Connj, a nicTmame whidi 
Henry Fielding applied to Colley 
Gibber in The Author's Farce (1731). 
A burlesque of Pamela entitled An 
Apology for the Life of Mrs. Skamda 
Andrews (1741), whose pretended 
author is "Mr. Conny Keybcr," is 
attributed to Fielding, and the attri- 
bution is all the more plausible be- 
cause at that date it would seem 
that Fielding believed Gibber to be 
the author of Pamela (see Dobsoa's 
Samuel Richardson, pp. 4^45). 

KUlin^ortfafOriginallyKemlwortfa, 
a town m Gonnecticut founded 1665 
which is probably the scene of Long- 
fellow's poem, The Birds of KiJU^mf 
worth. 

I found among his x»pers m newspaper 
cutting — a report of a debate in the Con- 
necticut legislature upon a bill offeriiK a 
bounty upon the heads of birds believed to 
be injurious to the farmers, in which ddiate 
a member from Killingworth took part. The 
name may have taken his fancy and upon 
tUs slight hint he may have built up his 
story. — Samukl Longpbllow: Amtricam 
Not4s and Queries, ▼, 19B. 

Kilmansegg, Miss, heroine of 

Thomas Hood's satirical poem« Miss 

KUmansefg and her Golden Leg, an 

heiress with great expectations and 

with an artificial leg ot solid gold. 

Who can forget her auaplclons pedigree, 
her birth, christening and childhood, her 
accident, her precious leg, her fancy baD. 
her marriage a la mods, followed in swiffc 
succession by the Hogarthian pictures of 
her misery and death. — ^B. C. SmntAK: 
Vidoriau Poets, p. 80. 

Kim, the nickname of Kimball 
O'Hara, hero of Kipling's novel Kim 
(1901), a precocious little vagabond 
of Irish parentage, orphaned when a 
baby and left to shift for himself in 
the depths of the native quarter of 
Lahore. He meets a Thibetan priest, 
Tesleo Lama, who is seeking the All- 
healing River of the Arrows or Stream 
of Immortality, becomes his disciple, 
and loams through India in his com- 
pany. Bventuallv Kim is recognised, 
reclaimed and adopted by the Irish 
regiment to which his father belonged. 
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His apprenticeship to the secret ser- 
vice gives him unique insight into the 
shady walks of Anglo-In£an life. 

Kmg of the Mountains, hero of 
a novel by Edmond About (1856) 
exposing the brigandage and malad- 
ministration of modem Greece. The 
narrative is placed in the hands of a 
young German, who with two ladies, 
the wife and daughter of a London 
banker, are represented as falling into 
the hands of the kin^of the mountains 
— a brigand named Hadji Stauros. 

Kirkwood, Maurice, in O. W. 
Holmes's novel, A Mortal Antipathy 
(1885), a voung man of good presence 
and good family, sufferine from a 
singular malady. As a child he had 
h&aa. dropped from the arms of a girl 
cousin. Ever after, the presence of a 
beautiful woman caused a violent de- 
rangement of the heart's action and 
endangers life. He cherishes the 
hope that as like cures like some 
lovely woman may lift the curse from 
his life. His hope is justified. 

Elite, Sergeant, in Parouhar's com- 
edy. The Recruiting Ojicer (1706). 
By sheer audadtv and vulgar 
aplomb he coaxes, wheedles or bulfies 
recruits into the army. Thoroughly 
frank in self-understanding and sdf- 
description he says of his own char- 
acteristics — "the whole sum is: cant- 
iagi lying, impudence, pimping, bully- 
ing,swearing,drinking,andahalberd." 

Ajtty, the name under which 
Matthew Prior celebrated Catherine 
Hyde (1700-1777), who in 1720 mar- 
riid the third Duke of Queensbury and 
is also famousas the patxx>n of Gay and 
Swift. Shewashigh-spiritedandwhim- 
sical — a spoiled diild, a beauty and a 
wit at odos with the tyrannous conven- 
tions of her time— but her character 
was unblemished. Bolingbroke called 
her LaSingularitS. Walpole ^ke of 
her frankly as " an out-pensioner of 
Bedlam." Yet four years before her 
death her still triumphant charms 
extorted from this most jpersistent of 
her detracton the following amende: 

To fluay a KLHy, Low his ear 

Wai for 4 day ««&««. 
Bvt Prior's Kitty, ever fair 

ObtaiQed it for an age! 



Klesmer, Herr, in George Eliot's 
Daniel Deranda (1876), a German 
musician, poor and proud and of 
high ideals, who teaches Gwendoleth 
Harleth and incidentally seeks to 
convert her to the doctnne of hard 
work and self-sacrifice. 

Knight, Henxvy the second lover of 
Blfrida in Haray's novel, A Pair of 
Blue Eyes (1873). He is an author, 
inclined to Quixotry and even prig- 
gishness, a httle stilted and some- 
thing of a purist in his notions about 
women. 

Kniffht la a senuine maa« and it Ifl not his 
f anit if he is uninteresting in proportion as 
he is literary. Since Pendennis and War- 
rington, many personages of our calling 
have figured in fiction, and they have nearly 
all been bores; and some blight of tiresome- 
ness seems in novels to fall upon a class who 
in life are so delightful. It is to be said of 
Knight, that he is something more than the 
conventional literary man of fiction; but he 
at no time gives us the sense of entire pro- 
jection from the author's mind that Steimen 
smith does, and that, in a vastly more 
triumphant way, Blfrida does. He remains 
more or less dependent, more evidently a 
creature of the plot; but he very imaginably 
serves as the object of Blfrida's adoring love, 
after her heart has helplessly wandered 
from its first ignorant choice. — W. D. 
HowxLLS In Atlantic MontUy, October, 1873. 

Knight of the Burning Pestle^ a 

title assumed by the hero of a bur- 
lesque of that name (161 1) by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Like Dcm Quix- 
ote, which was translated in 1612, the 
satire is aimed at t^e exaggerations 
and affectations of the tales of chiv- 
alry. In a play within a play Ralph, 
a grocer's boy, sallies out in quest of 
adventures. " Hence my blue 
apron! " he cries. " Yet in remem- 
brance of my former trade, upon my 
shield shall be portrayed a burning 
pestle, and I will be called the iCnight 
of the Burning Pestle." 

SIrook, Mr., in Dickens's Bleak 
House, the drunken proprietor of a 
rag and bone shop, who died under 
circumstances that suggested spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Kunigonde, in German legend the 
Lady <x the Kynast, and in French 
annals the heroine of the stor^ oi 
The Glooe, which Schiller has versified. 
See LoRGB, Db. 
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of Brittany, he received his surname 
from having been stolen in infancy 
by Vivian, me Lady of the Lake, who 
brought him up in her own palace 
until he was about eighteen, and then 
took him to the court of King Arthur 
to be knighted. He won for himself 
the reputation of being the greatest 
warrior and the most accomplished 
Ejught of the Rotmd Table. The one 
blot upon his name was his adulterous 
passion for Queen Guinevere, which 
not only brought misery into his own 
life, but according to Tennyson was 
eventuallv the cause of the death of 
King Arthur and the breaking up of 
the Round Table. 

TennjTson has taken the traditions 
in regard to Lancelot and infused 
into uiem a depth of meaning quite 
out of the reach of the old ronmncers. 
He has given us no grander concep- 
tion than that of the erring knight m 
the Idylls of the King. 

The moment this strong, sad, tender, 
heroic figure comes upon the scene the whole 
atmosphere is changed. He is the embodi- 
ment of truth itself warped into falsehood, 
honor itself turned into dishonor. We have 
no glimpse of Lancdot in the first triumph 
and feverish exultation of his sin. He hJu 
found it all out, its enormity of evil, its 
bitterness, its growing and gathering mesh 
of falsehoods, its kindred with everything 
that is most opposed to all the impulses en 
his nature, before he becomes known to us. 
It is a bondage which he cannot break. 
Were he even strong enough to break it, his 
loyalty to Guinevere could not brook that 
he should be the first to suggest such a 
severance. He is her slave to do her will, 
in that ^[reat wondering shame and pity 
which amid all his love he has for the woman 
who has yielded to him. Never from him 
can the word of parting come. His honor 
is rooted in dishonor, his faith unfaithful is 
beyond the touch of change. He moves 
about that court where every man suspects 
him but Arthur, his face marred and his 
spirit veiled by the shadow of his sin, in 
everirthing but this spotless as Arthur's 
self, the soul of knightly nobleness and grace. 
— Blackwood's Magawine. 

Langeais, The Duchess of. heroine 
of Honor^ de Balzac's novel of that 
name. Montriveau, a man mature 
in all save knowledge of the world 
and of women, is suddenly thrown 
into dangerous intimacy with the 
Duchesse de Langeais, whose luxuri- 
ous leisure tempts her to practise all 
her arts of seduction, but whose 



native coldness protects her against 
the moral dangers of such a 



Gradually they change 
Duchess against her wm is drawn 



the 
into 
had 




a real love, but Montriveaa 
learned her true character and 
trives a terrible reven^ The 
of the character is said to have 
Balzac's quondam friend* The 
ess de Castries. 

T#«nghiim, Bdwaid, in Mrs. 
phry Ward's novel, Robert 
an Oxford tutor whose 
qualities of head and heart are 
tralized and rendered almost 
by morbid shyness, introspection 
indecision. Mark Pattison (see 
saubon) has been suggested as 
original of this character, but 
Ward explained in a subsequent 
introduction that it was drawn from 
her conception of Amiel, whose Jour- 
nal she had recently tran^ted. 



and 
Ca- 
the 



Langham owes his being entirdy to the 
fact that in 1885 I had published a traa»- 
lation of Amiel's ''Journal Inttme.** Sane 
of the phrases in the description of Laagliam 
are taken or paraphrased from the ** Joonial 
Intime." And yet, of course. ^^**g*''»— » is 
no more Amid than Grey is T. EL Qmea. as 
soon as he enters the little world of the 
novel. — Mks. Huuphrt Wabd la i£«. 
Clur§*s Magatin*. 

Languish, Lydia, In Tkfi Rwals, a 
comedy (1775) by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, a beautiful heiress, ths 
object of the titular rivalry between 
Bob Acres and '' Ensign Beverley.*' 
She is a gushing and romantic young 
lady, full of high-flown fancies bor- 
rowed from the current heroines of 
fiction, and with an unhealthy imagi- 
nation that despises the robust com- 
monplace of life and seeks to be wooed 
and won in some novel and startling 
fashion. Knowing this, QsLptain 
Absolute assumes the name of Ensign 
Beverley in order to court her in the 
manner she desires. With his revela- 
tion of himself in his true character 
everjrthing ends happilv. 

Laon, hero of Shelle3r's jnvenile 
poem, TTie Revolt of Iskum (1817). 
An enthusiast for civil and rdigious 
liberty, he inculcates with his own 
principles the beautiful and high- 
spirited Cythna, who nnoonventiofi- 
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ally surrenders herself to him. 0th- 
man the tyrant seizes Cythna for 
bis harem, she escapes, finds Laon 
bound to the stake andperishes with 
bim by her own wish. The poem was 
originally published under the title 
Laon and Cytknat and in this first 
edition Shelley made hero and heroine 
brother and sister, "not," says 
Symonds, "because he believed in 
the desirability of incest, but because 
be wished to throw a glove down to 
society and to attack tbe intolerance 
of custom in its stronghold." 

Lafduun, Irene, in The Rise of Silas 
Lapham (see below), daughter of 
Silas. Beautiful and intelligent, she 
is sensitive about the plebeian ways 
of 1^ parents, but bears her troubles 
in ^ence and is equally undemonstra- 
tive and sdf-saoificmg when Tom 
Corey whom she loves, declares his 
passion for her sister. 

Laphain, SilaSythe principal char- 
acter in W. D. HoweUs' novel, The 
Rise of Silas Lapham (1885). 

His tng hairy fist, his ease in his 
shirtsleeve, his boastful belief in 
himself, his greed, his coarseness, his 
mixture of ignorance and shrewdness, 
his queer glimmerings of sensitiveness 
not onlv to the cbJI of conscience but 
to the nner issues of honor, make him 
a typical sdf-made American sprung 
from obscurity — as Balzac's Caesar 



Birotteau is a typical Frenchman of 
like origin. Each also is a business 
man whom success floats to the crest 
of the wave only to let him be over- 
whelmed by disaster, and each — 
broken, beaten, bankrupt — develops 
in his feebleness a moral strength he 
had not kaovm in his days of power. 

Silas Lapham !■ one of the sreat tritimphs 
of modem fiction. He Is a tsrpe, and yet he 
ia intensively indiyidual. John T. Ray- 
mond, who penoaskted Colonel Sellers all 
over the United States for several seasons, 
once told me that there was scarcely a town 
In which some man did not introduce him- 
self to the comedian as the original of Sellers, 
saying. "Didn't Mark ever tell you? Well. 
he took Sellers from met" And there is 
•caroely a town in New England or in that 
part of the Middle West which was settled 
from New England in which there is not 
more than one man who might daim to 
be tbe original of Silas Lapham. Strong, 
i«ntle, piffling, pertinacious, bragging tm- 



consciously, scrunulous with the scrapn- 
lousness of the New England conscience, 

grovindal. limited in his ideas, and yet not 
ostile to the light in so far as he can per* 
cdve it, Silas Lapham is an American type 
which has never oefore been so boldly pre- 
sented.^-BRAMDBR Mattbsws: London Sai» 
urdcy 



Laputa, in GuUufer's Travels (1726)^ 
a flying island inhabited by sdentinc 

auacks so immersed in their own 
loughts that attendants called Flap- 
pers ?rere appointed to strike them 
with blown bladders on the mouth 
and ears to bring them back to a 
realization of the world around them. 
Lara, hero and title of a narrative 
poem by Lord Byron (1814). A 
chief, long absent from his own do- 
main, he returns unheralded, accom- 
panied by a single page. The mystery 
that surrounds him is increased by 
his proud isolation, his weariness of 
the world, his scowling contempt for 
his fellow-men, his aloofness from the 
very people with whom he associates. 

Bom of high lineage, linked in high com- 
mand. 
He mingled with the Magnates of his land; 
Joined the carousals of the great and gay. 
And saw them smile or sigh their hours 

away; 
But still he only saw, and did not share. 
The common sdeasure or the general care. 

At a banquet given by his neighbor. 
Lord Otho, a stem stranger. Sir 
Ezzelin, accuses him of being — ^what 
or whom? The words Ezzelin would 
have spoken are stopped in mid flow. 
A duel is arranged for — but Ezzelin 
is never seen again. Lara is subse- 
quently slain in heading a rebellion. 
His page Kaled turns out to be a girl 
in boy's clothes, and dies of a broken 
heart. It is hinted that on the eve 
of the appointed dud with Ezzelin 
a peasant had witnessed the conceal- 
ment of a body. The reader is left 
to his own inferences. Was Lara 
none other than Conrad the Corsair? 
Was Kaled, Gulnare? Was it Lara 
or Kaled who had gotten rid of Ezze- 
lin? Any of these surmises will fit 
the given facts. 

Lariat, The, in Mark Twain's jocose 
book of travels, Innocents Abroad, one 
of his fellow pilgrims who, having a 
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foadness for writing doggrd, instals 
himself as Lariat (Laureate) of the 
jotimey. The portrait was drawn 
from a real personage, Bloodgood H. 
Cutter (1817-1900), a Long Island 
farmer who pubUshed some very poor 
verses. Having inherited a fortune 
sufficient to gratify his passion for 
travel he cotdd pajck up and start at 
a moment's notice. His house at 
Littleneck, Long Island, came under 
the hammer after his death and re- 
vealed an eccentric collection of 
curios gathered by himself from all 
parts of the world. 

Laipen^ ^^Z, Louisa, in Miss 
Sumey's novel ^dina, an excellent 
specimen of the die-away lackadaisi- 
dX ladies of (quality that fi^uented 
the old watering places of En^and. 

Lan, hero of a narrative poem, 
Lars, A Pastoral of Norway, by 
Bayard Taylor; a Norwegian peasant. 
Yiddiiuf to the custom of his peo- 
ple he ^hts a duel, seriously wotmds 
his adversary and, thinldng he has 
killed him, flees to Pennsylvania, 
where he adopts the Quaker faith. 
Years after he returns to Norway to 
destroy the tyrannous custom of the 
duello. 

Laaca, hero and title of a poem of 
the great American west, by Frank 
Desprez. 

Last, Dr.1 a character in Footers 
satirical play, The DeoU on Two Sticks, 
originally acted with great success bv 
Weston. Long after the play itself, 
as a complete work, had vanished 
from the stage the scenes in which Dr. 
Last appears lingered as a farcical 
interlude. The name and the char- 
acter were borrowed by Isaac Bidcer- 
staffe in Dr, Last in his Chariot 
(1769), an adaptation of Moli^re's 
Le Malade Imaginaire. 

Latimer, Dande, hero of Scott's 
novel, RedgannUet (1824), supposed 
to be the son of Ralph Latimer, but 
eventually discovered to be Sir Arthur 
Darsie Redgauntlet, heir to the 
family estates. 

Launce, in The T\oo Gentlemen of 
Verona (1592), a downi^ servant to 
Proteus, much addicted to puns and 
oonceits. « 



Launce, aooompaaied hy U* inuBortal 
dogt lead* the train of ShakMpeare'i huBWi^ 
oua downs: hit rich, grotesqua hnauadtj 
Is worth all the bright fantastic intcrladcs 
of Boyet and Adriano* Costard and Holo- 
femes, worth all the «<*»****«g ^ggnl or 
broad-witted prose of either 
B. Dowdbn: SkatUsPMrt 



Laitra, heroine of Byroo'a poem, 
BeM^o, 

Laurencai Friar, in Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet, a Franciscan friar 
who marries the lovers Qi, 6) and 
gives Juliet a sleeping potion Qv, i.) 

The reverend character of the friar, like 
all Shakespeare's representations of the 
great orofestions. Is very deU^tfnl and 
tranqoulising, yet it is no digreesion bat 
immediately necessary to the carrying oat 

of the plot.— COLBUDGB. 

Lanriey Anniet heroine of the fa- 
mous Scotch song by William Doug- 
lass (written about 1705), was a real 
character, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Robert Laurie. The poet wrote the 
words of this song dunng the progress 
of his courtship which was tmsoc- 
cessful, for Annie married James Per- 
gusson of Craigdarrock in 1709 and 
became the mother of Alexander Per- 
gusson, the hero of Bums' poem. 
The Whistle. Douglass himadf was 
the hero of a popular song, Willie 
was a Wanton Wag. 

The air that now accompanies the 
words of Annie^ Laurie is of compara- 
tively recent origin. It was composed 
by Lady John Soott. A touching 
incident in connection with the song 
is told in Bayard Taylor's, An Inci- 
dent in the Camp. 

LtLYtDftOf hero of Geoige Borrow's 
semi-fictitious autobiography, Zuseen^ 
gro the Scholar, ihe Ctpsy, the Priest 
(1851), and its sequel The Romany 
Rye (1857). The two books describe 
Borrow's wanderings over Great 
Britain and Ireland, his strange ad- 
ventures, literary struggles in LcaiidoQ, 
vagrancy with gypsies, etc, all with 
a v^ of mystery purposely thrown 
over them so as to Mend romance and 
realism in an enchanting fashion. 

Lavinia, heroine of an episode in 
Thomson's Seasons, Autumn (1730). 
She is the daughter of Acasto, to 
whom Palemon, a young 8quire» owes 
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his fortune. Acasto, dyiD£, leaves 
LAvinia and her mother destitute; 
she comes among the gleaners in 
Acasto's fields, he sees her and falls 
in love with her, but fiehts against 
the prospect of a mesalliance, until 
he discovers that she is the daughter 
of his old friend and patron, when he 
proposes and is accepted. The story 
IS evidently inspired by the old Testa- 
ment story of Ruth. 

Lftvinla, in Shakespeare's Titus 
AndranicuSf daughter of Titus, be- 
comes the wife of Bassanius, is dis- 
honored and mutilated by the Goths 
(ii> 3f 5) Ai^d is killed by her father 

(V. 3)« 

Lawrence, Lazy, hero of one of Miss 
BdgewY»th's stones in Parent's Assist- 
ant who is adecmately described by 
this nickname. Probably the author 
had in mind a popular diapbook en- 
titled The Infamous History of Sir 
Lawrence LazUf the hero of which 
was arraigned under the laws of 
Lubberland for having served the 
Schoolmaster, his Wife, the Squire's 
C^)ok and the Parmer. Sir Lawrence 
successfully explained away the trea- 
sons laid to his charge. 

Lawson. Sam, a shrewd, illiterate, 
shiftless, humorous Yankee villager, 
the supposed narrator of the stories 
collected m Old Town Folks (1869) bv 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. With 
aU his worthlessness he has amusing 
streaks of God-fearing piety and law- 
abiding reverence for magistrates and 
dignities. 

Xeandre. Three of Moli^'s char- 
acters bear this name — the rival of 
L^e in L'Etourdi, the son of Geronte 
in Les Pourheries de Scapin, and the 
lover of Ludnde in Le MSdecin 
M<Ugri Lui. 

Lear, Lir, or Lier, a mythical king 
of Britain, espedally notable in litera- 
ture as the hero of Shakespeare's 
tragedy, King Lear (written 1605, 
printed 1608). The success of Shake- 
speare's play prompted the publica- 
tion of the older play on which it was 
founded, doubtless with the hope 
that it mig^t be passed off for Shake- 
speare's. The title page ran: The 
True Chronicle History of King Leir 



and his three Daughters^ etc,, as it 
has been divers and sundry times 
latdy acted. Its last appearance on 
the stage had been in 1594. This 
play is not a tragedy; it ends happily 
in accordance with the original 
legend wherein ComeUa defeats her 
sisters and reinstates her father on 
the throne. The germ of the story 
appears in the Gesta Romanorum, the 
hero being a Roman emperor. It 
was first transferred to the mythical 
British ,kin^ by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth in his Chronicle, Thence it 
passed into various lamentable bal- 
lads describing the death of Kinz 
Leyr and his Three Daughters of 
which the catastrophe probably sug- 
gested to Shakespeare his own tragic 
conclusion. 

Learoyd, a Yorkshire private in an 
Indian regiment, the companion of 
Mulvaney and Ortheris, in Soldiers 
Three and other tales and sketches 
by Rudyard Kipling. 

Of th 



three strongly oontnwted typei 
the first and the third five in Mr. Kipling's 
pages with absolute reality. I must confess 
that Learoyd is to me a little shadowy. 
. . . It seems as though Mr. Kipling 
required, for the artistic balance of his cycle 
of stories, a third figure, and had evolved 
Learoyd while he obsoved and created 
Mulvaney and Ortheris, nor am I sure that 
places could not be pointed out where 
Learoyd, save for the dialect, melts undis- 
tinguishably Into an incarnation of Mul- 
vaney. — ^Epmund G068B: TAsCsKtei^. 

Lea^erstocking, the nickname 
under which Natty Bumppo (q^,) 
appears in Cooper's novels, The 
Pioneers and The Prairie, He has 
other nicknames in other books of the 
series, but as this represents him in 
his mattirity and age it has become 
most closely identified with him. 
Hence the five novels are known to 
the public and to the book trade as 
the Leatherstoddng Series. 

Leatherstoddng Is indeed a most mem- 
orable and heroic vet pathetic figure, as 
living and impressive almost as any we 
know, and we should be sorrv to believe 
that the world will ever willingly let die the 
deliffhtful books which tell (^ his battles, 
hisTriendships, his unhappy love, his integ- 
rity and grand simplicity of character, his 
ungrudging sacrifices for others, his touching 
Isolation and his death on the lonely prairie. 
American fiction has no other su^ chanu>- 
I ti.*. — London Spectator, 
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Lacks, Mrs., one of the heroines of 
Prank R. Stockton's mock serious 
extravaganza, The Casting Away of 
Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine (1886). 
Two elderly New England ladies, in a 
wreck which they had discounted in 
advance, are thrown into the sea and 
floated there for some 6a,ys on life- 
preservers. Their housewifely' pre- 
science had provided them with all 
the necessaries and some of the lux- 
uries suitable for the emergency. 
Prom their pockets they produced 
Westphalian sausages, carefully 
canned and bread hermetically sealed 
and ship biscuit and a bottle of 
whiskey, without which Mrs. Leeks 
declared that she never travelled — 
not to mention the fact that both 
ladies had put on black stockings 
having heard that sharks never 
snapped at colored people. 

Lecoq, Monsieury a detective who 
figures brilliantiy in Gaboriau's novel 
of that name and its sequel, The 
Honor of the Name. 

Sherlock Holmes misht have taoght 
Leooq many little dodges, but Leooq was 
by far the sreater intellect*— an intellect 
that moved m larger carves on a higher 
plane, for in the sequel especially he had to 
unravel the threads of a vast and compli- 
cated politioo-Bodal intrigue rooted in the 
national life of France. — Sahtrday Review. 

Lacoavreari Adrienne, a famous 
Prench actress (i 690-1 760), whose 
house in Paris became the resort of 
the best society including the ladies 
of the court. She not only succeeded 
in raising her profession, hitherto 
scorned, to something like esteem, 
but she revolutionized the mannerism 
and artificiality^ of the contemporane- 
ous stage and introduced the natural 
and u^iffected deUvery ever since 
cultivated by her successors. Eugene 
Scribe and L^;ouv^ made her the 
heroine of a tragedy, Adrienne Le- 
couurier (1849), which was adapted 
bv Panny Davenport in Adrienne the 
Actress (1853). The storv turns upon 
the love d[ Maurice de Saxe for 
Adrienne, who at first knows him only 
as an officer without fame or rank, 
whom she loves for himself alone. 
She has a terrible rival in the Prin- 
cesse de Bouillon, a woman who stops 



at nothing to gain her own ends, and 
who fin£uly poisons Adrienne by 
means of a bouquet, which is made to 
appear a present from Maurice de 
Saxe. The dramatists make her a 
passionate, loving, worthy woman, 
on whom the artificial life of the stage 
has exercised no perceptible influence, 
capable under the influence of jeal- 
ousy of foraetting for a while most 
self-imposed restraints, but incapable 
of any action that is not defensible 
from the code of feminine morality 
which is accepted by the majority ol 
women, or that springs from any 
d^^rading motive. 

Lea, iumabel, subject of a lyric of 
that name b^ £. A. Poe, in which he 
celebrates his love for his childwife 
Virginia Clemm and his despair over 
her early death. The poem originally 
appeared in the New York Tribune on 
October 9, 1849, two da^ after Poe's 
death. In 185 1 Poe's fnend, Thomas 
H. Chivers of Georgia (1807-1858), 
publi^ed a collection of poems, 
Eonchs of Ruby, in which oppeais a 
poem called Rosalie Lee, that has a 
lar-off resemblance to Poe*s lyric It 
is impossible to say which was written 
first. 

Lea. Simon, hero and title of a 
poem by Wordswortii. The poet sees 
old Simon Lee at work on the root 
of an old tree, and helps him to get 
over a difficulty^. The old man thanks 
him. The inadent suggests nearly a 
hundr^ lines, the whole history of 
Simon being sketched, and the sorrow 
of bleak age shown stealing over the 
brightness of youth and the power of 
m&ohood. 

La Favre. a poor lieutenant whose 
death is related in The Story of Le 
Fevre, an episode in Sterne's novel. 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy. 

Lagaia, heroine and title of a short 
story by E. A. Poe. 

Legeia, the devoted wife of the 
narrator of the story, holds the theory 
whidh was a favorite with Bulwer, 
that will ought to be able to conquer 
death. She, however, dies of con- 
sumption but apparentiy^ haunts her 
successor, the second wife, till the 
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back the exhausted on^anism to life 
in her Own person. Legeia was a 



latter dies of the mere oppression on 
her spirits. Then by a vast spiritual 
effort, the tentatives of which are 
attended with ghastly physical effects, 
Legeia enters the dead body of her 
ri^ and for one brief moment brings 

I on^ai 

I. Le^ 
favorite name with Poe. He had 
already used it in his juvenile poem, 
Al Aaraf: 

Leseia. Legaa« 

My b«autifi£l one. 
Whose lightest idea 

Will to melody run. 

See LiGBA. 

Legend, Benjamin, known famil- 
iarly as Ben without prefix or affix, 
in Congreve's Love for Looe (1695), 
the piodieal son of Sir Sampson 
Legend, ^o runs awav to sea and 
becomes a common sailor, kindlv at 
heart but rough in exterior, full of 
picturesque sea-slang and hannless 
oaths like " Mess! " This was Ban- 
nister's favorite character. 

What is Ben — the pleasant sailor which 
Bannister gives us — ^out a piece of satire 
... a dretuBT combination of all the acci- 
dents of a sailor's character, his contempt 
of money, his credulity to women, with that 
necessary estrangement from home? . . . 
We never think the worse of Ben for it. or 
feel it as a stain upon his character.---C. 
Lamb. 

Legend, Valentine, hero of Con- 
greve's comedy Love for Lave (1695), 
a young Cambridge man, a lover of 
the classics and eke of pleasure, who, 
partly out of pique because Angelica, 
the beautiful heiress, will not marry 
him, has wasted all his fortune and 
is reduced to the husks of the prodi^ 
son. 

Legree, Simon, in Mrs. Stowe's 
novel, Unde TorrCz Cabin (1853), a 
slave dealer and slave-driver brutal- 
ized to callousness by the exigencies 
of his trade. Though he dies a har- 
rowing death in this novd, Thomas 
Dixon resuscitates him in The Leop- 
ard*s Spots and " reconstructs " him 
as a Republican leader under the 
carpet-bag r^ime. 

Leicester. Rob«rt Dudley, Earl of, 
a historical character (1532-1588), 
who forfeited the love of Queen 



Elizabeth by his marriage to Amy 
Robsart (g.v.). He is Sie hero of 
Scott's romance, Kentlworih. 



Leigh, Sir AmyasL hero of Charles 
Kingsley's historical romance. West- 
ward Hoi or the Voyages and Adven- 



tures of Sir Amyas Leigh in the Reign 
of Queen Elisabeth (1855). He is a 
trifle over-muscular but he is also a 
man endowed with strong poetic 
feelings, a keen sensibility to ah 
beauty of art and nature ana an ami- 
ability that is only disturbed when 
he meets or when he mereL'sr thinly 
of the Spaniards whom it is ms object 
in life to drive ofiE the face of the 
earth — and the sea. 

The gigantic Amyas Leigh was the lesit- 
imate jMurent of a lusty progeny, which nas 
become a considerable ntusance in these 
latter days. He was, for example, the un- 
doubted ancestor of Guy Livingstone and 
a host of huffe blundering male animals 
of the heavy dragoon species, with a "most 
plentiful lack of discretion," and a terrible 
superfluity of muscular development. 
. . . And thus Mr. Kingsley's disulce for 
the excesses of asceticism or sentimentaUsm, 
and generally for a stunted and one-sided 
development of human nature, was easily 
pressed into the service of people who were 
anxious to develop the inferior instincts at 
the expense of the superior. Moreover, 
there is no more annoying form of affecta- 
tion than the affectation of simplicity; and 
Mr. Kingsley's frequent denunciations of 
morbid self-consciousness made some of his 
disciples too obtrusively and demonstra- 
tively unconscious of themselves. It is hard 
to be fair to him when we are suffering from 
the excess of the qualities which he admired. 
And yet we must admit that, when the bal- 
ance is rightly struck, there is really some- 
thing to oe said for the genuine Amyas 
Leighs. Manliness and simplicity are after 
all good qualities, thought the factitious 
imitations of them are detestable. And in 
Mr. Kingsley's pages they were certainly 
not intended to imply any predominance of 
merely phjrsical excellence. — Saturday Rt- 
view, January 30, z875- 

Lei^, Aurora, heroine of a narrative 

gyem of that name (1856) by Mrs. £. 
. Brownine. The briUiant daughter 
of an Englishman by an Italian mother, 
she is orphaned at an early a^e, is 
disinherited by her father's will and 
after many vicissitudes marries Rom- 
ney Leigh, the high-minded cousin 
who haainvoluntanly supplanted her 
in the possession of the family estate. 
Leila, in Byron's narrative poem, 
The Giaour (1813), the beautiful 
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slave of the Caliph Hassan, who falls 
ia love with the titular hero, escapes 
from the seraglio, is overtaken and 
cast into the sea. Another Leila 
appears in Byron's Don Juan (Canto 
viii). A Turkish child, J[uan rescues 
her at the siege of Ismail and takes 
her first to St. Petersburg and then 
to London, where the adventures of 
both come to an abrupt close. 

Lelia, heroine of a romance, Lelia 
(1833), by George Sand, a beautiful 
woman who having been once de- 
ceived has foresworn love and laughs 
at men. She plays a cruel joke upon 
Stenio (q,v.) by substituting for her- 
sedf in a pretended assignation her 
own sister Pulcherie (g.p.)» a courtesan 
who is her physical double. She 
turns a deaf ear to all the advances of 
Magnus, a priest whose faith cannot 
cure him of his passion for her. Stenio 
ends by committing suicide. Magnus, 
driven mad by the austerities he has 
imposed upon himself, slays Lelia. 

Lelie, t£e titular " bltmderer " in 
Molidre's comedy VEtourdi, which 
is imitated from Nicolo Barbieri's 
Ulnamertito and has in turn been 
imitated by Dryden in Sir Martin 
MaraU, by Mrs. Centlivre in Marplot^ 
and others. Lelie is a conceited and 
scatterbrained youngster whose capa- 
city for blundering confounds all the 
schemes devised by his ingenious and 
unscrupulous valet to secure the per- 
son of the slave girl C161ie. Masca- 
riUe (9.9.) cajoles, lies, and thieves 
with mdef atigable perseverance and 
marvellous adroitness; but each new 

glan is foiled, almost in its inception, 
y the stupidity of the marplot in 
whose behalf he labors. 

Lenore, heroine of a lytic poem of 
that name by Edgar A. Poe, and, in 
the same poet's Raven^ the name of 
the " rare and radiant maiden " 
whose death has plunged the hero 
into gloom. 

Lenore, heroine of a German ballad 
of that name by Gottfried August 
Bulger, which has been translated by 
Sir Walter Scott, D. G. Rosetti and 
many others of less note. Her lover 
dies and ^e blasphemously cries for 
him to come to her, he appears at 



night in ghostly form, places her 
behind him on his spectral steed and 
rides madly to the graveyard where 
their marriage is celebrated by a crew 
of howling goblins. In one form or 
other the story is common to most 
European nations. Buiger confesses 
his obligations to an old Dutch 
ballad. See also Alonzo the Brave. 

LeonatOy in Shakespeare's Much 
Ado about Nothing (1600), governor 
of Messina and father c3 Hero. 
Merry, light-hearted and indulgent, 
he is weakly credtdous when scandal 
assails his daughter. 

Leoni, Leone, the titular hero of a 
romance by George Sand (183^), an 
infamous young seigneur, a swmdler 
and a libertine, with a special pen- 
chant for the women of the pavement. 
He yet succeeds in inspiring Juliette, 
who tells the story, with a passion 
that sweeps away all scruples and tri- 
umphs over all revolts of conscience. 

The subject of the wXarv is the stxfFerinss 
of an infatuated youn^ girl who follows over 
Europe the most faithless, unscrupoloas 
and Ignoble, but also the most irresistible 
of charmers. It is Manom Ltscant with the 
inoonceiyable fickleness of Manon attributed 
to a man, and as in the Abb6 PrAvost's story 
the touching element is the devotion and 
constancy of the injured and deluded Des- 
grieux, so in Leone Leoni we are invited to 
feel for the too closely •dinging JnUette who 
is dragged through the nure at a passion 
which she curses and yet whidi sorvives 
unnamable outrage.— H. Jambs. 

Leontes, King of Sidlia in Shake- 
speare's A Winter* s Tale, the husband 
of Hermione, whom he unjustly sus- 
pects of infidelity and casts away 
from him. 

Besides the ripe comedy, characteristic 
of Shakespeare at his latest . . . there 
is also a harsh exhibition in Leontes of the 
meanest of the passions, an insane jealousy, 
petty and violent as the man who nurses it. 
For sheer realism, for absolute insight into 
the most cobwebbed comers of our nature. 
Shakespeare has rardv surpassed this brief 
stud^ which in its totu effect does but throw 
out m brighter relief the noble qualities of 
the other actors beside him, the pleasant qual- 
ities of the play they make by thdr acting.^ 
Akthus Symons: Httiry Ining Shah*- 
speartf vol. 11, p. 3 so. 

LeporellOy in Mozart's opera of Don 
Giovanni (1787), usurps the place of 
Sganarelle as valet to Don Juan. The 
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name is first heard of on the mimic 
stage in Shadwell's drama of The 
LiHrHne (1676). 

Lenmge, Claudine, the corpus 
deUcti in Emile Gaboriau's detective 
novel V Affaire Lerouge. A woman 
of worthless character, she has; been 
the nurse of an illegitimate son of the 
Count of Commarin by a mistress 
whom he adored. The Count bribes 
her to substitute the infant for his 
legitimate heir by a wife he dislikes. 
She was ba£9ed by her husband, an 
honest suitor, but the Count thinks 
the substitution has been effected. 
The bastard, when he grows up, plots 
to assert his pretended rights and 
first fiinds it necessary to rid himself 
of the former nurse. Hence the 
murder of Claudine Lerouge, which 
needs all the detective skill of Lecoq 
to unravel. 

Leseaut, Manon, titular heroine of 
a^ovel by the Abb^ Antoine Provost, 
a female profligate of winning grace 
and beauty and perennial gayety and 
good humor. Des Grieux, a young- 
ster at college, sacrifices brilliant 
prospects to dope with her. Althoup;h 
strongly attached to tarn she is vain, 
reddess, luxurious. To provide for 
her wants she descends to the most 
disgraceful expedients, while he be- 
comes a eamester and a cheat and 
assists Manon in extorting money 
from her base admirers. Pmally an 
ill-concerted fraud throws Manon 
into the dutches of the law. She is 
convicted and transported to New 
Orleans. Her lover follows her de- 
si>ite all the efforts of his family and 
friends. In the new world they lef orm 
and give a striking example of con- 
stancy and devotion until Manon's 
death. See Dss Grieux, Chevalier. 

The AxnUble chevalier Des Grietaz and 
the seductive Manon meet by accident, fall 
mntuaUy in love and abandon their fanulies 
to elope together, never thinking there is 
ought else but love. Palling soon into pov- 
erty, one makes a commerce of her charms, 
the other learns to cheat at cards. How do 
these two characters Inspire such lively 
interest, carried at last to the highest degree? 
It is because there is, here, passion and 
truth; because this woman, always faithful 
to Des Grieux even in betraying him, who 
loves nothing better than him, who mingles 
•o great a charm with her infidelities, whose 



voluptuous imagination, whose graces, 
whose gaiety have taken so strong a hold 
upon her lover — because such a woman is as 
SMuctive in fiction as in fact. The enchant- 
mmt that surrounds her by the author's art 
never leaves her even in the cart that carries 
her to the hospital.— La Roussb: Grand 
DicHonaire Untversdle. 

Lesley, Bonniey in Robert Bums's 
song of that name, was in real life 
Miss Leslie Baillie, one of the two 
daughters of an Ayrshire gentleman. 
Father and daughters call^ upon the 
poet at Dumfries when on their wa^ 
to England. Bums mounted his 
horse, rode with the travellers for 
fifteen miles and composed the song 
on his return home. William Black, 
in his novel KUmeny, makes Bonnie 
Leslie the pet name of his heroine. 

Lestrange, Ifelly, the autobio- 
graplucal heroine of Rhoda Brough- 
ton s novel, Cometh up as a Flower 
(1868}. 

She smells neither of bread and butter 
nor of the stables, two almost equally odor- 
ous extremes between which the heroines 
of most English novels vibrate, and is at the 
widest removed from the metaphysical and 
strong-minded nondescripts affected by our 
writers. She is merely a very genuine little 
girl, innocent, passionate and with a genius 
for loving, the story of whose love and 
troubles is told with a simplicity and truth 
to nature which we think qtdte exceptionaL 
—N. Y. Nation. 

LesorqueSy Joseph, the hero of a 
drama, Le Courrier de Lyon^ 1850 
(The Lyons Mail incorrectly trans- 
lated by Charles Reade, 1854, as The 
Courier of Lyons) founded on fact by 
Eugene Moreau, in collaboration with 
Sirandan and Delacour. Even the 
real names of the leading characters 
are retained. On April 27, 1796, the 
Lyons mail coach was attacked be- 
tween Melun and Lieussant by rob- 
bers who shot postilion and courier. 
Five years later, Dubosc, the leader 
of the gang, was guillotined. In the 
interim the innocent Lesurques had 
been convicted and executed on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, which induded 
an extraordinary resemblance to the 
murderer. The French drama inex- 
orably follows every tragic detail. 
The English version alters the catas- 
trophe; Lesurqmes is saved at the last 
moment and Dubosc is sent to the 
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{[allows. The play has always been a 
favorite on the French stage because 
it affords excellent opportunity to a 
versatile, and melodramatic actor who 
assumes the double part of the crimi- 
nal Dubosc and the upright, courage- 
ous Lesurques. 

Leivi, Isaac, in Qiarles Reade's 
novel, It is Never too Late to Mend 
(1856), a representative of the better 
class cf Jews who had hitherto been 
scurvily treated in English fiction. 
From the Jew that Shakespeare drew 
to those A Thackeray and Dickens 
none wins our cordial sjrmpathy* 
Disraeli sought to make a change, 
but his gorgeous Sidonia is too ideal- 
istic for everyday wear. Levi himself 
is somewhat theatrical, but he is wise, 
charitable, kindly — ^the instrument 
by which wrong-doers are punished 
and the good vmdicated. Love for 
home anofor his dead wife exalts him, 
and there is something even nobler 
when he turns to his xeviler, and, 
disclaiming all intention to threaten, 
says solemnly: "Be advised then. 
Do not trample upon one of my 
people. Nations and men that op- 
press us do not thrive." See Har- 
rington. 

Levine, CoiiBtantina Dmitrich^ in 
Lyof Tolstoy's novel of Anna iLare- 
nina, a character in which manv 
traits are drawn from the author s 
own character and history. 

By birth and wealth Levine bdoagi to 
the world of great people, but he la not a 
man of the world. He haa read much and 
thought more; he would fain better the con- 
dition of hia retainen; he ia Intereated in 
achoola and agriculture. But he ia ahy, 
suspiciotta. touchy, impracticable and quite 
out of hia element in the gay world of Kf oa- 
cow. In Levine'a religioua experiencea 
Tolatoi waa relating hia own. — Matthxw 
Axnold: Essays in Criticism, 2nd 



Lewis, in Charles Kinesley's dra- 
matic poem of The Saifws Tragedy, 
Landgrave of Thuringia, and husband 
of Elizabeth. He is intended as a 
type of the husbands of the Middle 
i^es, and of the woman-worship of 
chivalry. 

Liberty Hall, a place where every 
one may do as he cnooses. The term 
first occurs in Goldsmith's comedy. 



She Stoofs to Conquer Act i, Sc. a 
(1773)* Voung Marlow and Hastings 
mistake Squire Hardcastle's house for 
an inn and disport themselves ao- 
oordinglv. The squire, though taken 
aback, determines to enter mto the 
spirit of his ^ests and assures them: 
''^This is Liberty Hall, gentlemen; 
you may do just as you please here." 

Licentiate of GUuis, hero and title 
of a tale by Cervantes, a scholar and 
a gentleman who never succeeds in 
life until he goes mad and attracts the 
attention cf the great bv his dis- 
orderly wit. Unforttmately he gets 
cured and is compelled to leave .tiie 
court. 

Lieteheiit in Cariyle's Sartor Re- 
sartust bed-maker and stove-lighter, 
washer and wringer, cook, errand- 
maid, and general provider to Profes- 
sor Teuf elsdrOckh. 

Lif e-la-Deathv in Coleridge's eerie 
poem. The Ancient Mariner, a spectre 
who throws dice with Death for the 
shipwrecked crew. Death, it would 
appear, wins the first throw or throws 
and has seized upon all the comrades 
of the hero, but Life-in-Death wins 
the final cast for the Mariner himself. 
He is reserved, in other words, for a 
living death. The spectre is tiius 
descnbed: 

Her llpa were redt her loon were fraa« 

Her locka were yellow aa gold: 
Her iflcin waa aa white aa leproay. 
The Night-mare Life-in-Death waa ahe 
Who thida man'a blood with cold. 

Part ni, L zgo. 

It fa difficult to reconcile the deacriptloo 
of Life-in*Death with the aubaequent ad- 
Tentorea of the Mariner. She ia apparently 
a peraonification of lawleia pleaaure, and 
haa a bold and evil beauty. Apart from the 
arauence It would aeem aa though the test, 
"She that liveth in pleaaure ia dead while 
ahe liveth" (i Timothy v. 6), had been in 
the poet'a mind. Perhapa Coleridse wiahed 
to bring her before ua aa a general embodi- 
ment m one dead in ain, without regard 
to her particular part in the poem. — ^Rbnkt 
S. Pamcoast: Standard BngUsk Poems 
(1899). Notea. p. 687. 

Li^^ea, a water nymph inhabiting 
the nver Severn; celebrated by Milton 
in the song Sabrina Fair in Camus: 

And fair Ligea'a golden comb * 
Wherewith she aita on diamond rodta 
Sleeking her soft alluring locka. 
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There ieems to be here a curious 
anticipation of Heine's Lor61ei (^.v.)- 

Lilian, Aifv, Faiiy. Pint line of 
Lilian, a short poem by Alfred 
Tennyson* 

LilUput, in Swift's GuUioer's 
Travels, an imaginary country peopled 
^ a diminutive race who describe 
Gulliver as the Man-Mountain. Their 
sovereign, whose dominions extend 
within a dominion of no less than 
twelve miles* is taller by the breadth 
of Gulliver's nail than any of his 
subjects, which alone is sufficient to 
strike all with awe. He describes 
himself as " the delight and terror 
of the universe, whose dominions 
extend to the extremities of the globe, 
monarch of all monarchs, whose feet 
press down to the centre and whose 
head strikes against the sun; at 
whose nod the princes of the earth 
shake their knees." 

Llllyyicky Mr., in Dickens's Nicho- 
las NicklAy, a collector of water 
rates, unde to Mrs. Kenwigs. The 
entire Kenwigs familv, his expectant 
heirs, are alarmed ana disgusted when 
he marries Henrietta Petowker , an act- 
ress, newly engaged for the Crummies 
company at Portsmouth. They are 
correspondinglv dated when die runs 
away with a half -pay captain, and 
LiUyvick returns to his own family. 

IJmmaacML Lieat. Austin, the titu- 
lar hero of Kiplixig's short story. The 
Man who Was, in Life*s Handicap 
(1890). He is brought in — " a limp 
heap of rags " — while the mess of the 
White Hussars are entertaining Dir- 
kovitch, a Cossack officer. He is 
white, he sp«iks English, he answers 
to a number and disdoses a discon- 
certing knowledge of mess matters. 
At si^t of the Cossack he grovels 
with abject fear and in reply to a 
Question tells of a long period in 
Siberia. The rolls of the redment 
are searched. Under date, " sebas- 
topol, 1854," Lieutenant Austin Lim- 
mason is recorded as missing. The 
man remembcars his name but dies 
before many days. A dramatisation 
by P. -]Cngdey Peile was produced 
in London by Beerbohm Tree who 
played Austin Limmason. 



UndabrideSy heroine of a romance. 
The Mirror of Knighthood, one of tiie 
books in Don Quixote's library (Don 
Quixote, Part I, i, 6) whose name has 
survived as a cant term for a courte- 
san, a woman of ill fame. 

Linden, in W. D. Howells's novd, 
A HoMord of New Fortunes. A Ger- 
man socialist, a hater of the capital- 
istic class, who is employed on Bvay 
Other Weeh but who resigns when he 
discovers that it is financed by the 
millionaire Dryf oos. Colond Higgin- 
son tells us tliat among all HomDs's 
characters in fiction, the one who most 
caught Whittier's fancy was " tiiat 
indomitable old German, Linden," 
whom he characterized, in writing to 
Mrs. Fidds, as " that saint of the 
rather godless sect of dynamiters and 
athdsts — a grand figure." 

Lindores, The Ladies, in the novd 
of that name by Mrs. M. O. W. Oli- 
phant (1883), are the daughters of a 
gentleman who has been leading a 
needy life abroad but succeeds to a 
Scoteh peerage just as his girls grow 
up, and is straightway truisformed 
from a usdess dilettante into a stem, 
scheming man of the worid. To the 
lasting sorrow of the elder daughter, 
** poor Lady Car," and to the scorn 
and dismay of the younger one, 
Edith, they are made pawns in the 
game their father is playing. In a 
sequd — Lady Car (1880)-— tiie fur- 
ther fortunes of the dder are con- 
tinued through the blankness of 
widowhood to the disillusion of a 
second marriage with the lover of her 
youth. 

Lindsay. Margaret, herdne of a 
rather lachrymose novd. The Trials 
of Marioret Lindsay (1833), by John. 
Wilson. 

LinUnwater, Tim, in Dickens's 
Nicholas Nichleby, the cheerful, 
kindly, business-like old derk, ulti- 
mately the business partner, of the 
Cheeryble Brothers (q.v.), said to 
have been drawn frcnn an actual 
employee of the Grant Brothers. 

Ptmctiul as the ootmtlog-havue did 
... he perfonned the mi&tttest Actloni, 
and arranged the minuteet artidea in hla 
Uttla room la a pradae and regdar onlar. 
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paper, peoi, ink. ruler, Maling-waz, wafen, 
. . . Tim's hat, Tim's scrupulously 
folded gloves, Tim's other coat. . . . 
aU had their accustomed inches of space. 
. . . There was not a more accurate 
instrument in existence than Tim Linldn- 
water. — Dickbns: Nichol^u NickUby, xxxvii 
(1838). 

Lionel, The Late (Pr. Feu Lionel), 
hero of a comedy by E. Scribe pro- 
duced in 1858 at the Th^tre Fran- 
9ais, Paris. 

Lionel is a young man who is saved 
from committing suicide, and who 
thenceforth drops his reel name — 
hence the title feu Lionel." Con- 
siderable embarrassment is after- 
wards caused bv his difficulty in 
establishing his identity. 

Urriper, ^^fn & lodging-house 
keeper in two Christmas stories by 
Didcens, Mrs. Lirriffer's Lodgings 
(1863) and Mrs. Lirriper*s Legacy 
(1864). 

She is quite the lodoing-house keeper, 
fills her home as well as she can, hates Miss 
Wosenham, her rival, with a true profes- 
sional hatred, and yet she has a goodness, 
an overflow of htmior and sense, and a 
benevolence aulte her own. The abundance 
of bye-remarks that proceed from her is 
inezhaustible. and although by the charac- 
teristic oddity of expression they are toler- 
ably well connected with her thev are often 
instances of the drollest and happiest 
fancies that have come from Mr. Dickens. 
— Saturday JRmns, December za, 1863. 

Litty heroine of George Eliot's 
poem, How Lisa Looed the King 
(1869), which versifies a tale from 
Bocou^do (Decameron). A lovely 
Italian maid of wealthy but plebian 
parents, she looks coldly on^ her 
suitors, for she is pining away with a 
hopeless passion for the kmg. A 
poet puts her story into a song that 
IS sunjg; to beguile the royal leisure. 
The king, interested beyond his wont, 
is yet more caught ui> bv learning 
that the love thus recitea is a resl 
and not an imaginary thing, and re- 
solves, in perfect purity of purpose, 
to have an interview with the love- 
lorn damsel. He visits her, promises 
to wear her colors in the tourney, and 
to be her faithful knight, and having 
brought back the rosy health to her 
chee&, advises her to marry one who 
has long loved her. Lisa takes the 
good counsel, and the King, in his 



nobility of soul, settles a principality 
upon the husband. 

Lisa, Moniia, mother of Tessa, in 
Geoige Eliot's Romola. 

Lidimahago, Captain, in Smollett's 
novel, Humphrey Clinker (1771), a 
superannuated officer on half -pay, the 
favored suitor of Miss Tabitha Bram- 
ble. He is a hard-headed and hard- 
featured Scotchman, vain, pedantic, 
disputatious, dogmatic; eccentric in 
manner and in dress, but with a 
jealous sense of honor and a bigoted 
pride of country. Scott acknowledges 
that he was in some sense a forerunner 
of Dugald Dalgetty. Hazlitt sees in 
him a faint imitation of Don Quixote. 
Thackeray recognizes a famSy like- 
ness in all three: 

What man who has made his estimable 
acquaintanofr— what novel reader who loves 
Don Quixote and Major Daleetty — will 
refuse nis most cordial acknowledgments to 
the admirable Lieutenant Lishmahsgo?— 
Tbackbsat. Engfish Humorisis, 

Usmahago is the flower of the flock. His 
tenadoosness in argtuient is not so deli^t- 
f ui as the relaxation of his logical severity 
when he finds his fortune mellowing in the 
wintry smiles of Mrs. Tabitha Bramble. 
This is the be8t-i>reserved and most severe 
of all Smollett's characters. The resem- 
blance to "Don Quixote'* is only just 
enough to make it interesting to the critical 
reader without giving offence to anybody 
else. — HAM.fTT. 

Littimar, in Dickens's David Cop- 
perfield, the confidential servant of 
Steerforth; an embodiment of aggres- 
sive and awesome respectibility. He 
surrounded himself with an atmos- 
phere of respectibility, and walked 
secure in it. It would have been next 
to impossible to suspect him of any- 
thing wrong, he was so thoroughly 
respectable. Nobody ^ could have 
thought of putting him in a liverv, he 
was so highly re^)ectable. To nave 
imposed any derogatory work upon 
him would have oeen to inflict a 
wanton insult on the feelings of a 
most respectable man." 

Livingstone, Guy, hero of G. A. 
Lawrence's novel (1857), Guy Living" 
stone, or ThorougK a younff aristocrat 
of considerable wealth, of enormous 
bodily strenrth and of an implacable 
temper — a fierseker out of his ele- 
ment in an age of peace and dviliza- 
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tion — ^who finds vent for his pent-up 
energies in libertine amours and phys- 
ical sports. Despite his cruelty and 
egotism he is immensely popular, 
especially with women. lie is a 
direct descendant of Rochester and 
an ancestor of St. Elmo. 

Liza, heroine of Tourgenief's novel, 
A Nest of NoNes, and the name under 
which the book itself has been trans- 
lated into English by W. R. S. 
Ralston. Pedor Lavretsky, when a 
boy in heart though a man in years, 
had fallen in love with and married a 
frivolous woman of society who 
proved false to him. Shoclced and 
outraged, he left her to return to his 
home. Here he meets Liza, whose 
serious, frank, and loyal nature re- 
stores his faith in womanhood, and 
just as he becomes interested in her 
he receives news of his wife's death. 
He declares his love; Liza confesses 
her own. After a moment of happi- 
ness their dream is rudelv broken by 
the return of the wife, Uie report of 
her death having been false. Liza, 
with lofty resignation, counsels Pedor 
to receive and forgive his erring wife; 
he bows to what he recognizes as his 
duty, and Liza goes into a convent. 

lobaba, in Southey's oriental epic, 
Thalaba uie Destroyer (1801), one of 
the sorcerers connected with Dom- 
Daniel, who had vowed himself to 
kill Thalaba. He approached him 
(Book III) in the garb of a merchant, 
and under pretence of guiding him 
to Babylon led him astray into the 
wilderness and there raised up a 
whirlwind to destroy him. The 
whirlwind, however, proved a boom- 
erang that destroyed Lobaba and let 
his intended victim escape. 

Lochiely Donald Cameroa of 
(1695-1748), generally known as 
Gende Lochiel, is the titular hero of 
Thomas Campbell's poem, LochuTs 
Warning, The Highland seer who is 
the speaker vainly warns him to be- 
ware of the day — 

When the Lowland* AaXL meet thee In 

battle array. 
For a field of the dead nuhea red on my 

■iffht. 
And the dans of Culloden are Mattered in 

flight 



This is a prophetic glimpse of the 
battle of Culloden, April 16, 1746, 
where Lochiel, fighting for the Pre- 
tender, was wounded and the dans 
defeated by the Duke of Cumberland. 

Lochinvar, Young, titular hero of a 
baUad by Sir Walter Scott, a young 
Highlander who, being invited to the 
enforced wedding of the maiden he 
himself loves, induces her only too 
easily to become his partner in a 
dance; then, watching his oppor- 
tunity, swings her over the saddle of 
his horse and gallops away^ to the 
dismay of her family, the bridegroom 
and the wedding guests. 

Locke, Alton, hero of Charles 
Kingsley's novel, Alton Locke, Tailor 
and Poet (1849). A man' of infinite 
yearnings, brought up in sordid sur- 
rotmdings and among narrow-minded 
dissenters, he is thrown upon the 
world by his mother at the instigation 
of a clerical bigot. He works as a 
tailor, sees much of the distressful 
trade carried on in the sweater's den, 
educates himself, writes poems that 
are published by subscription, sup- 
ports himself for a while with his pen, 
but drifts back among his Chartist 
friends; is innocently mixed up with 
the burning of a farm, is sentenced to 
three years' imprisonment, and dies 
shortly after his release. 

Lockit, in Gay's Beggar's Opera 
(1728), the harsh and cruel jailer of 
Newgate who refuses Captam Mac- 
heath's request for candles in his cell. 
The quarrel between the two was con- 
temporaneouslv recognised as a topi- 
cal nit at Walpole and Lord Town- 
shend, who had come into personal 
collision. 

Lockit, Lucy, daughter of the 
above. She falls in love with Mac- 
heath and helps him to escape from 
Newgate in return for his promise to 
marry her. He is recaptured and then 
confesses that he alr^uly has a wife 
in PoUy Peachum. 

Lockdey, or " Diccon Bend-the- 
Bow," in Walter Scott's romance, 
Ivanhoe, the names tmder which a 
mysterious stranger is introduced. 
He eclipses all the other archers in 
the passage-of-arms at Ashby-de-la- 
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Zouch, and afterwards he and his 
men, under the leadership of the 
Black Knight, relieve the prisoners 
in Pront-de-Boeuf's castle. Finally 
he reveals himself to Richard 1: 
" Call me no longer Locksley, my 
Liege/' he says, "but know me under 
the name which, I fear, fame hath 
blown too widely not to have reached 
even your roytd ears — ^I am Robin 
Hood of Sherwood Forest" 

Lodnley Hall, a feigned countiv 
seat, obviously in Lincolnshire, wluch 
Tennyson makes the scene of two 
poems Locksley Hall (1843) and 
Locksley Hall; Twenty Years After 
(1886). Here the unnamed hero has 
spent his orphaned youth under the 
guardianship of an unde; -here has 
met, loved and been jilted by his 
cousin Amy. In the nrst poem he 
pours out his scorn for Amy, her 
wealthy boor of a husband, her mother 
and the entire social order. He wildly 
I>rotests that he will abandon civiliza- 
tion and take to wife some savage 
woman who shall rear him a dMsky 
brood. Finally he schools himself to 
setf-conquest by dwelling on the 
insignificance of the individual; the 
mighty meaning of the race and the 
glorious possibihties of the future. 

In the second locksley Halltbe im- 
age of old age is as clear and true as 
the image of youth in its predecessor. 

The old lover of Locksley Hall la exactly 
what the young man most have become, 
without any change of character by force 
of time and experience, if he had grown with 
the growth of his age. For that reason alone 
the poem in its entirety has a x^culiar 
historical importance as the impersonation 
of the emotional life of a whole generation. 
Its psychological portraiture is perfect, its 
workmanship exquisite, and its force and 
freshness oz poetic fervor wonderful. — 
Lord Robert Bulwsr Lytton, letter to 
Mary Anderson quoted in Halkun Texmy- 
son's L«/s of his father, vol. u. p. 330. 

Lodore, hero of a novel of that 
name (1835) by Mrs. Shelley, a mor- 
bid sentimentalist who has a liaison 
with a married woman of title, mar- 
ries a girl of the lower classes, is horri- 
fied to find his illegitimate son at- 
tempting a flirtation with his wife, 
leaves her and dies in a duel in New 
York. Luckily she is rescued from 
the dangers that surround her by her 



love for a noble being named Horatio 
Saville, an evident portrait of Shelley. 

Lodowick, Friar, in Shakespeare's 
Measure for Measure, the name 
assumed by Duke Vincentio (9.9.). 

Loftos, Father Tom, in Lever's 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, a 
kind-hearted, good-tempered, rollick- 
ing Irish priest, fond of telling a good 
st^ and of assisting at the emptying 
of a bowl of punch. The duuacter 
has been borrowed by Boudcault 
in the Father Tom of his CoUeen 
Baton. Lever drew him from a Father 
Comyns of Kilkee, in Clare, whose 
homitality had been extended to the 
auuior for three months while the 
latter was in hiding from his Dublin 
duns. Father Comyns recognized 
the portrait at once, and in a letter 
to the mutual friend who had intro- 
duced him to Lever, protested against 
this breach of hospitality. In spite 
of all Lever's attempts at extenuation, 
the priest never gave his absolutioii 
to the author of the Confessions,: 

Lofty Jack, in Goldsmith's comedy 
of Tke Goodnatured Man, a gentleman 
who makes his way among his credi- 
tors by the magnificent audacity of 
his lies. He claims to have the ear of 
parliament and of the King, to be the 
bosom friend of the ministers and the 
intimate acquaintance of all persons 
of rank and fashion, with more 
offices in his gift than any other man 
in England. The character is almost 
identical with that of Beau Tibbs in 
the CtiUen of ike World, only he is 
placed in better circumstances. 

LonffavOle, in Shakespeare's com- 
edy. Looeys Labor's Lost (1594), a 
young lord attending on Ferdinand, 
Kine of Navarre (ff.».). No sooner 
has ne signed the compact of solitary 
study for three years than he falls in 
love with Maria. " A man of sover- 
eign parts " and glorious in arms, his 
only fault 

Is a sharp wit matched with too blunt a will; 
Whose edge none spares that oome within 
his power. Act U. Sc. a. 

Lorenzacdo, in Alfred de Musset's 
tragedy of that name (1833), drama^ 
tizins an episode in medieval Floien* 
tinehiitoxy. 
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The Lorenuccio of De Mtisset, Um filthy 
wretch who is a demon and an angel, with 
hit fierce, serpent-tongued repartees, his 
subtle blasphemies, his cynical levity play- 
ing over a passion of horror at the wicked- 
ness and cowardice of the world that toler- 
ates him. — G. B. Shaw: Dramatic Opinions, 
ii. 394. 

Lorenzo, in Shakespeare's Merchant 
of Venice, a high-spirited, care-free, 
romantic boy who elopes with Jessica. 
We should like Jessica better if she 
had not deceived and robbed her 
father, and Lorenzo, if he had not 
married a Jewess, though he thinks 
he has a right to wrong a Jew. The 
dialogue between this newly-married 
couple b^ moonlight, beginning " On 
such a night," etc., is a ooUectioa of 
classical elegancies. 

Lorenzo, an atheist and evil liver 
in Yotmg s Night TkougJUs, held 
up as a warning and example to 
others. It has been thought to be a 
portrait of the poet's son, who was 
something of a prodigal. Dr. Johnson 
points out, however, that in 1741, 
when the poem was written, " tnis 
Lorenzo, uiis finished ^ infidd, this 
father to whose education vice had 
for some years put the last hand, was 
onlv eight years old/' He is indined 
to believe that Lorenzo was entirely 
a fictitious person. 

Lorge. De. hero of a ballad, Der 
Handscnuh (The Glove), versifjring a 
legend which Schiller found in Frois- 
sart's Chronicles. De Lorge, one of 
the courtiers of Francis I of France, 
one day sat making love to his lady 
in the gallei^ of the amphitheatre 
above the wild beasts. From sheer 
levity and hardness of heart she 
threw her glove into the arena and 
challenged ner lover to bring it back 
as a test of his boasted love. He de- 
scended and recovered it, then flune 
it into her face, all his love changea 
to contempt by this revelation of her 
character. Bulwer's translation is 
very good. Leigh Hunt and Robert 
Browning have a poem on the same 
subject, Leigh Hunt closing as Schiller 
does by leaving the lady silent and 
ashamed in the midst of the assembly. 
Browning, who tells the story in the 
person 01 Ronsud, a pretended wit- 



ness to the event, ^oes on to vindicate 
the lady by a cunous analysis of the 
motives that prompted her to this 
test of her lover's truthftdness and 
makes De Loige end bv marrying a 
mistress of the king, who takes par- 
ticular pleasure in sending her spouse 
after her gloves. 

Lorraine, lira. Felix, in Disraeli's 
Vivian Grey, a clever, designing, 
vicious ana unscrupulous woman, 
who sometimes aids and sometimes 
thwarts the plans of Vivian and 
finally, becoming his implacable 
enemy, ^ tries to poison him. Says 
Vivian to himself; "A horrible 
thought sometimes comes over my 
spirit. I fancy that in this woman I 
have met a kind of double of myself — 
the same wonderf td knowledge of the 
human mind, the same directness of 
voice, the same miraculous manage- 
ment which has brought us both 
together under the same roof, yet do 
I find in her the most abandoned of 
all beings, a creature guilty of that 
which even in this guilty age I 
thought was obsolete." The charac- 
ter was undoubtedly drawn from 
Lady Caroline Lamb. 

Lorrequer, Hany, hero ol Charles 
Lever's novel. The Confessions of 
Harry Lorreguer (1837). a young 
Irishman of good family who, after 
campaigning with Wellington on the 
Continent, comes home to Ireland 
and, shifting from Cork to Dublin 
and then bade again to Germany, gets 
himself tangled up in tra^-comic per- 
plexities from which he is invariably 
extricated by dint of his own high 
spirits, or the good-nature and clever- 
ness of others. 

We are not Interested In Harry's lore 
affairs, but in his scrapes, adventures, duels 
at home and abroad. He fights people by 
mistake whom he does not know by sight, 
he ai>pears on parade with his face blackened 
he wins large piles at trente et-quarante; he 
disposes of coopers of claret and bowls of 
punch, and the sheep on one thousand hills 
provide him with devilled kidneys. The 
critics and the authors thought little of the 
medley but the jmblic enjoyed it and defied 
the reviewers.— ^Amdrsw Lakg: Essays 
in LiUU, p. X64. 

Lost Leader, The, is the title of 
one of Browning's most famous poems 
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— a tMLSsioiiate invective upbraiding 
some person unnamed for having 
been tempted by a few pal^ rewards, 
to desert his cause. There has 
been some question as to the person 
aimed at — ^Wordsworth, Goethe and 
Southey — all of whom cfaan^ in 
mature life from the radicahsm of 
their youth to extreme conservatism 
— ^being suggested by rival disputants. 
But the controversy was settled by a 
letter ins^ted in Grosart's edition of 
the Prose Works 0/ WtUiam Words- 
vforihi 

10, Warwzcb-csbscbnt, W. 
Dbak Mk. Grosakt: Feb. 24, '75. 

I have been asked the question iron now 
address me with, and as atdy answered it, 
I can*t remember how many times; there 
is no sort of objection to one more assurance, 
or rather confession, on my part, that I did 
in my hasty youth presume to use the great 
and venerated personality of Wordsworth 
as a sort of painter's model; one from which 
this or the other particular feature mav be 
selected and turned to account: had Z in- 
tended more, above all, such a boldness as 
Krtraying the entire man, I should not 
ve talked about "handfuls of silver and 
bits of ribbon." These never influenced the 
change of politics in the great poet; whose 
defection, nevertheless, accompanied as it 
was by a regular face-about 01 his special 
party, was to my juvenile apprehension, 
and even mature consideration, an event to 
deplore. But just as in the tapestry on my 
wall I can recognise figures which have 
stntck out a fancy, on occasion, that though 
truly enough thus derived, yet would be 
preposterous as a copy, so, though I dare 
not deny the original <d my little poem, I 
altogetiier refuse to have it considered as 
the ^'verv effigies'* of such a morsl and in- 
telleetnal supmoritv. 

Paithrully yours, 

ROBBRT BROWmMO. 

Lotibaify titular hero of a novel 
(1871) by Benjamin DisraeU, a 3roung 
Epglish nobleman who succeeds to 
an immense fortune after a lone 
minority. The Catholic Church and 
the Revolutionary societies run a 
race against each other for his money 
and iSuence. The latter win chiefly 
through his platonic love for Theo- 
dora, the wife of an American general 
who is the inspiring element of the 
Italian patriots. After adventtues 
with both parties he finally escapes to 
England, where he recovers his senses, 
saves the remainder of his fortune, 
and marries the Lady Corisande. 

The immediate provocation for the 



novel was the conversion of John, 
second Marquis of Bute, a young and 
enormouslv wealthy peer, to the 
Church of Rome. He had been re- 
ceived on Christmas Eve, 1868. 
Lothair's coming of age is copied 
faithfully from the picturesque cere- 
monials with which Loia Bute's 
majority had been celebrated in Sep- 
tember, 1868, and the intrigues con- 
cocted in order to make Lothair a 
Roman Catholic bear a dose resem- 
blance to those which were said to 
have entrapped Lord Bute. But 
there the similarity ended. In ap- 
pearance, character, and tastes Lo- 
thair has no resemblance to Lord 
Bute, and whereas Lord Bute suc- 
cumbed, Lothair emetfed triumphant 
from his encounter with the prosely- 
tizers. 

Lothario^ in Cervantes's story, The 
Curious ImperHneiU (Don Qmxoi€t 
i, iv, 6), a Florentine cavaher, the 
friend of Anselmo. The latter, proud 
of his wife Camilla and convinced of 
her virtue, challenges Lothario to put 
it to the test. Lothario's attack, 
begun reluctantljr enough in a spirit 
of bravado, ends in a serious passion; 
the lady succumbs and the pair elope. 
Ansedmo dies of grief, Lothario is 
slain in battle and Camilla retires to 
a convent where she, too, shortly dies. 
Rowe undoubtedly took the name of 
Lothario from the hero of this story. 

Lothario, in Rowe's tragedy. The 
Fair Peniieni (1703), a young Geno- 
ese nobleman, a brilliant, handsome 
and perfidious libertine, who seduces 
Calista and is killed in a duel by 
Altamont, her husband. He un- 
doubtedly suggested the Lovelace of 
Richardson and thus became the pro- 
tot3rpe of a long line of splendid but 
treacherous viUains in fiction and 
drama. In Act v, Sc. i, occurs the 
line which has always beien accepted 
as succinctly descriptive. 

Is this that haughty, gallant, gay Lothario? 

The character of Lothario seems to have 
been exx>anded by Richardson into that of 
Lovelace; but he has excelled his original in 
the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, 
with gaietv which cannot be hated, and 
bravery wnich cannot be despised, retains 
too much of the spectator's Idndness. It 
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WM in the power of Richardson alone, to 
teach tu at once eeteem and detestation; to 
make virtuoos resentment oveipower all the 
benevolence which wit, and degance, and 
cottra«e, naturally excite: and to lose at last 
the hero in the villain. — ^Dr. Jobnson. 

LotliariOi in Goethe's WUhdm 
Meister's Lehrjahre, a magnificent 
German aristocrat, the friend and 
patron of Wilhelm. The portrait is 
evidently drawn after Karl August 
of Weimar, who stood in the same 
relation to Goethe. 

Lotiy Pierre, the pseudonym of 
Louis Marie Julien Viaud, a French 
nsLVsl officer who has distinguished 
hinraelf in literature. Though ener- 
getic in action, young Louis was so 
badiful and s^-effacing that his 
comrades nicknamed him Loti after 
a modest little Indian flower which 
shuns the Ught. His early novel, 
Rarahu (1880), was republished in 
1882 under the title of The Marriage 
of LoH. It is largely autobioCTaphi- 
cal. So are its successors, Le Koman 
d^un Spahi and Madame Ckrysan^ 
theme, whose heio is still named Loti, 
and remains a naval officer vo^raging 
from port to port, who enters into a 
series of morganatic marriages with 
the native women of the countries he 
visits. See Rakahu. 

Lotta, in Goethe's novel. The Sor^ 
rows of Werther^ the diminutive by 
which Charlotte, the wife of Albert, 
is known in her own family circle. 
She was drawn from Charlotte 
(Lotte) Buff whom Goethe met at a 
ball in Wetzlar in May, 1772. She 
was the betrothed of his friend Kest- 
ner, a dry, formal and upright man, 
too ^ort-sighted to understand that 
Lotte and his brilliant friend were 
fast falling in love with each other. 
Indeed G(^tihe himself did not realize 
that he was playing with fire tmtil 
one moonlight mght Lotte uninten- 
tionally revealed the secret. Then 
he incontinently fled from Wetzlar, 
partly from altruistic loyalty to Kest- 
ner and partly from egoistic regard 
for his own comfort. Love that 
might lead either to scandal or to 
matrimony "was not a desirable con- 
tingency. See Wbkthbs. 



Louis XI of Prance is the hero of 
a drama by Casimir de la Vigue, and 
is introduced as a prominent char- 
acter in two of Scott^ novels, Quentin 
Durward an<^ Anne of Gier stein, 

Lovegbldy m Pieldmg's The Miser, 
a parajmrase of Moli^'s VAvare, is 
an old man of sixty engaged to marry 
a designing young miss of nineteen, 
Marianna, who so alarms him by her 
pretended extravagance in ordering 
jewelry and dresses that he gladly 
pajrs £2000 to be let off the bargain, 
and she marries Lovegold's son. 

Level, Lord, hero of The Mistletoe 
Bough (1830), a song b^ Thomas 
Haynes Bayley. On the night of his 
wedding to a baron's daughter the 
bride plays a game of hide and seek 
and shuts herself up in an old oak 
chest whose lid closes in upon her by 
its spring lock. In vain the bride- 
groom seeks her far and wide; no 
due is discovered tmtil years d^ter- 
wards when the old chest is sold and 
the purchaser discovers a skeleton in 
bridal array. The same story is told 
by Rogers in Italy, See Ginbvra. 

Level, Peregrine, in Rev. J. Town- 
ley's farce Sigh Life bdow Stairs 
(1759)1 A wealthy commoner who, 
suspecting his servants of extrava- 
gance and dishonesty, pretends to 
withdraw into the cotmtrv, disguises 
himself as an Essex bumpkin, applies 
for service in his own town house and 
is hired by the unsuspecting butler 
Philip. He discovers tnat Philip has 
invited to supper a large company 
of gentlemen s gentlemen and their 
sweethearts, that they assemble under 
the names and titles of their respec- 
tive masters and mistresses, drink his 
rarest wines and feed at his expense 
on the best that the markets afford. 
At the height of the fun he breaks up 
the revels by announcing himself. 

Lovelace, Robert, the hero-villain 
of Richardson's novel, Clarissa Har* 
lowe, who lays siege to the heroine's 
virtue and finally accomplishes her 
ruin by means of a drug. See 
Lothario. 

Is there anytlilng better than* Lovelace 
in the whole range of fiction? Take Love- 
lace in all or any of hia moods, suppliant. 
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intriotting. repentant, triumphant— «boTa 
all tngmphant— and nnd his parallel if you 
can. Where, you ask, did the little printer 
of Salisbury Court — who su^ests to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen "a plump white mouse In a 
wig" — where did Richardson discover so 
much gallantry and humanity, so much 
romance and so much fact, such an abun- 
dance of the heroic qualities and the baser 
▼eradties of mortal nature? Lovcdace is, 
if you ezoMit Don Quixote, the completest 
hero in ficwm. He has wit, humor, grace, 
brilliance, charm; he is a scoundrel and a 
ruffian, and he b a gentleman and a man; 
of his kind and in his degree he has the right 
Shakespearean quality. — ^W. B. Hbnlbt: 
Vitws and RnitiK, p. 2ao. 

Loveless, Edward, with his wife 
Amanda, uie leading characters in 
CoUey Gibber's comedy, Looeys Last 
Shift or the Fool in Fashion (1695); in 
its sequel The Rdapse, or Virtue in 
Danfer (1696) by Sir John Vanbrugh; 
and in an adaptation of the latter 00m- 
ed^r by Sheridan rechristened The 
Trip to Scarborough. 

In the first play Loveless, a young 
rake, recently married to Amanda, 
wearies of her monotonous virtues and 
abandons her to pursue a dissipated 
career in the European capitals. 
After ten 3rears he returns and is told 
that she is dead. This is only a ruse. 
Amanda is alive and still in love with 
him. She has him introduced into 
her house by candlelight and passes 
herself off as a lady fond of gallantry. 
Charmed with her feigned looseness 
of behavior, he falls in love with a 
supposed mistress who had wearied 
him as a wife. When she has him 
securely in her toils, she reveals the 
truth. 

In Tlie Relapse Vanbrugh paints 
Loveless' second fail from marital 
int^;rity; — his pursuit of the, appar- 
ently, only too willing Berinthia who, 
however, oxdy toys with him to arouse 
the jealousy of her real object. Colonel 
Townly. Amanda is almost tempted 
to retaliation, but at the critical 
moment recovers herself and dis- 
misses first Mr. Worthy, for whom she 
has some esteem, and next the profli- 
gate and foolish Sir Foppington whom 
she holds in contempt. Her recreant 
husband overhears we scene with the 
latter and is once more restored to 
fealty and repentanoe. 



Lovelly Archie, in the novel of that 
title (1866) by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
a pretty young hoyden, innocently 
audacious, who scandalizes the 
" shady English " by her tomboy 
manners and defiance of oonventioii. 
She escapes by only the na r r o west 
margin crom the dusastrous conse- 
quences of a wild adventure with a 
yoaxig man undertaken in perfect 
Ignorance of the ways of the wmd. 

Lovely, Anne, heroine of Mrs. Cent- 
livre's comedy, A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife (1718), an orphan whose mther 
has Mi her ;f 30,000 which she will 
forfeit if she marries without the 00a- 
sent of four guardians, — each so fall 
of idiosyncrasies that " they never 
agreed on any one thing." Colonel 
FeignwdU, whom she favors, succeeds 
in ingratiating himself with eadi and 
all by ^eer audacity. 

Love-o'-women, the nickname of 
Larry Tighe and the title of a story 
in Rudvard Kipling's Many^ Inven- 
tions. A handsome man, " wicked as 
all hell," his favorite amusement was 
the seduction of innocent women. 
Mulvaney meets him in later life a 
victim of torturing remorse. 



It is worth a hundred addresses on Social 
Purity platforms and vet is written with 
an artistic reliance which Is beyond all 
praise. — London Atktnmmn. 

Lowrie, Joan, heroine of That Lass 
o* Lowrie's (1877), bv Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. She works at the 
mouth of a Lancashire coal pit. Her 
father, a savage miner, is accustomed 
to beat her when he is drunk. Touched 
by the kindness of a pleasant young 
engineer when she is suffering from 
one of the paternal castigations, she 
in return saves him from her father's 
hatred, help^ rescue him, half dead, 
from the mine after a terrible acci- 
dent, and consents to marry him on 
finding that he had long beea in love 
with her. 

Lucasta^ the name under which 
Richard Lovelace (1618-1658) cele- 
brated his ladylove, Lucy Sadieverell, 
in a series of lyrics. Casta is Latin 
for chaste and the name has been 
alternatively intexpreted as " Chaste 
Lucy" or "Chaste Light" {Lux 
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casta). Amarantha and Althea ap- 
pear to have been other names for 
the same sweetheart. Tradition 
asserts that Lovelace was betrothed 
to her; but on his beinf taken prisoner 
in one of ^e wars of the tmie and 
reported to be dead, ehe hastily 
married another. He soon returned 
to his native land, imprecated anath- 
emas upon the sex, declined into a 
vagabond and died miserably in a 
celliar. It must be added that the 
posthumous poems of Lovelace con- 
tain no reference to Lucasta's broken 
troth. His place in literature is main- 
tained to-day by two among his 
maxiy lyrics: To Lucasta^ on going to 
the Vf^ars, and To AUkeafromrrison. 

Lucettki in Shakespeare's oomedjr» 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ maid 
to Julia. She is sharp enough to 
discover the true character of Proteus. 

Lttdle, titular heroine of a novel in 
verse (i860) by Robert, Lord Ljrtton 
('* Owen Meredith "). A correspond- 
ent of the London Literary World 
first pointed out that Book i is a 
mere reproduction in English ana- 
paests of George Sand's prose tale, 
JLamnia, with the situations and 
motif so modified as to make them 
acceptable to the conventional stand- 
ards of Anglo-Saxon morality. 

LucUe, TOautiful, impassioned and 
accomplished, had been betrothed in 
extileme youth to Lord Alfred Har- 
grave. Circumstances had parted 
them. For ten years she had borne 
a smiling face and an aching heart in 
brilliant French society. He mean- 
while, a blas4 man of the world, had 
been seeking peace of mind and con- 
science in travel. Learning of his 
enga]g;ement to Matilda Darcy, a 
cousm, Ludle writes the letter which 
opens the book asking that he return 
her letters in person. The old passion 
revives. There is now a rival in the 
field, a fiery French legitimist, the 
IXike of Luvois. Ludle refuses him. 
With diabolical ingentdty he suggests 
base suspicions to Alfr^, thus irus- 
tratinj; a union which could alone 
have filled up the void in two desolate 
natures. The Englishman marries 
his cousin; the Frenchman takes to 



family pride and military gloty. 
Again and again these two men are 
brought into collision and protected 
from each other by the lonely Ludle. 
Alfred's son falls in love wiHi the 
Duke's niece. They are forbidden to 
think of eadi other. The boy takes 
service in the Crimea and, wounded, 
is tended by Soeur Seraphine, ■ a 
nursing nun who proves to be Ludle. 
She learns his secret. The mi^ht 
of the persuasion of one so suffermg 
and so religious ends in the reconcilia- 
tion of the old enemies and the union 
of the yotmg people. 

Luck, Thomas (so named at a 
rough christening by a miner), the 
child-hero of Bret Harte's story of 
life (and birth and death) in a Cali- 
fornia mining camp, entitled The 
Lack of Roaring Camp, The story 
deals with the unexpected appearance 
of the baby amid these rough sur- 
roundings, the death of its mother, 
the only woman in camp, and later 
of the child itself after it has per- 
formed its mission of dvilizing the 
camp up to the point that it was 
actually proposed to build a hotd 
and invite a few decent families to 
reside there for the sake of " the 
Luck" — ^who it was hoped would 
profit by female companionship. 

Lucretia, heroine of Lucretia^ or 
Children qf the NiM (1847), a 
romance by Bulwer-Lytton. Dis- 
covering the weakness and perfidy of 
Mainwaring (a.v.), who eneages him- 
self to her mile really loving her 
cousin Susan Mivers, Lucretia, an 
orphan of great talents and fierce 
passions, elopes to France with her 
tutor, Dalibord, a French emigre, 
dever, unscrupulous and atheistical. 
Presently he seeks to ddiver himself 
from his shrewish wife. She finds 
herself under the influence of slow 
poison. If Dalibard lives she must 
die. She betrays him to an assassin. 
Having once tasted blood she de- 
vdops into a fiend. Returning to 
England she ruins the domestic hap- 
piness of Mainwaring, marries a 
Methodist minister and poisons him, 
attempts other crimes, and, inad- 
vertently poisoning her own son, ends 
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her life in a madhouse. Mainwaring's 
original was Thomas Griffith Waigne- 
wnght. 

Luctttttts, In Shakespeare's Timon 
of Athens, a false and &wxxing friend. 
Timon's servant calls hxm ''thou 
disease of a friend." 

Lu^l heroine of a ballad, Lucy 
and Coiin, by Thomas TickdL Lucy 
is betrothed to Colin but he forsakes 
her for a bride " thrice as rich as he." 
At his wedding he catches sight of 
her, standing alent and apart and, 
all his heart going out to her with 
pity and love, ** the damps of death 
bedewed his brow." She also dies 
and is buried with him. Vincent 
Bourne has translated the poem into 
Latin verse. Goldsmith calls it the 
best ballad in our language. 

Lttdlngton* MisSy herome of Ed- 
ward Bellamy's fantastic novelette, 
Miss Ludinpan's Sister, A beautiful 
girl changed by misfortune and sick- 
ness into a sad and faded woman, she 
preserves an early portrait of hersdf 
and conceives the idea that what she 
was once must still exist somewhere. 
The delusion is furthered by impos- 
tors who undertake to materialize the 
wraith and introducetheir tool to Miss 
Ludington as her soul-sister, but the 
go-between breaksdownand confesses. 

Ludlow. Johnny, the pretend^ 
author of a series of stories and 
sketches (1874 and 1880) by Mn. 
Henry Wood. Johnny is the ward 
of a Worcestershire squire, whose 
healthy country life enables him to 
exercise his faculties of observation 
upon a number of oddities in different 
walks of life, and his descriptive 
powers upon not a few domestic 
tragedies and romances. Johnny acts 
as a sort of chorus; sometimes he 
plays a minor part 

The admirable way In which Mn. Wood 
I>reservee throushovt the genuinely boyish 
tone ia not the least of the merits of her 
book.— %S#M<afof. 

Liif;giuig|^, In GidUoer*s Traods, an 
imag i na r y . island, about a hundred 
leases southeast of Japan, the in- 
habitants of which have received the 
gift of eternal life, without the corre- 
sponding accompaniments of hmlth 
and intellect. . 



Luke, hero of Massinger's Ciiy 
Madam, who, from a state of poverty, 
suddenly comes into the possession 
of unbounded wealth, a type of 
vindictive hypocrisy. 

Lumplrin, Tony, in Goldsmith's 
comedy, She Stoops to Conquer (i773)> 
a coarse, good-natured, fun-loving 
country booby, whose love of prac- 
tical joking leads him to point out 
his own home, the house of his stq>- 
father. Squire Hardcastle, as an inn. 
Hence Young Marlow and Hastings 
arrive there under a misapprehensioQ 
and the consequent comedy of errors 
is not taHy oeared up until Tony 
confesses Ins complicity. See Mar- 
low, YouNa 

Tony is one of the especial favorites 
of the theatre-loving public, and no 
wonder. With all the young cub's jibes 
and jeers, his impudence and erimaees, 
one has a sneaking love for tiae scap^ 
grace; we laugh with him rather than 
at him; nor can we fail to enjoy those 
malevolent tricks of his when he so 
obviously enjoys them himself. 

Luria, in ttobert Browning's trag- 
edy of that name (1846), a Moor, 
captain of the army of Fiance in the 
war against Pisa. He loves Florence; 
Florence mistrusts him. The Pisan 
general Tiburzio warns him that the 
day of his expected victory will also 
be that of his condemnation, offeri^ 
him the Pisan command if he wiu 
leave the ungrateful Florentines. 
True to the end Luria leads his 
troops out to victory and then swal- 
lows poison. Tibunb meanwhile is 
taken capth^e and has told his story. 
Luria dies surrounded by the repent- 
ant captain and others who had mis- 
trusted hki—- the true human soul in 
each breaking its artificial barriers, 
reaching toward and doing fealty to 
the enthusiasm of the greater spirit 
which attracts and absorbs their own. 

LyddaSy a shepherd in ^^rgil's 
Third Eclogue, Hence Milton in his 
poetical monody, Lvcidas (Novem- 
ber, X637), adopts the name for his 
friend and former coll^ c omp an io n, 
Edward Eong, son of Sr John King, 
Secretanr for Ireland, ^o was 
drowned on the passage from Chester 
to Ireland, August 10, 1637. 
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Lvdgate, Dr.* in George Eliot's 
Middlemarch, an enthusiast ruined by 
an unfortunate marriage. At twenty- 
seven he comes to Middlemarch with 
hij;h aims. He marries Rosamond 
Vmcy, pretty, petty, obstinate, self- 
willed. The paradise of sweet lat^hs 
and blue eyes over which he has 
dreamed since he first met her proves 
a disastrous disillusion. At the age 
of for^ Dr. Lydgate, of magnificent 
possibilities, is thoroughly disen- 
chanted. Instead of comjjleting the 
unfinished work o£ his ideal, one 
Doctor Bichat, he has become a 
fashionable physician at bathing 
places, and dlstmguished himself by 
writing; a treatise on the gout. In 
the prime of life, his hair still brown, 
now and then conscious of visitations 
from his earlier self, he closes his 
career. 

The skill with which Lydsata'i gradual 
abandonment of his lofty ainit is worked 
out without making him simply contempti- 
ble forces us to recognise the truthfulness of 
the conception. It is an inimitable study 
of such a fascination as the snake itf supposed 
to exert upon the bird; the slow, reluctant 
surrender, step by step, of the hinier nature 
to the lower, in consequence of weakness 
which is at least perfectly intelligible.— 
Sir Lbsub Stbpbsn: Gtorgg Elia. 

Lygiai in H. Sienkiewics's historical 
romance, Quo Vadis (18^7), a beau- 
tiful Christian maiden hving in the 
household of Aulus Plautius, a Roman 
noble during the reign of Nero. 
Vinidus, one of the emperor's guards, 
lays siege to her virtue and, being 
repeatemy foiled, denounces her as 
a Christian. She is exposed to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, is 
saved therefrom by her attendant 
Ursus, a gigantic savage, and ends 
by marrying Vinidus, who has been 
converted to Christianitv by the 
preaching of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Lyndim, Barry, the autobiographic 
hero of The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon 
(1844), a satirical romance of the 
picaresqueorder by W. M.Thackeray. 
ais real name is Redmond fiarry;'the 
name Lyndon he assumes on his 
marriage. Telling his own story, he 
frankly reveals himself as an unmiti- 
gated blackguafd, a profligate, a 
gambler and a sharper, who, after a 
riotous youth, a manhood of infamy 



and an old age of merited ruin and 
beggary, looks upon himself, gravely 
and in good faith, as a wronged and 
virtuous gentleman — "the victim," 
as he is made to say on his own title- 
page, "of many cruel peiaecutioDS, 
conspiracies and slanders." 

Aa Thackeray paints the portrait it is 
worthy to hang In any rogue s gallery-— as 
the original wu worthy to be hanged on any 
■cafEold. The villain double-dyed is very 
rare in modem fiction, and Barry Lyndon 
Is an almost incomparable scoundrel, who 
believes in himself, tells us his own misdeeds, 
and ever proclaims himself a very fine fellow 
—and honestly expects us to take him at his 
own valuation, while all our knowledge of 
his evil doings is derived from his own 
self-laudatory statementsi— Bxandbk Mat- 
thews: Th* Historical No9d and othtr 
EssayM, p. X57' 

Lju. Diana de, titular heroine of a 
novel by Aleicander Dumas fils (1851), 
and its dramatization (1853) by the 
author. Married for her money by 
a titled libertine and busy man of 
affairs who n^lects her, she meets 
Paul Aubrey, a youn^ sculptor who 
has amused himself with facile loves 
but has never experienced a grande 
passion. Both have ardent, imagina- 
tive natures, both are in search of 
some one on whom to lavish the 
wealth of their affections. The in- 
evitable happens with tragic con- 
seauences. 

Lysander, in Shakespeare's A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, a young man 
of Athens who flees from that dty 
with Hermione, closely pursued bv 
Demetrius, to whom Egeus, the lady s 
father, has betrothed her. PoUowmg 
Demetrius is another lady, Helena, 
who is madly in love with him. The 
four ill-assorted lovers fall asleep and 
dream a dream about the fairy court 
of Oberon and Titania, in the course 
of which Puck, by means of a magic 
herb known as "Liove-in-idleness," re- 
arranges matters in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. ^ Demetrius 
wakes to find himself in love with 
Helena and out of love with Her- 
mione. Bgeus, arriving in quest of 
the fugitives, accepts the situation. 

Lyt&nachtiay in Shakespeare's com- 
edy, Perides, Prince of Tyre (1608), 
the governor of Medahne who marries 
Manna. 
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Maeaire, Robert, at one time a 
generic name for any French chevalier 
d^industrie whose diaracteristics ran 
the gamut from petty vice and politi- 
cal chicanery to the gravest crimes 
against law and order. The term 
doubtless originated with the cheva- 
lier Richard Caot Robert) de Macaire, 
who in 137 1 murdered Aubrey de 
Montdidier in the Forest of Bondi, 
Paris. The assassin was apprehended 
on suspicions aroused by the conduct 
of Montdidier's faitMul dog, Dragon, 
which had witnessed the attack. In 
1814 the story was put into a play hy 
Pixericourt, Jlie Vog of Montargts 
{q^.v.), which was later rehabilitated 
with the dog feature omitted, in 
VAvbetge des Adreis (see below). 
Here Macaire was recreated as a bold, 
humorous and reckless thief and 
murderer. Just about this time 
Daumier, the famous caricaturist of 
the Paris Charivari, borrowed the 
name for a series of sketches in which 
Robert Macaire was successively de- 
picted as a banker, an advocate, a 
journalist, etc., in whom were personi- 
fied perverseness, impudence, and 
charlatanism. They were remarkable 
as portraitures of abstract qualities, 
and it is largely owing to their favor- 
able reception on the part of a good- 
natured public that Daumier has 
come to be known in later times as 
the " Aristophanes of French cari- 
cature." Ana in this way Robert Ma- 
caire came td be the sportive designa- 
tion of a certain class of Frenchmen. 

Macaire, Robert, the leading char- 
acter in a French melodrama, VAu- 
berge des Adrets, by Benjamin Antier 
ana Saint Amand. The plot turns 
on a murder committed at a wayside 
inn by the adventurer, Robert 
Macaire, the blame of which is thrown 
on a poor woman passinj; the night 
there who is eventually found to be 
the murderer's neglected wife. Fred- 
erick Lemaitre, the greatest French 
actor of his day, saw that the leading 
characters in the story would admit 
of bein^ treated from a humorous 
Btandpomt. AKodating himself with 



the original authors he turned the 
melodrama into an extravaganza 
entitled simply Robert Macaire^ whose 
satirical stnctures upon political and 
commercial chicanery were entirely 
foreign to the original conception, 
and so had a success of a different 
character as an exposure of passing 
vices and follies. Although Lemai- 
tre's treatment of Macaire was purely 
farcical he found opportunities for 
emitting real flashes of tra^cal genius, 
so strikmg, so terrifying mdera that 
his capacity for tnro^ng himself 
with overwhelming foroe into a situa- 
tion was complet^y established. 

McAndrews, who exploits himself 
in McAndrews Hymn, by Rudyard 
Kipling, a Scottish engineer who loved 
his engme with sometibing of the same 
irreverent reverence that he bestowed 
upon his God. 

MacbeUi, King of Scotland in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of that name, 
is introduced in Sc i, 3, where he 
meets the witches; murders Duncan, 
II, I, and succeeds him as king; causes 
the murder of Bangno, III, i, and of 
Macduff's family, iv, i, 2; meets the 
English army at Dusinane, Act V, and 
is dain by Macduff, v, 8. According 
to authentic history he was not killea 
at Dusinane, but at Lumphanan 
two years later (1057). Furthermore, 
he appears to have oeen a benign and 
beneacent ruler. In the play Lady 
Macbeth complains of him (I, <) that 
he is " too fufi of the milk of human 
kindness," and indeed it is only his 
wife's influence that decides his first 
murder and later that of Banquo. 
Struggling with remorse of conscience 
he confuses it, as Coleridge says, with 
the feeling of insecurity and plunges 
into more crimes in order to safeguiurd 
himself against the results of the first. 

Macbeth himself appean diiTen along 
by the violence of his fate, like a ▼esad 
drifting before the storm. He is not equal 
to the struggle between fate and oonsdenca. 
In thought he is absent and perplexed, 
sudden and desperate in act, frem a lUt- 
tmst of his own resolutlttn. His mt&rgy 
springs from the anxiety and agltatloa at 
his mind. His blindly rushing forwatd on 
the objects of his ambitiOB or 
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hla recoUinc from them eqtudly betray the 
hamwed sUte of his feelixigs. This part of 
his character is admirably set off by being 
brought in connection with that oa Lady 
Macbeth, whose obdurate strength of will 
and masculine firmness giye her the ascend- 
ancy over her husband's faltering virtue. 
She at once seises the opportunity that 
offers for the acoomplismnent of their 
wished-for greatness, and never flinches 
from her oblect till all is over. — ^Haiutt: 
Cksrotttrs of ShaktsPtare's Ftaya. 

Macbetliy LadVi in Shakespeare's 
Macbeth, the hero s consort who impels 
him to crime the moment she hears of 
the witch's prophecy that he shall 
succeed Duncan as ICing of Scotland. 

The magnitude of her resolution almost 
covers the magnitude of her guilt. She is a 
great bad woman, whom we hate, but whom 
we fear more than we hate. She does not 
exdte our loathing or abhorrence, like 
Ri^an and GonnerOl. She is only wicked 
to gain a great end; and is. perhaps, more 
distinguished by her commanding presence 
of mind and inexorable self-will, which do 
not suffer her to be diverted from a bad 
purpose, when once formed, by weak and 
womanly regrets, than by the hardness of 
her heart, or want of natural affections.-— 
Hazlitt: ChwracUfs of Shalusptart's Plays. 

Macbride, Miss {nU McBride), 
heroine of a satirical poem, The Proud 
Miss Macbride, by John G. Saxe. She 
was " terribly proud " of everything 
concerning herself; though her 
boasted high-birth " was under a 
^li^t, and though her Phoenix- 
like rise had been from the ashes of a 
chandlery. She scorned a fractional 
tailor, was " up to snuff " with a 
tobaccomst and " nonsuited " ^ an 
attorney, but accepted the plausible 
and worthless fortune htmter " dap- 
per Jim" * Her pride had its fall; 
mstead of " reversion " came " re- 
verses;" lover and friends fled; the 
vulgar mocked; and Miss Macbride 
was left alone in her sorrow. 
. Macduff, thane of Fife in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, figures 
anachronistically in Shakespeare's 
Macbeth, One of the witches had 
warned Macbeth to beware of the 
thane of Fife, another had added that 
** none of woman bom should have 
power to harm him." In England 
Macduff raised an army to dethrone 
Macbeth, who having^ attacked his 
castle and slain his wife and all his 
children, meets him at last face to 
face on the fatal field at Dusinane. 



Macbeth tauntingly repeats the 
witch's prophecy. Macouff retorts 
that he was not bom of woman, but 
" was from his mother's womb, 
untimely ripped." Seeing all hope 
lost, Macbeth boldly cries: 

Lay on Macduff 
And damned be he who first cries Holdl 
Enough 1 

Th^ fight and Macbeth is slain. 

MacFarlaine, Ailie. in Mrs. 011- 
phant's novel, The Minister's Wife 
(1869), a Scotch lassie, with golden 
hair and mystical blue eyes and a 
delicate, half hectic color, who is 
converted at a revival and whom a 
brother enthusiast, a newly reformed 
sinner, claims in the name of the 
Lord, urging her to become his bride 
and help him to convert the world. 

It is not easv to depict the visions which 
sweep across the mental eye of one whose 
brain religious enthusiasm has almost 
erased, without renderina them ludicrous, 
but there is unmixed pathos in the picture * 
which Mrs. Oliphant has drawn of tnis poor 
Lowland maiden as she knelt before the open 
Bible on her bed, and remained there lost 
"in one long trance of prayer and reverie, 
while the short autumn day came to an end, 
and the twilight closed around her,"collecting 
her energies in order that she might submit 
to the marriage which she dreaded far more 
than she would have feared the scaffold or 
the stake. — Saturday Repiew, July 3, 1869. 

McFlngaly hero of John Trumbull's 
McFingal, a political satire in Hudi- 
brastic verse (i 774-1 782), which deals 
with the events of the American 
Revolution and finds matter for 
humor in both Whig and Tory, — ^but 
especially the latter. McFmgal, a 
New Enjg[land Scotchman, represents 
the British and the Tories, Honorius 
the Whigs and the patriots. After 
undergoing many ludicrous adven- 
tures, and setting the worst of every 
argument, McFingal is hoisted to the 
top of a flagpole and let down again 
to receive a coat of tar and feathers. 
The most famous lines in the poem 
are frequently quoted as coming from 
Hudibras, 

No thief e'er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 

MacFlecknoe (»'.e., son of Flecknoe), 
the name under which Dryden cari- 
catured his rival Thomas Shadwell 
(1640-1692} in a satirical poem, Mac- 
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Flecknoet or a Satire on the True Blue 
Protestant Poet T. S. (1682). Rich- 
ard Plecknoe was an Irishman who 
had died in 1678. Though he had 
done some good work in prose and 
verse, he had been the butt of Andrew 
Marvell and was accepted by his 
English contemporaries as a typical 
dulliard. His character was estimated 
perhaps from his repeated failures as 
a dramatist. This man is depicted 
by Dryden as the king of " the realm 
of nonsense," conscious of his ap- 
proaching end and anxious for the 
election of his successor. In a strain 
of ludicrous panegyric, he discusses 
the grounds of £s son Shadwell's 
claims to the vacant throne. He 
reflects with pride on the exact simi- 
larity, as weu in genius as in tastes 
and features, which exists between 
himself and his hopeful boy. Shad- 
well's coronation is then described 
with more humor than is common 
with Dryden, though the conclusion 
of the poem evinces a sudden change 
from banter to ferocity, and betrays 
the bitterness of the feelings which 
had prompted it. This admirable 
satire — ^to which Pope was indebted 
for the plot of the Dunciad — is cer- 
tainly to be ntunbered among Dry- 
den's most successful efforts. 

McFUnm, Miss Flora, heroine of 
Nothing to Wear, a satirical poem by 
William Allen Butler. A dweller in 
Madison Square, then the fashionably 
headquarters of New York City, she 
is the discontented and indeed deso- 
late possessor of extravagant gowns 
and jewelry and native and foreign 
finery, but still insists that she dbs 
nothmg to wear. 

Madheafh. Captain, in The Beggar's 
Opera (1728), by John Gay, a hand- 
some, reckless ruffian adox%d by the 
ladies and feared by all men save the 
accomplices who share his booty. He 
is married to Polly Peacham whom 
he teaXLy loves and who loves him in 
return, but this does not prevent his 
paying attentions to Lucy Loddt and 
other beauties. It is Macheath who 
sings the famous song, 

How happy could I be with either 
Were t'other dear charmer away. 



Betrayed by Polly's father he is 
lodged m Newgate gaol. His es- 
cape, recapture, trial, condemnation 
to death and reprieve make up other 
episodes in his career whioi ends 
with his making Polly a promise that 
he will be true to her for the rest of 
his life. 

Maclan, Gilchrist, in Scott's his- 
torical novel. The Fair Maid of Perth, 
the chief of Clan Quhele. Just before 
the birth of Eachin Maclan (see 
below) he had lost seven sons in 
battle with Clan Chattan, ominous 
prophecies had induced him to 
apprentice the eighth son to Simon 
Glover. Eighteen years later he 
suffered himself to be persuaded that 
Eachin's presence was necessary to 
ensure the defeat of Clan Chattan by 
Clan Quhele. Luckily he died before 
witnessing his son's disgrace. 
. Maclan, Ian Eachin (i^., Hector), 
in Scott's historical romance of the 
fourteenth century, The Fair Maid of 
Perth (1828). Son of Gilchrist Mao- 
Ian {supra) he was " bom under a 
bush of hoUy and suckled by a white 
doe," and under the name of Cona- 
char was brought up in obscurity as 
Simon Glover^ apprentice. He is 
the rival of Henry Gow for the hand 
of Catharine Glover, but is afflicted 
with " a quick fancy that overesti- 
mates dai^;er " and is acutely con- 
scious of ms own f aint-heartedness. 
Nevertheless he bears himself gal- 
lantly in the struggle with Qan 
Chattan until he is left alone face to 
face with his deadly enemy, Hemy 
Gow. Then '' his heart sidoaied, his 
eyes darkened, his ears tingled, his 
brain turned giddy " and he igno- 
miniously fled from the field. In his 
tenderness towards this involuntary 
coward, Scott expiated the harshness 
he had visited on a ne'er-do-weO 
brother Thomas, who had shown the 
white feather in the West Indies. 
This harahness he subsequently 
repented. 

Mclvor, Fenus (called also \^ch 
Ian Vohr), in &ott'8 novel, WaoerUy 
(18 14), the chief of Glennaquoich, a 
gallant Hiehland Jacobite of fiery 
temper and unoompiomising loyalty. 
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He IB the brother of Flora Mclvor, 
with whom Edward Waverley is in 
love. 

Fefgva MaclTor hM a mitch more pos- 
sible jpfOtotTpe in Colonel Alezender 
jRjuuddjon Mecdonndl of Glengarry, one of 
the most tysiical Celts of his race. His 
pride and heat of temper were onite eqnal 
to those of the hero of fiction. He wiks the 
last Highland chief who really kept up the 
state and customs of ancient gaeldom to 
their full extent. When he travelled he did 
so as a Gaelic prince, with a full retinue of 
kilted attendants, not a single articulus lack- 
ing of a Highland chieftain's taU. He was 
a great friend of Scott's, who writes of him 
in glowing terms (see Lockhart). On 14 
January, 1828, he was killed In the attempt 
to get ashore from the wrecked steamer 
Stmint CaslU. His grand ideas about the 
state of a Macdonald chief helped to em- 
barrass the estates, the whole of which were 
sold partly in his son's and partly in his 
grandson's time.'— S. R. Ckoczstt: Th$ 
Seott Oriiinals, 

MclTOTy Flora, in Waverlejf, the 
nster of Fergus, and like hun de- 
votedly attadied to the house of 
Stuart and the Catholic religion. In 
her unswerving loyalty to an unpop- 
ular faith and a losing cause, a 
loyalty which though wildly en- 
thusiastic " " burnt pure and un- 
mixed with any selfiui feeling/' in 
her passionate attachment to prin- 
ciple and her final renunciation of 
woman's tenderest prerogatives she 
anticipates Rebecca of York. After 
a touching farewell scene with Waver- 
ley she retires to the convent of the 
Sootdi Benedictine nuns in Paris. 
One incident embodied in the novel 
really happened to a fair Jacobite 
friend of the author, a Miss Naime. 
As the Highland army rushed into 
Edinburgh Miss Naime, like other 
Tory lames, stood waving her hand- 
kerdiief from a balcony. A ball, 
accidentally discharged, grazed her 
forehead. "Thank God,^' she said, 
on recovering her senses, " that the 
accident happened to me whose 
principles are known. Had it befallen 
a Whig they would have said it was 
done on purpose." 

ICackAjre, SaunderB, a leading 
character in Charles Kidney's novel, 
Alton Locke (1850), obviously drawn 
from his intimate friend, Thomas 
Carlyle. 



He has some real humor, a qtaaUty In 
which Kingsley was for the most part 
curiously deficient; but one mttst suspect 
that in this case he was drawins from an 
origlnaL It is interesting to read Mr. Car- 
lyle's criticism ol this part of tho book. 
''Saunders Maekaye," he says (Lift, vol. i, 
p. a^), **my invaluable oountrymaa in this 
book, is nearly perfect; indeed, I greatly 
wonder how you did contrive to manage 
him. His very dialect is as if a native had 
done it, and the whole existence of the rug- 
ged old hero is a wonderfully splendid and 
coherent piece of Scotch bravura." Perhaps 
an explaxiation of the wonder might be sug- 
mated to other people more easily than to 
Mr. Carlyle; but at any rate Maekaye is a 
very f elicatous centre for the various groups 
who play their parts in the story. — ^Lbilib 
Stspexm : Hours in a Lihrofy, 

Mgckenrie, Sheila, heroine of Th€ 
Princess of Thule, by William Black 
(1874), who receives that nickname 
because her father rules unquestioned 
over the fisher peasants of Borva," 
the remotest of the Hebrides isles. 
" The girl," we are told, " was some- 
how the product of all the beautiful 
aspects of nature around her. It was 
the sea that was in her eyes, it was 
the fair sunlight that shone in her 
face, the breath of her life was the 
breath of the Moorland winds." 
Lavender, an artist, clever and attrac- 
tive, but something of a snob, trans- 
plants this delicate northern flower 
to the hot-house air of London, where 
she pines and withers until his neglect 
drives her to escape back to the free- 
dom of her natural life,— only to find 
that its brightness and contentment 
have flown. Her loss startles Laven- 
der into recognition of his better self 
and she succeeds in making him a 
true man. 

Madaod, Colin or Cawdie, in 

Richard Cumberland's comedy. The 
Fashionable Lover (1780), a Sootdi 
servant in the employ of Lord Abber- 
ville, who supervises the household 
finances with such strict economy and 
int^rity that he earns the hatred of 
his fellow domestics and eventually 
checks his young master on the road 
to ruin. Cumberland's avowed object 
in drawing this portrait was " to wieed 
out the unmanly prejudice of English- 
men against the Scotch." 

Madeod of Dare, 8t Keitli, hero 
of MacLeod of Dare^ a novel by V^- 
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liam Black (1878), a Highland chief, 
iatense, untamed and passionate, yet 
fine-strung and chivalrous, spendu^ 
most of his time in Scotland with a 
chorus of wild retainers, yet occa- 
sionally lured to London. Here he 
wrebks his happiness by a misplaced 
passion for G^rude White, a fine and 
ndde lady, an actress spoiled by 
adulation. His dethroned and dis- 
tempered reason prepares for both 
betrayer and victim a shocking 
catastrophe. 

Macquarty Genraite^ heroine of 
Zola's novel, VAssomovr (1877), who 
reappears in others of the Rougon 
Macquart series. At fourteen, and 
already a mother, she was driven 
from her home and accompanies her 
lover to Paris. He deserts her and 
two children. She marries Coupeau, 
a tinsmith. At first they are happy, 
but poverty and vice disintegrate 
what mi^ht have been a family into 
mere umts of misery, wretchedness 
and corruption. Zola pitilessly traces 
their downfall. 

MacSaicasm, Sir Aichy, in C. 
Macklin*s comedy, Leve d la Mode 
(I779)> ^ Scotch knieht especially 
proud of his descent. Re tells Char- 
lotte Goodchild whom he is wooing 
that " in the house of MacSarcasm 
are twa barons, three viscounts, six 
earls, one marquisate, and twa dukes, 
besides baronets and lairds oot o' a' 
reckoning." Believing that Charlotte 
has lost her fortune he repents of his 
wooing and informs her that he has 
just received letters " frae the dukes, 
the marquis, and a' the dignitaries of 
the famfly expressly prohibiting my 
contaminating the blood of Macsar- 
casm wi' onything sprung from a 
hogshead or a coonting house.*' 

liacQycophant. Sir Pertinax, in 
Maddin s comedy. The Man nf^ the 
World (1764), a hard, practical, 
shrewd and worldly old Scotchman, 
ambitious for his son's sake rather 
than for his own and careless of how 
sordid or disgraceful the means 
whereby his ambitions may be 
realized. 

Madeline^ heroine of Keats's nar- 
tative poem, The Boe of Si. Agnes 



(1820}. The poem is based on the 
old superstition that if a maiden goes 
to bed supperless on the vigil of St. 
Agnes' feast she will see her destined 
husband on awaking. Madeline, in 
love with Poiphyrp, tries this spdi 
and Porphvro, obtaining surreptitious 
access to her viigin bower, watches 
her reverently till she sinks in slum- 
ber, arranges a dainty dessert by her 
couch, and gently arousing her with 
a favorite air, persuades Imt to steal 
from the castle under his protection. 

Malmuna. in Southey's epic, 
Thalaba (Books vii-ix), an old 
woman whom Thalaba finds spinning 
in her house in Kaf. Expressing 
surprise at the extreme fineness c« 
her thread he was invited to break it 
if he could. Incredulously Thalaba 
wound it around his wrists, but found 
it impossible to disentangle it again 
and became utterly powerless. Mai- 
muna with the help of her sister 
Khwala conveyed him helpless to the 
island of Mohareb. Later she re- 
pented, turned to Allah and liberated 
Thalaba. 

Maiflon Roiigey Chevalier de (liter- 
ally the Knight of the Red House), 
hero and title of a romance by Alex- 
ander Dumas. A young French 
nobleman, the chevalier is mdted by 
chivalric love for Marie Antoinette 
to a heroic plan for libera^g her 
from the Tower. B^ an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances he 
arrives just in time to frustrate a 
better plot conceived bv cooler heads, 
and wiUingly allows himself to be 
slain by the bafiled conspirators. 
G. LeNotre, in The Real Maison 
Rouge (189^), shows that this hot- 
headed youtn was in actual life known 
as A. D. J. Gonze de RoujBieville. He 
did take a bold part in the attempts 
to free Marie Antoinette, but he was 
a less chivalric person than his double 
in fiction. In fact he was an impostor 
of plebeian birth who usurped the 
name of de Rougeville. Nor was he 
a victim of the Revolution. He sur- 
vived until 1814. 

Maitiand, DeaiL hero of The 
Silence of Dean MaiOand (1886). a 
novel by " Maxwell Gtey " 
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M. G. Tuttiell). As a yotmg curate 
the future dignitary of the C£urch of 
England had seduced a girl, com- 
mitted manslaughter to avoid the 
consequences, and allowed an inno- 
cent mend to be condemned to penal 
servitude on circumstantial evidence. 
Despite severe twinges of conscience 
Maitland had led a ^ood and useful 
life until the friend is released from 
prison and unconditionally forgives 
him, when he makes public confession 
and dies. 

Malagigi (the Italian form of the 
French Maugis), in Ariosto's Orlando 
Furioso (1516), one of Charlemagne's 
paladins, brother of Aldiger and 
Vivian and cousin to Rinaldo. He 
was brought up by the fairy Oriana, 
and in ms turn became a famous 
mancian. 

Malagrowther, Sir MalachI, the 
feigned author of a series of letters 
contributed by Sir Walter Scott to the 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal in 1826. 
Their object was to antagonize a pro- 
posal by the British government that 
the circulation of bank notes in 
Scotland should be restricted to those 
of £5 or more. Lockhart assures us 
that "these diatribes produced in 
Scotland a sensation not inferior to 
that of the Drapier letters in Ire- 
land." What is more to the point 
they defeated the proposed measure. 

Malagrowther. Sir Mungo, in 
Scott's historical romance, T%e For- 
tunes of Nigelf a crabbed old courtier 
whose natural peevishness is increased 
by his misfortunes. He takes delight 
in making everybody as unhappy as 
himself. 

Malbecco, in Spenser's Fairy Queen 
(Book in, ix, 10), designed to repre- 
sent the self-iimictea torments of 
jealousy. 

The tight could jealous XMUigi beguile. 
And charm Maibecco's cares awhile. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Malcolm, in Shakespeare's Macbeth. 
A son of Duncan. 

Maleforti in Massinger's Unnatural 
Combat^ an incestuous ruffian who 
pays the penalty of his crimes by 
direct.interpofiition&om heaven. The 



character is probably modelled on 
that of the Italian villain Francesco 
Cend (ff.i'.). 

Main, Duchess of » heroine of a 
tragedy of that name by John Web- 
ster (circa 1618). Her marriage to 
her steward Antonio Bologna mad- 
dens her brothers when they discover 
the secret. One, a cardmal, hires 
Bosola to slay Antonio.^ A more 
terrible end for the Duchess is planned 
by her twin brother Ferdinand, Duke 
of Calabria. He calls upon her in a 
darkened room, pretends to be recon- 
ciled, then suddenly uncovers three 
waxen figures smeared with blood 
whom she takes for her slaughtered 
children and husband. After having 
sufficiently feasted on her mental tor- 
tures, Ferdinand sends a troop of 
madmen into her room who leap and 
howl around her. Then follow the 
executioners, with a gravedigger and 
a coffin, who sing a moumftiS dirge 
before they strangle her. The two 
children are likewise strangled. 

lially Mistress, aihiaed to in 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, i, 3, a 
famous thief and murderess who 
dressed in man's clothing and infested 
Hounslow Heath. Her chief exploit 
was the robbery of General Fairfax, 
for which she was sent to Newgate. 
Her real name was Mary Fritii. 
Under the nickname of Moll Cutpurse 
she is the heroine of The Roaring Girl 
(161 1) by Middleton and Dedcer. 

MaUlnger, Sir Hugo, in Daniel 
Deronda, represents the aristocra<^ in 
the form most indulgently viewed by 
George Eliot— that of a wealthv, easy 
country gentleman of andent descent 
and large means; but, as a comfort- 
able, easy aristocrat must be dther 
stupid or malignant, he is character- 
ized by " that dulness towards what 
may be goinf on in other minds, espe- 
cially the mmds of children, which is 
amon^ the commonest defidendes 
even m good-natured men like him, 
when life has been generally easy to 
themsdves, and their energies have 
been quietly spent in feding 
gratified." 

Maltravers, Ernest, hero of a novd 
of that name (1837) by Bulwcr- 
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Lyttoiit and its sequel, AUce^ or the 
Mysteries, He is put forward as the 
type of gcaiius. At eighteen a marvel 
of precocious wisdom and learning, 
he comes home from a brilliant um- 
versity career in Germany, meets a 
burglar's daughter, the beautiful and 
unsophisticated Alice, and lives with 
her until the burglar reclaims her. 
He falls in love with other ladies, 
married and unmarried; enlarges his 
mind b^ foreign travel; becomes 
famous m London as a poet, and is 
affianced to Lady Florence Lascelles, 
a kindred genius, a beauty and an 
heiress. She dies; he transfers his 
affections to a mysterious young 
woman, Evelyn Cameron; she turns 
out to be the daughter of the long 
lost Alice — presumably by himself. 
He is in despair. Eventually every- 
thing is cleared up. Alice's daughter 
had died, and Evelvn had been sub- 
stituted in her place bvLord Vargrave, 
who had married Alice and died. 
Evelyn is happily disposed of to a 
colonel in the army; Alaltravers is 
free to return to Alice. 

MalvoliOy in Shakespeare's comedy. 
Twelfth Night, steward to Olivia, 
solemn, pompous and puritanical, an 
easy butt for practical jokes. 

Tha analogy between MalToUo and Don 
Otdzote occttn inevitably. For both were 
men of lofty bearing, cuned with an ezas- 
gerated sense of thdr mlBsions, and in both 
of them thii sense was used by irreverent 
creatures to entice them into ludicrous 
plights. But the analogy does not go 
further than that. I cannot subscribe to 
Charles Lamb's ingenious paradox that 
MatvoUo was in himself a fine fellow, whose 
dignified besting had solid basis in a digni- 
fied nature. Malvolio does not. indeed, at 
the beginning of the play, say anjrthing 
which would contradict this theory. But 
that is due to Shakespeare's slajMlash tech- 
nique. Sh^Ucespeare's real opinion of Mai- 
voUo is shown in the words which he puts 
into the mouth of Olivia: *'0, you are sick 
of self-love," etc Malvolio is meant to be 
an egomaniac— «statequite inconsistent with 
true dignity. He is intrinsically absurd.— 
Max BBBRBomf in Saturday Rtfiiw. 

And what a wonderful touch is that which 
opens all the sadder side of life in the very 
heart ol the ;est, by showing, within the 
pedantic gravity of Malvolio, a folly more 
mtense than all the other folly combined, 
the hidf -tragic absurdity of self-importance 
and mad vanity, latent, and wantmg only 
the stimulus of the simplest practical joke 
to caU it forthi— Mas. OuPSAjfT, idoUirs, 



Mambxinoy in Ariosto's Orlando 
Purioso, a pagan king of Bithynla 
who was specisuly famous for a ^Idea 
helmet that made its wearer invisible. 
Mambrino is killed by Rinaldo, but 
the helmet is stolen from him by 
Scaripante and passes through many 
hands. In Don Quixote tne mad 
knight sees a barber who has clapped 
upon his head a brazen basin to pro- 
tect his hat from a sudden shower of 
rain. The Don insists that this is 
Mambrino's hehnet. Taking posses- 
sion of it he wears it as such. In Part 
I, iii, 8, the galley slaves snatch the 
basin from Quixote's head and break 
it to pieces. Cervantes, evidently 
forgetful of tills episode, makes it 
turn up again in book rv, ch. zv, 
where the gentlemen at the inn sit 
in judgment on it, humor the Dan's 
wlum and gravely decide that it is 
not a basin but an undoubted helmet, 

MamUius. in Shakespeare's A 
Winter's Tale, a precocious and loving 
boy, son of Hermione, who dies in 

consequence of his mother's ^' — 

(IllVi). 



The beautiful tuggettioa that 
raeare as he wrote had in mind his own dead 
Httle son still fresh and living at his heart, 
can hardly add more than a touch ol addi- 
tional tenderness to our perfect and plteooa 
delight in him. — SwnnnnLNS. 



Mamnioiiy Sir Bpicuro^ m 

Jonson's comedy, The Alchemist 
1610), a conceited and purse-proud 
dupe who is easily cozened into sup- 
plying Subtle, the alchemist, with the 
funds necessary for carrying on his 
researches. 

Epicure Mammon is the most determined 
offspring of its author. It has the ''whole 
matter and copy of the father— eye, nose, 
lip, the trick of his frown." It is just such 
a swaggerer as con t em p oraries nave d»- 
scribedOld Ben to be. Meercraft, Bobadil, 
the Host of the New Inn, have all his image 
and superscription. But Mammon is arro- 
gant pretension personified. Sir Samson 
Legend in Lose /or Lo9t is such another Ijring, 
overbearing character, but he does not come 
up to Epicure Mammon. What a "towers 
1 bravery** there is in his sensuality. He 
Tects no pleamre onder a saltan. — 



ing 



Man» The L«st| lyric by Thomas 
Campbell turning on the gruesome 
fancy oi a man who is left in utter 
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londiness after all the race has p^*- 
ished. The same idea occurs in 
Byron's Darkness^ and a useless 'dis- 
cussion was started between the two 
poets and their followers as to who 
was the plagiarist. Byron's poem 
was publish^ first, but Campbell 
insisted that his own lyricwas wntten 
first and had been shown in MS. to 
Byron. 

Man in Blacki an eccentric philan- 
thropist in Goldsmith's Citizen of the 
' World (175Q}, an evident combination 
of some of those Goldsmith family 
traits which were afterwards so suc- 
cessfully recalled in Dr. Primrose, 
Mr. Hardcastle, and the clergyman 
of the Deserted Village. 

The contrast between his eredtalotie 
charity and hie expressed distrust of human 
nature, between his simulated harshness and 
his real amiability, constitutes a type which 
has since been often used succMsfully in 
English literature. — Axjstin Dobson, £ff<A- 
Uenth Cmiwy VignetUs, i, zai. 

Man Who Laughs, hero and title 
of a novd by Victor Hugo. See 

GWYNPLAINB. 

Manders, Pattofy in Ibsen's Ghosts, 
the clerical adviser to Mrs. Alving, a 
kindly and childish man with a g[ood 
deal of moral cowardice and futility 
posing as virtue. 

Mandevjlle. hero and title of a 
romance hyr William Godwin (1817), 
a furious misanthropist suffering from 
what modem psychopaths would call 
the mania of persecution. All man- 
kind, he thmks, have conspired 
against lum, and he commits strange 
deeds nor hesitates at crimes to pro- 
tect himself against this visionary 
combination. 

Manette, Dr. Alexander, in Dick- 
ens's Tale of 7?wo Cities, a physician 
of Paris, for eighteen years a {msoner 
in the Bastille because of his pro- 
fessional acquaintance with the mis- 
deeds of a noble family. Released 
iust before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, his daughter Lude devotes 
herself to him during his remainin 
years. See Cakton, Sydney, an( 
Da&nay, Chaslbs. 

Manfred, in Horace Walpole's 
romance, T%e Castle of Otranto (1764), 
a medieval baron who tyrannizes 



over his wife and beautiful daughter, 
but is fiboally overawed by a gigantic 
apparition. 

Manfred, Count, hero of Byron's 
dramatic poem, Manfred (181 1), a 
moody person of hign intellect and 
indomitable will who has been giiilty 
of some monstrous crime (apparently 
an unholv love for his own sister) 
and wuiders in agony over the earth 
seeking oblivion. When introduced 
he has made his final abode in an 
Alpine solitude. He calls upon the 
spuits of the unbounded universe 
(all but the great Supreme) and vainly 
pleads with them for the gift of 
forgetfulness. In his last agony 
demons assail him, but he defies 
their power. See Astartb. 

It is a grand and terrific vision of a being 
invested with superhuman attributes in 
order that he may be capable of more than 
human sufferings, and be sustained under 
them by more than human force and pride. 
— ^Jbffrby: Essays from the Edinburgh 
JZstMW. 

Manlsty. Edward, in Mrs. Htmi- 
phry Wara's novel of Eleanor (1900) , 
IS believed to be drawn from William 
H. Mallock. It is no l^^tterin^ por- 
trait. Self-centred and egotistical, 
moody and taciturn, Mamsty adds 
to these qualities the ungraciousness 
of peculiarly bad manners. He falls 
in love first with his cousin, the titular 
heroine, and then with a pretty 
American. Eleanor, though she is in 
love with him, saorifioes herself to 
brixie about the match. 

Manly, Captain, in Wycherley's 
comedy, 77(e Plain-dealer (1674), is 
evidently based to some extent on the 
Alceste of Molito's Le Misanthrope 
(1666). In externals there certainly 
seems small likeness between Wycher- 
ley's surly and uncouth sea captain 
and the polished but impatient cynic 
painted by Moli^. Both a&ke, 
however, have been soured by the 
wickedness and hypocrisy of the age. 
Manly's infatuation for straightfor- 
ward conduct and "plain-dealing" 
blinds him to the real qualities of 
men and women, and while he sees 
through superficial pretence and affec- 
tation he is like a child in the hands 
of those who humor his whims. 
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^ WycherleF borrowed Alceste and turned 
him-r— we quote the words oi so lenient a 
critic as Mr. Leigh Hunt — into "a ferocious 
se n sua l ist, who oelieved himself as sreat 
a rascal as he thought everybody dse." 
The surliness of Motive's hero is copied and 
caricatured. But the most nauseous liber- 
tinism and the most dastardly fraud are 
substituted for the jmrity and integrity of 
of the oriflinal. And to make the whole 
complete, wycherley does not seem to be 
aware that he was not drawing the portrait 
of an eminently honest man. So depraved 
was his moral taste that while he firmly 
believed that he was producing a picture of 
virtue too exalted for the commerce of this 
world he was really delineating the greatest 
rascal that is to be found even in his own 
writings. — Macaulay: Essays Comic Dram^ 
oHsts, 

Mannering, Colonel Ooy, in Sir 

Walter Scott's Guy Mannering (1815), 
a retired English officer, w^thy, a 
widower of aristocratic tastes and 
prejudices, with a turn for astrological 
studies. Despite his caustic speech 
and reserved manner he has a fund 
of affection which his daughter Julia 
learns eventually to value. In diap- 
ter xvii, however, we feid her wnt- 
ing, " It is impossible to say whether 
I love, admire or fear him the most. 
His success in life and in war — his 
habit of making every object yield 
before the eneigy of his exertions, 
even when they seemed insurmount- 
able — all these have given a hasty 
and peremptory cast to his character, 
whicA can neidier endure contradic- 
tion nor make idlowances for defici- 
encies." 

Mannering, Julia, heroine of Scott's 
Guy Mannering, the lively, dark 
beauty who is wooed and married 
by Vanbeest Brown. Andrew Lang 
holds that she is " a portrait from 
the life " of Miss Chi^pentier, who 
became Scott's wife: In personal 
appearance the two ladies are un- 
mistakably identical and Miss Char- 
pentier in a letter of November 2j, 
1797, chaffs her lover exactly as Juha 
Mannering chaffs her austere father." 

Mar, Helen, heroine of Jane 
Porter's historic^ romance. The Scot- 
tish Chiefs (180^. Though she is 
in love with Sir William Wallace she 
respects his devotion to his dead wife 
and does not aspire to be more than 
his sister. Wallace and Bruce rescue 



her when she is abducted to Pranoe. 
She is based on a real character of 
that name, the daughter of Lord Mar. 
MaraU, Sir Martin* the principal 
character in Dryden s comedy. Sir 
Martin MaraU, or the Feigned Innoceni 
(1667). See Marflot. 

The most entire piece of mirth . . . 
that certainly ever was writ . . . very 
good wit therein, no fooling. — ^Psfts Diary, 

March, Basil, in W. D. Howells's 
novels appears first with his newly 
married wife Isabella as the hero c^ 
Their Wedding Journey, He is a 
Boston journalist, amiable, unselfish, 
unpretentious, with a dry humor that 
tends towards self mockoy, especially 
when he affects to be playing the 
favorite American matrimonial rfile 
of the Man-afraid-of-his-wife. Like 
Arthur Pendennis he and Isabella 
March reappear in many of Howells's 
novds as a sort of chorus on the main 
action, but he assumes an especially 
important part in A Hatard of New 
Fortunes as the editor of Every Other 
Weeh. 

March, Jo («.«., Josephine), one of 
the titular LuOe Women (1867) in 
Louisa M. Alcott's juvenile story of 
that name. Like her own author she 
develops literary tastes and begins 
her career by contributing " blood- 
and-thtmder stories" to the sensa- 
tional weeklies, but desists for con- 
science sake at the very period when 
they begin to pay well. 

Maroa, heroine of Addison's trag- 
edy, Cato (1713). beloved by boUi 
Sempronius and Juba. 

Mkrck, William de la (the " Wild 
Boar of Ardennes "), in Scott's his- 
torical romance, Quentin Durward, a 
notorious robber and murderer on the 
frontiers, excommunicated by the 
pope for a thousand crimes, whose 
head is the price by which may be 
won the hand of the Countess de 
Croye. 

Margaret (diminutive Gretchen, f .e.. 
Ma^e; in French Marguerite), the 
herome of the first part of Goethe's 
Faust and of Gounod's opera based 
upon Goethe's drama. Name and 
character are Goethe's own inveo- 
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tioDS. In the original Faust chap- 
books a love-episode is passingly 
alluded to. Helen of Troy, sum- 
moned from the shades for Faust's 
sratification, bears him a son named 
Justus. Marlowe amplified this 
episode. He gave Helen an important 
share in the action. Not until 1728 
do we come across any hint of Mar- 
garet. In a little chapbook Faust 
falls in love with '* a beautiful but 
pure girl who wotdd permit him 
nothing out of matrimony." Faust 
declares he will marry her. (The fiend 
points out that marriage had been 
mterdicted in the compact and cows 
him into submission. It was but a 
step from this idea to that of seduc- 
tion through the connivance of 
Mephistopheles. Gradually the per- 
sonage who at the creative touch of 
Goeuie was to become the most 
charming figure in the story grew in 
importance. There is reason to be- 
lieve that even in advance of Goethe 
the story of Faust and his sweetheart 
was acted in the German puppet 
shows somewhat as we know it now. 
But it was Goethe who ^ve the 
maiden her name and her distinctive 
personality. The name was evidently 
sus^ted by Goethe's first love, the 
maid-servant Gretchen (Maggie), who 
returned his passionate araor with 
sisterlv affection. Some traits may 
have been borrowed from her. But 
Frederike Brion, the girl whose heart 
he almost broke, was more nearly in 
his thoughts. 

Margaret is one of Goethe's most 
exquisite creations. A daughter of 
the people, simple, joyous, artless, 
full of innocent vanity, of naive pert- 
ness, of sweet girlish love and taith, 
her very lack of the heroic qualities 
makes the pathos of her story com- 
plete. 

Faust's feeling for her speedily 
changes from mere desire to some- 
thing more spiritual, from lust to love, 
or, rather, to a mixture of love and 
lust. The better nature struggles for 
the mastery, but in the end the coun- 
sels of Mephistopheles prevail. Lust 
triumphs; the maiden Is seduced. 
Her shame becomes known. She 



kills the infant to whom she has nven 
birth and is thrown into prison. Here 
Faust finds her, crazed with suffering, 
singing wild snatches of sonjg. He 
stnves to make her fly with him, but 
flight is impossible. Morning dawns 
and finds her dying. Mephistopheles 
appears and forces Faust to leave her 
to her fate. 

Margarety the titular heroine of a 
romance of New England life (1845), 
by Rev. Sylvester Judd. 

Judd had a delicate purity of mind 
which made him extremely felidtotu in 
reproducing the simplicity of child-life and 
moral innocence. Margaret's pathway, 
amid hideous shapes of depravity in her 
family associations* is as redolent of inno- 
cence as the pathway of Una and her lion. 
The graceful fancies that play about her 
in her walk to and from church, her spiritual 
experiences in the evenixxg on the hills, the 
sweetness that radiates like moonlight from 
her pure soul, are singularly child-like. She 
walks in a tainted atmosphere, but the 
miasma has failed to strike ia,—CgHiury. 

Itfanaret of Anjou, daughter of 
King Ren^, consort of Henry VI of 
England, appears in all three parts of 
Shakespeare s Henry VI as succes- 
sively maid, wife and widow, and 
reappears in the latter character in 
Richard III, Under her reverses her 
character develops from a high-spir- 
ited princess to a ''bloody minded 
Queen." 

Mai^garet in her widowhood is also 
a leading character in Scott's romance 
Anne of Geierstein^ where she strives 
to secure the aid of Charles the Bold 
aeainst the " usurper " Edward IV. 
Snakespeare violates history through- 
out. He makes her fall in love with 
Suffolk (/ Henry VI, v, 5), a sheer in- 
vention. There is no evidence that 
she stabbed York (/// Henry VI, i, j, 
or had a hand in Gloucester's death. 
She died in 1483 and Richard III did 
not commence his reign until 1483. 
Nevertheless her presence in the jplay 
of Richard III is dramatically effect- 
ive, as she appears only to pour out 
curses and watch greedily for their 
fulfilment. 

Maigoeritey in Gounod's opera, 

Faust, SeeMARGAlBT. 

Mariana, in Shakespeare's comedy. 
Measure far Measure (1603), a young 
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ladv betrothed but not actually mar- 
ried to Angelo whom he has aban- 
doned to a solitary life. " There at 
the moated grange resides the de- 
jected Mariana," says the duke to 
Isabella (ActiiifSci). Acting on this 
hint Tennyson in two of his shorter 
poems, Mariana (18^0) and Mariana 
tn the South (1832), nas pictured the 
distress and desolation of Shake- 
speare's heroine when Angelo left her 
to wear out her life in sditary tears 
at the moated gjrange. 

Marianne, titulao: heitnne of a 
novel (1731) by Pierre Carlet de 
Marivauz. 

A simple country girl who tells her 
own story ,—^sheoome3 up to Paris and 
falls under the guardianship of a 
middle-a^^ed rou6 with great pretences 
to sanctity. She indignantly repels 
all his advances, flies for lefuf^e to a 
convent and eventually falls m love 
with a worthy young man who proves 
to be her persecutor's nephew. 

Mariamu hat been laid to be the origin 
of PawMfa, which U not exactly the fact. But 
it ia certain that it ia a remarkable novel 
and that it gave riise to the singular phrase 
Marivaudage with which the authoTt not 
at all voluntarily, has enriched literature. 
The real importance of Mariann4 in the 
history of fiction is that it is the first ex- 
ample of the novel of analysis rather than 
of incident.— Gborgb Saimtsbury. 

Marigold. Dr., narrator of the story 
Dr. Marigold^ s Prescriptions (1865), 
by Charles Dickens. A " Cheap 
Tack" or itinerant auctioneer, he loses 
both his daughter and his wife and 
ad(»ts a little deaf-mute. 

Marina, heroine of Shakespeare's 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre (1608), and 
daughter of the titular hero, so called 
because she was bom at sea. She 
was perfidiously sold as a ^ve at 
Mjrtilene, where Pericles eventually 
discovered her. She herself dis- 
covered her mother Thasia (supposed 
to have died in childbirth) m the 
raiestess officiating at the oracle of 
Diana at Bphesus. 

Marincl, m Spcoiser's Pairie Queene 
(Books iii-iv), is the recalcitrant 
lover of Florimel. Living in a rocky 
cave he allows nobody to pass with- 
out challenge. Britomart proved 



more than a match for him, however, 
for when he forbade her progress ahe 
simply knocked him " grovdlipg on 
the ground " with her spear. Wa 
love story is told under PlorimeL 

MarhuL titular hero of Walter 
Pater's Marius the Epicurean (18^), 
a young Roman noble at the tune 
when Marcus Aurelius, by preo^t 
and example, encouraged peoi^e to 
take their old religion seriously. Like 
the Emperor, M^us is an exponent 
of the finer tendencies of his day, a 
reminiscence at once of Roman great- 
ness in the past and a proph^y of 
the Christian future. His ^iloaophy, 
based on Cyrenaidsm or J^curean- 
ism, altered more or less, ebbed and 
flowed, touched v^ dosdy on 
Stoicism, as true Epicureanism nat- 
urally does, and nearly welled over 
into Christianity. So great was the 
Aesthetic impression made on the hero 
by earlv Christian services, and so 
strong his apprehension of the tran- 
quil happiness and cOTporate exist- 
ence in the Church of Christian men, 
that he was " almost persuaded to be 
a Christian." He med, too, while 
still young, in such drctmoistanoes 
that the generosity of the Church 
regarded him as a martyr. 

Marjoribanks, Lodlla* heroine of 
Mrs. 01iphant*s novel liiss Marjori- 
banhs (i865). Daughter of the haid- 
headed, unromantic doctor of Carling- 
f ord, who earlv in^ the atorv is left a 
not inconsolable widower, she resolves 
to devote her energies to the task of 
beinff " a comfort to dear papa," and 
ind&itally of reforming and reshap- 
ing the unsatisfactory condition of 
Carlingford society. The doctor, 
possessing a keen sense of humor|is 
greatly tidded by the grand air with 
which his daughter occupies her new 
position and still more delighted at 
her success. 

Markfaehn, hero and title of a short 
story by R. L. Stevenson in The 
Merry Men (1887). A man who has 
failed through weakness, eventually 
falls into crime, and deliberately 
murders a man for gain. He is con- 
fronted by his own soul, which drives 
him to repentance and confession. 
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Here is the germ that eventually 
developed into The Strange Case of Dr. 
JekyUand Mr. Hyde (1886). 

In Markk^m the deTfl is akin to the 
German DopptlgAngtr. He is Marlcheim's 
wont self, or represents in the flesh his 
worst possibilities, coming at a crudal 
nunnent to tempt the man who has slipped 
away from good to commit himself irre- 
▼ocably to evil. Here* in ha]f-«-dosen 
pages, is compressed the whole history of a 
weak mortal's i^adual descent from innocent 
youth, hii^y aspiring, to most iniqtaitoaa 
manhood. Marlmeim is going, as thousands 
of Markheims infirm of purpose have gone, 
morally straight to hell. Be is stayed at 
the last moment by a flash of deflance, of 
revolt against the malignant shape that 
would bind him fast for ever. Only George 
EHot's Tito Melema is comparable in draw- 
ing to Marldieim, and Mr. Stevenson does 
not lose in force by brevity. — N. Y. NaUon, 
May 19. i887> 

Marko, Prineey in Geoige Mere- 
dith's novel, The Tragic Comedians, 
a rival of Dr. Alvaa {q.v,) tar the 
hand of Clotilda von Rudiger. He 
kills the other in a duel. The novel 
is based upon the tragic story of 
Ferdinand Lassalle's death. Alvan 
is Lassalle, Prince Marko in real life 
was Yanko von Racowitza. 

Mailowi Toungy in Goldsmith's 
She Stoops to Conquer (1773), son of 
Sir Charles Marlow, who sends him 
on a visit to his old friend Squire 
Hardcastle and describes him to that 
gentleman as a miracle of shyness and 
modesty* Marlow's shyness afflicts 
him only in the unaccustomed society 
of ladiesj with women of other classes 
he is qtute at his ease. He mistakes 
Hardoistle's house for an inn and his 
daughter for the barmaid. She, 
knowing who he is, humors the mis- 
take and wins him first to an out- 
burst of passion and then to a con- 
fession of honest love. 

Mamer^ SflaSy the leading char- 
acter in Georoe Eliot's novd, SUas 
Mamer, the Weaver of Raveloe (1861). 
A handloom weaver afflicted with 
catalepsy»he had known stranse spir- 
itual earoeriences in vouth, but his 
nearest niend had roboed him at once 
of his sweetheart and his good name, 
falsely accusing him of theft; and 
Silas, bewildered, distrusting God and 
man, had retired to a lonely hut. 
Here he found his only solace in gloat- 



ing over a little heap of gold scraped 
together by miserly means. One da^ 
he is robbed. He is saved from his 
own despair by the chance finding of 
a little child. On this baby girl he 
lavishes all the latent love of his 
thwarted nature, and her filial affec- 
tion redeems him and fits him once 
more for human companionship when, 
after sixteen years, the real thief is 
discovered and Silas's good name is 
restored. 

HaxplittritiSf in MoUte's comedy, 
Le Marriage Ford (1664), a pyrrhic 
philosopher, unable to make up his 
mind upon any subject. Sganarelle 
consults him about his marriap[e: 
" Perhaps, it may be so; everythmg 
is uncertain," replies the sceptic. 
£^;anarelle repays him in his own coin. 
He thrashes nim and, when Marphu- 
rius threatens an action for damages, 
he retorts, " Perhaps, it may be so; 
evervthing is uncertain." (Sc. 11.) 

Marplot the hero of Mrs. Susanna 
Centlivre's comedy, TTie Busybody 
(1709), and its sequel. Marplot in 
Lisbon (171 1). An inquisitive and 
impertinent booby, continually in- 
truding, to his own discomfiture and 
that of others, into the affairs of his 
neighbor. He owes his being in part 
to Molite's EUmrdi and its English 
imitations (Dryden's Sir Martin 
MardU and the Duke of Newcastle's 
Sir MarHn Marplot), but is in essen- 
tials an original character of genuine 
humor, differing from his predecessors 
" by o(»mnitting a succession of ex- 
ploits in action as well as in speech. 
Me is the parent of that long-lived 
favorite of our own days, Pai3 Pry, 
and some of his unexpected appari- 
tions, especially one down the aiim- 
ney, are irresistibly ludicrous." (A. 
W. Waxd: English Dramatic Litera^ 
turOf p. 491.) 

Marplot Sir liartin, hero of a 
comedy of that name translated or 
adapted, with little more than a 
change of venue, from Moli^re's 
VEtourdi, by William Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle, who was assisted 
in the staging by Dryden. Mrs. 
CentHvre borrowea the name Mar- 
plot, shorn of its knightly title, for 
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the hero of her comedy The Busy-body, 
who differs materially from his pre- 
decessor. See Lblib. 

Maxrall. Jack, in Massinger's com- 
edy, A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
(1625), a Term-Driver, a vile tool of 
Sir Giles Overreach, whom the usurer 
utilizes in his dirty work. Marrall, 
convinced that Sir Giles's nephew and 
chi^ victim, Frank Wellbom, is ea* 
gs^ied to an heiress, seeks to cuny 
favor with him by betraying his 
emplover, and is finally involved in 
the old man's ruin and kicked off 
the stage, to the applause of every- 
body. 

Marsac, Gaston de Bonne, Sieor 
de^ hero of Stanley We3nnan's A 
Gentleman of France (1893), a histori- 
cal romance dealing with iS:ance just 
before the accession of Henry IV. 
An impoverished nobleman, diival- 
rous, adventurous and thoroughly 
loyal to the cause of Henry of Navarre, 
he involves himself in a plot for the 
abduction of Turame's niece, Mad- 
emoiselle de Vire, and wins that high- 
spirited lady from sworn enmity to 
love and marriage. 

Mane Chan ^the name by which 
he is known to his negro servant, who 
tells the story), a gal&nt Southerner, 
hero and title of a short story by 
Thomas Nelson Page, published in 
volume, In Old Virginia (1887). He 
loves a lady who loves him in return, 
but treats him in true Lady Disdain 
fashion until she learns of his death 
on the battlefield, when she mourns 
for him as for a husband all the rest 
of her life. 

Marshmont, Allegra, in I. Zang- 
will's novel, The Mantle of EUiah 
(1900), the daughter of an Engush 
pnme minister, fuU of high ideals, 
under whose umuence she makes a 
deplorable marriage with Robert, a 
^ausible but vulgar demagogue. 
Through the influence of Raphael 
Domimck she is disillusionizea and 
returns to her own family. 

Martano, in Ariosto's Orlando 
Purioso, Booksviii-ix, (I5i6),a brag- 
gart and a coward, who present^ 
himself before King Norandino of 
Damascus in the armor he had stolen 



from Gryphon, the victor in a great 
tournament, and so robbed him not 
only of his prizes but also of his faith- 
less lady-love. OrigiUa. The villainy 
was unmasked hy Aguilant, who seized 
the precious pair and returned with 
them to Damascus. Martano was 
hanged and Origilla imprisoned. 
Spenser imitated the chaxacter of 
Martano in his Sir Bragadocchio, 
Pairie Queene, iii, 8, 10. 

Martezt, Sir Oliver, in Shake- 
speare's As You Like ll, a vicar de- 
termined that ''ne'er a fantastical 
knave of them all shall flout me out 
of my calling^." 

Martha, m Goethe's Patistj a 
garrulous and foolish matron, a friend 
of [Margaret, who allows Mephisto- 
pheles to make pretended love to her 
while Faust is carrying out his plans 
for the seduction of the younger 
woman. 

Martin, Mabel, heroine of a narra- 
tive poem bv J. G. Whittier, ori^finally 
published (i860) under the title of 
The Witch's Daughter^ afterwards 
(1875) revised and enkurged and re- 
published' as Mabel Martin. The 
daughter of a reputed witch who had 
been legally mturdered, she sits at a 
huskin£ frolic alone and despised, and 
is finauy driven away with taunts 
and insults. Esken Harden, the host 
of the occasion, touched by 1^ beauty 
and her sorrow, follows and brinp^ bar 
back to introduce her as his bnde to 
the company assembled. 

Martine, in Molidre's'Le Midecin 
Malgr6 Lui (1666), the wife of Sgana- 
relle. When the latter beats her she 
screams for help, but when Robert, 
a neighbor, would champion her, 
she resents his interference. " It is 
my wish to be beaten! " she cries, and 
Sganarelle transfers the stick to 
Robert's shoulders for meddling with 
matters that do not concern him. 

Marwoo<L Alice^in Dickens's novd, 
Dombey and Son (1846), a precocious 
criminal who had oieen transported 
in girlhood for participation in a 
burglary. Returning to England she 
was seduced by Carlrer. She was 
assisted in securing revenge by her 
mother, " Mrs. Brown," a former 
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mistress of Mrs. Skewton's brother- 
in-law. Through this illegitimate 
connection Alice rightly came by a 
striking taxnily resemblance to Edith 
Skewton, Mr. Dombey's second wife, 
with whom Carker eloped. See 
DoMBEY, Edith. 

Mascarille (Italian maschera^ a 
mask, imder which disguise Moli&re 
himself played the part), one of 
Molidre's best known characters, 
who appears in VEtourdi (1653), in 
Le Depu Amoureux (1654), and Lej 
PrScieuses Ridicules (1659). He is 
imitated from the Davus and Tranio 
of classic comedy, and in his turn gave 
way to Sganarelle and Scapin, the 
frmts of Moli^'s maturer unagina- 
tion. An ever-faithful yet ever-lying 
valet, he cheats, steals and perjures 
liimgolf for his master, but is always 
true to his interests and develops an 
amazing fertility of trickery in seeking 
to advance them. 

Maskwelly in William Congreve's 
comedy, The DotMe-Dealer (1700), a 
suave and cunning hypocrite whose 
conscious villainy is more fiend-like 
than human. Lady Touchwood, her- 
self a woman of low morals, cherishing 
a lawless passion for her husband's 
nephew, MeUefont, describes him as 
"a sedate, a thinking villain whose 
black blood runs temperately bad." 
Knowing her secret, Maskwell at- 
tempts to use it for Mellefont's dis- 
comfiture and his own conauest of 
C^thia Pliant, to whom MeUefont 
is afBanced, all the while pretending 
to be the latter's best friend. 

The heartless treachery^ Maskwell to 
overdone. He is a devUL pure and simple, 
andinot a man at alL — ^B. W. GossB. 

MaslovVy heroine of Tolstoi's novel, 
Resurrection (1900). As a 3roung 
girl out at service she had been se- 
duced by Prince Dimitri Ivanovitch 
Nekludoff,' a profligate Russian aristo- 
crat. Plungmg into a life of shame, 
she is finally brought to trial for the 
murder and robbery of one of her 
lovers. NekludofE is on the jury that 
finds her guilty. So great is his re- 
morse for the past that he forswears 
all the privileges of rank and wealth, 
follows her to Siberia and succeeds in 



reforming her, but fails in his effort 
to marry her. She loves him, indeed, 
but she will not accept so great a 
sacrifice at his hands. He devotes 
the rest of his life to good works and 
especially the weeding out of social 
abuses. 

Mason, Ladyy heroine of Anthony 
Trollope's Orley Farm, 1862. 

Her mixtnre of guilt and innocence, her 
strength and weaimess and her power of 
making herself loved whatever uie does, 
constitute altogether one of the best con- 
ceived types of mixed character neither 
good nor bad that modem English fiction 
as to show. — Saturday Rniew, October 
iz, Z862. 

MsiMtftigbird, Lost Sir. SeeHsAiH, 
Sir Massingbird. 

Master, The Old, a leading figure 
in Dr. O. W. Hohnes's Poel ai the 
Breakfast Table, who divides con- 
versational honors with the Poet. 
" I think," says the Poet, " he sus- 
pects himself of a three-story intellect, 
and I don't fed sure that he isn't 
right." 

Matchin, Maud, the central figure 
and the best drawn character in John 
Hay's The Breadwinners (1884). A 
beautiful, hard, sordid and common- 
place girl whose mind is warped by 
wild dtesires for social advancement; 
she is the exponent as well as the 
victim of a badly r^^ulated education 
in the public schools. 

Matldlde, in Rossini's opera, Gug- 
lielmo Tell (1829), sister of Gessler, 
the tjrrannical Austrian governor of 
Switzerland. She is in love with 
Arroldo, a Swiss, and marries ^itn 
after her brother's death. 

Matilda, heroine of Sir Walter 
Scott's narrative poem, Rokehy (1812). 
Daughter of the Knight of Rokeby 
and niece of Mortham, she was be- 
loved by Wilfred, but herself loved her 
father's page. After the course of 
true love had run roughly for a period 
it was made smooth by the discovery 
that the humble page was the son 
and heir of Mortham. 

Matsys, Quentin (1466-1530), a 
noted Flemish painter, is the hero 
and title of a novel by Caroline 
Pichler founded on fact. Originally 
a blacksmith in Antwerp, dentin 
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fell in love with Liza, whose father* 
Johann Mandyn, a famous painter» 
aedared that only a painter might 
win his daughter. Thereupon the 
blacksmith gave up the anvil for the 
secret study of art. One day he 
visited Mandyn's studio surrepti- 
tiously and on the leg of a pictured 
angel he painted a bee. So life-like 
was the insect that Mandyn, return- 
ing, tried to shoo it away with his 
h^dkerchief. One revelation lead- 
ing to another, the old painter gladly 
welcomed the young one as his 
son-in-law. 

Matthias, in J. R. Ware's drama, 
The Pciish Jew (1874), a German 
miller haunted by the memory of a 
terrible crime. One Christmas Eve 
a Jew pedlar had stopped at his house 
for refieshment and driven off in his 
sleigh. Matthias had followed and 
muniered him for the money he had 
carel^sly exhibited, then nung the 
body to be consumed in a limekiln. 
Every^ Christmas eve after that, the 
imagmed sound of sleighbells drives 
Matthias almost mad with horror. 
Finally he dreams that he has been 
put into a mesmeric slee»>, forced into 
confession, and executed. The shock 
kills him. Ware's drama was founded 
on a short story, Le JuifPolonais, by 
Erckmann-Chatrian. nenry Irving 
won his first great success in the 
part of Matthias and he repeatedly 
broueht out the play under the title 
of The Bells, 

Maud, heroine of a narrative poem 
by Alfred Tennyson, of whom we are 
told little more than that at sixteen 
she was tall and stately and had a 
classical profile. Her lover, unnamed, 
who tells the story, draws himself at 
full length as a sort of modernized 
Ravenswood, though even more peev- 
ish and hysterical. 

TeaanyBtm held a volume of Idaud In hb 
hand and was taUdns about it. as he loved 
to do: "I want to read this to you because 
I want you to feel what the poem means. 
It is dramatic; it is the story of a man who 
has a morbid nature, with a touch of heredi- 
tary insanity, and very selfish. The poem 
is to show what love does for him. The war 
Is only an episode. You must remember 
that it is not I myself speaking. It is this 
man with the stram of madness in his blood 



and the memory of a great trouble aad 
wrong that has put him out with the worid." 
— Hbnrt Van Dyxb, Ctmlmry Mag^aime, 
vol. 45. p. 539. 

MaugiSy one of Chailemagne's 
paladins, a magician as weQ as a 
warrior, and the Nestor of French 
romance. He is the Malagigi of Pokt 
and Ariosto. 

Maul| in Bunyan's FUpim^s Prog- 
ress, Part n (168^), a giant fond ^ 
sophistical reasonings, whereby be 
dduded and deceived the young. He 
attacked Mr. Greatheart with a ciub» 
but Greatheart pierced him under the 
fifth rib, and then cut off his head. 

Mauley, Sir Edward, in Scott's 
romance of The Black Lfwarf (1816}, 
is known as the Black Dmrf from 
his physical deformities. A mis- 
shapen monster with only " a dis- 
torted resemblance to humani^," he 
is morbidly sensitive to his defects 
and is moreover the prey to an acute 
conscience. Bom to great wealth 
which his parents designed should 
become greater by his imion with a 
kinswoman, Letitia, he was tricked 
out of his promised bride by Richard 
Vere, a b<^m friend, while he lay in 
jail for defending that friend from a 
would-be assassin whom he had slain. 
Losing faith in humanity he goes into 
retirement and is suspected to be a 
magician in league with the devil, but 
gradually wins popular confidence 
by acting as physician to mind and 
body of any who sought his aid. 
Though professing that his only ob- 
ject is the misanthropic one of " per- 
petuating the mass of human misery," 
he acts always with wisdom, gener- 
osity and exuberant liberality. He 
reveals himself at last as Sir Edward 
Matdey in order to baulk Richard 
Vere in his plans for marrying Isabel 
Vere, his daughter, to the unworthy 
Laneley. 

MaupraL Adrien de, the lover and 
husband of Julie in Bulwer Lytton's 
drama, Richelieu, A colonel in the 
armv of Louis XIII, he is described 
as 'the wildest gallant and bravest 
knight of Prance." The king shut 
him up in the Bastille for braving 
his di^leasure by the surreptitious 
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marriage, but Richelieu after a due 
period of suspense procured his release 
and pardon. 

G^rge Sand has taken the name 
Mauprai as the title and hero of a 
romance embodying the character 
and career of the last of a fierce race 
of robber barons in Prance. 

Mause, Old, in Scott's romance, 
Old Mortality, a covenanter, the 
mother of Cuddie Headdrigg. 

MauveSy Madame de, titular hero- 
ine of a short story by Henry James 
in A P{usionate Pilgrim and other 
Tales. 

A very subtle study of the contrast be- 
tween a pure American girl's Idealistic view 
of the old French nobUss€t and her actual 
experience of a selfish and worthless French 
husband of long descent whom she has mar- 
ried out of the depths of her girlish enthusi- 
asm — ^the contrast being pointed, of course, 
by the api>earance of me right man on the 
scene when it is too late to nave any effect 
on the development of the story, except by 
eliciting a deeper shade of depravity in the 
husband and a finer shade of moral ideatism 
in the wife. — Spectator. 

Mayeringy Dam hero of W. D. 
Howells's novel, April Hopes (1887), 
a Harvard graduate of good faxnily 
who marries Alice Pasmer. She is a 
high-bred New England girl with a 
Puritan conscience and an ironclad 
code which makes no allowance for 
human nature. 

Mawwomiy in Isaac Bickerstaff's 
comedy, The Hypocrite (1768), a 
vulgar and ignorant imitator of his 
patron Dr. Cantwell and a co-con- 
spirator ag^st the comfort and 
dignitv of Sir John Lambert's family. 
He shares in Cantwell's downfall 
when their plans miscarry. Cantwell 
is modelled on Moli^'s Tartuffe, but 
Mawworm is an original conception 
of Bickerstaff's, introduced to enforce 
the satire against the later puritan 
dissenters. In his attitude of pKre- 
tended humility he anticipates Uriah 
Heep: " Do despise me, he pleads; 
" I'm the prouder for it. I like to be 
despised " (Act ii, Sc.^ i). He is the 
best drama character in the play, and 
in the hands of successive exponents, 
from Weston and Quick to tiie elder 
Matthews and Liston, enjoyed almost 
unexampled prosperity. 



Blckerstaff's comedy, The HyPoeriUt 
Is a fairly brisk and entertaining jnece 
founded upon Tartmjft. Instead of 
coming directly through the French, it 
reaches us through Gibber's adaptation Tkg 
Nonfmror (17x71, which substituted for 
Tartuffe an BngiBsh Catholic xuiest seducing 
an English gentleman into treasonable prac- 
tices. CoUey Gibber provoked the wrath of 
the Jacobite faction and was responsible 
for the endless series of attacks to which he 
was thenceforward subject. With the ex- 
piration of Jacobite hopes the political 
aspects of the play lost their significance. 
Bickersta£f returned to the original motive, 
and by the introduction of Mawworm 
directed the satire against the late devel- 
opment of puritanical dissent. — London 
AthsntBuntm 

Mazhne. in Chaucer's Second 
Nun's Tale in The Canterbury Tales 
(i^88),anofi5cer of the prefect Alma- 
chius, who during the Diocletian (per- 
secution was ordered to slay Valerian 
and Tiburce, contumacious Christians 
who refused to worship the image of 
Jupiter. Instead he compassionately 
took them home with him, was con- 
verted and baptized by them and 
when they were martyred declared 
that he saw angels conveying them 
to heaven. Thereupon Alxnachius 
had him flogged to death. 

Maylie^ l&se, in Dickens's Oliver 
Twist, adopted daughter of Mrs. 
Maylie. She eventually marries 
Harry Maylie and ttuns out to be the 
aunt of Ouver whom the family had 
befriended in his need. 

May Qtteen, in the poem of that 
name by Tennyson, is the bright-eyed 
merry Alice who in Part i begs her 
mother to call her early next morning : 

For' I'm to be queen o' the May, mother, 
I'm to be queen o' the May. 

In Part n Alice is' lying bedridden 
on New Year's eve, and again she begs 
to be called early, for another reason: 

But I would see the tun rise upon the glad 

New Year, 
So if you 're waking, call me, call me early 

mother dear. 

In Part m March has come. Alice 
has lingered tmtil now, but breathes 
her last farewell with a kind word for 
Robin, the village lad who had loved 
her in her proud and wilful youth: 
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If I had lived — I cannot tell — I might have 

been his wife; 
But all these thinn have ceased to be with 

my desire oi fife. 

Mazeppt, Ivan Stefanovitch (1640- 
1709), the hero of Byron's poem, Ma- 
uppa (181^), was an historical charac- 
ter. By birth a Cossack, he entered 
the service of John Castmir, King of 
Poland. A Polish nobleman sur- 
pris«l him in an intrigue with his 
wife, bound him naked on his own 
horse, and lashed the animal out 
into the steppes. The animal bore 
him off to its native woods in the 
Ukraine, where Cossacks released 
him. He became a leader among 
them and was ezmobled by Peter the 
Great, but deserted to Charles XII 
when that Swedish monarch invaded 
Russia. After the defeat at Pultowa, 
he killed himself bv poison. 

Byron, basing his poem on Vol- 
taire's Charles XII, makes Mazeppa 
tell his sto^ to Charles XII alter 
Pultowa. Pushkin has made Ma- 
zeppa the hero of a drama, Pultowa. 
Hugo has a poem on the subject in 
Les Orientales. Boulanger in 1827 
exhibited a picture of Mazeppa botmd 
to his horse. Its fame, however, was 
eclipsed later in the same year by two 
pictures exhibited by Horace Vemet. 
A portrait of Mazeppa painted from 
life was discovered in 1886, at Kief, 
in Southern Russia. 

A melodrama, Mazeppa^ was pro- 
duced in Philadelphia in 1825 by a 
handsome Englishman named Hunter, 
and had a great run. In i8ao Adah 
Isaacs Memcen originated tne idea 
of substituting a woman (herself) in 
the part, and her overwhelming success 
in America, London and Paris made 
it a favorite play with other actresses 
who had a ^lapely form to display. 

Meadows, Mr., in Madame 
D'Arblay's novel of Cecilia (g.v.), is 
an ennuyi, described by one of the 
characters as " the sweetest diesser 
in the world. I assure you it 's a great 
thing to be spoke to oy him; we are 
all of us quite angry when he won't 
take any notice of us." He himself 
complains, on one occasion, of being 
'* worn to a thread," because he has I 



been " talking to a young lady to 
entertain her. 

Mears, Charlie, in The Pinesi 
Story in the World in Kipling's Many 
Inventions, a bank derk who imagiiws 
himself a poet and a story teller. In 
his own self he is absolutely without 
literary gift. But we are allowed to 
believe that in some former life he 
had been a Greek galley-slave. Every 
now and then he drags up from the 
dim recesses of his brain wondrous 
recollections which he looks upon as 
inventions. Just as the finest stoiy 
in the world is being put together bit 
by bit, the chain is snapped. Charlie 
has " tasted the love of woman that 
kills remembrance." 

Medamotfai, in Rabelais's Panto- 

fruel, iv, 3 (1545), an island where 
^antagrud and hi^ fleet landed on 
the fourth day of their voyage. 
Many curiosities were to be seen here, 
as "an echo drawn from life," " a 
picture of a man's voice," some of the 
atoms " of Epicurus, and a sample 
of Philomela's needlework. Meda- 
mothi is compounded of two Greek 
words and means ** Never in any 
place." Etymology and definitioa 
kin it to the word Utopia. 

Medora, in Byron s poem, 71i« 
Corsair, the wife of Conrad (qjv.), 
who pined away and died while he 
was imprisoned by the pacha Seyd. 
In describing her B3rron had in mmd 
Ladv Prances Wedderbum Spencer, 
his favorite of the hour. The lines. 
Remember him, when Passion* s Power, 
and the sonnets. To Genevra, were 
written under her spell. The Bride 
of Abydos, which was " thrown off " 
in four nights, was written to divert 
his mind from his passion for this 
lady, and it was in her honour that 
Medora, the Corsair's bride, was 
first named " Francesca." 

Medoro, in Ariosto's Orlando Furi- 
oso (15 16), a beautiful Moorish youth 
of humble origin. Agramante took 
him captive at the si^fe of Jerusalem, 
brought him to Paris and made him 
his pap:e. When the lad was wounded 
Angelica, his fellow countrywoman, 
tended him, fell in love with him, 
married him and eloped with him to 
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Cathay. Hence the madness of 
Orlando, who was in love with 
Angelica. 

Megone, Mogg, an Indian sachem 
who at the bidding of a white girl 
brings her the scalp of her seducer, 
but the bloody trophy diverts her 
hatred from the seducer to his slayer 
and she murders Megone in his sleep. 

This Indian legend has been versi- 
fied by Whittier. 

Meister, Wilhelm, hero of Goethe's 
philosophical romance, WUhelnt Meis- 
ier's Apprenticeship (i 795-1 796), and 
its sequel, WUhelm Meister's Wander- 
ings (Wanderjahre), the latter not 
published until 1 821-1829. As with 
the drama of Faustt these two parts 
of one great whole may be taken as a 
sort of allegorical representation of 
the life of Goethe or less specifically 
the life of the typical Man. This 
interpretation seems to be implied in 
Goethe's own statement to Ecker- 
mann. * * The critics," he complained, 
** seek a central point which m truth 
is hard to find. 1 should think a rich 
manifold life brought dose to our 
ejres might sufifice, without any deter- 
mined moral tendency which could 
be reasoned upon. But, if this is 
insisted upon, it may perhaps be 
found in what Frederick, at the end, 
says to the hero, " Thou seemest to 
me like Saul, the son of Kish, who 
went out to seek his father's asses, 
and found a kingdom! For what 
does the whole say, but that man, 
despite all his follies and errors, led 
by a higher hand, reaches some higher 
aim at last?" 

A number of brilliant episodes 
serve to present the diflFerent stages 
in Meister's spiritual evolution, 'fiie 
son of a German merchant, he falls in 
with and joins a troupe of strolling 
players. At first the glitter of his 
new life attracts him, but the tinsel 
eventually reveals itself. He loves 
Marianne and has a son, Fdix, by 
her, but abandons both in a fit of 
unfotmded jealousy. He meets and 
befriends Mignon (g.r.), who dies of 
unrequited passion for him. He 
abandons the bohemian life for that 
of solid respectability and is initiated 



into the wasrs of the great world. 
His development is expedited by 
reclaiming his son. What women and 
society have failed to teach him he 
learns from little Felix. He marries 
a lady of wealth and station and turns 
landowner. 

Melaine, titular heroine of a narra- 
tive poem by N. P. Willis, an impas- 
sioned and fine-strung girl who dis- 
covers at the altar that her lover is 
her brother and dies. 

Melbury, Grace, in Thomas 
Hardy's novel. The Woodlanders 
(1887). 

She is an Anna Kartaina called to a 
lower state of life. She wants the earth, and 
takes all she can get of it, by fair means or 
foul. She had a worse man for a husband 
than was Anna Kar^nina's, and a better man 
for a lover; thus she was saved from actual 
infidelity, though by no virtue in herself. 
Tolstoi barely condones Anna's fault, and 
swee]>s her by the judgment of <x>n8cience 
to a fearful end. Mr. Hardy exalts the 
si>irituality of Grace Melbury, and doesn't 
seem to think that she commits an error 
worth the attention <A conscience. He 
doesn't mean, either, that her husband shall 
appear rather less offensive than she, yet 
he does ; for, having been off a year or so with 
another woman, Pitspiers experiences a 
slight diffidence in inviting his wife to live 
with him again. — N. Y. Naiion, May 19, 
1887* 

Melema, Tito, in George Eliot's 
Romola (1863), a beautiful young 
Greek, winning all hearts by the 
sweetness of his temper and the 
charm of his manner, loving most 
things, hating nothing but pain, 
boduy or mental; never deliberately 
proposing to do anything cruel or 
base, but descending step by step 
into cruelty and baseness, simply 
because he tries to ste^ away from 
everything unpleasant, and betrasdng 
every trust in him, simply because 
he cares solely for his own safety and 

gleasure. Among his victims are 
Lomola and Tessa, both of whom he 
married, and Baldassare, who event- 
tually strangles him to death. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway sairs that the 
brilliant woman dearly loved the characters 
she created even when they were wicked. 
Her friend Sara Hennell told him that once 
when at her house in London looking 
at some sketches of the characters in 
RotHoUi, hanging on the wall, they stood 
before "Tito." After a moment's Bilenca 
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George Bliot said softly, m if to herself, 
" The dear fellow." Sara Hennell exclaimed, 
"He's not a dear fellow at all, but a very 
bad feUow." "Ah," said "Tito's" creator, 
with a smile, "I was seeing him with the 
eyes of 'Romola.'"— iV. YVTribuiu. 

M^sande^ heroine of Maurice 
Maeterlinck's romantic tragedy, Pe^ 
lias and MiUsande (1892), a prin- 
cess from a strange land, married 
offliand to Goland, a kind's son in 
Allemonde, who discovers her sitting 
disconsolate in a forest. This Teutonic 
Francesca faUs in love with her hus- 
band's younger brother Pell^as and 
he with her. Goland suspects — ^his 
jealoiisy strangely mingled with love 
for his brother and his child wife — 
and when suspicion ripens for him 
into certainty he kills Pelldas and 
wounds Mdlisande so that she dies 
after premature delivery of a child. 

M^lisande is one of the poet's most snc- 
cessfttl fiill4ength portraits. She is exquis- 
itely girlish, is charming with her strange 
an<une airs, and is touched by a singular 
atmosphere of the remote. Hauptmann has 
realized the same ethereal type in Rauten- 
delein. M61isande is vtxy romantic. At 
times she is on the point of melting into the 
green tapestry of the forest. She is a wood- 
land creattire. More melancholy than 
Miranda, she Is not without traces of her 
high-bred temperament; less real than 
J^et, i^e seems quite as passion*«mitten. — 
JAMES Hunkebr: Iconoclasts, p. 40a. 

MtSlf Mr., in Dickens's Daind 
Copperfield (1849), a kindly weaklins;, 
second master at Mr. Creakle s 
school, Salem House, who finds a 
solaos in his flute for all worldlv ills, 
even for the fact that his mother is 
in an almshouse and for Steerforth's 
sneers at this ** degradation." 

Melmotfay hero of C. R. Maturin's 

romance, Melmoth, the Wanderer. 

Melmoth has bartered his soul with the 
devil for something like immortality and 
other privileges, including the unusual one 
of escaping his doom if he can get some one 
to take^e bargain off his hands. This 
leads to numerous episodes in which Mel- 
moth attempts to obtain substitutes, and 
in one of these the love-interest of the book 
— ^e. of course fatal, love of Melmoth him- 
self for a Spanish Indian girl, Immalee. or 
Isidora— is related with some real pathos 
and passion, though with a good deal of 
mere sentiment and twadoie.— Oborgb 
Saintsbury: Ths Bntlish No9el, p. x86. 

Melnotte, Gaude, hero of Bulwer 
Lytton's comedy, The Lady of Lyons 
(1838). He is in love with Pauline I 



Deschapelles, the proudest beauty in 
Lyons. B^ng only a poor gardener's 
son, he finds that he has no chance to 
win her. Two other rejected suitors, 
Beauseant and Glavis, conspire with 
him to conquer her by strat^y. 
Claude, assuming to be the Prince of 
Como, dupes the lady into marriage, 
but is scornfully repudiated when 
Pauline discovers the trick. He joins 
the revolutionary army under the 
name of Morier, rises to be coloiiel, 
acquires wealth and returns to Lyons 
just in the nick of time. Paulme's 
father is on the eve of bankruptcy; 
she herself is on the verge of matri- 
mony with the false Beauseant. 
Claude saves the situation and wins 
the love and admiration of his own 
wife. 

Melu&y in Shakespeare's King 
John, a French lord. Shakespeare 
accepts from Matthew Paris the 
story that before his death, which 
took place in London, Melun revealed 
to certain English barons that Louis 
and 16 of his earls and barons were 
boimd by oath, in case England were 
conquered, to kill, banish or imprison 
all tiie English nobility as traitors or 
rebels. 

MelviUe, JiiliA« in Sheridan's com- 
edy. The Rivals (i775)f a noble- 
hearted girl in love with the jealous 
Paulkland, and retaining a single- 
minded devotion to him despite all 
his unjust suspicions and galling 
mnuendos. 

Menda of MoMuerm, in Gil Bias, 
i, ii-id, a novel oy LeSage. Her 
husband, Don Alvo de Mells, was 
forced to flee after slaying a friend 
in a quarrel. He was reported dead 
and Mencia married the Marquis of 
Guardia, who took her to his castle 
near Biugos. Here amongthe under 
«u'deners she recognized I>on Alvo. 
Elopine with him, he was slain by a 
gan^ of robbers who, after immuring 
ner m their cave, sent her back to the 
Marquis of Guardia. But she found 
him dying of grief and after closing 
his eyes retired to a convent. 

Mendozfti Lnac* in Sheridan's 
comedy, 77(« Duenna (1775), a Portu- 
guese Jew, wise in his own conceit, 
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whose fancied wit is ever outwitted 
by those he would make his dupes. 
" I'm cumiiQg, I fancy," he chucides 
to himself," a ver^ cuxumm dog aint 
I? a sly little vi]Iam,eh?abit roiuish; 
he must be very wide awake who can 
take Isaac in! " He meets Louisa, 
whom he had intended to make his 
wife; she dupes him into the belief 
that she is Qara Guzman; he sends 
his rival Antonio to the supposed 
Qara and she marries hkn; he mis- 
takes Louisa's duenna for Louisa, and 
elopes with her. 

MenUstopheles (a name variouslv 
spelled in German myth and English 
drama until the popularity of Goeuie's 
Faust crystallized this form), one of 
the seven chief devils in the demon- 
ology of the Middle Ages, the second 
of uie fallen angels and the most 
powoful, after Satan, of all the 
mfemal host. Moncure D. Conway 
(Pedigree of the DeoU) traces his 
Hneage back to Asmodeus {q.v.). 
Under his present name, however, 
he was unknown to the public until 
the thirteenth century, and in his 
modem quality as the familiar demon 
of Faust he made his first literary 
appearance in an anonymous German 
book published (1587) by Johaxm 
Spies. Next 3rear, under the form 
MephistophiUs (q*v,), Marlowe intro- 
duced him to an English audience in 
his tragedy, Dr. Faustus. An ety- 
mology endorsed by Conway makes 
the name a hybrid compotmd (Latin, 
mephitis f and Greek, phUos) meaning 
a lover of bad smells. Dunzer sug- 
gests three Greek rootwords: me^ not; 
ihotoSf light, and philos, love = not 
loving li^t. 

Be his origin what it majr, he is best 
known to us as thecold, cynical, relent- 
less fiend of Goethe's Faust, — ^the 
composite sixteenth century devil 
fused into a new and more coherent 
individuality by the typical genius of 
the early nineteenth. In the old 
Faust legends Mephistopheles's char- 
acter is simple. He is a fiend, ma- 
licious, malignant and supematurally 
powerful, who executes Faust's b^ 
nests in order to secure his soiil. 
Marlowe invested him with a melan- 



choly dignity that may have sug* 
gested to Milton some of tiie traits 
of his Satan. Goethe's conception 
marked a new departure. In the 
first fragment of his Faust (publishei 
1790, but written earlier), Mephk^ 
topheles has a marked individuality. 
Cynical and materialistic, but finding 
a man's delight in action and adven- 
ture, he seems supernatural only by 
virtue of his ma^^ feats. Succinctly 
suxximed m>, he is the spirit of unrest, 
denial and contradiction of mockery 
and self-mockeiv, in the dual nature 
of man, whose hig^her self is tvpLfied 
by Faust. His mission is to destroy 
in order that Faust may rebuild. 
Because he rejoices in destruction for 
its own sake, he is the better fitted to 
perform his God-appointed ta&k. In 
the history of humanity he appears 
and reappears at all crises which call 
for a renewal of the old in a higher 
form. This conception lies immanent 
in the words put by Goethe into his 
mouth: ''I am the spirit which 
denies! Which always wills the bad 
and does the good." It is artistically 
worked out to its end in the over- 
throw of Mephistopheles and the 
triumph of Faust, as shown in the 
last scene of the second part published 
in 1825. 

Goethe wu too sure an artist not to see 
the danger of dealing with mere abstractions 
and, though Mephistopheles is the embodi- 
ment of an idea» his external traits are 
modeUed from concrete personalities. Per- 
haps Voltaire was to some extent in Goethe's 
mind, — ^Voltaire whom in his childhood he 
could have strangled for his irreverent treat- 
ment of the Bible. Grimm suggests Herder 
as the prototype, but he makes a little too 
much of this idea. Goethe himsetf has 
indicated Merck, a man who, unproductive 
himself and of a strongly marked negative 
tendency, took a malicious deUght in mock- 
ing at the efforts and aspirations of otheis.— 
Walsh: Faust, Uu Leggnd and Uu Poem. 

Me^stoidifliSy in Marlowe's 
drama, Tragical History of Dr. Faus- 
tus (158^), marks the first appearance 
of that fiend (see Mbphistophblbs) 
on the English stage. 

The melancholy figure of MephistophiUs 
has a certain grandeur, but he is not the 
Tempter, according to the common con- 
ception, creeping to his purpose with the 
cunning of the serpent; nor is he the cold 
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ICidas, Sir Georgiiss, a favorite fig- 
ure in the societ:^ caricatures which 
Geoi^ge DuMaurier contributed to 
the London Punch. The artist con- 
fided to a friend that he was drawn 
from life. It is to be hoped he never 
recognized himself. Sir Georgius is a 
vulgar, purse-proud parvenu of hesi- 
tant h s, but of unlimited self- 
confidence and self-assertion until 
tnpught face to face with a real 
aristocrat, when he sinks into the 
ordinarv British toady. 

IfiddletoOy CUra. in George Mere- 
dith's novel, The Egoist, a high-spir- 
ited, clever girl, deiughter of the 
learned and sententious Dr. Middle- 
ton. She fancies herself in love with 
Sir Willoughby Patteme, but breaks 
off the engagement when longer ac- 
quaintance reveals his self-centred 
pride. While Laetitia Dale's story 
exposes the cruel side of egotism 
Clara's brings to light the absurdity 
of it. With her sense of fun and 
healthy instincts of libex^ and en- 
joyment, the distress Sir Willoughby 
occasions her is nothing to the 
agonies she makes him undergo. 

Middletoiit Ellen, titular heroine 
of a novel (1844), by Lady Giorgianna 
Fullerton. In a momentary fit of 
anger, when a girl, she had accident- 
ally killed a child. Two persons 
know the secret. Throughout her 
married life she is pursued by the 
malice of one and the mischievous 
advocacy of the other, a man who 
loves her. The novel presents a vivid 
picture of EUen's fear and penitence, 
flight and peaceful death. 

Ifiiddleton. Sir John, in Jane Aus- 
ten's novel, Sense and SensibUUy, the 
squire of the neighborhood where Mrs. 
I^ashwood settles with her daughters. 

Sir John and Lady Middleton hare also 
their several claims to consideration, though 
there is amiability about Sir John, with his 
passion for what he calls "little hops," and 
''for collecting parties of young people to 
eat ham and chicken out of doors, even 
in late October. Lady Middleton was "re- 
served, cold, and had nothing to say for 
herself beyond the most commonplace 
inquiry or remark." But she had a greedy 
eagerness for flattery, and even the elder 
Miss Steele, with her terrible talk of con- 
quests and "smart beaux," knows how to 
get invited to stay with her two months. 



ICiggleSy heroine of a story of that 
name by P. Bret Harte in volume. 
Luck of Roaring Camp^ 

"Miggles," who retires into the wilds 
with the pvalysed wreck of the man who 
had been good to her in her p r o s pero u s tvat 
naughty days, and who will not throw a sop 
to Mrs. Grundy by marryizv him, because 
then she would be oound to oo what she did 
oi her own accord — is another instance of 
good in bad; a diamond picked out of the 
gutter. There is no talk with her about 
regret for the past — only practice. Whea 
the coach (storm-bound) has left her dwel- 
:, and the passengers arrive at the nest 



It, and the judse, "solemnly taking off 
his white hat." and maldng sure that aU the 
glasses are full, says: "Here's to Migglea. 
God bless heH " it would have been anard 
heart indeed that would not add, AmenI — 
Atlantic Monikly, 

MiggB, liisSt in Dickens's novel 
Bamaby Rudge (1841), the hand- 
maiden and comforter of Mrs. Var- 
den. Tall and gaunt and shrewish, 
she holds all mankind in contempt, 
making a secret exception, however, 
of Sim Tappertit, who scorns her. 
She upholds her mistress as a sufFer- 
ing martyr, " the mildest, amiablist, 
forgivingest-sperited, longest-aiffer- 
ingest female in existence,'* and 
denounces poor Gabriel Vaiden as 
an inhuman Nero. Baffled in all her 
matrimonial schemes, she ended her 
life as female turnkey to a county 
Bridewell. 

Mignon, in Goethe's Wilhdm Meis* 
ter*s Apprenticeship, a mysterious 
Italian maiden of peculiar and elfish 
charm, dattghter of a wandering 
harpist. Wimelm rescues her in her 
girlhood out of the hands of xope 
dancers whose manager had cruelly 
mistreated her, and from the day A 
her rescue the slender, black-haired, 
star-eyed maid clings to him with 
ardent but unconfessed and unre- 
quited love which finally kills her. 
Walter Scott in Fenella and Victor 
Hugo in Esmeralda have imitated 
this weirdly attractive character. 

In Mignon and the Harpist Goethe has 
introduced into his novel uiose mysterious 
forces, beyond the reach of human knowl- 
edge and control, which play a significant 
part in our lives. The one rises up out of 
otarsdves, it lies in the invisible depths in 
our own souls; this force is personmed in 
Mignon. The other lies outnde us, in the 
influence of divinely favored spirits, whose 
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liighest and moit gentdne repreflentatlve 
ia th« poet; it appears as the Harpist. 
Bixlschowsky: Lift of Go^ihe, U« 230, — 
AOanHc Monthly. 

Mikado, The, hero of a comic opera 
of that name by William S. Gilbert, 
music by Arthur Sullivan. The plot 
turns upon the complications which 
follow upon the crusade this mythical 
monarch of Japan had instituted 
against flirting: 

So he decreed in words sttcdnct. 
That all who flirted, leered or winked. 
Unless connubially linked, 
Shotdd forthwith be beheaded. 

MQan, Duke of, in Massinger's 
tragedy of that name, is a mgh- 
minded gentleman inordinately fond 
of his wife, Marcelia. 

He is r e pr e s e n ted as excesdvely oacorlous, 
and his passion takes this very disagreMtble 
turn of posthumous jealousy. He has in> 
structed Prancisco to murder the wife whom 
he adores, in case of his own death during 
the war, and thus to make sure that she 
could not marry anybody else. On his 
return the wife, who has been inforAied by 
the treachery of Francisco of this pleasant 
arrangement, is naturally rather cool to 
him; where up on he flies into a rage . • . 
His affection returns in another scene, but 
only in order to increase his jealousy, and 
on hearing Frandsoo's slander he proceeds 
to stab his wife out of hand. It is the action 
of a weak man in a passion, not of a noble 
nature tortured to madness. — ^Lbsub 
Stbphsn: Houtrt in a Library. 

MUdmay, Frank, the autobio- 
graphic hero of Captain Marryat's 
novel, Frank Mtldmay, or ike Naval 
Officer (1829). He is autobi(^piphic 
in two senses, for not only is ^fildmay 
made to write his own story, but the 
story itself is in many respects that 
of Marryat's own early life, including 
his entrance into the navy as a mid- 
ahipman under Lord Cochrane, after- 
wards Earl of Dundonald, and his 
service in l^e Mediterranean, at 
Walcheren and in the Burmese War 
of 1824. Lord Cochrane appears in 
the novel tmder the transparent 
mask of an initial. 

Millamant, in Congreve's cc»nedy, 
77t« Way of the World, a fashionable 
belle, in love with Mirabell and cap- 
turing htm by the witchery of her 
very faults. 

Millamant is the perfect model of 
the accomplished fine lady: the ideal 



heroine of the comedy of high life, 
who arrives at the height of indiffer- 
ence to everything from the height 
of satisfaction; to whom pleasure is 
as familiar as the air she draws; ele- 
gance worn as a part of her dress; wit 
the habitual language which she hears 
and speaks; love, a matter of course; 
and who has nothing to hope or to 
fear, her own caprice beine the only 
law to herself, and rule to those about 
her. Her words seem composed of 
amorous sighs — ^her looks are glanccxl 
at prostrate admirers or envious 
rivals. She refines on her pleasures 
to satiety; and is almost stifled in the 
incense that is offered to her person, 
her wit, her beauty and her fortune. 
MUler, Daii^. "Daisy" is the 
family nickname for Anna Miller, 
heroine of Henry James's short stoiy, 
Daisy Miller (1878). A jroung girl 
from Schenectady, " strilanely, ad- 
mirably prettv," who traveb about 
Europe with her placid mother and 
her terrible little brother, Randolph, 
and meets premature death at Rome. 

A girl of the later elghteen-seventies, sent 
with such a mother as hers to Europe by a 
father who remains making money in 
Schenectady, after no more experience of 
the world than she had got in her native 
town, and at a number of New York dinners 
among people of like tradition; uncultivated 
but not rude, reckless but not bold, inez- 
puffnably ignorant of the conventional right, 
ana siriritealy resentful of control by cri- 
terions that offend her own sense of things, 
she goes about Burope doing exactly what 
she would do at home, from an innocence 
as guileless as that which shaped her con- 
sdenoe in her native town. She knows no 
harm, and she means none; she loves life, 
and sin^ng and talking and dancing and 
"attentions," but she is no flirt, and she is 
essentially and infinitely far from worse. — 
W. D. HowxLLs: Htroines t4 Fiction. 

Mfflerin, Luise, heroine of ^dtoL- 
ler'sdraxn&t Love and IfUri^ue. A poor 
musician's daughter, she is lovea by 
Ferdinand von Walther, son of the 
prince in one of the petty German 
principalities of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His father makes no demur so 
long as he believes Ferdinand con- 
templates a mere liaison, but is horri- 
fied (like Major Pendennis in the 
case of Arthur) when he finds his 
intentions are honorable. He arrests 
father Millerin and persuades the 
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daughter that she can save him oaly 
by writing a compromising letter to 
a court libertine. She consents and 
swears never to reveal the truth. 
Ferdinand refuses to believe that the 
letter is genuine, but Luise remains 
faithful to her oath. 

Mills. Miss, in Dickens's DaM 
CoppcrfiM (1849), the bosom friend 
of Dora Spenlow. She is fond of 
posing as a victim of blighted love, 
an outcast in " the desert of Sa- 
hara." 

Millwood, Sarah, in George Lillo's 
tragedy, George Barnwell (1732), the 
courtesan who seduces George into 
robbery and murder and then in- 
forms against him. See Barnwell. 

MUly, in a narrative poem by 
Adelaide Anne Procter, MiUy's Ex- 
piation (1862), is a noble-minded Irish 
nrl whose lover is accused of murder. 
She saves him by a falsehood on the 
witness stand and subsequent events 
prove him to be innocent. But to the 
surprise of all she refuses to many 
him. Only her lover and the parisn 
priest who tells the story know that 
this is her self-imposed ei^iation for 
the perjury she had committed. 

Ifilo. in Troilus and Cressida, ii, 3, 
an athlete of Crotona, a Greek city 
of Southern Italy, one of whose feats 
was the carrying of a living bull on 
his shoulders through the race course 
at Olvmpia, anachronistically intro- 
duced. See MiLO in vol. n. 

Milton, John, is the hero of a dra- 
matic poem, Milton, by Bulwer- 
L3rtton, based upon the legend of an 
Italian lady who chanced to find the 
young poet asleep on some primrose 
bank of his native country. Struck 
with admiration, she left by his side 
an epigram appreciative of his singu- 
lar beauty which she borrowed from 
Guarini, a poet of her own land. The 
story is a myth belonging to the Uves 
of other poets besides Milton. Bul- 
wer makes Milton meet the lady in 
his subsequent journey to Italy. In 
old age she agam crosses the seas to 
look her last upon the love of her 
youth. Francois Coppee tells the 
story in a different fashion in Ls 
Passant (The Passerby). 



Minna, in Scott's novel, 7^ Pirate, 
is, with her sister Brenda, one of the 
heroines. 

Minnehaha (Indian, Laughing 
Water), in Longfellow's poem, ffia- 
watha, the wife <3 the titular hero and 
daughter of the arrow-maker of the 
Daootahs. She was named after a 
waterfall between St. Anthony and 
Fort Snelling. 

Mirabel, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's comedy, The Wild Goose 
Chase (1652), a travelled Italianate, 
gentleman, a cynical philanderer 'who 
loves^ women but aohors marriage. 
He is pursued matrimonially by 
Oriana, the " witty follower of the 
chase," who employs artifices crude 
and coarse in the effort to entrap him. 
When the ingenuity of the dramatists 
is exhausted Mirabel succumbs to 
Oriana's wiles. Farquhar, in T%e 
Inconstant (1702), borrowed the 
names and modernized the theme. 
His Oriana is assisted in her matri- 
monial desires by the strat^y of Old 
Mirabel, and the combined force of 
concupiscence and chicanery finally 
drives young Mirabel into the net 
from which he shies. 

Mirabell, Edward, in Congreve's 
comedy, The Way of the World (1700). 

Mirabella, in Spenser's Fairie 
Queene, vi, 6-8 (1596), a fairmaid who, 
because of scorn and pride and the 
cruelties she had inflicted upon her 
lovers, was condemned in Cupid's 
judgment hall to ride through tiie 
world dad in mourning weeds, 
mounted on a mangy jade and ac- 
companied by a lewd fool called 
Disdain until "she had saved as 
many lovers as she had slain." It is 
conjectured that in this character 
Spenser paid a back-handed com- 
pliment to the lady who had jilted 
him in real life and whom he ad- 
dressed poetically as Rosalind (o.v.). 

Miranda, in J. R. Lowell's FabU for 
Critics (1848), a Boston bas-blea in 
classic apparel. 

She is an evident satii^ upon' Mar- 
garet Fuller, afterwaros Countess 
Ossoli (1810-1850), who also fur- 
nished some hints for Hawthorne's 
2^obia (q.v,). Before and shortly 



after her early and tragical death 
Margaret Fuller had a reputation aa 
great and peculiar, if not as extensive, 
as susceptible ambition and feminine 
vanitj^ could desire. Her peisonal 
(jualjtiea endeared her to a circle of 
intioiate friends, by whose worehtp 
she was no doubt spoilt. How im- 
patiently her pretensiona were en- 
dured, and how deeply her somewhat 
offensive assumption of superiority 
and ber naive but intense egotism 
were resented, by outsiders, may be 
seen in the severity of Lowell's 
merciless satire, " Miranda " being 
almost the only writer of whom he 
Bpealcs with anything like aversion or 



Miranda, in Shakespeare's comedy, 
r*« Tempest (1609), daughter of 
Proepero, who brings her up on an 



and such ethereal sprites as Ariel. 
Consequently her maiden innocence 
and ignorance are only too likely to 
be captivated by the first man she 
sees. Luckily it is the gentle and 
noble Prince Ferdinand, son of her 
tmcle Antonio, the usurping duke, 
who first falls across her path through 
shipwreck and fulfils her destiny. 

HirUo, titular heroine of a Fioven- 
[al poem by FrM^c Mistral. Be- 
cause of her love for Vincen, the poor 
weaver's son, she rejects more eligible 
suitors. Her father, learning the 
reason, furiously swears sheshalfnever 
see her lover again. Then in the 
night she remembera that Vincen 
once said if ever she was in trouble 
she must go to the three Sa^t Maries 
of Baux; and eo she rises and fiies, and 
cTosaini; the wide sea-meadows to 
their (£apel on the seashore, is sun- 
struck and dies there, just as father, 
mother, and lover arrive in search of 
her. The best English translation is 
byHarrietW. Preston (Boston, 1873). 
Aji opera entitled Mireille was set to 
music by Gounod in 1864. The 
original version was in five acts and 
followed the poem to its tragic termi- 
nation. This was found Ejection- 
able in a work so distinctively lyrical, 
and it was afterwards compi«»ed into 



three acta and the sufferings of true 
love were crowned by a joyous union. 

Hillam, in Whittier's poem of that 
name (1870), a Christian girl whose 
example wins from her Moslem lord 
for those who have offended Iijth that 
mcTCT which be sees to be in all creeds 
and finds so little practised in life. 

Hlilsin, in N. Hawthorne's ro- 
mance. The MarbU Faun (called 
Transfonnation in England), a beau- 
tiful art-student In Rome. Her 
nationality and her origin are pur- 
posely involved in mystery, as weU as 
her relations with Brother Antonio, a 
model, who continuallv dogs her foot- 
steps and whose evil influence liie 
evidently dreads. At last, during a 
moonlight excursion on the CapitoQne 
Hill, her friend. Count Donatello, 
enraged beyond endurance, and en- 
couragrf by a glance from Miriam, 
flings aim over the Tarpeian rock to 
his death. From that moment 
Miriam and Donatello benime linked 
together by their guilty secret, and the 
happy, heedless, faunlike Italian IB 
changed into the consdenoe-stricken 
sinner. In the end he surrenders 
himwlf to justice and Miriam dis- 



lUrvas, Captain, in Fanny Bur- 
ney's novel, E»>tiina,A rough iMdog, 
" excellently conoeivnd," lava Austm 
Dobaon, but onjv partially ex- 
hibited." ^deed, Bveima admoiri- 
edges that Aa cannot report his coo* 
varsation verbatim becMise "almost 
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eveiy other word he utters is acoom- 
panied by an oath which I am sure 
would be as unpleasant for vou to 
read as for me to write. And besides 
he makes use of a thousand sea terms 
.which are to me quite unintelligible." 

In a letter (1780) from Bath to " Daddy " 
Crifp, MiM Barney saya that certain naval 
officers she met there would not accept Cai>- 
tain Mirvan as a type. But she declares 
her Impenitence: "Ine more I see of w&tif 
captains the less reason I have to be ashamed 
of Captain M ., f or they hare all so irresiBtible 
a propensity to wanton mischief, to roasting 
beiauz and detesting old women, that I quite 
rejoice I showed the book to no one ere 
prmted, lest I should have been prevailed 
upon to soften his character.'* 

Mirza, in Addison's allegory. The 
Vision of Mirta (No. 150 01 the 
Spectator )^9i pious Moslem who, falling 
asleep on the fifth day of the moon, 
has unfolded to him a panorama of 
human life. Time is gymboUzed as a 
prodigious tide of water rolling 
through a valley with an impenetrable 
mist at each end. Over it stretched 
inntimerable bridges of life over 
which men were passing. Some fell 
prematurely ana were engulfed; 
others reached the island abodes of 
the blest. 

Mite, Sir Ifatfhew, in Foote's 
comedy, The Nabob, a returned East 
India merchant, purse-proud, vulgar, 
dissolute, hating the aristocracy yet 
eager to be numbered among them, 
turning a cold shoulder to the hum- 
ble friends of his jrouth, ostentatiously 
rewarding his panderersand flatterers, 
and amazing the ignorant by his 
braggadocio talk of mcs and rupees. 

Moby Dicky in Herman Melville's 
novel of that name (1850), a huge 
and ferocious whale, so styled by the 
whalers of New Bedford and Nan- 
tucket in the mid-eighteenth century. 
Captain Ahab of the whaler Pequod 
loses a 1^ in his first unsuccessful 
encounter with the monster. He 
swears revenge. He attains it in a 
three days' iMittle with Moby Dick, 
admirably described, which ends in 
the deatii of the whale, but not until 
he has demolished the boats and sunk 
the Pequod. 

Mo^ Doctor, hero of a farce 
(1733) by Henry Fielding, para- 



phrased from Le Midecm Malfri Urn 

(1666), of Molidce. Sffanaxde* the 

faggot-maker, is here called Gti^ogy. 

Modish, Lady Betty, in Cc^ley 

Gibber's comedy. The Qirdess Hus- 
band (1704), a fashionable votuig 
woman who coquets with Lord Pop- 
pin£;ton merdy to arouse the jealocsy 
of Lord Morelove, whcnn she realty 
cares for, though she will not adnut 
it until brou^t to terms by his 
retaliatory flirtation with Lady 
Graveairs. 

Mogli the Flroc, in Eipfiog^a 
Jungle Books (1894^-1895), the name 
given by Mother Wolf to a native 
baby, named Nathoo, found by her in 
a forest. The man-cub is sudded 
along with her litter of four cubs and 
brotifht up in the jungle. He learns 
JMngle law and jungle lore from Bak)o 
the Bear and Baghiera the Black 
Panther, and in due course isaooepted 
as one of the Free People at a Fade 
Meeting, despite threats and piote s ts 
from Shere Kan, a lame tiger who had 
claimed the baby as its victim. Sheie 
Kan remains his sworn enemy. When 
Mogli has grown to^ boyhood the 
tiger's plot against his life is foiled 
tluxmgh the lad's boldness and fertil- 
ity of resource, but he is forced to 
leave the Pack and seek a dwdling 
among men. While acting as village 
herd he killed his old enemy Shere 
Kan. He married the dau^ter of 
Abdul Gafur, who gives birth to a 
child that is seen pla^ring with a wolf. 

Mokanna, the Veiled Prophet of 
Korassan " in the first storv of 
Moore's Lalla Roohh (1817), a Mos- 
lem impostor, Hakem ben Hascfaem, 
so nicknamed from a silver-gauze veil 
worn to hide his face. He seduces 
2^1ica by ma^^c arts; her lover Asim 
in revenge joms the invading army 
of the CSUph, and Mokanna, despite 
all his valor and energy, finding his 
followers reduced to a mere remnant, 
poisons them and himself {>ltmges into 
a bath of corrosive chemicals which 
dissolve all the elements of his body. 
2^1ica assumes the fatal veil, and 
being mistaken for Mokanna rushes 
upon the spear of Azim and receives 
his foxgiveness in death. Moore 
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found the historical original of his 
prophet in D'Herbdot^s BiUioihe 
que OrierUale (i6g7). 

Monaco, ting of^ in Saidou'a 
political drama, Rabagas (1S72), a 
monarch who coold never please his 
people nor their mouthpiece, Rabagas. 
If he went out he was '^£iven to 
pleasure;" if he remained in he was 

g'ven to idleness; if he declared war 
) was "wast^ of the public 




was " priest-ridden.' 

Moneada, Matthias de. in Scott's 
novel, 7%0 Surgeon's vauMer, a 
merdiant stem and xevengSul who 
arrests his daughter Zilla the dajr 
after her oonfiiiement of an illegiti- 
mate son. 

MonflatherBi Miss, in Didoena's 
novel, The Old Curiosity Shop, xzzi 
(1840), the mistress of a boarding 
and day school whois greatly shocked 
when Little Nell on Mrs. Tarley's 
behalf asks her to patronise the wax- 
work show. " Don't you know," she 
asla, " it is very naughty to be a 
wax child when you might have the 
proud consciousness of assisting, to 
the extent of your infant powers, 
the noble manufacturers of your 
country?" 

Monimia, titular heroine of The 
Orphan (1610), a tragedy by Thomas 
Otway. The ward of Lord Acasto, 
she is in love with Acasto's son, 
Castallo, who marries her secretlj. 
Another son, Polydore, gains admis- 
sion to her chamber on the bridal 
night by nassing himself off as his 
brother. Monimia commits suicide 
when dawn reveals the deception and 
Polvdore, now for the first tune aware 
of her marriage, provokes a quarrel 
with Castallo and immolates himself 
on the latter's sword. 

The natora of iU osntnl Incident hee 
kejyt it from the itage for the last eighty 
veare, but from the time that Mr*. Barry 
nnt iMayed Monimia the character has been 
a favorite with many of oar best actresses, 
down to Miss O'NeiU ... A victim of 
love iU fated, worthy for sadness to rank 
with Penthea in Tht Broken Heart, although 
she is altogether more lovable and life-like 
than that somewhat shadowy personage. 



Indeed Otway might be called a belated 
Ford, with tempered horrors and mitigated 
sloom, yet with fully as intense a sympathy 
for ill-starred love and the sickness of a 
heart broken with griefs. — TmmpU Bar, voL 
118. p. 378. 



Mottiplies» Bichard, m Scott's 
torical romance, Tlie Fortunes of 
Nigd, the honest, obstinate and faith« 
ful Scotch servant of Lord Ni^ 
Olifaunt. 

Mowmottthf Marqnis of^ in Dis- 
raeli's novel* Coningsby, or Ute New 
GeneroHon (1844), father of the titular 
hero, a nobleman of vast wealth, 
great political influence, rare sagacity, 
unbending will, intense selfishness and 
licentious habits, intended aa a por« 
trait of that famous voluptuary, the 
third Marquis of Hertford whom 
Thackeray also utilized in his Loidi 
Steyne. 

Lord Monmouth Is finely coooelved and 
admirably drawn, and is a far more interest- 
ing and attractive figure than either hit 
oziginal or Thackeray's Lord Steyne. 
Heartless, self-indulgent and devoid ol 
scruple as he is, he has a certain grandeur 
of his own as the type of a Sulla-like patri- 
cian, arrogant but dignified, sublimely 
selfish, but also self-sufficient, and alike in 
good and evil fortune undaunted in his 
bearing. — Momstpbhmt: Z4ft of B§nfamiu 

Monsoon, Major, in Charles 
Lever's novel Charles O'MaUey (1841), 
a good-natured, blusterine, niilitaiy 
braggadocio of distinctly Irish char- 
acteristics — said to be drawn after 
the O'Gorman Mahone (see Mcnxi- 
GAN, Thb). Lever used to feast th^ 
gentleman daily at his table while the 
novel was in course of construction. 
As it appeared serially in the Dublin 
University Magazine, the Major soon 
recQgnizea tlie uses to whidi he was 
put, but Lever's wine was so good 
that he contented himself with an 
occasional growl at his host when the 
touches in the portrait seemed a little 
too free. 

Modem Bnsllsh Uteratare has not pro- 
duced a more Shakespear ean I might say 
a more original— comic character . . . 
But Major Monsoon is well known to be 
a minutely accurate portrait of the charac- 
ter,—^ faithful chronicle of the saylnn and 
doings of a real living personage.— -G. P. 
Marsb: EnsHish Lauguagt and LiUtatmra, 
p. 567. 
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Montaigis, Dog of. The animal 
hero of a mdodrana by Guilbert de 
Pixdr^court, La Foret de Bondi on le 
Chien de Montargis (1814), wluch 
dramatized a historical fact. During 
the reign of the French Charles V, 
Aubrey de Montdidier was murdered 
in the forest of Bondi near Paris. 
Vainly did his faithful hound seek to 
protect him. The dog was successful, 
Qowever, in revealing the murderer. 
He flew at the Chevalier Richard de 
Macaire whenever he saw him in the 
streets of Paris. Suspicion was 
aroused. Macaire was known to 
have been an enemy of Montdidier. 
Charles V ordered dievalier and dog 
into his presence. He decided the 
matter ccnild be settled only by the 
ordeal of battle. The chevalier was 
to be armed with a dub, the dog was 
to have an empty cask to retire to. 
The singular combat, fought on 
October 8, 1371, lasted so long that 
the man fainted from fatigue. On 
coming to he confessed the crime. 
A bas relief picturing this event was 
sculptured in the great hall of the 
now ruined castle of Montargis. 
Hence the name given to the dog. 
It had no other connection with the 
Montargis family. 

Monte Chiisto, Coont of. See 
Dante$, Edmond. 

Montesinos, in the Charlemagne 
cycle of legends, a paladin who for 
some fancied slight retired from the 
French court to La Mancha and took 
up his abode in a cavern some 60 feet 
deep which is still known as the Cave 
of Montesinos. Cervantes makes 
Don Quixote (II, ii, 5) penetrate half- 
way into this aperttue, when he falls 
asleep and is visited bv strange visions 
wherein his own Ijuldnea is en- 
chanted into the appearance of a 
country wench and members of the 
court of Charlemagne are befooled by 
Merlin. 

Montgomefy, Ellen, heroine of a 
novel, The Wide Wide World (1851), 
by Susan Warner (" Elizabeth Weth- 
enll "), whidii once enioyed extraor- 
dinary popularity. Ellen's parents 
goine to Europe place the cmld un- 
der Sie tutdage of a narrow-minded, 



sharp-tempered relative of her fa- 
ther's, Miss Fortune Emerson; she is 
rescued from the blight of Puritanism 
by a kind &iend, Alice Humphrey. 

Moor, Karl, hero of Schiller's fixst 
play The Robbers (1781), a high-spir- 
ited and naturally noble jroixth. of 
good family, who turns bandit and, 
with a gang of kindred spirits, wages 
war against society, because it toler- 
ates and even sanctions the polished 
viUamy of a brother who has cruelly 
wronged him. Incidentally the play 
was a protest against all outworn oon- 
ventions and artificial restraints of 
mind and souL In Germaxry it cre- 
ated a sensation only second to that 
of its less violent precursor, Goethe's 
Weriher, and its influence extended all 
over Europe. 

Morayi Captain Robert, in Gilbert 
Parker's historical romance. The 
Seats of the Mighty (1896}, an oflScer 
in Lord Amherst's regiment held 00 
parole as a hostage in Quebec, at the 
critical period of the war between 
the French and English. Imprisoned 
on a false chaige of being a spy he is 
saved from execution by iX)ltaire 
(g.v.), who attempts to secure certain 
F»apei^ from him and who being his 
rival in love wishes Mora^ to survive 
and witness his own tntimph. He 
escapes, however, brinjgs valuable 
information to the besiegers under 
Wolfe and after the capture of Quebec 
recovers the lady (Alize Duvamey) 
whom he had secretly married 00 the 
eve of his escape. ^K>Fay is avowedly 
drawn from a Uttle known historical 
personage, author of an autobiograph- 
ical work, Memoirs of Major Rohert 
Stoho. 

The narrative was written is a "rtsj 
ornate and grandiloquent style, but the hero 
of the memoin was so evidently a man of 
remarkable character, enterprise and ad- 
venture that I saw in the few scattered 
bones of the story which he unfolded the 
skeleton of an ample historical romance. 
There was necessary to offset this buoyant 
and courageous Scotsman, adventuroos and 
ezperienoM, a character of the race which 
captured him and held him in leash till iiist 
baore the taking of Quebec. I theraore 
found in the chiuacter of Doltalre— wUdi 
was the character of Voltaire spdled with 
a big D— purely a creature of the imagine- 
tioa, one who, as the son of a peasant womaa 
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and Louis XV, ahotild be an effective offset 
to Major Stobo. ThM« was no hint of 
Doltaire in the "Memoirs." There could 
not be» nor of the plot on which the story 
was based, because it was all imagination. 
Likewise, there was no mention of Alixe 
Duvazney in the "Memoirs," nor of Bigot 
and Mme. Coumal and all the others. Iney 
too, when not characters of the imagination, 
were lifted out of the history of the time. — 
Sir Gilbert Parker: IiUroducHon to 
NomU. 

More. Sir Thomas, the famous 
Lord Chaacellor of England (1478^ 
I535)t figures in Shakespeare's his- 
torical drama Henry VIII (iv, i; v, 
3), but only under his official title as 
Lord Chancellor. In v, 3, he sen- 
tences Thomas Cromwell to the 
Tower. A full length sketch of 
More is presjented by Anne Manning 
in her historical romance The House- 
hold of Sir Thomas More (i860). 
This purports to be a diary kept by 
his daughter Maigaret who married 
Roper.^ The story begins with More 
as a private gentleman, a great lawyer 
and a friend of Erasmus, then shows 
him as first favorite in the court of 
Henry VIII and ends with his down- 
fall and death on the scaffold. 

Morellfl. in Edgar Allan Poe's 
story of tnat name, a wife who had 
pried deeply into mystical writings 
on personal identity tmtil the subject 
held a kind of unholy fascination for 
both herself and her husband. Dyin^, 
she bears a daughter into whom it 
soon becomes evident that the per- 
sonal soul of the mother had ent^ed. 

Morgan, James, in Thackerav's 
novel, PendenniSt the valet of Ma}or 
Pendennis, anticipating all his wants, 
supplying him with backstairs gossip 
aoout fa^onable folk and generally 
a model of discreetness until his head 
is turned by continued prosperity 
and he seeks to blackmail his em- 
plover through his knowledge of 
Colonel Altamont's secret. The 
Major neatly checkmates him in an 
interview which Morgan begins as a 
lion and ends as a lamb. 

Moriand, Haxiy, hero of Henry 
Brookes's novel, The Fool of Quality 
(1760), is the second son of the Earl 
of Morland and is nicknamed " fool " 
by his parents because he appears to 

18 



sad disadvantage beside his brilliant 
elder brother. Eventuallv he proves 
that he was onlv an ugly dudding 
who in his swannood edipses all his 
family. Charles King^ey, perhaps 
because the hero foreshadowed the 
Muscular Christianity of which 
Kingsley was a prophet, brought out 
a new edition of the novel in 1873, 
with an eulogistic introduction. 

Morose, in Ben Jomon's Epicene^ 
a lover of quiet, exquisitely impatient 
of rude sounds and loquacity, who 
lived in a retired street, and barri- 
caded his doors with mattresses to 
prevent disturbance to his ears. 

Morris, Dinah, the real heroine of 
Geoi^ge Eliot's Adam Bede (1859), a 
publicly recognized Wesle^an field- 
preacher '* acting under directions." 
In private life she works in a cotton- 
mill. With the enthusiasm of a fair, 
gentle and unselfish spirit, and an in- 
born delicacy that saves her from any 
errors of tact or taste, she be^^omes a 
ministering aneel in her simple way 
to the rude andignorant among whom 
her lot is cast. Dinah was copied 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Evans, the au- 
thor's aunt, who had been a female 
preacher at Wirksworth in Derbyshire. 

One Sunday afternoon Mrs. Evans 
happened casually to mention that in 
her youth she baa, with another pious 
woman, visited an unhappy girl in 
prison, stayed with her all ni|;ht, 
and gone with her to execution. 
" This incident," adds George Eliot, 
" lay on my mind for years on years, 
as a dead germ apparently, tUl time 
had made my mind a nidus in which 
i t could fructify. It then turned out 
to be the germ of Adam Bede.** 

Mosbv, the villain of the anony- 
mous (Irama, Arden of Fever sham 
(1592), which has sometimes been 
attributed to Shakespeare. Having 
seduced Arden's wife he is baffled in 
repeated attempts to murder him 
but finally hires two rufSans to do 
the deed. They rush in at a given 
signal when Mosby and Arden are 
seated playing a game of draughts. 
The whole gang are apprehended and 
executed in strict accordance with 
the facts of the case; the story being 
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true. In 1739 the old play was re- 
vised and rewritten by Geor^ge Lillo. 

Mothy in Shake^eare's Lent's 
Labor's Lost, page to Don Adriano, a 
saucv and playful youngster. 

Mou-Moo, hero of a stonr of that 
name by Tourgenief , a deaf mute, a 
serf, who has led an unhappy, lonely 
life, whose only friend is a little dog. 
His mistress, who has absolute power 
over her slaves, a nervous, netful 
woman, fancies herself kept awake 
by the dog's barking, and gives orders 
that it be put to death. The serf is 
himself its executioner; he washes the 
dog, gives it a good meal, takes it out 
wi& him upon the river, throws it 
overboard, and rows hastily away. 

Mowdier. Mlas, in Dickens's Dand 
CopperfiMfhair dresser and masseuse, 
— a fussy dwarf of about forty or 
forty-five, with a verv lai^ head and 
face, a pair of rogui^ grey eyes, and 
such extremely uttle arms that to 
enable her to lay a finger archly 
against her snub nose, as she oglea 
Steerforth, she was obliged to meet 
the finger half-wav and lay her nose 
against it." Kinoly cheery and well 
intentioned despite her vulgarity — 
her favorite expression is "^ain't I 
volatile? " 

Mttdjekeewis. in Longfellow's 
Hiawaika, the father of the titular 
hero. 

Mailer. Maud, heroine and title of 
a ballad by J. G. Whittier. Maud, a 
shy and pretty maiden, stops in her 
haymaking to help the judge to a cup 
of water. He drives away and never 
sees her again. But eadi has been 
strangely moved. A little more for- 
wardness on the part of either might 
have changed the destiny of both. 
Such is the evident mc^ of the 
closing couplet: 

Of all tad wordi of tongne or pen 

The Mddett are these "It misht have been." 

Bret Harte's dever parody, Mrs. 
Judge Jenkins, assumes that the 
judge did marry the maid and sums 
up the result of the mesalliance as 
follows: 

There are no eadder words of tongue or pen 
Than "It is. bat It hadn't orter been." 



iftfiHgaf^j ol Ballymnlligaiiy The^ 
in Thadteray's Christmas book, Mrs. 
Perkins's Bail, a fire-eating Irishman, 
self -described as a descendant from 
the Irish kings, who foroes Titmaish 
to take him to the ball where he 
frightens his partner J>y making her 
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dance a double shuffle jig, 
changes high words with Mr. Perkins 
over the wme. He is a composite of 
William John O'Connell, brother of 
the Liberator, facetiously called Lord 
Kilmallock from his native town, and 
Charles James Patrick Mahone, who 
chose to style himself the O'Goimian 
Mahone. 

Mulvaney, Terrace, hero of many 
of Rudyard Kipling's best stories. 
With his friends and fellow soldiers, 
the cockney Stanley Ortheris and the 
Yorkshire John Learoyd, he made his 
first appearance in Tie Three Musie- 
teers, a tale bound up in Tales of ike 
HiUs, first published in Calcutta in 
1888. Here is the opening sentence; 
" Mulvaney, Orthens and Leaxoyd 
are privates in B Company of a 
line Regiment and personal friends 
of mine. Collectively, I think, but 
am not certain, they are the worst 
men in the regiment so far as genial 
blackguardism goes." 

Mttlvaney. the Irish giant, who haa been 
the "Krixsled, tender, and very wise Ulya- 
ses" to succesnve generations of yooag ud 
foolish recruits, is a great creation. Ue is 
the father of the craft of arms to his asso- 
ciates ; he has served with varions regiments 
from Bermuda to Halifax; he is "old in war, 
scarred, reckless, resourceful, and in his 
pious hours an unequaled soldier." Learovd. 
uie second of these friends, is "six ana a 
half feet of alow-moving, heavy-footed 
Yorkshireman. bom on the wolds, bred in 
the dales, and educated chiefly amonsr the 
carriers' carts at the back of York railway- 
sUtion." The third is Ortheris, a little man 
as sharp as a needle, "a fox-terrier of a 
cockney," an inveterate poacher and dog- 
stealer.— B. W. GosSB: Tk€ CmOmy. 

M&ichauseny Barony titular hero 
of a burlesque book of travels, the 
first edition of which, a pamphlet of 
48 pages, was pubU^hea in London 
and in the English language under 
the title Baron Munchauser^s Narra- 
tive of his Marvellous Travds atid 
Campairns in Russia. Rewrittea 
and finally enlarged to its present pro- 
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portionfl the book ran through five 
editions before 1787, when it was 
introduced to the German public in a 
preface by 6. A. Burger, the poet, 
who not unnaturally oassed in Ger- 
many for its author. Not until 1S2/L 
was the authorship definitely fixed 
upon Rudolf Eric Raspe (1737-1794) 
by a conununication from Karl von 
Retnhard. 

Raspe, however, was more com- 
piler than author. From Bebel's 
FaceluB, Lange's Mendacia Ridicula, 
CastigHone's Cortegiano and other 
sources he borrowed the stories he 
attributed to Baron Munchausen. 
In the preface to the first edition he 
thus identified his hero: "Baron 
Munchausen, of Bodenwerder, near 
Hameln, on the Weser, belong to the 
noble family of that name, which gave 
to the King's German dominions the 
late Prime Minister and several other 

Siblic characters equally illustrious, 
e isa man of great original humor." 

Murdstone, Edward, in Dickens's 
David Coppafield, the hero's cruel 
stepfather who broke the heart of the 
widow Copperfield in the attempt to 
be " firm with her. His sister Jane 
18 as gloomy and obstinate as himself. 

Muflketeersy The Three (Fr. Les 
Trots Mousguetaires), in Dumas's 
romance of that name (1844), a 
militaiy trinity, made up of Arthos, 
Aramis and Porthos (see these sepa- 
rate names) which the advent of 
D'Artiqsnan changes into a quartette. 

Musketeer may be translated into 
less litoal but more idiomatic English 
as Guardsman. Hence, in Trilby^ 
Du Maurier borrows and amplifies the 
name into " The Three Guardsmen of 
the Pen," ai>plying it to an amiable 
trio of bohemian artists in Paris : Little 
BiUee, a Londoner (William Bagot) ; 
"The Laird," a Scotchman, and 
" Taffy," a Yorkshireman. 

A reminiscence of Dumas's trio may 
also have suggested to Kipling his 
Soldiers Three (see Mulvanby). In 
French a Mousquetaire might be any 
soldier armed with a musket, but 
the word was applied specifically to 
a company of gentlemen who formed 
a mounted guard to the King of 



Prance from 1661 to 1791, when they 
were suppressed. They were clad in 
scarlet, hence their quarters were 
known as the Maison • Rouge. In 
peace they followed the king as pro- 
tectors in the chase; in war they 
fought either afoot or on hoiseback. 

Mylrea, Daniel, in Hall Caine's 
novel; The Deemster (1887), son of the 
bishop of the Isle of Man andnqphew 
of the Deemster Thorkell Mylrea. A 
richly endowed nature suddenly 
arrested in a prodigal and unworthv 
career by a f;r^t tragedy. He kills 
his own cousm in a duel forced upon 
him and is sentenced to be cut off for- 
ever from his own people. None may 
look upon him or speak to him or give 
him aid. A pestilence breaks out; 
DanidL wins a new place in public 
esteem by his courage and devotion. 

Myriel^ Moiiseiflpiear Bienvenn, 
Bishop d D., in Victor Hugo's Les 
Miserables, Part I (1862), an ideal of 
exalted charity, united to a chastened 
sprightliness and absolute mental 
serenity. When raised to the epis- 
copate his first act was to turn his 
palace into a hospital and take the 
hospital for his episcopal residence. 
He reserves for himself only one 
fifteenth of his salary, the rest goes 
to the poor. He visits his diocese on 
foot or riding a horse or a donkey. 
His mission is to assuage human 
suffering. He passes his da^ in 
study, prayer axid the consolation of 
the dmcted — a short interval only 
being snatched for the frugal meal, a 
veritable dish of herbs. See Val- 
jEAN, Jean. 

Myrrha, in Bvron's historical trag- 
edy , Sardanapalus (18 19), an Ionian 
slave, the best-loved of uie monarch's 
concubines — ^beautiful, heroic, loving 
and devoted — ashamed of her en- 
forced degradation, half ashamed even 
of loving a barbarian but using all her 
influence over him to ennoble as weH 
as to lighten his existence. She rouses 
him to action ^inst the conspiracy 
of Arbaces, and when all is lost, in- 
duces him to mount a funeral pyre 
which she fires with her own hsmd, 
then leaps into the flames to share 
his death. 
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Kadgett, in Dickens's Martin Chus- 
tlewii (1844), a sort of non-profes- 
sional private detective employed by 
Montague Tigg as manager of the 
fraudtdent An^o-Bengalee Company. 

Nana^ hexx>ine and title of a novel 
by Emile Zola which takes up the 
fortunes of the daughter of Gervaise 
Macquart, heroine of U Assomoir, In 
this nnst novel she is a little girl pre- 
cociously familiar with evil courses, 
now she is full fleds^ and a fair 
representative of the Parisian courte- 
san of the Second Empire. The 
volume opens with an account of her 
appearance on the stage, in one of the 
burlesques that were common at 
that time, when Offenbach was looked 
upon as a great musical composer. 
Sne cannot sing a note; she knows 
nothing of acting, but her beauty wins 
the day, and she is at once successful. 
Men of fashion go crazy over her, and 
so launch her upon a career of squalid 
splendor that ends in disaster. 

Kancanou, Mrs. Aurorai and her 
daughter Clotfailde, the two heroines, 
equal in charm and not sreatly dis- 
parate in age, of Geoige W. Cable's 
novel of Creole life in New Orleans, 
The Grandissimes. 

No dearer or deUfl^tfaller flgurei have 
be«i presented by the observer of aa alien 
race and religion ... In this mother 
and daughter the parental and filial rela- 
tions are inverted with courageoas fidelity 
to life, where we as often see a judidous 
daughter holding an ixnpulsive mother in 
cheoc as the reverse. Clothilde is always 
shocked and troubled by her mother's 
wilful rashness, and Aurora, who is not so 
very much her senior, is always breaking 
bonds with a girlish impetuosity, which is 
onlyuEgravated by the attempt to restrain 
it.— wTD. Howblls: Btroints af Fiaion, 
vol. II, p. 336. 

Nardaaay in Pope's Moral Essays 
(173 1), l^e subject of the famous lines: 

"Odious! In woolen? Twould a saint 

provokel " 
Were the last words that poor Nardssa 

spoke. 
"No, let a charming chlnts and Brusseln 

lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifdesa 

lace: 
One would not. sure, be frightful when one's 

deadi 
And. Betty, give this cheek a little red I" 

Essay, i, 1. 246. 



Pope here alludes to the cuxrent 
story that Nance Oldfield, the famoos 
actress (1683-1730), was buried by 
her own orders ma" very fine Brus- 
sels lace headdress, a new pair of 
kid gloves, and a robe with lace ruffles 
and a lace collar." The place oi 
interment was Westminster Abbey; 
for two days previous the body lay 
in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
watched over by two noblemen. 

Narcisae, in G. W. Cable's novel. 
Dr. Seoier (188^), an amiable light- 
minded Creole with infinite confidence 
in himself and in the future. He asks 
to be called Papillon or Butteifiy 
" 'Cause," says he, "thass my natu'e. 
I gatheth honey eve'y day fum eve'y 
opening floweh, as the baod of Avon 
wemawked." 

Ifathan, hero of G. B. Lesaing's 
drama, Naihanthe Wise (i779),a Jew 
trader in Jerusalem at the tmoe of the 
Crusades, a broad-minded philoso- 
pher who, though a Jew by race and 
nominally bv rdSgion, has risen above 
the trammels of that most exclusive 
sect and has learned to look upon afl 
religions as different forms of the one 
jrreat central Truth which no human 
mtellect can grasp in its entiietv. In 
the crucial scene of the book be ex- 
plains his position to Saladin by the 
apolo^e of the three indistinguiah- 
a ble nngs eiven to his three aooa by an 
impaitial Uther who could not bear to 
set one above the other. In the end 
it turns out that Nathan's adopted 
daughter Recha and a young Temj>!ar 
who loves her are brother and sister 
and the children of Saladin's brother 
by a Christian wife. Tew, Christian 
and Mussulman, theremre, are united 
into one family, knit together by tiea 
of blood and mutual good offices. 

Natiianiel, Sir, in Shakespeare's 
Laoe*s Labor's Lost, the curate of 
Holofomes, described as " a foolish 
mild man, an honest man look yon 
and soon dashed." 

Ifauhaugfaty subject of a poem, 
Nauhaurht the Deacon, by J. G. Whit- 
tier. A baptized Indian, poor and on 
the verge of starvation, he dreams 



finds a purse of gold. After e, hard 
battle with bis savage instincts, he 
restores it to the owner, who hands 
him a gold piece from its contents. 
Thus the dream is fulfilled. 

Batilahka, in the novel of that 



and Walter' 
necklace that Nicholas Tarvin, a 
hustling American from the Western 
states, secures after many terrific 
adventures in India — thereby win- 
ning the hand of Kate Sheriff. Nau- 
labka means the nine-lalcher, " the 
thing worth nine lahlcs of rupees"= 
;^9o,ooo, or >450.ooo. 

Nan, Uttlfl, in Dickens's OU Curi- 
ority Shop. See Tkbnt, N&ixt. 

nerisMt, in Shakespeare's The 
Uerchant of Venice, a bright, pert, 
waiting maid to Portia whom she 
inutates. She is dose Ida to Lucetta 
in Tht Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Nestor, in Greek myth the oldest 
and most enienenced (^ all the chiefs 

Ethered beiore Troy. H(»ner credits 
n with great powers (A persuasion, 
Shakespeare introduces him into Troi- 
hu and Crtitida. In Act i, Sc. 3, 
Ulysses describes bow Patroclus mim- 
ics Nestor and bis infirmities in order 
to make sport for Achilles. 

Nenha, heroine of Byron's narra- 
tive poem Tke Idand. A native of 
Toodouiai, one of the Society Islands 
whereon the mutineeiB mxn the 
JJmm^ had landed, abe gave her 
hand u marriage to a mutineer named 
TorquiL When a British vessel was 
sent out to capture the outlaws, 
Neuha withdrew with her husband 
into a cave of which she knew the 
secret and they remained there until 
all daiwer was past. 

Nevffle, Hiss, in Gc4dsmitb's com- 
edy. She Sloops to Conquer (1773), a 
friend and confidante (X Miss mrd- 
castle, livelyLOoquettish and hand- 
some. Hrs. Hardcastle has destined 
her for her son Tony Lumpkin, but 
neither cares fco' the match and when 
Miss Neville falls in love with Hast- 
ings Ton 
outwit Iv 



Newcome, Barnes, in Thackeray's 
The ffewames, eldest son of Sir 
Brian and Lady Ann, a cold-blooded, 
cowardly, mean-spirited, selfish man 
of the world, a rouS in secret, a moral- 
ist by public profession, clever i 



all his family except his si 

who recognizes that he Is a sham, and 
^rannizing over his wife (Lady Clara 
Pulleyn) until she elooes with Jack 
Belsize (Lord Highgatej. 

Newcome, Cl&e, in Thackeray's 
novel. The Newcomet, Colonel New- 
come's only son, an artist, frank, 
generous, open-hearted, in love with 
Bis cousia Ethel Newcome, whom he 
marries after the death of his first 
wife, Roaa Mackenzie, has freed him 
from a disastrous mesalliance. 

Newcome, Ethel, in Thackeray's 
NoBcomes, eldest daughter of Sir 
Brian and Lady Ann, a brilliant, 
beautiful, higti-spirited girl. Loving 
truth and scommg sham, she is a 
little too <^uick in detecting affecta- 
tion or inamcerity in others, too im- 
patient of dulness or pomposity. 

Truth looks out of her bright eyes 
and rises up armed and fiashes scom 
or denial, perhaps too readily when 
she encounters flattery or meanness 
or imposture. After her first appear- 
ance w the world, if the truth must 
be told, this young woman was pop- 
ular neither with many men nor with 
most women" (Chap. xxiv). Bat 
none could fail to pay tribute to her 
beauty. Even the famous Diana in 
the Louvre to which Clive compHred 
her was not more perfect in form or 
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mother Lady Cutlewood and her nster 
MiM Beatrix. "It ia not true." she adds, 
"as has been often said, that the character 
of Ethel Newoome was drawn from my 
sister, although some of the scenes m Th4 
Newconus were no doubt suggested by seeing 
my sister holding her court in New York 
ball-rooms.** 

Newcome, Colonel Tlioniaay the 

chief character in Thackeray's novel 
The iVhsc^ffief andoneof thegreat^ 
fieures in fictiont claiming Idnship 
with Thackeray's own favorites Don 
Ouizote, Sir Roger de Coverley, 
tJnde Toby and Natty Bumppo, all 
of whom he half lau^hmgly acknowl- 
edged were in his mmd as he wrote. 
The Colonel is simple, unworldly, 
pure minded, humble, God-fearing, a 
sentleman in externals and in all his 
mstincts, generous up to the limit 
of his means, and obsessed by a 

Eunctilious sense of honor that proves 
is own undoing. The '* Adsum! " 
which he utters on his death bed 
in the Greyfriars (chap. Ixxx), sin- 
gularly is reminiscent of the " Here! " 
of another famous death scene, 
that of Natty Bumppo in Cooper's 
The Prairie. Lady Anna Thack- 
eray Ritchie in raising a monu- 
ment to Thackeray's stepfather, Ma- 
jor Cajmichael Smith, has placed 
the ejaculation " Adsum! " over the 
epitaph, thus showing that the fam- 
ily realizes the Major was in some 
respects the prototype of Colonel 
Newoome. 

Ifewman, Chilgto^er/ in Heniy 
James's novel of TTieAmerican (1877), 
IS a self-made American. He has 
gathered a great fortune before the 
age of 35, has gone to Paris to spend 
it, and naively resolves to take him 
a wife out of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. He gains the entree to that 
diffictdt stronghold and v^ nearly 
succeeds in his project. But alas! 
" The Old World crushes the repre- 
sentative of the>New. It erects b^ore 
him a cruel incomprehensible barrier 
and sudcs the soul out of him and 
remorselessly cuts off all his hopes. 
He is no match for it, though he 
thinks at first that he is far more than 
a match. This is the way in which 
aristocratic Prance deals with the 



American. It baffles him, oonfonndi 
him, cuts off his ambition and his 
ideal, and makes an end of what 
was to have been so good — his future, 
the reward of his exertions, the fine 
dream upon which he had coooen- 
trated m his hopes." — Blackwoo^s 
Magazine. 

If ick of the Woods, hero and titie 
of a novel by Robert Montgomeiy 
Bird. In early boyhood Nick had 
seen his home d^troyed and his 
family and friends tiutchered by 
Indians. He devotes his life to 
revenge, and eventually succeeds in 
killing not only every member of the 
band of devastators out hundreds of 
other red fiends. The body of eveiy 
victim is marked by a rude cxxisi 
cut upon the breast. Astounded at 
this wholesale slaughter by an unseen 
and undetected foe the Indians 
identify him with their devil Jib- 
benainosay. 

NicUebyy Mrs. Mary, in Dickens's 
Nicholas Nichleby, mother of the hero 
and his sister Kate. She is weak and 
vain and foolish, rambling in her 
mind and delightfully irrelevant and 
inconsequent in her talk. While Mis. 
M^aprop only messes up her words, 
Mrs. Nickleby^ creates inextricable 
confusion in ideas. " The name 
began with ' B ' and ended with ' g * I 
am sure. Perhaps it was Waters'* 
— ^this is the sort of thing wherein 
she weltered. In a letter to Leigh 
Hunt, Dickens expressly stated that 
Mrs. Niddeby was drawn from his 
mother, as Micawber was drawn 
from lus father. He never forgave 
either of his parents for placing him 
as a boy in a blacking botlJe es- 
tablisliment. See Fosibr, Life ef 
Dichens, iii, 8. 

Nickleby» NicholaSi hero and title 
of a novel (1838), by Dickens. Son 
of a poor country gentleman who 
left hun fatherless at an early age* 
Nichcdas had to make his own way 
in the world. He was succesavely an 
usher at the infamous Dothebofys 
Hall, a Yorkshire school run by Wadc- 
ford S<iueers; the first walking gentle- 
man in Mr. Crummles's theatrical 
company; a derk in the office of the 
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Cheeryble Brothers; and finally a 
London merchant on his own.account. 
He marries Madeline Bray. ' 

NicholM Nickleby is Dickens'i fint ro- 
mantic novel because it is his first novel with 
a proper and romantic hero, which means, 
of course, a somewhat chivalrous young 
donkey . . . Mr. Vincent Crummies 
had a colossal Intellect; and I always have 
a fancy that under all his pomposity he saw 
things more keenly than he allowed others 
to see. The moment he saw Nicholas Nick- 
leby, almost in rags and limping along the 
high road, he engaged him (you will remem- 
ber) as first walkmg gentleman. He was 
right. Nobody could be more of a first 
walking gentleman than Nicholas Nickleby 
was before he went on to the boards of 
Mr. Vincent Crummles's theatre and he 
remained the first walking gentleman after 
he had come off.— O. K. Chbstbrton. 

NoggB, Ifewnum, in Dickens's 
novd, Nicholas Nickleby, a man of 
gentle breeding who has been ruined 
by Ralph Nickleby and enters his 
service to ruin him in turn. At last 
he has the satisfaction of telling him 
what he has done, ** face to face, man 
to man and like a man." He is 
described as a tall man with two 
goggle eyes, of which one is a fixture, 
a rubicund nose, a cadaverous face 
and ill-fitting clothes, much the 
worse for wear and very much too 
small. He rarely spoke unless spoken 
to, and had a trick of rubbing his 
hands slowly over each other, crack- 
ing the joints of his fingers and 
squeezing them into all possible dis- 
tortions. 

Nolan, Philip, hero of £. E. Hale's 
story, The Man WiihoiU a Country 
(1863). An officer of the United 
States Navy, he is implicated in the 
treason of Aaron Burr and has doubly 
damned himself by expressing a hope 
that never again wotud he near the 
name of the United States. He is 
taken at his word; passed from one 
man-of-war to another, never allowed 
to talk on national affairs, nor to see 
an American paper, nor to read a 
history of the United States, nor to 
hear the name of his country until at 
last, homesick and heartsick after an 
exile of fifty-five years, he dies praying 
for the fatherland which he had dis- 
owned and which had disowned him 
in return. Subsequently Mr. Hale 



made him the hero of a novel, Philip 
Nolan and his Friends^ which was 
never popular. 

Noma of die Fitful Head, the 
sobriquet of Ulla Troil in ScoU's The 
Pirate, a mysterious personage who 
imagines herself gifted with super- 
natural powers. Scott explains that 
she is meant to be " an mstance of 
that singular kind of insanity " which 
imposes upon itself as well as upon 
others. Deeming that her father's 
death had taken her from htunanity 
to be "something pre-eminentlv 
powerful, pre-eminently wretched 
she claimed to be the Soverei^ of the 
Seas and Winds, and her clamis were 
generally allowed by the superstitious. 

Noma is a new incarnation of Meg 
Merrilies, and palpably the tame in the 
spirit. Less degraded in her habits and 
associates and less lofty and pathetic in her 
denunciations, she reconciles fewer contra- 
dictions and is on' the whole inferior perhaps 
to her prototjrjM but is far above the rank 
of a mere imitated or borrowed character. — 
Pramcxs Jbffrbts: Essays, 

KorriSy Aunt in Jane Austen's 
novel, Mansfield Park (1814), a bust- 
ling, self-important, miserly, irritable 
old woman who worries her niece 
Fanny Price by continual harrying 
and nagging. 

A mean, stingy llosybody. Aunt Norris 
Is the most amnaing widow in fiction. She 
talks Sir Thmnas into adopting Fanny 
Price, and talks him out of expecting her 
to take any share in the concurrent expenses 
with equal facility. She sponges on Mrs. 
Roshworth's housekeeper tin she goes home 
laden with plants, cream cheeses and solden 
pheasants' eggs, which are to be hatched in 
Lady Bertram's cooi>s. She bullies poor 
Pann^ mercilessly. She schemes for the 
marriage of the dull Rushworth with the 
handscane Maria, and so enjoys planning 
the green baise curtain for the theatricals 
that she actually winks at the indecorum of 
"Lovers' Vows," and is so busy saving the 
absent Sir Thomas "at least two shillings 
in curtain rings" as to be quite blind to 
Maria's flirtations. — Rowland Grby. 

North, Chiittopher or Kit| the 
pseudonym under which Prof. John 
Wilson contributed to Blackwood's 
Magaxine. It first arose in connection 
with the famous series of dialogues. 
Nodes AmbrosiancSi which were sup- 
posed to take place in the "blue 
parlor" of a tavern kept by one 
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Ambrose in Prince's Street, Edin- 
bui:gh. The protagonist of the occa- 
sion and the ruler of the roast was 
ever Christopher North; — ^his prin- 
cipal interlocutors were Timothy 
Tickler, an idealized portrait of 
Robert Sym (1750-1844), an Edin- 
burgh attorney; and the Ettrick 
Shepherd, a good-natured caricature 
of the poet Hogg. Wilson collected 
his misoelleanous essays into book 
form under the title Recreations of 
Christopher North (1842), but his 
poems and novels appeared under 
his own name. 

Northumberland, Henrr Pereyi 
Bar! of, in Shakespeare's Richard II 
and in the two parts of Henry IV, a 
powerful nobleman who joins Doling- 
broke's rebellion against Richard and 
havinff helped to xnake him Henry IV 
joins m a rebellion against him. At 
Iwewsbury he is " crafty sick " and 
fails to go to the aid of his son (see 
Hotspur) and allies, la II Henry IV 
he again fails the allies and Henry 
triumphs. Warwick truthfully says 
of him: 

King Richard might create a perfect guen 
That great Nortnumberland then falae to 

him 
Would, of that seed, grow to a greater falae- 



// H^mry IV, iii. z. 

Nofraly Old. in John Home's trag- 
edy, /P(m;/ai (1757)1 a Scotch shep- 
herd who finds the infant heir of the 
Douglases exposed in a basket and 
brings him up as his own son. 

Toong Iforval, the lad, at the age 
of eighteen, saves the Ufe of Lonl 
Randolph and is rewarded by a com- 
mission in the army. Now Lord 
Randolph is the second husband of 
Lady Douglas. Glenarvon, his heir, 
seeks to stir up strife by exciting Lord 
Randolph's j^ousy. Yotmg Nerval 
kills Glenarvon. Lord Randolph kills 
Nerval and then finds too late that 
he has slain his wife's son bjr her first 
marriage; the wife in despair throws 
herself over a precipice. 

Nounnahal (Persian^ the Light of 
the Harem) , heroine of the fourth and 
last tale in Moore's Lalla Rookh 
(i8i7),calledafterher The Lightofthe 



Haram (sic). The favorite ^^i**w 
of the Emperor Selim, she quandi 
with her consort during the Feast of 
Roses in the Vale of Cashmere. 
Repenting after the sullen fit has 
passed she applies to an encJiantresB, 
who invokes a spirit to teach her an 
irresistible song. She sing;s it T»ia«if«<4 
to the offend^ monarch and when 
his heart is softened by its sweetness 
throws off her disguise and springs 
with fonder welcome than ever into 
his outstretched arms. 

Nurse to Juliet, in Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet, 



The Nttraeis a coane, kindly,^ 
consequential old bodv, with TYUsar Ceefinfi 
and a yulgarixed air of rank; the la on term 
of long standing familiarity with hermaatcr. 
her mistress, and Juliet, and taJeet aO 
manner of liberties with them; bat love has 
made Juliet a woman and independent <tf 
her old foster mother. — ^B. Dowdbn: fhiris 
sP9ar» Primer. 

Nydia, in Bulwer's Lasi Days ef 
Pompeii, a blind girl who weaves 
garlands of flowers and sells them in 
the public places of the doomed dty. 
A Greek of noble birth and gentie 
nurture, she had been stolen in 
infancy from her parents, sold into 
slavery and rescued from a brutal 
taskmaster b^ the hero, Glaucus. She 
repays him with the love of an intense 
and passionate heart, but the love, — 
unrequited, even unsuspected t^ its 
object, embittered by desponciency 
and jealousy, — ^finally drives her to 
crime, despair and death. Not only 
in her history, but in her beauty, ha 
simplicity* her purity, her wayward 
and capricious childishness, Nydia is 
obviously borrowed from Goethe's 
Mignon, with, perhaps, a few hints 
from Penella and Esmeralda, the 
characters in which Walter Scott and 
Victor Hugo followed the same great 
original. 

Kym, in Shakespeare's Merry Wieet 
of Windsor, a corporal under Palstaff. 
ne does not appear in Henry IV ^ but 
in Henry V he emerges again as an 
ensign. An arrant rogue and a 
coward, he and Bardolph are hanged. 
To nym is a cant woid stiQ extant 
among English thieves, meaning to 
pilfer, to steal. 
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OsUiunCf Joihiif A {MtrffifinoQAl 
gambler in the California mining 
camps of 1849, a favorite creation of 
Bret Harte who brings him into many 
of his short stories, fie is incidentally 
sketched in The Luck of Roaring 
Campt — " Oakhurst, a gambler, had 
the melancholy air and intellectual 
abstraction of a Hamlet " — and he 
commits suicide from the noblest 
motives in the next sketch in the 
same volume, The OtUcasts of Poker 
FUU. He was resuscitated whenever 
Mr. Harte needed him for the pur- 
pose of his plot. See Hamlin, Jack. 

We thisk it prot>able that none but m 
man would care for the portrait of fuch a 
oambler ai Mr. John Oakhunt. or would 
discern the cunning touches with which it 
is done, in its blended shades of good and 
evil . . . Perhaps Oakhurst would not, 
in actual life, have shot himself to save pro- 
visions for a starving boy and girl: and per- 
haps that poor ruined Mother Shipton was 
not really equal to the act ascribed to her: 
but Mr. Harte contrives to have it touch 
one like the truth, and that is all we can 
ask of him. — ^W. D. Howblls. — Ailantie 
Monthly, May, 1870. 

Obennann. Hero and title of a 
famous book (1804) — a psychological 
study rather than a novel — in ^imich 
the author, Etienne de Senanoour, 
reveals the workings of his own mor- 
bid yet noble mind. Through the 
medium of a series of letters written 
from day to day without any recorded 
answers, Obennann voices his dis- 
appointments, his disillusions, his 
empty hopes, his vague and restless 
aspirations. Looking back at the 
weariness and satiety which eclipsed 
the pagan world he recognizes the 
new life that came in with Christian- 
ity; laments the gradual waning of 
the lifegiviog faith and confesses him- 
sc^ tumble to join in the hopes held 
out by the newer faith now surolant- 
ing it. What shall be in the future 
is not for him to share because he is 
hopelessly wedded to a past that is 
no tDott* 

I turn thy leaves I I feel their breath 

Once more upon me roll; 
That air of languor, cold, and death. 

Which brooded o'er thy souL 



A fever in these iMges bums 

Beneath the oslm they feign; 
A wounded human spirit turns. 
Here, on its bed of pain. 
Matthxw Armold, SUnuat 4m Mtmory 
pfthg AtUkor of ObrniMMM, it40* 

Oberon, in Shakespeare's ifftf- 
summer Niikt's Dreamt the long of 
the fairies, consort of Queen Titimia. 
He was the dwarf Albericfa in tlie 
Nibulengen Lied who guarded the 
treasure of the Nibeltmes but was 
overcome by Sitt^fried. fie was the 
Auberon of the legendary history of 
the Merovingian dynasty, where he 
figures as a m^dan and the brother 
of Merovee. He was Alberich, kix^ 
of the dwarfs, who aids Ortnit in his 
wooing. He makes his first appear* 
anoe as Oberon, Idns of the fairies, in 
Huon of Bordeaux when Shakespeare 
undoubtedly found him and made 
him his own. SeeOsBRON in vol. u. 

Obloosky, Prince St^pane Aicadie- 
vitchy best known to his own circle 
as Stiva, a character in Tolstoy's 
novel Anna Karenina. 

To think of him as an3rthing enept Stiva 
it difficult. His air souziant, his good looks, 
his satisfaction; his "rav" which made the 
Tartar waiter at the dub joyful in contem- 
plating it; his pleasure in oysters and cham- 
pagne, his jpleasure in maVfng people happy 
and in rendering services; his need of money, 
his attachment to the French governess, his 
distress at his wife's distress, his affection 
for her and the children; his emotion and 
suffused eyes, while he quite dismisses the 
care of providing funds for household ex- 
penses and education; and the French 
attachment, contritely given up to-day only 
to be s u cceeded by some other attachment 
to-morrow — no never, certainly, shall we 
forget Stiva. 

Ochiltree, EdicL in Scott's novel 7%^ 
Antiquary t one of the " King's bedes- 
men f^' a travelling b^s^ licensed by 
the crown who was on familiar terms 
with gentle and simple alike. He was 
drawn from Andrew Gemmels, an 
Ayrshire man, a native not of Ochil- 
tree but of Old Cumnock the adja- 
cent parish. Like Edie he fought at 
Pontenoy. When his soldiering days 
were over, he assumed the Blue Gown 
of the bedesman and drifted into the 
vagrant life which characterized his 
remaining years. He died in 1793, Ac- 
cording to his tombstone, aged io6. 
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[Andrew] wai the beet known smberlunsie 
on both eiaet of the border. H& stories of 
hit campaigns and adventures in foreign 
countries, his flow of wit and drollery, his 
skill at the dambrods (draughts) and other 
agreeable qualities renderea him a general 
favorite, and secured him a cordial reception 
and free quarters in every shepherd's cottage 
and farm kitchen within the sphere of ms 
peregrinations. Scott's description of him. is 
that of a remarkably fine old figure, very 
tall, and t»i*<<^»^iwi«g a soldier-like manner 
and address . . . Unlike the Edie of 
fiction Andrew was somewhat fond of the 
"siller " and was supposed to carry consider^ 
able sums about his person. — ^W. 8. Crocx- 
ktt: The Scott Originals, p. X37. 

OTerndl, Trilby, heroine of George 
du Maurier's novel Trilby (1895), an 
artist's model seventeen years old 
and in love with "Little BiUee " 
Bagot when the story begins. She 
was an orphan, the daughter of an 
Irish gentleman in Engush orders 
who had lost his living through drink 
and married a Paris barmaid, ill^ti- 
mate but of aristocratic connections. 
Trilby's love opens her eyes to the 
fact that her antecedents are shady, 
that posing, especially " in the alto- 
gether " (nudity) is not respectable 
and that otherwise she has so erred 
against the social code as to be unfit 
to enter the Bagot family. So though 
she had agreed to an engagement 
with Little Billee she breaks it for his 
ssJce and disappears out of his life 
to reappear as aJEamous singer hypno- 
tized into melodic utterance by a 
villain named Svengali ($.9.). 

Oldbttcky Jonatoany in Scott's 
novel The Antiquary, the Laird of 
Monkbams, whose antiquarian tastes 
make him the sponsor for the novel. 
An old bachelor, full of learning, wit 
and droUery, he knows how to express 
sound thought in quaint and pr^^nant 
sentences. Scott owns that the char- 
acter was drawn from an old friend 
of his father's, George Constable 
(1719-1803), a retired lawyer whose 
tastes and whimsies kinned him to 
Oldbuck. 

Constable spent many of his Bdinbursb 
Sundays with the Scotts — ever a welcome 
break in the austerity of the day to the 
younger seneration. who coaxed Constable 
to turn the conversation from its severely 
Calvinistic tone to subjects of histonr and 
auld lang syne. He remembered the 
Jacobite uprising of '45 and told excellent 



stories, with a strong dash 
caustic humor. See S. R. Cm 
SooU Originals^ p. Z33* 

Oldcagde, Sir JtAm^ Shakespeare's 
original name for Palstaff in both 
parts of Henry IV (1588). A drama 
called Sir John OldcastU^ now known 
to be by Arthur Munday, and printed 
in 1600, was ascribed to Shakieq>eare 
on the title page. A knight of the 
same name aiso figures in an old play 
of uncertain date and authorship. The 
Famous Victories of Henry F, as one 
of Prince Hal's boon compianioQS. 
Shakes{)eare took some of his material 
from this play, including the name dt 
Oldcastle, which was apeedily changed 
to the immortal one of Palstaff. This 
is evident &om 3 oversights in the 
printed texts. In the quarto of 1600 
the syllable Old remains prefixed to a 
roeech of Palstaff's. Not ocly in 
WB quarto but also in both Folios 
and consequently in all subsequent 
printings a now meaningless pun is 
retained in an allusion to Palstaff as 
"My Old Lad of the Castle" (/ 
Henry /7, i, ii, 48), together with 
another allusion to Palstaff as " page 
to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Nor- 
folk '* (// Henry IV, ni, ii, 28), which 
is true of the historical Oldcastle. 
This historical Oldcastle is better 
known as Lord Cobham, the Lollanl 
martyr. Lastly, in the Epilogue to 
// Henry IV, Shakespeare wrote: 
'' Palstafif shall die of a sweat imless 
he be killed with your hard opinions, 
for Oldcastle died a martyr and this 
is not the man." Rowe says that 
Elizabeth acting on behalf of the 
Cobhams of that day ordered the 
change of name. The disclaimer in 
the epilogue, therefore, was probably 
no more than an ingenious artifice to 
ward off the resentment of a powerful 
{aauly as well as to make that appear 
a g|ratuitous recognition of propnety 
wmch was in reality obediqioe to a 
royal oommand. 

Did yott nerw see 
The play where the fat knisfat. hisht Old- 
castle, 
Did tell you truly what this honor was. 

Pixu>: Awunds for Ladit$ (i6z8). 

Old Mortality, in Scott's novel of 
that name (1816), the nickname of 
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Robert Patenon (1715-1801) a re- 
linous enthusiast who left his home 
about 1758 to wander about until his 
death, repairing and erecting grave- 
stones to the memory of the perse- 
cuted Covenanters. The story— 
which describes the conflict of the 
Covenanters in 1670-1671 with the 
royal forces under Qaverhouse — 
purports to have been told by Pater- 
son to the author as Jedediah Qeish- 
botham and licked into proper narra- 
tive sha^ by Cldshbouiam's assist- 
ant Pattieson. It was Scott's friend 
Joseph Train who suggested to him 
that a story about Qaverhouse might 
be put into the mouth of Old Mor- 
tality, — " Would he notdo as well as 
the Minstrel did in the 1.03'." "Old 
Mortality?" asked Scott; "who is 
he? " ''^Never shall I forget," says 
Train, " the eager interest with 
which he listened while I related to 
him what I knew of old Robert 
Paterson, the wandering inscription 
cutter." On departing, Train prom- 
ised that on his return to Galloway 
he would collect all available par- 
ticulars. Scott himself had met the 
famous original in 1793. 

Oliver, m Shakespeare's As You 
Like flt elder brother to Orlando who 
plunders his brother of his poor 
mheritance through sheer jealousy. 
He is suddenl^r converted when 
Orlando saves his life, proposes to 
give up all his possessions to Orlando 
and marries Celia under her feigned 
name of Aliena, imagining that she 
is a poor and lowly shephmess. ' 

Ouvia, in Shakespeare's Twdfih 
Night, a beautiful woman beloved by 
the duke Orsino. She falls in love 
with Cesario, his messenger, unaware 
that the lad is simply Viola in male 
disguise, ^e readify transfers her 
affections to Sebastian, Viola's twin 
brother. She anticipates Priscilla 
Mullens by telling the ambassador: 

But woaM jrcm undertake another rait ? 
I had rather hear you to loUdt that 
Than moaic from the ipherea. 

Omniuiiiy Palliaer Pkntagenet, 
Duke of| one of Anthony Troficme's 
most sucoe^hil characters who nrst 
appears as Plantagenet Palliser, with 



his wife Glencora, in Can You For- 
give Her (1864), and gathersin impor- 
tance as he passes through Phineas 
Finn (1866) and Phineas Redux 
(1874) until at last he reaches the 
height of his ambition as English 
^emierin The Prime Minister (1876). 
l!1ie series was concluded in 1880 with 
The Duke* s Children. He is a typical 
English gentleman, cold, shy, sen- 
sitive, proud, scrupulot^y honest 
and honorable, devoted to his 
countrv's service, cherishing high 
ideals out absolutely without charm 
or magnetism. Lady Glencora, like 
himself, is imiversally respected but 
nowhere popular. 

I think that Plantagenet Palliwr, Duke 
of OmnitiA, it a perfect gentleman. If he 
be not, then I am unable to describe a gentle- 
man. She i« by no means a perfect lady; 
but if she be not all over a woman, then am 
I not able to describe a woman. I do not 
think it probable that my name will remain 
among those who in the next century will 
be known as the writers of English prose 
fiction; but if it does, that permanence of 
success will probably rest on the character 
of Plantagenet Palliser, Lady Glencora, and 
the Rev. Mr. Crawley. — ^Anthony 'HtOL- 
LOFS: Ah Aulobiography, p. 3i3« 

Oneiza, in Southey's TTudaba the 
Destroyer, books vi and vii, daughter 
of Moath, a well-tOHdo Bedouin who 
is carried off by violence to the para- 
dise of pleasure, and there meets 
Thalaba, who rescues her and himself 
before either had been contaminated 
by its temptations. They are married 
but she dies on the bridal night. 

OpheUa, in Shakespeare's Hamlet, 
daughter of Pdonius and intended 
wife of Hamlet. He is high-handed 
and tyrannic over her in carrying out 
his assumed madness. The death of 
her father drives her insane (Act iv, 
Sc. 5) and she ends by drowning her- 
sdf, unintentionally, in a brook 
(iv. 7). 

Ophelia Is a character almost too exquia- 
Itdy touching to be dwelt upon. Oh rose 
of May, oh flower too soon faded I Her love, 
her madness, her death, are described with 
the truest touches of tenderness and pathos. 
It is a character which nobody but Shake- 
speare could have drawn in the way that 
he has done, and to the c o nception of which 
there Is not even the smallest approach, 
except in some of the old romantic ballads. 
— Haslitt: Ckoraettrs of Shaktspeart's 
Ploys, 
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Opimiam, Dr., in Thomas L. Pea- 
oodrsprosesatire GryUGtange (i860), 
a lover of Greek and Madeira, evi- 
dently drawn from the author him- 
self and serving as a vehide for his 
reacdonarjr views on education, mod- 
em inventions, reforms and reformers. 
Dr. Opimiam sums up the material 
side of his own diaracter in the phrase 
"Whatever happens in the world 
never let it spoil your dinner." 

Orgotti in Moudre's comedy Tor- 
tujfe, brother-in-law of the titular 
character, whose faith in that relig- 
ious hypocrite transcends even that 
of his mother so that he virtually 
abdicates all authority in favor of tlie 
usurper. The rest of the familv, 
induding his beautiful young wife, 
his son and daughter, his brother and 
the servant are all banded toother 
in opposition. The self-deception of 
Oigon is indeed almost too complete 
throughout the early part of the plav. 
One may endure that a woman should 
be thus hoodwinked, but a man is 
expected to know the world better. 

Oriuia, in the medieeval romance 
Amadis of Gaul, a daughter of the 
mythical Lisuarte, Ejng of England, 
and the lady love of Amadis (a.v.). 
Beinf; represented as the genUest, 
lovehest and most faithful of women, 
hers was a favorite name of compli- 
ment. The literary courtiers of Queen 
Elizabeth styled h^ the " fair " or 
** matchless Oriana. A series of 
madrigals addressed to her as Oriana 
was published in 1601. They ode- 
brate her beauty and chastity at 
sixty-dght. Ben Jonson borrowed 
the tenn for Anne the queen of 
James L 

Origilla, in Ariosto's Orlando Fu- 
rioso (Books viii-iz), the faithless love 
of Gryphon who forsook bim for 
Martano. 

OrioiL hero and title of an e^c 
poem (1843)1 by Robert Hengist 
Home, meant, as the author subse- 
quently explained, " to present a tvpe 
of the struggle of man with himself — 
that is to say, the contest between 
the intdlect and the senses, when 
powerful energies are equally bal- 
anced." He is a truly practical be- 1 



liever in his gods and bis own con- 
sdence; a man with the strength of 
a giant, innooentlv wise; with a heart 
expanding towards the largeness and 
warmth of nature and a spirit tm- 
consdously aspinnf to the stan. 

Orlando, hero of Shakespeare's As 
You Like It (1598) and lover of 
Rosalind. The younger soo of Sir 
Rowland de Boys, his dder brother 
Oliver through jealousy neglects Ins 
education, persecutes him and even 
seeks to kill him. In a wrestling bout 
at the court of the usurping duke, 
Orlando wins the love of Rosalind, 
but when he flees to the foiest of 
Arden he fails to recognize his fdlofw 
exile in the masniline garb of Gany- 
mede tmtil she reveals the truth. 

In choosing the names Orlando and 
Oliver, Shakespeare was influenced by 
the Italian romances (see next entry) 
and the same influence is curiouidy 
evident in other paralldtsms, even to 
the selection of the Forest of Arden 
as the scene of the comedy. Ariosto's 
Orlando hangs up poems to Angelica 
in the Forest of Arden. 

Orlando^ hero of a famous triad of 
Italian poems, Puld's MorgflMte Mag- 
giare (1488); Bojardo's Oriando InmO' 



marato (1405) or Orlando in Looe and 
Ariosto's Orlando Purioso (i$i6) or 
Orlando Mad. Oriando is Itafian for 



Roland and the hero is the Cario- 
vingian Paladin placed among newly 
invented drcumstanoes (which ignofe 
or modify the dder French legends) 
and treated mockheroically with a 

food deal of license axia levity, 
^uld's poem is an independent narra- 
tive of Orlando's adventures as the 
companion of giants and the foe of 
enchanters, Morgante Maggiore being 
a huge creature ne had converted to 
Christianity. Bojardo accepts the 
seneral th^e of a war between Char- 
lemagne and the Saracens, but places 
the scene under the walls of Paris, 
which is simultaneously besieged by 
Agramante, Emperor of Africa, and 
Gardlasso, King of Sericana. The 
immaculate Roland becomes in his 
hands the gallant Oriando, the recre- 
ant husband of Aldabdla, the sport 
of a lii^t o' love named Angelica, who 
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has oome from farthest Asia to sow 
dissmsions among the Christians. 
Here Boiardo left her. Ariosto took 
up the thread of the narrative. An- 
gelica succeeds in seducing Rinaldo, 
who at first had soomed her and 
abandons him for Medoro, a captive 
Moor in Paris. She marries the latter 
and elopes with him to her native 
Cathav, planning to make him king. 
Orlando follows and, growing mad 
with jealousy and baffled love, wan- 
ders far and wide performing pro- 
digious deeds of strength on men, 
cattle and trees. Finally he is cured 
bv Astolfo, who has made a visit to 
the moon and there in the Paradise 
of Pocjs has recovered the lost wits 
of his friend. 

Orleans, Bastard ol» in Shake- 
roeare's / Henry VI, is the Count of 
Ijunois, famous as one of the greatest 
soldiers of his time and the devoted 
admirer of Jeanne Dare. 

Otmont) LordL hero of a novel. 
Lord OrmotU and his Aminta (1894), 
by George Meredith; a sulky and 
whimsiciu noblanan who refuses to 
make! public his marriage to Aminta 
Parrell. Chafing under her anomalous 
position, she is thrown much in the 
sodetyof Ormont's secretary, Mat- 
thew Weybum, between whom and 
herself' there had been a boy and girl 
love in their schooldays. Finally wi^ 
the approval of the author Matthew 
and she elo^ to set up a school where 
true honor is to be taught and in the 
end Lord Ormont commits to their 
iDseping his grandnephew. 

Oronooko, hero and title of a novel 
by Mrs. Apnra Behn and of a tragedy 
(1696) by Thomas Southern, founded 
thereon. The novel beloncs to the 
same dass of humanitarian literature 
as Mrs. Stowe's Unde Tom*s Cabin 
and Tourgenief *s Notes of a Sports- 
man, but differs from them in oeing 
only an embellishment of actual facts 
that had oome under the^ author's 
notice. Oronooko, and his grand- 
father, an African king, both zeU in 
Ibve with Imoinda, a girl of their 
own tribe, whom the monarch ordered 
to his harem. Oronooko, in despair, 
forced his way to her cbambca: at 



night; was discovered, but made 
j;ood his escape. The girl was sold 
mto slavery, and Oronooko, lured on 
board an English slave ship, was 
shortly afterwards sold to a planter 
in Surinam (the colony where Mrs. 
Behn was then living), who, by a 
strange coincidence, luid become the 
owner of Imoinda. Oronooko plotted 
a revolt among his fellow-slaves; the 

glan was discovered, and he was 
rutally flogged. Enraged at the 
indignity, he escaped into the woods 
with Imoinda, who was -then preg- 
nant. But fearing she might f^ 
into the hands of their pursuers, and 
determined never to be the father of 
a slave, he slew her, and some days 
afterwards was captured near her 
dead body, half insensible from grief 
and htmger. He was tied to a post, 
hacked to pieces and burned. South- 
em's chief deviations from the novel 
are in the introduction of a oomic 
underplot, rightly censured for its 
indecency, and m the catastrophe 
where Oronooko kills first tiie Gov- 
ernor of Surinam and then himself. 

Orsino. Duke of Blyiia, in Shake- 
speare's Twdfth Night, " a fresh and 
stainless jrouw," in love with Olympia. 
In the end he transfers his affections 
to^^ola who, disguised in male attire, 
had served him as a page. 

Osbomey Mr., m Thackeray's 
novel, Vanity Fair, an ignorant, 
vulgar, hard, purseproud English 
merchant, who has risen from poverty 
to wealth and with a continually 
inflated sense of his own importance. 

Osborne; George, in Thackeray's 
Vanity Fatr, a captain in the British 
army, son of old Osborne, whom he 
despises for his ill breeding and social 
lapses, but on whose oontmued &vor 
he complacently counts. He goes 
too far, however, in the one good deed 
of his selfish, vainglorious life, his 
loyalty to Amelia Sedley whom he had 
been ens;aged to since childhood, but 
whom his father would have him 
forswear when the Sedleys are over- 
whelmed in financial difficulties. 
Irritated by his father's obstinacy; 
softened also by Dobbin's story of 
hex sufferings, he marries her offhand. 
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thereby incurring his father's lasting 
wrath. Six weeks later he would have 
beea ready to elope with Becky 
Sharp. He is killed at Waterloo. 

O'Shanter^ Tarn, hero and title of 
a poem (1790) by Robert Bums. 
According to his wife Tarn was: 

A blethering, bltastering, drunken bleUum. 
Nevertheless in his historian's words: 

Kings may be bleit bat Tarn wbs gjbrioas 
O'er «* the ills o' life victorionil 



Late one night, unusually "glori- 
ous/* he was ridinf' home, when he 
noticed that the kinc of AUoway was 
illuminated and peeping inside dis- 
covered " warlocks and witdies in a 
dance " while old Nick blew the bag- 
pipes. Tam's involuntary shout of 
'' Well done Cutty Sark! " applausive 
of a witch in a short sark or petticoat, 
brought the whole pack after him as 
he fled. He spurred for the River 
Doon, knowing that no witch would 
cross running water, and had safely 
passed mid-stream when she whom he 
had called Cut^ Sark reached over 
and snatched off his mare's talL 

OviCy in Hamlet, a courtier who 
has no business in the play except to 
carry Laotes' challenge to Hamlet in 
Act V, 2, 

He exists it cannot be doubted merely 
as a foil for Hamlet's wit and melancholy. 
When the mind is wholly taken up with 
tragic issues, when it is brooding on a great 
sorrow, or foreboding a hopeless event, thm 
little daUy affairs of me continue unaltered; 
tables are served, courtesies interchanged, 
and the wheels of society revolve at weir 
accustomed x>ace. Osric is the representa- 
tive of society; his Ulk is of ffentiUty. skill 
in fencing, and the elegance of the proffered 
wager. — 'Waltbk Ralbgh: ShtJUspsars, 
in Buitish Mn of Lstttrs series, p. 146. 

OtheUOy hero of Shakespeare's 
tragedy, Othdlo the Moor of Venice 
(1604.), a Moorish general in the 
service of Venice who marries Des- 
demona, daughter of a senator, against 
her father's will, is exonerated by the 
senate of having used any tmlawful 
means in gaining the maiden (Act i» 
Sc. ^), is aroused to jealou^ by the 
malignant insinuations of laso (iii, 
^) and kills Desdemona and himself 
m V, 2. ** The noblest man of man's 



making," Swinburne calls him. He 
is not prone to jealousy, but on the 
contrary is naturally trustful, " with 
a kind of grand innocence," says 
Dowden, " retaining some of his bar- 
baric simpleness of soul in midst of 
the subtle and astute politiciaiis of 
Venice." Great in sm^ple hefoic 
action, he is unversed in the oompifg 
affairs of life and " a stranger to the 
malignant deceits of the debased Ital- 
ian character." The germ of tiie 
story is contained in Un Capiiaue 
Mora, A Moorish (or Arab) Cafiam^ 
in Cinthio's HecatommUhi^ putmshed 
in Venice in 1565. Shakeqware 
borrowed the outlines of the stofy 
but none of the names except that of 
Desdemona. There is historiod evi- 
dence that a certain Moro was gov- 
ernor of Cyprus in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and that his wife died under 
mysterious drcumstanoes. This may 
have been the basis of Cynthio's tale. 



Coleridge has justly said that the 
nised doubt which Im hold of the Moor is 
not the jealousy of a man of aatnrallj 
jealous temper, and he contrasts Otliello 
with Leontes in TAs WinUr's TmU and 
Leonatus in CywiMin: A mean watcfafal- 
ness or pnring suspiciousness Is the last 
thinff that Othello could be guilty of. He 
is of a free and noble nature, naturally 
trustful, with a kind of grand innooeaoe. 
retaining some of his barbaric simpleness 
of soul m midst of the subtle and astute 
politidans of Venice. He is great in simple 
heroic action, but unirarsed in the complex 
affairs of life and a stranger to the maHgnant 
deceits of the debased Italian character.— 
B. Dowdbn: Shckssp§ar€ PHwttr. 

Otranto, ICanfred, Pdnce o^ hero 
of Horace Walpole's romance, The 
Castle of Otranto (1764). The father 
of Conrad, — betrothed^ to IsabeUa* 
daughter of the Marquis of Vicensa, 
— ^Manfred decides to many that 
lady himself when Conrad is found 
in the castle court dashed to pieces 
tmder an enormous helmet. Numer- 
ous portents ensue to prevent his 
carrymg out his purpose, and in the 
meantime Isabella escapes to Friar 
Jerome, thxx>ugh the instrumentality 
of a peasant named Theodore. Drops 
of blood flow from the nose of the 
statue of Alphonso, the prince from 
whose heirs the dtikedom had been 
wrested, and in the end the walls of 
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the castle are overthrown by an 
earthquake and the statue d Al- 
phonso cries out from the ruins, 
'' Behold in Theodore the true heir 
of Alphonso.'* Manfred then resigns 
Isabdla to Theodore. 

OTrigger, Sir Lodus^ in Sheridan's 
comedyTThe Rivals, a fire-eating, for- 
tune-hunting Irish gentleman, ah^rs 
as ready to f oigive as to ^ht. The 
r51e was a failure on the first appear- 
ance of the play partly from the in- 
competence of the actor, but partly 
also because it was looked upon as a 
reflection on the Irish. " If any gen- 
tlemen," wrote Sheridan, "opl^osed 
the piece from that idea, I thank them 
sincerely for their opposition; and if 
the condemnation <x this comedy 
(however misconceived the provoca- 
tion) could have added one spark to 
the decaying flame of national attach- 
ment to the country supposed to be 
reflected on, I should have bean happy 
in its fate, and might with truth have , 
boasted that it had done more r^ 
service in its failure than the success- 
ful morality of a thousand sta^ novels 
will ever effect." In its origmal f orm 
The Rivals was played twice, and then 
withdrawn for alterations. After an 
interval of ten days it was reproduced, 
and forthwith obtained the popularity 
it has never forfeited since. The part 
of Sir Lucius was taken from Lee and 
entrusted to Clinch, — a clever actor 
who so distinguished himself by the 
impersonation that Shcaridan gave hiun 
the farce of St. Patrick's Day to pro- 
duce upon the occasion of his benefit 
at the dose of the season. 

Ottflia, Princess, in The Adnentures 

of Harry Richmond, a novd by 

George Meredith. 

Ottilia WM one of thoie women whom 
men lore pMiionately and know very little 
about. Once in a Uf e a man may lee mxcli a 
faG»--te lonely gUmpees; hear each a voice— 
a miuic broken by long iMttiee of abeence. ■ 



She creates a tropical gtorm in his Imagina- 
tion : he gives her his dreams, thinks he most 
die tor want of her, and lives to take a Janet 
Ilchester to wife. Janet is of the type most 
BngUshmen desire to have their wives, al- 
though human weakness may lead their err- 
ing fancy towards OttiHa. Daily Ntws, 
November 6, 1871, reported In Gtorge Mers' 
dith, Sowts BarlyApprecictians, 1909, by 
Mattfice Buxton Forman. 

Overreath, Sir Gilea, the principal 
character in Philip Massinger's com- 
edy, A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
(1625). A usurer and an extortioner, 
he is no miser, because he finds that 
an outer appearance of splendor and 
luxtuy furnishes his best snare for 
the weak and the gullible. He lives 
luxuriously, keeps many servants, is 
profuse in his expenditures. He 
encourages the extravagances of the 
prodigal, espedallyof Prank Wellboms 
nis own nephew, whom he reduces to 
pectmiary straits, from which he reaps 
his own profit, and then seeks to 
drive into crime, so that the gallows 
may rid him of a dangerous victim. 
He goads his neighbors into lawsuits 
in order that he may ruin them and 
absorb their lands. His final purpose 
is to marry his daughter (through a 

Ereliminary seduction planned by 
imself ) to a nobleman and so enjoy 
a tritmiph over the lords and ladies 
whom he has beggared, but who still 
snub him. Pinaf^ the nephew enters 
with other victims into a plot which 
beats him at his own game and Over- 
reach goes mad when he discovers 
how the tables have been turned. 
Edmund Kean in England and E. L. 
Davenport in America were especially 
famous in this part. 

The original of Overreach has been traced 
to Sir Giles Mompesson (1584-1651), a no- 
torious usurer who was finallypanished from 
England for his misdeeds. He shared with 
Sir Francis Michell in the profits of a patent 
for the exclusive manufacture of goid and 
silver lace which Macaulay denounced as 
"the most disgraceful of aU patents in our 
history.*: 



' 'P. P., Clerk of fhii Pflridi, the hero 
of a burlesque. Memoirs, written in 
ridicule of Burnet's garrulous His- 
tory of My Own Times and usually 
publiwied among Pope's works, but 



laigely, if not entirelv, the compo- 
sition of John Arbuthnot. P. P.'s 
pomposity, pedantry and egotism 
have earned nim a high place among 
the braggarts of fiction. 
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PacUemerton, Jasper, in Dickens's 
novel. The Old Curiosity^ Shop, zxviii 
(1840), one of the prindpat wax- 
nsuxes in Mrs. Jarley's ooUection. In 
Mrs. Jarl^'a mrds: "Jaspec ooarted 
and married fourteen wives and de- 
stroyed them all by tickling the soles 
of their feet when they were asleep." 

Paddinffton, Hany. in Gay's The 
Beggar's Opera (1727), one of Mac- 
heath's ^ang of thieves, but a recog- 
nized failure among them, " a poor, 
petty-larcenviascaf," says Peacham, 

without the least genius. That 
fellow," continues this severe critic, 
" though he were to live for six 
months, would never come to the 
gallows with credit" (Act i, i). 

Paeaoa, in Spenser's Fairie Queene, 
book iv, 9 (1596), the daughter of 
Corflambo, lovely to the eye, but 
" too loose (^ life and eke too light." 
She fdl in love with Amias, a captive 
in her father's dungeon, but his 
affections were otherwise engi^ed. 
Now Amias had a friend, Placidas, 
who was exactly like him in face and 
fi{[ure. Placidas, coming to release 
lum, was mistaken for Amias and 
brought before Paeana; she was 
delighted to find her love reciprocated 
and married the stranger even though 
he had undeceived her. Thenceforth 
idle reformed her wa3rs. 

Page, Master, in Shakc^oeare's 
comedy, The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(1596), a gentleman living in Windsor 
whose wife is coveted by Sir John 
Palstaff and laid siege to simultane- 
ouslv with the wife of his friend Pord 
(g.p.). 

Page, ICstress, wife of Page, as 
above, who being courted by Falstaff , 
plans with Mrs. Ford to outwit him 
and make him ridiculous. 

Page, Mistress Anne, daughter of 
the above. A young woman, bright 
and clever and pretty, who loves and 
is loved by young Penton* But inas- 
much as she has mherited a legacy of 
£700 she attracts two other suitors: 
Dr. Caius, favored by her mother, 
and Slender, whom her father prefers, 
Fenton wins ner by a stratagem. 

Page, Wniiam, a schoolboy, a 
brother to Anne. 



Palemon, the lover of Lavinia in 
Thomson's poetical paraphrase of the 
story of Ruth, induaed in The Seaums 
— Autumn (ijyy). Falconer took the 
same name for the hero of his nam- 
tive poem, The Shipwreck (1756), who 
is the son of a rich merchant and the 
lover of Anna. The pursepioud mer- 
chant is wroth at the threatened 
mesaJliance, for Anna's Either, Albert, 
is master dt one of his ships; so he 
sends Palemon on a voyage with 
Albert. The ship is wrecked near 
Cape Colonna in Attica, and Pakmoo, 
though rescued from the waves, dies 
of the wounds he has sujffered in the 
struggle. 

Pafir^, Prudence, heroine of a 
novel of that name (1874), by T. B. 
Aldrich. 

Miat Prudence has traits of a Teritable 
gfrlhood; it is but too sadly natural that 
her heart should waver in its true aUariaBoei 
when she finds Dillingham at first indosereDt 
and then devoted, and, above all. wanted 
by all the other girlsl She gives jroa the 
sense oif ajpretty. sufficiently wtlfnl. 



cientlv obedient, natural, good-hearted cM. 
and that is as much as one ought to aak of 
any heroine. — ^W. D. Howslls. 

Pallet, in Smollett's novel. The 
Adventures ofPereg!rine Pickle (1751), 
a boorish painter, " a man without 
any reverence for ancient customs 
and modem etiquette." 

Dr. John Moore, best known as the 
author of ZAuco, was when Hnf^^ti years 
of age the companiott and cdcerone of 
SmoUett in Paris, helping him with his an- 
perior knowledge of French. Smollett made 
no secret that he was picking up characters 
to be introduced into his novel. Moore 
remembered particularly one English artist 
whom they encountered perpetually in the 
picture gcdleries and other places of reaort» 
and who disgusted Smollett dv his incessant 
talk about ^erik, Smollett had evidently 
marked this man for his purpose; aikl. 
accordingly, in his Per§erin4 rickU, pub- 
lished shortly after his return to Bn^and, 
Moore had no difficulty in recogniiinc the 
unfortunate painter in the character of 
Pallet. 

PalUser, Planta^eneti an English 
aristocrat, who appears in many of 
Trolley's novels. See OuNnnc, 

DUKB OF. 

Mr. Plantagenet PalUser had appeared la 
Tk« Small Houst ot AttingloH, but his birth 
had not been aooompanied by many hopes. 
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In the last iMcee of that novel he is made to 
seek a remedy for a foolish false step in life 
by marryinc the grand heiress of the day; 
biat the penonase of the great heiress does 
not appear till she comes on the scene as a 
married woman in Can You Porghe Herf 
He is the nephew and heir to a Duke— ^e 
Dttke ol Omnium— 'Who was first introduced 
in Doctor Thont§ and afterwards in Framisy 
PofjOMfs.— Trollopb: Aniobiawrapky, 

Pimbo» poem bv Browning in 
vdtime. Jocoseri^ (1883). Pambo 
asking of a learned man now he was 
to acquire wisdom was referred to the 
39th Psalm, 1st verse, " I said, I ^rSl 
take heed to my ways, that I sin 
not with my tongue." He was struck 
dumb by the greatness as well as the 
simplicity of toe lesson and went his 
way to practise it. When last heard 
from he was still grappling with the 
initiatonr lesson of wisidom. 

PameUy titular heroine and title 
of a novel bv Samuel Richardson 
(1741}. The full title is Pamela; or 
Virtue Rewarded, In a Series of 
Letters from a BeauHful Young 
Damsel taker Parents, Published in 
order to cultivate the principles of 
Virtue and Rdigion in the minds of 
the youth of both sexes. Richardson 
was indebted for the incidents of the 
story to some circumstances in real 
life which were related to him while 
visiting in the coimtnr. 

Panida, the daugnter of a small 
farmer and a pretty and ladylike girl 
of seventeen or eighteen, is waitmg- 
maid and half companion to a dowser 
ladv of great fortune In Bedfordshuie, 
and, as a matter of course, inswes her 
son, who is only named as Mr.B. , with 
a dishonorable passion. The gentle- 
man does little or nothing towards the 
accomplishment of his purpose till his 
mother's death, and even then is hdd 
back for some time by a grave doubt 
whether Pamela's station in society 
is good enoujgfh to qualify her for his 
mistress. Tms painful scruple being 
at length overcome, he proceeds to 
pay court to her in the usual way. 
as one accustomed to conquest, and 
not dreanung of resistance. To his 
surprise he is rebuffed and he then 
tries the effect of regular proposal^ 
a handsome allowance for herseSf , and 
all manner of good things for her 



parents. These likewise being re- 
jected, he is driven to have recourse 
to abduction, but is once more bafSed 
and as a last resort offers her his 
hand and fortune, which are joyously 
accepted. 

Panchiiiei in Ivan Touniemefs 
novel, LdaOf or a Nest of Nooks, the 
^pical representative 01 that class of 
Russians whom scratching is sup- 
posed to metamorphose into Tartars. 
Panchine is all lacquer and siding. 
He possesses many accomplishments, 
occupies himself with literature and 
art, and can express on occasion the 
most liberal and philanthropic senti- 
ments. But his real nature is dull, 
cunning, and selfish. He has pro- 
vided himself with a stock of Western 
ideas, just as a Turkish pasha orders 
steam-engines and power-looms, and 
to equal purpose. The ideas and 
accomplishments are laid one by one 
on the shelf, and Panchine becomes 
an ordinary Russian official. 

Pancrace, Doctor, in Molite's 
Forced Marriage, a pedantic philos- 
opher who appfies the logical method 
of Aristotle to the most trivial acts 
and occurrences and convinces him- 
self of the truth of absurdities. 

PandsmSy in Shakespeare's tragedy 
of Troilus and Cressida (1609) and in 
Chaucer's poem (1380) similarly 
entitled, — ^a go-between or mrocurer, 
the unde of the lascivious Cressida. 
There is a hero of this name in the 
Iliad and another in the Mneid^ but 
neither has any connection with the 
more modem figure, which seems to 
have been invented by Boccaccio and 
inserted by him into the stoiy of 
Cressida's loves. 

His name, shortened to Pandar, has 
passed into the English language as 
the synonym for a procurer. Accord- 
ing to Shakespeare he invoked this 
future curse tipon his own head. In 
TtoHus and Cressida, m, ii, 200, he 
says to the epon3rmic hero and hero- 
ine, " If ever you prove false one to 
another, since I have taken such pains 
to bring yoa together, let all pitiful 
goers-between be called to the world's 
end after my name, call them all 
Fsadars; let all constant men be 
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Troiluses; all false women Cressidas 
and all brokers-between Pandarsl 
Say Amen." 

Pandosto, hero of a prose pastoral, 
Pandosto the Triumph of Time (1588) » 
which Robert Greene based upon a 
Polish tale. The sabHtLe, The History 
of Dorastus and ^ Fawnia, superseded 
the original title in later editions. Its 
chief interest to-day lies in the fact 
that Shakespeare drew from it the 
materials of A Winter's Tale (161 1}. 
Pandosto is Leontes, Dorastus is 
Plorizel and Pawnia Perdita. In 
Greene's story Pandosto falls in love 
with Ids own daughter, not knowing 
her to be such, and is finally seized by 
a fit of melancholy madness in whioi 
he slays himself. 

PiUBgloss. Dr.. in Voltaire's satirical 
novel, Canaide (1759) > a professional 
optimist, tutor to the hero. 

Dr. PangloM orovad admirably that there 
Ib no efEect witQout a cauae, and that in 
this best of possible worlds, the castle of 
the baron was the most beautiful of castles, 
and the baroness the best of possible baron- 
esses. It is demonstrated, he would say, 
that things cannot be other than they are; 
for as everything was made for one end, 
everything is necessarily for the best end. 
Remark wdl that the nose is formed to 



wear spectacles; so we have spectacles. The 
legs were obviously instituted to be breeched 
and we have breeches. Pigs were made to 
be eaten; we eat pork all the year. Hence, 
those who have asserted that all is well 
uttered folly; we must maintain that all 
is be8t.—jAMSs Paxton: LiU irf VoiUur; 
vol. ii, p. aza. 

Pangloss, Dr. Peter, in The Beir- 
at- Law (i797)» a comedy by Colman 
the Younger, a poor, but mercexiary 
pedant, who pompously describes 
himself as " an LL.D.and an A.S.S.," 
and is delighted to be raised from the 
condition of a muffin-maker in Milk 
Alley to that of tutor to Dick Dowlas 
at;6300 a year. He is fond of big 
words and of quotations; to the latter 
he always appends full credit, as 
" Lend me jrour ears — Shakespeare, 
hem!" 

To the character of Dr. Pangloss Th4 
HHr-cULaw no doubt owes the chief por- 
tion of the vitality it still enioys: so Hvely 
and vigorous a caricature In the hands 
of a competent interpreter could scarcely 
fail to uFord very hearty amusement. 
WheUier the character ever possessed any 



distinct foundation in nature caiux»C 
be discovered. The Doctor's ai 
is derived, of coarse, Cram 
Candida and the character has 
plausibly traced to Fartmme 4m k^r Witt, 
an unacted oomedy by Charice Johasosi. 
published in Z7os, aaod translated from 
Cowley's Latin play of Na^frmgimm Joem- 
lar§^ In this work Ai>pean a pedantic 
tutor, called Sententiooe G«nmd. who 
travels to Dunkirk with his xmpila. Grim and 
Shallow, and indulges in quotatic 
classic authors and the poets* ^ 
after the. manner of Colmaa'a _ 

Although well known to be a stodent of 
old plays, it is still ouite poeslbie tfiat Col- 
man was tinacquafnted with Jotneoo's 
oomedy or its original, and that Paaidoss 
is to be aooounted as a wholly indepenlBaS 
creation. 

Pif^fandmiii, The Qreat A name 
sometimes used, like the Americaa 
"Great Muck-a-Muck," to cbaxac- 
terize a boaster, a poseur, a penoa 
inflated with his own imaginary im- 
portance. The term seems to have 
been invented by Samuel Poote» 
dramatist and comedian, in a farrafo 
of nonsense written down to test tte 
memory of old Mackein who r^s^im^ 
that he could learn anything by heart 
on hearing it once: " So she went 
into a ganlen to cut a cabbage-leaf 
to make an apple-pie; and at the 
same time, a great she-bear f*rm%ing 
up the street pops his head into the 
shop — What! no soap? So he daed 
and she very imprudently maixied 
the barber; and there were present 
the Picninnies and the Joblibes and 
the Garalilies and the Great P^mjan- 
drum himself. And they all fell to 
playing the game of catch-as-catdi- 
can, tin the gunpowder ran out at the 
heels of their boots." 

PantaffmeJL hero at Parts n-T of 
Rabelais^a Chronicles of GarfosUma, 
He is the worthv son of the ramoiw 
giant, though of lesser stature, — as 
^icurean ^lilosopher, fond of gus- 
2ling, gorging and gormandizing, a 
jolly host, a responsive piest, an 
exhilarating companion, rismg booy* 
antly above all me ills of life. Some 
commentators have seen In hhn a 
personification of Henry II, and hk 
mappeasable appetite, devouring the 
8ut:«tance of the masses, sugpests an 
allegory of royalty. With h» inaep- 
arable companion Panui:ge, he starts 
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in search of the Oracle of the Dive- 
Bouteille (see Holy Bottle) and 
meets extraordinary adventures on 
the way. 

PanoTKe, the inseparable com- 
panion of Pantagruel in Rabelais's 
Chronicles of Gargantua, Parts n-v. 
A jovial, haranflrinking, bottle-nosed, 
pimply-faced, fatsided glutton, laugh- 
mg at everything save fear, for he is 
an arrant coward, a man of great wit 
and intelligence, but well*nigh bereft 
of moralist — a drunkard, a profli- 

Sate, a spendthrift and a trickster— 
e is the most puzzlinjg character in 
all Rabelais. In Book iii he determines 
to many, a determination which leads 
him to consult a vast number of 
authorities, each giving occasion for 
satire of a more or less complicated 
sort. Finally it is decided that with 
Pantagruel and Friar John he shall 
sail to consult the oracle of the Dive- 
Bouteille. See Holt Bottlb. 

Panza^Sancho of Adzpetia, in Cer- 
vantes'sVon Quixote (1605), squire to 
the titular hero, whose shrewdness, 
homely common sense and coarse 
and vulgar wit form an excellent foil 
to the other's crack-brained idealism. 
" A little squat fellow with a tun 
bcJly and «;>indle shanks " ^art i, 
ii, i), he riaes an ass called Dapple, 
is fond of the gross pleasures 01 the 
table, and is always pat and pertinent 
in his use of rapy proverbs. 

At fint h« b introdnoed at th« appMitt 
of Don Quixotb, aad used merely to bring 
out hifl master's pecoUarities in a more ttrik- 
Ing relief. It u not until we have gono 
through nearly half of the Pint Part that 
he utten one of those proyerbs which form 
afterwards tiie staple ofhis conversation and 
humor, and it is not till the opening of the 
Second Part, and indeed, not tUl he comes 
for^ in all his mingled shrewdness and 
credulity as the governor of Barataria, that 
his character is quite developed. and com- 
pleted to the full measure of its grotesque, yet 
congruous, proportions. — ^Ticknor: Spam" 
UkUUroimrt, ii, 146. 

Pixacel8iis» FUUpfWS AoieohiSy 
^dy> wiaa originally Theophrastos 
Bombastas von Hohenbeim, a famous 
German-Swiss physician and alchem- 
ist (1493-15^1). A strange mixture 
of chailatamsm and really advanced 
views in sdenoe, he was popularly 




believed to keep a familiar or small 
demon in the hilt of his sword. 
Browning has made him the hero of 
a philosophic and narrative poem 
entitled Paracelsus (1835). At the 
of twenty he thinks that knowl- 
jb is the summum bonum or greatest 

food of human life. His friends 
'estus and Michal advise him to 
retire to a seat of learning, but he 
emerges at the expiration of ei^ht 
years entirely disillusionized. FaUmjg 
m with Apnle, a young and enthusi- 
astic poet, he alters his creed and 
determines to seek the summum 
bonum in love. Again he is disap- 
pointed and he finalhr decides to drop 
nis ideals and make the material 
world yield up to him such enjoyment 
as it possesses. 

Paris, in Shakespeare's tragedy, 
Romeo and Juliet, a suitor for Juliet 
who is commanded by her parents to 
accept him. Romeo (Actv,3) IriUs 
him at Juliet's grave. 

Pariama, in Byron's poem of that 
name (1816), the wife of Azo, chief 
of Ferrara. Betrothed to Hugo, an 
illegitimate son of Azo before her 
marriage and still loving him after- 
wards, the lovers now found freer 
scope for indulging their passion. 
One night Azo woke to overhear his 
wife oraifess her guilt while a^eep. 
He had his son beheaded and, though 
he spared Parisina's life for the nonce, 
no one ever knew her subsequent fate. 
Bsrron founded his poem on an inci- 
dent recorded in Gibbon's AnHguiUes 
ef ike House of Brunswick. 

Trizzi, in his History cf Ferrara, 
gives a different and more authentic 
story: Niccolo III of Ferrara (the 
historic name) married for the second 
time Parisina Malatesta. Because 
she detested his bastard, Niccolo sent 
Ugo to escort Parisina on a journey. 
Love succeeded to aversion, the 
secret of the guilty pair was betrayed 
by a servant and both were beheaded. 

Paioaes. in AlPs WA ikai EuOs 
WeU (1596), a fofloy w of Bertram, a 
braggart and a oowafd: 

I know him m notorious liftr. 
Think him a great way fool, solely a coward. 

I»i. III. 
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Paroll08, the vilest and bMeet character, 
although not the most wickedly malidoos, 
that Shakespeare wrought. — R. G. Whitb. 

The oomle part of the play turns on the 
folly, boasting, and cowaroioe of Parolles, a 
parasite and haagerHm of Bertram's, the 
detection of whose false jireteosions to 
bravery and honour forms a very amusing 
episode. He is first found out by the old 
lord Lafeu, who says. "The soul of this man 
is in his clothes *': and it is proved afterwards 
that his heart is in his tongue, and that both 
are false and hollow. The adventure of *' the 
brin^^ing aS oi hiB drum" has become pro- 
verbial as a satire on all ridiculous and blus- 
tering undertakings which the person never 
means to perform. — Han.iTT; CkaracUrscf 
Shdkup€art*s Piays, 

Partiiigtoii, Mrs., a famous char- 
acter invented by ^dney Smith in a 
speech made at Tamiton in 183 1, 
ndiculing the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by the House of Lords: " I do 
not mean to be disre»pectftd, but the 
attempt of the lords to stop the 
pro^p^ess of reform reminds me venr 
forably of the great storm dt ^d- 
mouth, and the conduct of ^e ezoed- 
lent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. 
In the winter of 1824, there set in a 
great flood upon that town; the tide 
rose to an incredible height, the waves 
rushed in upon the houses, and every- 
thing was threatened with destruc- 
tion* In the midst of this sublime 
storm, Dame Partington, who lived 
upon the beach, was seen at the door 
of her house with mop and patterns, 
trundling her mop, and squeezing 
out the sea-water, and vigorously 

Pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. 
*he Atlantic was roused, Mrs. Part- 
ington's spirit was up; but I need not 
teU yovL that the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Part- 
ington. She was excellent at a slop 
or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest." 

Attempts have been made to prove 
that there was reallv a Mrs. Parting- 
ton, living as stated on the beach at 
Sidmouth, Devonshire, England, who 
engaged in vigorous contest with the 
incoming flood during the storm of 
NovemTCr, 1824. 

In truth. Sjrdnev never had the weakness 
of looking too doeely to see what the 
enemy's advocate is going to say. Take 
even the famous, the Immortal apologue of 
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Mrs. Partington. It covered, we are _ 
told, the Upper House with zidioale, 
did as much as anything elae to ca 
Reform bilL And yet. though it is a 
apologue, it will not hold water lor a I 
Tiie implied conclusion is, that the 
beat Mrs. Partington. Did it? Iti. 
doubt, a great mess in her hooae, it 
to flight. It out her to shame. But 
was last at Sidmouth the line of hii 
mark was. I believe, much what it 
fore the great storm of 1824, and thi 
particular Mrs. Partington had. no 
been gathered to her fathers, the 
Partington of the day was. equally w 
doubt, living very comlortabhr in the 
which the Atlantic had threati 
swallow up.— Oborgb SA U i iawjM T. 

Partingtoiit Mrs. Rntii, an eccentric 
creation of the Americaa humorist 
B. P. ShiUaber. Her name was evi- 
dently a reminisoenoe of Sydaej 
Smith's invention, but in her mis- 
taken use of big words and her nice 
derangement oT epitaphs, she estab- 
lishes a dear line of descent from 
Sheridan's Mrs. Malaprop, Hook's 
Winifred Jenkins and SmoCett's 
Tabitha Bramble. 

Pftrtridge. in Fielding's Tarn Jotus, 
the devoted companion of the hero 
in all his wanderings after leaving 
Squire Alworthy's house. Tindd, 
simple-minded* blundering and eooeo- 
tric, he manages to involve himself 
and his master in all sorts of misad- 
ventures. But he has a good heart 
and a semi-cultivated brain* stored 
as it is with odds and ends of r^agal^i 
literature. Before throwing in his 
lot with Jones he had been the village 
schoohnaster and later a barber tmder 
the alias of Mr. Benjamin. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that the 
latter was his Christian name. 

Pasaeparton^ in Jules Verne's 
romance, Round the Worid in BMUy 
Days, the French valet of PhSeas 
Pogg, who had saved him from nmr- 
derby a Chinese mob. 

PaatorioSy Danid. hero of T. G. 
Whittier's poem, I%e Pmnsyinmia 
Pilgrim (1872), was a real character, 
a young German scholar of the seven- 
teenth century wlx>, turning Quaker, 
came to the new land of Pienn and 
helped to found Germantown, a 
subtu-b of Philadelphia, Here he 
married and lived a long, calm, useful 
life, tilling the soil, reading good 



btxdcs, oonenpondiog with BaTaoti 
and sought alike by the neigfabormg 
Indians and by each gentle enthuaifists 
OS wandered into that haven ofpeace. 

Patalln, hero of an ancient French 
farce by P. Blanchet. L'Avocat Pab- 
Jm, Lowytr PaUUn. Pull of flattery 
^ncl <«^<TMtpijffig ways, he contrives to 
obtain on mffit, imax WiUiam Jos- 
aeaume, ns ells cf cloth, by artfully 
PTBisinff t^ tradesman's father. To 
ura is credited the proverbial expres- 
sion, 'JteMMU a ma numtom, " let 
us return to our sheep," or " to our 
muttons," as Engliui humor will 
■ometimes insistoo transIatiDK it. 

Pattams, Sir "Wkn^ib/f (the name 
nxay have sonae pnmuns allusion to 
the willow pattern, once famous in 
chinaware), the Uttdar hero ttf George 
Meredith's novd, Tht Broist. 

Living entirdy in ana few himself, 
the views he take* of that self and of 
the duties of his positicm in society 
are all based on pride and conceit. ^ 
Providence has made him the greatest 
magnate in the county, it is not for 
him to frustrate the divine intentions, 
by cultivating the acquaintance of 
tnoae who are his equals or poesibly, 
his superion. Bong only a oaronet, 
he mistrusts the peerage. London 
he feels to be the destruction of all 
individuality. Patteme Hall alone 
gives him room and verge enot^h for 
the pTopet di^day of his talents. 
There he is in his element, worshipped 
by the coantrysde in general ana by 
taetitia Date (g.v.) in psrticular. 



PatUMMi, Mr. P»tar, in the intro- (17: 



and again in the introduction to 71b 
Bride of Laimmemuxtr, is fogned to 
be an assistant teacher at Glander- 
cleugh, where he wrote Tlu Taiet <^ 
My to.iiilori, published after hia 
death by Jedediah Qeishbotbam. 

PauL hero of a romantic idyl, Paid 
and Firpnta (1766), b^ Bernardin 
de St Pierre, the illegitunate son of 
one Margaret, who has retired to hide 
her shame in Port Louis, in the 
Mauritins. In childhood he is the 
playmate, in early manhood he be- 
comes the ardent and respectful lover, 
of Virginia (g.p.), his nearest neigh- 
bor, the daughto' of an aristocratic 
Piotch widow, Madame de la Tour. 

Paulina, in Shakespeare's ccnnedy, 
A Winter's Tate, a loud and voluble 
champioa of Queen Hennione against 
the jealous Idng. 

Paulina, lUe Home, who becMnes 
the Countess de Bassconpierre and 
eventually marries " Dr. John " 
(Graham Bretton), is a dainty, ideal 
creature, " an B^ty fsiry thing," in 
Charlotte Bronte's novd, ViOeUe. 
She is slffitched from infancy to 
womanhood. 

" I felt that this character lacked 
substance," said Mias Bronte, herself; 
" I fear the reader mil feel the same." 

Paollne, in Bulwer-Lytton's com- 
edy, rfe Lady of Ly<mt (1838), 
the daughter of a wealtny merchant, 
M. Drachappelles, who maniea 
Claude Melnotte. See Mslhottb. 

Paulina, heroine of a narrative 
poem by Robert Browning. 

It ii tha htlf-delliioiu Klf-nrntlina of a 

— 1 — At 1 by continutd Introapaction, 

■ibis cnTins to oitead Ita 
- —1 by the moa- 

■ction hu involvwl ft. Tlw raffenc tdS 
blj ttorj to a wosua who Umm him, ud 
to wbcsn ha haa bsn Blmin more 01 lata 
mrthilv attacbad; and anda by santly 
nvlBK UnaBU Into ■ net whicb b rapn- 
aaatad aa namonltaiT of daath. and In 
irtdch tha finan tt a patfeot Inuaaa Ion 
iliaa amidat ths tnmidt at tha dlaordond 



Peachtim, in The Bettff't Opera 

(1728), by John Gay, the oatensibly 

duction to Scott's ffeortqfifidleXAMfi re^tectaUe patroi 
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heath and his gan^ of highwaymen, 
who is r^lly a pimp and a fence. 
Though eloquently mdignant when 
his honor is impeached he betray 
his confederates when it suits ms 
purposes and his pocket. In all his 
crookedness he enjoys the moral 
support of his wife, but the pair shock 
and alienate thdr daughter PoUy. 

Peachqm, PoUy, the daughter of 
Peachum and bride of Captam Mac* 
he&ttL She is represented as pre- 
serving her purity unsullied among 
evil surrounoings, refusing even the 
compromise sugg^ted by her Machia- 
vellian mother to be "somewhat 
nice in her deviations from virtue." 
Polly's constancy to Macheath, de- 
spite his multitudinous divaj^tions 
after other "charmers," wins his 
tardy recognition in the last act. 
The part of Polly was a favorite with 
pretty actresses of good voices, no 
less than three of whom sang their 
way direct from the stage to the 
peerage. 

It was PoUy as Impenooated by the fas- 
cinating Lavinia Penton (in 1738) that made 
the succeM of The Beggar's Opera, She 
dressed the part in the most simple manner, 
and the pathetic nalv6t6 with which she 
delivered the lines — 

*' For on the rope that han« my dear 
D^ends poor Polly's fife"— 

had snch an effect that am>lanse tmrst forth 
from every part of the nouse. The work 
had up to tnis moment gone but poorly. 
Its triumph was now assured, and the 
enthusiasm of the public went on increanng 
till the fall of the curtain. — ^Hbnry Sutbbk- 
LAMD Bdwakm: The Frima Domu (x8S8). 

Pearl, Little, in Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet LeUer, the elfish result of 
Arthur Dimmesdale's liaison with 
Hester Prynne. She is the torment 
and the only treasure of her mother. 

Peckfaam, Silas, in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes's romance, Elsie Venner 
(1861), is a hustling Yankee peda- 
gogue, who " keeps a young lady's 
sdhool exactly as he would have kept 
a htmdied head of cattle — ^for the 
simple unadorned purpose of mak- 
ing jtast as much money in just as 
few years as can be safely done." 
He finds a notable assistant in Mrs. 
Peckham, an honest, ignorant woman, 
"who could not have passed an 



e3camination in the 3rotmgeBt cUas," 
but who without a qualm looks after 
"the feathering, cackling, roosting, 
rising and general behaviour of these 
hundred chicks.'' < 

Pecksniff , Sefli, in Dickens's novel. 
Martin Chusslewit, a ooosommate 
humbug and hypocrite, ostensibly an 
architect and hmd-surveyor, " thoa^ 
he never designed or built anything 
and his surveying was limitf>d to the 
esctensive pro^>ect from the windows 
of his house." In conversation and 
correspondence he exudes naoiality. 
He is fuller of virtuous precept thu 
a copybook. " Some people likened 
him to a direction post whidi is 
always tellinf the way to a pLaoe and 
never goes were; but these were bos 
enemies, the shadows cast by bis 
brightness, that was all." His person 
is Sleek, his manner soft and oily. 
Ultimately he is exposed and dei^en- 
erates into " a drunken, beegmg, 
squalid, letter-writing man." lSiYa& 
two daughters, Mercy and Chsiity. 
known respectively as Merry and 
Cherry, — ^the first marries Jonas 
Chuzdewit and becomes deeply peni- 
tent, the second dierishes for ufe the 
feeling that she is a victim of mis- 
placed confidence in having been 
deserted at the altar by Mr. Augustas 
Moddle. Samuel Carter HaU was 
generally looked upon as the onghial 
of Pecksniff. 

With him was often teen theesrcsioos Mr. 
Pecksniff (as Samuel Carter Hall waa oan- 
monly known to his arqnaintances since tfae 
publication of Martin CkuaaUwU ten yeaxs 
before). Hall was a senuine comedy fisure. 
Such oily and voluble sanctimomoosaeae 
needed no modification to be fitted to appear 
before the footlights in satirical drama. 
He might be called an ingenuous hypocrite, 
an artless humbug, a veracious uar, ao 
obviously were the traits indicated innate 
and organic in him rather than acquired 
Dickens, after all, missed some of the finer 
shades of the character: there can be little 
doubt that Hall was m his own private 
contemplation as shining an object of mwal 
perfection as he portrayed himself before 
others. His perversity was of the virit, 
not of the letter, and thus eecaped his own 
recognition. His indecency and falsehood 
were in his soul, but not in his rnnsrlniinnrei. 
so that he paraded them at the verv moment 
that he was claiming for himsetf all that 
was their opposite. No one who knew him 
took him seriously, but admired the abOity 
of his perf ormaaoe, and so well waa he Oder* 
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stood that he did little or no Yuam beyond 
the venting of a spite here and there and 
the boring of his anditors after the abstirdity 
of him became tedious. — ^Juuan Haw- 
TBOKMX in Hawtkorw and kis Circle. 

Pedlingtoiiy Little| an imaginary 
Bittlish village, in Tonn Poole's Little 
PedUnffon and ike PedlingUmians 
(1830). Small as it is, quackery, 
humou^, cant, selfishness and other 
social vices flourish within its bounds. 

Pedro. Don. Prince of Arragon, 
in Much Ado About Nothing; the 
" villain *' of the play» who suuiders 
the fair heroine. 

Pedroy Dr., in Cervantes's Don 
Chiixote, the more familiar name for 
ut, Pedro Rezio de Aguero, court 
ph^dan in the island of Barataria. 
With a whalebone rod in his hand he 
posts himself at the dinner table to 
umit the diet of Sancho Panza, newly 
dected governor of the island, within 
proper nyrienic limits. Partridges 
are "forbicSien bv Hippocrates," oUa 
podridas are most pernicious," 
rabbits are *'a sharp-haired diet." 
These are accordingly whisked off 
the table. " A few waiers and a thin 
slice or two of quince" are recom- 
mended by the doctor and sniffed at 
by Sandio. Finally the latter is 
suffered to fall to upon a dish of beef 
hashed with onions. He is quite con- 
tent: "Look you, sipnor doctor," he 
says, ** I want no damties, for I have 
alwa^ been used to beef, bacon, pork, 
turmps and onions" (n, iii, 10). 

Peebles, Peter, in Scott's novel, 
Redgauntlei, a vain, litigious, arro- 
gant, hard-headed and hard-hearted 
Scotchman, the plaintiff in the famous 
case of Peebles against Plainstanes. 
which for fifteen years had dragged 
its Slow length from court to court 
until it had reached the British par- 
liament. Peter meanwhile had ii^e 
shipwreck of fortune, character and 
understanding and become " the old 
scarecrow of Parliament House," a 
liar, a drunkard and a pauper, but 
still glorying in his fancied eminence 
as a suitor in the law courts. 

Peeping Tom^ a comparatively 
recent interpolation into the legend 
of LadyGcdiva (^.v.)* When that 



lady annotmced that she would ride 
naked through the town of Coventry 
at noon on a certain day she requested 
that all citizens should remain at 
home with their doors and windows 
shut. .J 

Then she rode back clothed on with chastity. 
And one low churl, compact of thanlden 

earth. 
The fatal byword of all years to come. 
Boring a little auger-hole in fear. 
Peeped — ^but his eyes before they had their 

will. 
Were shrivelled into darkness in his head 
And dropt before him. 

Tsnntson: Lady Codiwa. 

Peeiybingle, John, and his wife, 
Mary, known as '' Dot," an humble, 
but kindly and devoted couj^ in 
Dickens's Cricket on the Hearth 
(1845). See Slowbot, Tillib. 

Peg, in Arbuthnot's satirical His- 
tory cf John BuU, is intended to 
personify the Church and State of 
Scotland. " Peg had, indeed, some 
odd humours and comical, for which 
John would jeer her. ' What think 
you of my sister Peg,' says he, 'that 
taints at the sound of an orean, and 
yet will dance and frisk at me noise 
of a bagpipe? * Lord Peter [the Pope] 
she detested; nor did Martin Luther 
stand much better in her good graces ; 
but Jack [Calvin] had found the way 
to her heart." 

Peg of Limavaikhf . title and heroine 
of a ballad by WiUiam Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

Peggot^» Gars, in Dickens's DaM 
CopperfiM, the homely but kindhr 
nurse of David in childhood and his 
friend through life. She is generally 
believed to have been founded on 
Dickens's own nurse, Mary Weller. 
She marries Barkis aiter a peculiar 
courtship. 

Peggotty, Daniel brother to Clara 
|9.v.)7nsherman and dealer in Reli- 
sh, a hearty whole-souled bachelor 
of a primitive simplicity, living at 
Yarmouth in a house constructed out 
of a tumed-up boat, with his nephew 
Ham, his mece Emily, and Mrs. 
Gummidge. Ham turns out as 
sturdy, staunch and simple as himself. 
Emily grows up into a beautiful sirl, 
is engs^ied to her cousin Ham, out 
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runs away with James Steerforth. 
Daniel sets forth to find her and bring 
her home, travels, mostly afoot, over 
a great part of the contment and at 
last comes upon her traces in London. 
Meanwhile Steerforth is wrecked at 
Yarmouth. Ham endeavors to rescue 
him and both are drowned. Daniel 
Peggotty with Mrs. Gummidge and 
Ec^y emigrates to Australia where 
he prospers as he deserves. 

PeOuuiiy the hero of Bulwer- 
Lytton's novel, Pdham^ or The Ad- 
ventures of a Gentleman (1828). In 
accordance mth the subtitle, Pdham 
attempts to realize Etherege's ideal 
of a complete gentleman as exempli- 
fied in the code of Sir Popling Flutter, 
that a gentleman ought to oress well, 
fence well, have a genius for love- 
letters and an agreeable voice for a 
chamber. Pelh^, however, alter- 
nates his round of empty pleasure by 
taking an active interest in the politi- 
cal events of his time. 

Pelly Solomon, in Dickens's Pick- 
wick Papers (1826), an attorney in 
the Insolvent Debtors* Court, by 
whose aid Tony Weller contrives to 

fet his son Sam imprisoned in the 
leet for debt, so that he may be 
near Mr. Pickwick to wait upon him 
and protect him. 

PelleaSy in Arthurian l^end — as it 
found finuEd shape in Mallory's Morte 
D* Arthur and Tennyson's Idylls of 
the King: PeUeas and Ettare (1870) 
— ^the sinless youth, who cherishin|[ a 
maiden passion for a maid and findmg 
her false, goes mad at the discovery 
of sin. Tennyson introduces him as 
the happiest m the happy throng at 
the jousts at Carleon. For the lady 
Ettare has accepted his love and she 
IS beautiful and as pure as Guinevere 
and Guinevere as pure as heaven and 
every lady spotless and every knight 
true and, under God, the god-like 
Arthur ruled the world. Soon Ettare 
changes, ^e wearies of his verv 
innocence. "I cannot bide Sir Baby ! 
she cries. PeUeas, hard to be unde- 
ceived, trusts Sir Gawain when that 
gay knight offers to win back Ettare's 
love for him. Gawain proves un- 
faithful and PeUeas discovers his 



unfaithfulness and the unworthiness 
of Ettare. 

PendenniB, Arthur (called Pen for 
short), the h^ of Thadceray's novel. 
The History of Pendennis (1848-50). 
A sentimentalist by nature whose 
milk of human kindness has been 
curdled into a mild cynicism by 
contact with bohemian and fasfakm- 
able life, he cultivates " a belief 
qualified with scorn in all tfaing$ 
extant." Emerson rather neatly sums 
up the^ same Thackera^an phi- 
losophy in the epigrammatic phrase 
" We must renounce ideals and acoept 
London." Doubtless Pendennis rep- 
resented one phase of Thackeray's 
mind and was oonsequentlv a favorite 
with him. *' Being entir^y occi^ 
with my two new frieads 
Pendennis and her son, Arthur,** he 
wrote to the Brookfields, " I got up 
very early again this morning, and 
was with them for more than two hoiixs 
before breakfast. He is a very good- 
natured, generous young feUow, and I 
begin to like him considerably. I won- 
der if he is interesting to me from 
selfish reasons, and because I fancy 




resemble each other in many parts." 
Pendennis's career was in many re- 
spects reminiscent of his creator's. 

Pendennis, Malar Artfanr, in 
Thackeray's novel, Pendennis (184J8- 
1850), the tmde of the hero, a major 
retired on half pay with ample leisure 
to cultivate the aristocratic dasaes, 
whom he worships with a sort of sub- 
limated snobbery. He is the typical 
old beau, a model of neatness and 
external decorum. " Pendennis's 
coat, his white gloves, his whiskers, 
his very cane were peif ect of their 
kind as specimens of a military man 
en retraite" He knows e v er y b o dy 
and is rejoiced when his doings are 
recorded in the fashionable news. 
" He was a very useful and pleasant 
person in a country house. lie enter- 
tained the young men with queer 
little anecdotes and grhfoises stories 
on their shooting parties or in their 
smoking room, mere they laughed at 
him and with him. He was obse- 
G[uious with the ladies of a momii^ 
in the rooms dedicated to them. 
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He has real affection for his nephew, 
shows tact and diplomacy in rescuing 
him from ^e Costigans and demon- 
strates his courage and fertility of 
fesouroe in getting the better of his 
recalcitrant valet, Morgan. 

PendenniSy Helen, in Thackeray's 
Pendennis, the widow of a surgeon, 
John Pendennis, and mother of 
Arthur, affectionate and over-indul- 
gent to him, and in all other relations 
of life kincdy self-sacrificing, patient 
and charitable except ^en her 
maternal jealou:^ is awakened. 

Penf eamefi Lady Penelope| in 
Soott's novel, St. Konan's Welt, an 
eccentric lady of fashion who, being 
cured of some imaginary complaint by 
the waters of St.Ronan's Spring, brinjg^s 
celebrity to the place, poses as its 
tutekuy divinity, and attracts thither 
** painters and poets and philosophers 
and men of science, and lecturers and 
foreign adventurers," and is not her- 
self discovered " to be a fool unless 
when she set up for being remarkably 
dever/' 

Penntddocke, IHgelt in Disraeli's 
Bndymum (1835), student friend of 
the hero at OSord, a type of the 
Tractarian religious movement, com- 
pounded of Cardinal Manning and 
Cardinal Newman. Like his pro- 
totypes Nigd goes over to Rome and 
eventually becomes a Cardinal. 

Percy, Rosamond, in Maria Edge- 
worth's jpa/rofiafe, warm-hearted, gen- 
erously impulsive, sprightly, who 
aooorcung to Maria's own testimony 
resembles her creator* 

Perdita, in A Winter's Tale (161 1), 
daughter of Kjns Leontes and Queen 
Hermione, of Sicily, who because 
the father suspected the mother's 
virtue, was abandoned on the coast 
of Bohemia, was rescued by a shep- 
herd, who called her Perdita and 
brought her up in his own ignorance as 
to her origin, — and was wo^d and won 
by Prince Florizd (9.v.)» disguised for 
the nonce as the shepherd Doricles. 
Because of the opposition of Florizel's 
father, Kingof Bohemia, theloversfled 
to Sicily w&re the mystery of her birth 
was cleared up and the repentant 
Leontes accepted her as his dwaghter. 



Geoige IV when Prince of Wales 
called himself Plorizel and Mrs. 
Robinson, Perdita, in his lover's cor- 
respondence with that actress. 

Shakespeare shows us more oi Perdita 
than of Miranda, and heavenly as the 
Innocence of Miranda was, we yet feel that 
Perdita comes to us with a sweeter, more 
earthlike charm, though not less endowed 
with all that is pure and holy, than her 
sister of the imaginary Mediterranean isle. 

— F. J. PUKNIVALL. 

Peri (pi. Peris), in Oriental mythol- 
(My, certain gentle spirits,— offspring 
of the fallen angels and themselves 
constituting a link between man and 
angel, — ^who dwell in air and live on 
pemunes and, though themselves ban- 
ished for a time from Paradise, go 
about this lower world doing good, 
especially in pointing out to the pure 
the way to heaven. In Paradise and 
the Peri, the second tale in Moore's 
Lalla Rookh (1817}, one of these 
spirits standine disconsolate by the 
entrance to Eden, is told by the 
Angel of the Gate that she may 
obtain admission if she will bring 
thither " the gift that is most dear to 
Heaven." S& scours the earth and 
brings back with her successively a 
drop of patriot blood shed by a dying 
warrior, then the last sigh of a maiden 
who had died nursing her plague- 
stricken lover, and lastly a tear 
dropped by an aged sinner who had 
been converted by a child's innocent 
prayer. 

Perrichoii, M., hero of a comedy 
The Journey oj M. Perrichon, by 
Eugene Labiche. A Paris shopkeeper, 
wealthy, vain, simple-minded, touring 
Switzerland with his daughter. 

Petmchlo, in Shakespeare's The 
Taming of Ike Shrew (1594), oftcsn 
known as Katherine and PeiruchiOp 
from its leading characters, a gentle- 
man of Verona who deliberately 
undertakes to marry Katherine Mo- 
lina, locally famous as " the Shrew," 
in order to tame her into a model wife. 
He accomplishes this seemingly im- 
possible feat, not by chastisement, 
out by mental and moral suasion. 
Vigorous in mind and body, high- 
spirited, but with perfect control over 
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his temper, with an unfailing sense of 
humor and with an iron will he scares, 
persecutes and laughs her into sub- 
mission. 

Philamifite, in MoH^'s comedy, 
Les Femmes SaoanUs (1672), the 
maiiresse femme or strong-minded 
woman of Moli^re's time, a self- 
imaged bel esprit, imperious and 
dominating, whose henpecked hus- 
band, the honest bourgeois Chrysale, 
makes only a feebleprotest against 
her extravagances, mth her daugh- 
ter Armande and her sister-in-law 
B^Use, ^e seeks to found a learned 
circle over which she shall be queen, 
her prime minister or right-hand man 
being a poet-taster named Trissotin 

(g-v.h 

Philammon, the leading male char- 
acter in Charles Kinesley's historical 
romance, Hypatia (1838), a ^oung 
Christian monk, self-immtired m one 
of the rock monasteries on the upper 
Nile, but burning with a desire to 
rescue his fdlow-men from sin and 
destruction. He removes to Alex- 
andria, where his intellect is dazzled 
and confused and his faith shaken 
by the spectacle of the ancient classic 
culture, serene in its splendid certain- 
ties, maldng a final stand against the 
dashing hosts of Christian disputants, 
all seemingly destined to perish in 
internecine strife about doctrinal 
trifles. The best of the old philosophy 
seems to him embodied in the person 
of the historical Hypatia, a lecturer 
on Neo-Platonism, who has aroused 
the antafi^onism of priests and monks 
and is miallv torn to pieces by a 
Christian mob. 

Philander, in Ariosto's Orlando 
Furioso (15 16), a gentleman of 
Holland, who being entertained by 
Aigeo, baron of Servia, had the mis- 
fortune to provoke the love of Aigeo's 
wife Gabrina. Imitating Joseph's 
conduct in the Potiphar affair. Phi- 
lander had exactly Joseph's luck. 
Falsely accused he was cast into a 
dungeon. Thither Gabrina followed 
him, bagging that he would defend 
her against a wicked knieht. When 
he consented she tricked him into 
killing her own husband, then forced 



him to marry her under threat of 
betrayal, and, tiring of him sooa 
afterwards, poisoned him. 

PhilaBter, hero of Beattmont and 
Fletcher's comedy, Phiiaster^ or Lost 
Lies Bleeding. Ludwig Tieck 
small reason suggests that in 
character the authors designed to 
give Shakespeare a hint as to how a 
prince depnved, like Hamlet, of bis 
rights, ought to behave, just as in 
Ine Two Noble Kinsmen, they in- 
directly attacked Ophelia by low- 
ing how ladies disappointed in love 
should demean thenu^ves. 

Pickle. Peregrinei titular hero of 
Smollett s novd. The Advenimres of 
Peregrine Pickle (1751), a young 
scapegrace overfond of practicai 
jokes. 

The Mvage and f flrodoos Ptdde. bedds 
his groM and base brutality, besidea his 
ingratitude to his uncle, ana the savage 

gropensity which he shows in the pleasors 
e takes to torment others by practical 
jokes, resembling those of a fioid in gles, 
exhibits a low and ungentlemaalike tone 
of thinking, only one degree higher than that 
of Roderick RAndom. . . . We certainly 
srapathise very Uttle in the distreos of 
Piclue, brought on by his own prafiigate 
profusion and enhanced by his iiwolent 
misanthropy. We are only surprised that 
his predominating arrogance does not 
weary out the benevolence of Hatdiway 
and Pipes, and scarce think the ruined 
sx>endthnft deserves their persevering and 
faithful attachment."— 6u W. Scott. 

Pickwicki Samuel, hero of The 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club (1837-39) by Charles Dickens, 
an eccentric and benevolent Lon- 
doner, middle-£^ed and of the middle 
classes, unsophisticated, hot-headed, 
but essentially amiable, easily 
angered, easily pacified and easilv 
led. He is pictured with a bald head, 
a smooth round face, a bland and 
childlike expression, spectacled nose, 
a rotund paunch, and short stubby 
legs thrust into black ^ters that 
r^ach up to his knee. His faithful 
attendant is Sam Weller (9.0.). See 
also Bakdell, Mks. 

Many comic writers have dimwn a dew 
rascal and his ridiculous dupe; here, in a 
fresh and very human atmosphere we have 
a clever servant who was not a raacal. and 
a dupe who was not ridiculous. Sam weller 
stands in somp ways for a cheerful kaoirl- 
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nlM. A nonsense word in- 
vented by Samuel Foot«. See Pan- 

JAMDRim. 

Fiiichwif«,Mr^oneof theprindpal 
Tycherley's com- 



nnsophisticated girl from the country 
and is only too conscious of the 
dangers to which rustic innoceace is 
exposed in the town. As usual in 
Restoration plays his jealous care and 
caution overreach theouelves and 
predpitate the v^ calanuty he 
wishes to guard against. 



PiachwUfL Hrs. Harge^, the 
Iteroine of Wycherley's comedy. The 
Cowtttry Wife, an ignorant and i 



cent rustic beauty who has her eyes 
opened (mly too widely when she is 
transferred from country to dty. The 
plot of the play is lai^y borrowed 
frcMn Molly's L'EcoU des Femmes 
and Margery is a bnttaltzed British 
ve^on of Agnes (g.v.). In David 
(Wrick's adaptation from Wycherley, 
The Coftmry Girl fi766), Margery 
IHnchwife becomes Peggy Thrift (g.K.)- 

Conpkre the k* 

bot of leva H ty 

and nUcloii. 1 it. 

Tlur luTs be ht 

Appear dfiotro] >n- 
ntely bad. Bu. 



Vrcherley takei thii plot Id to hiiluinili and 
atnightway it become a licentioui IntriBor 
of Ua lowHt and Icut untimeatal ^d, 



Plnkerton, The Hlgses, in Thack- 
eray's VoMity Fair, a couple of dig- 
nified and self-important ladies who 
kept an educational establishment 
for young ladies on Chiswick Mall. 
Here Ainelia Sedley went to school 
and Rebecca Sharp was a pupil 

I cannot help t'tl"><'' g that, althragh 

Kanify Fcfr ni written In 1S4S and tbc 
thnrinsreuf, Itwainallr becon la 18171 
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vhgo lbs Uttla boy to lately coma from India 
fonnd binuelf ihut ia behind those filwrse 
iron Hitn at Chliwick, of which he wiltea 
whence dewTibei Mill *" ' 
liihment. Whether Mil 

head of the boardineachool for youog ecotla. 
msn 00 ChUwlck Mall, to which "Bmy boy" 
(aa the author tit YaiUly Fair med to be 

called Is tlioae aarly dayi) waaiant. ri ' — 

to ba proTed. Tliera la certainly 1 
atronc akeniaa batwaan thoie two m 
beini^-^tbe awe-inepiring Doctor auu ^uq 
great If lu Rnkerton — wbcaa dignity aod 

epoch In education. — Ahhi ThackbUt 
RnCHB. Introdaction K> VinUy Fair. 

np, familiar nickname of Philip 

Pirrip, hero of Dickens's Greal 
ExpietatioiM (i860). An orphan, he 
ia brought up by Joe Gaigery (0.9.) 
and his shrewish wife. Abel Mag- 
witch, an escaped convict whom he 
unwittingly helps, takes a fancy to 
the boy, and when he becomes a 
wealthy sheep faraier in Australia 
deposits £500 a year with lawyer 
Jaggers to educate Pip and make a 
gentleman of him. In the end Pip 
marries Estella, who has been adopted 
in infancy by Miss Havisham and 
who turns out to be Magwitch's 
daitthter. 

Pipchln, Hn., in Dickens's novel, 
Donikey and Son (1846), an ill-favored 
old woman with mottled cheeks and 
gray eyes, who has devoted all the 
energies of her mind to the study and 
treatment of infancy. " She was 
generally spoken of as a ' great mana- 
ger ' of children and the secret of her 
management was, to give them every- 
thing that they didn t like and noth- 
ing that they did." While she hved 
on buttered toast and sweetbreads 
her charges were starved. Paul 
Dombey is sent to board with her 
and ^e eventually becomes Mr. 
Dombey's housekeeper. 

Pippa, in Robert Browning's drama 
Pippa Passes (1841), an mnocent, 
sprightly ItaUan peasant maid in 
Asolo, who spends her New Year 
holiday by wandering through the 
old town and its environs, singing 
»mple and tender little songs. When 
she returns home at nightfall she 
little thinks how vitally she has 
aSected a number of hearers, the 
guilty lovers Sebald and Ottima, the 
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artist Jules and his wife, Lui£;i and 
his mother and Monsignor the Bishop. 
All these people have their lives 
changed by suggestions from her 
son|;s floatmg in upon them at a 
critical moment. 

Pisaiiio, in Shakespeare's Cymb^ 
line, servant to Posthumus, who being 
commissioned to murder his master's 
wife Imogen, persuades her to escape 
in boy's clothes to Milf ord Haven, and 
sends to Posthumus a bloody hand- 
kerchief as evidence that the murder 
has been done. 

Pizairoy Fnnciflco (1471-1541), a 
Spanish soldier, conqueror of Peru, 
is the hero of a drama by Kotzebue 
entitled, Spaniards in Peru, whidi 
in 1799 was paraphrased in Bnglish 
as Pisarro, nominally by R. B. Sheri- 
dan, but reallv hyr one of his hacks. 
The play deals with a war between 
Pizarro and Ataliba (Atahualpa), inca 
of Peru. In the Sheridan version 
Pizarro is slain in combat byAlonzo, 
one of Ataliba's officers. This is a 
departure from Kotzebue and a viola- 
tion of historical truth. Pizarro sur- 
vived to become the conqueror of 
Peru and was assassinated in his 
palace at Lima by the adherents of 
his onertame friend Amalgro whom 
he had executed in 1538. 

Pladdas, in Sp&ser's Falrie 
Oueene, Book iv (1596}, the physical 
double of his friend Amias. See 
Pacana. 

PlagiaiT, Sir Fretful» in Sheridan's 
comedy. The Crt/ic, an affected,suF|er- 
cilious and oversensitive dramatist, 
obviously drawn from Sheridan's pet 
antipathy, Richard Cumberland. One 
chaise, which Sneer flings at Sir 
Premd might, with almost ec^ual 
reason, have been applied to Sheridan 
himself, that he kept stray jokes and 
pilfered witticisms in his commonplace 
book with as much method as the 
ledger of the Lost and Stolen Office. 

Acmlell, Paulas, in Scott's novel, 
Guy Mannering, an Edinburgh advo- 
cate described h^ the author as " a 
lively, sharp-loolang gentleman, with 
a professional shrewdness in his eye, 
and, generally speaking, a professional 
fonnality in his manners. But this, 



like his three-tailed wig and Mack 
coat, he could slip off on a Satnxdiay 
evening when surrounded by a 
party of joUv companions, ^and dis- 
posed for what he called his alti- 
tudes." In his dianTi under date 
June, 1830, Scott alludes to "the 
painting bv Raebum of my old friend 
Adam Kolland, who was in the exter- 
nal circumstances, but not in frdic 
or fancy, my prototype for I^ol 
Pleydell." Rolland died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1819. The " High 
Jinks" side of Counsellor Pleydefl 
was probably furnished by Andrew 
Crosbie, who died thirty years before 
Guy Mannering was publisbed, but 
left a jocund memory about the Par- 
liament House. ** His portrait stiQ 
adorns its walls, and in Scott's young 
advocate days, Crosbie's meteor-like 
career was one of the chief traditions 
of Bench and Bar. (S. R. Cbocxbtt: 
The ScoU Originals, p. 97). 

Pliable, in Bunyan's PUmn^s 
Process, Part I (1678), a neifi^hbor of 
Christian's, who accompanied him 
as far as the Slough of Despond and 
then turned back discouraged. 

Plomish, Thomas, in Dickens's 
LitUe Dorrit, a plasterer, a long> 
legged,loose-jointed, smooth-cheeked, 
fresh-colored, sandy-whiskered man 
of thirty. He generally chimed in 
conversation by repeating the woids 
of the speaker. Thus when Mis. 
Plomish tells a visitor *'Miss Dorrit 
darsn't let him know," Plomish 
echoes " Dursn't let him know." 
Mrs. Plomish's name is Sally. Her 
peculiarity is to preface all her re- 
marks With " Well, not to deceive 
vou." Thus: " Is Mr. Plomish at 
home? " " Well, sir, not to deceive 
you, he's gone to look for a job.^* 

Plume, Sir, in Pope's Rape cf Ae 
Lock, an empty-headed fop, who 
talks sententious nonsense fredy 
interlarded with fashionable oalJbs: 

Sir Plume, of amber snuff box jvitly tbIiu 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. 
With earnest eyes and round, unthinldag 

face. 
He first the snuff box opened, then the 



Pope admitted that the portrait 
was drawn from Sir Geoige Brown. 
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Speaking of the effect produced b^ 
tne poem he said: " Nobody but Sir 
George Brown was angry and he was 
a good deal so and for a long time. 
He could not bear that Sir Pltune 
should talk nothing but nonsense 
'(Sfbncb: Anecdotes). Yet the biog- 
raphy of Coke of Norfolk claims that 
Thomas Coke, great grandfather of 
Lord Melbourne, and Vice-Chamber- 
lain to Queen Anne, was the real Sir 
Flume. 

Flummer, Caleb, in Dickens's 
Cricket on Ike Hearth (1845), a poor 
toymaker, devoted to his blind 
daughter, Bertha, whom he deludes 
into the idea that they are living 
in comfort and that everything 
and everybody around them are 
ddightful. 

PTyanty Sir Pttul, in William Con- 
sieve's comedy. The Doubte-dealer 
(1694), a henpecked husband of 
choleric temper in general, but so 
thoroughly dominated by his second 
wife tmit he dare not touch a letter 
addressed to himself tmtil my lady 
has read it, and so infatuated that 
he would not believe his own eyes 
and ears if they bore testimony to 
her faithlessness. Yet under his very 
nose she carries on a transparent 
Intrigue with Ned Careless. 

Sir Paul Pljrant with his nisht-cap made 
ottt of a piece of a scarlet petticoat, tied up 
In bed out of harm's way, and looking, witA 
his great beard, like a Russian bear upon a 

Eeat drift of snow, is wholly delightful. — 
, W. Gossb: Life of Congreoe, p. 55* 

Fljrmley. Peter, the feigned author 
of Peter Plymley's Letters, a series of 
epistles written b^ Rev. Sydney 
Smith, and advocating the removal 
of the secular disabilities of Roman 
Catholics in England. Peter is a 
Londoner writing to his brother 
Abraham, the parson of a rural dis- 
trict, who is evidently a kind-hearted, 
honest and conscientious man; but 
dull and ignorant and dreadfully 
scared at a bogy of his own imagining 
— a Popish conspiracy against crown, 
church and commonwealth. Abra- 
ham communicates his alarms to his 
brother Peter in London and Peter's 
letters are replies to these outpourings. 



Podtnap, Mr. John, in Dickens's 
Our Mutual Friend^ a pompous, self- 
satisfied person, who imagines him- 
self a shining member of society, 
patronizes his acquaintances and 
takes Providence under his protec- 
tion. The author sums up the articles 
of his faith as Podsnappery. " They 
were confined within close bounds, 
as Mr. Podsnap's own head was con- 
fined by his shirt-collar; and they 
were entmdated with a sounding 
pomp that smacked of the creaking 
of Mr. Podsnap's own shoes." 

His wife is a "fine woman for 
Professor Owen, quantity of bone, 
neck and nostrils like a rocking horse, 
hard features " and a majestic 
presence. 

Podsnap^ Hiss Georgiaiuu their 
daughter, is an undersi^ damsel, 
with high shoulders, low spirits, 
chilled eit>ow, and a rasped surface of 
nose. She is the personified " Young 
Person," to Podsnap's mind, — an 
" institution " which required every- 
thing in the universe to be filed down 
and fitted to it. The question about 
evervthing was, Would it bring a 
blush to the cheek of the young 
person? " And the inconvenience of 
the young person was that, acc(»ding 
to Mr. Podsnap, she seemed always 
liable to burst into blushes when there 
was no need at all. There app^ired 
to be no line of demarcation between 
the youne person's excessive inno- 
cence and another person's guiltiest 
knowledge." 

Pogram^ The Honorable ^jah, in 
Dickens's Martin ChuxdewUt a mem- 
ber of the American Congress and 
" one of the master minds of our 
country," whose acquaintance Martin 
Chuzzlewit makes on his return from 
Eden to New York. He is especially 
noted as the author of the " Pogram 
Defiance," " which rose so much 
con- test and preju-dice in Europe." 

Poins, in both parts of Shake- 
speare's Henry /F, a madcap com- 
panion of Sir' John Falstaff, witty, 
dissolute and reckless. 

Poirier, M., a Parisian shopkeeper 
in Le Gendre de Jlf. Poiriert 1855 (The 
Son^n4aw of Mr. Poirier), by EmUe 
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Augier and Jules Sandeau. Ha^nne 
made a fortune, he aspires to politick 
and social honors and gladly aooepts 
as his datighter's husband a penniless 
young nobleman, the Marquis de 
rresles (^.v.). Through reddess folly 
the patndan husband involves him- 
self m serious troubles from which he 
is twice rescued by his plebdan wife. 

Polizenety in Shakespeare's comedy , 
A Winter^s Tale (i594),the King of 
Bohemia. While a ^[uest in Sidlia the 
jealousy of Leontes is aroused against 
him. He would have been murdered 
but for Camillo, who warns him and 
flees with him to Bohemia. He op- 
poses the marriage of his son Florizel 
to Perdita, until the truth about the 
shepherdess is revealed. 

PoUezf eu, Sir Harpjavey the villain 
in Sir Charles Grandison, who is foiled 
in his attempted abduction of Miss 
Harriet Byron, by the titular hero 
of the novel. 

Polonius, the lord chamberlain 
in Shakespeare's Hamlet, father of 
La^tes and Ophelia. He is kindly, 
but vain, {)ompous and self-satisfied; 
at times insufferably tedious and 
prolix; yet his advice to his son and 
to his daughter (both in Act i, Sc. 3), 
is full of worldlv wisdom pointedly 
put. Hamlet slays him in Act iii, 
Sc.4. 

Polonitu if a perfect duncter In its 
Idnd; nor is there any foundation for the 
objections which have been made to the 
coosittencv of this part. It is said that he 
acts very foolishly and talks very sensibly. 
There is no inconsistency in that. A^ain, 
that he talks wisely at one time and foolishly 
at another; that his advice to Laertes is very 
excellent, and his advice to the Kins and 
Qtteen on the subject of Hamlet's msidness 
very ridiculous. But he gives the one as a 
father, and is sincere in it; he gives the other 
as a mere courtier, a busy-body, and is 
accordinffly officious, garrulous, and imperti- 
nent. In short, Shakespeare has been 
accused of inconsistency in this and other 
characters, only because he has kept up the 
distinction which there is in nature, between 
the understandings and the moral habits 
of men, between the abcnrdity of their ideas 
and the abturdity of their motives.— Has- 
utt: CkartOtrt of Skakmpetn's Fhyi. 

Pomfreti Barbara, heroine of Ame- 
lie Rives's novelette, Tlte Quick or ike 
Dead (1888), a morbid, introspective, 
hysterical young woman, torn by the 



conflict between loyalty to her dead 
husband, Valentine Dmns, and her 
passion for a living man, T(£n Deimg, 
his cousin who so dosdfy resembfes 
him in manner, face and Qgure, that 
she finds it difficult to keep the two 
identities distinct. In the end the 
Dead triumphs over the Qnidc and 
*' Jock " is dismissed. 

Pomona, the servant giii in Frank 
R. Stockton's Rudder Grange (1880). 
With her taste for violent reading, her 
ingenuity in devices and her experi- 
ences as a newly married bride she 
furnishes much of the humoir of the 
stoiT. In a sequel, Pomona^ s TraeeU^ 
she has developed into the presentable 
wife of Tone, writing letteis descnp- 
tive of England, where she is enjoying 
her honeymoon, with just »T>Aqp» 
departure from the correct usage cf 
the English tongue to make tl^m in 
keeping with her character and not 
so muoi as to cheapen them. 

Pompilia, heroine of Robert Brown- 
ing's poem, Tke Ring and the BeaL 
See FsANCBSCBiKi, Guido. 

PottSy Sjivain* a simple-hearted old 
musician, hero of Balzac's novel. 
Cousin Pons (1847), the story of 
whose gradual breaJang down nnder 
insults and humiliations from his 
purse-proud relatives, the MarviOes, 
makes the staple of the noveL It 
belong to the series Scenes from 
Parisian Life, 

Poquelln, Jean-ah. hero and title 
of a short story by George W. Cable 
in Old Creole Days (1879), a wealthy 
Creole who lives in seclusioQ in an 
old house with but a single attendant, 
a deaf-mute negro. His secretiveness 
excites stispidon, he is mobbed by a 
crowd of idlers and dies of his in Junes. 
As the solitary mourner at his funoal 
there appears Jean's brother, a \epctt 
long supposed dead, but now readjr 
to give himself up to lifelong exik 
in Sie abhorrent Terre aux Lepreux^ 
from which the dead man had ao kog 
shielded him. 

Portory Sir Jotepli, K.C3^ ia 
Gilbert and Sumvan's oomic open, 
H,M.S, Pinafore^ the admiral who 
"stuck dose to his deskand never 
went to sea " and henoe roae to be 
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*• ruler of the Queen's nav^." The 
character is a supposed skit on 
William H. Smith, head of a gigantic 
newspaper combine, who was actually 
First LKmof the Admiralty at the time. 

PorihoSy in Dumas's romance^ The 
Three Guardsmen (Mousquetaires), 
one of the immortal tiio, a good- 
natured giant, vain and stupid as is 
the nature of giants, yet with sense 
enough to place his superabtmdance 
of strength at the command of his 
niore keen witted companions. In 
real life he was Isaac de Portau, from 
Pau, in the Pyrenees, and his birth 
was so humble that the ** de " was of 
no distinction whatever. 

Portia, in Shakespeare's JuUus 
Casar (1607), the wife of Brutus. 
Unwilling to be excluded from her 
husband's counsels she secretly in- 
flicted a severe wound upon herself 
to show that she was worthv .of his 
confidence. Tliis is Plutarch s story. 
In the method of her suicide on hear- 
ing of the death of Brutus, Shake- 
speare follows Valerius Maximus: 

She being determined to kill her- 
self took hot burning coals into her 
mouth, and kept her lips closed till 
ahe was suffocated by the smoke." 

With this ahe fell distract 
And, her attendants absent, swallowed fire. 
Julius C4Bsar, Act iv, Sc. 3. 

Portia, heroine of Shakespeare's 
Merchant of Venice, a rich heiress in 
love with Bassanio, for whose sake 
she undertakes to rescue his friend 
Antonio. Borrowing a lawyer's robe 
she appears in court and unrecognized 
by any one conducts the trial in such 
brilliant fashion that Antonio tri- 
umphs against his Jewish enemy. 
See Shylock. 

Shakespeare's Portia, my ideal of a i>er- 
fect woman,— the wise, witty woman, lovins 
with all her soul and submitting with aU 
her heart to a man whom everybody but 
herself (who was the best judge) would have 
judged her inferior: the laughter-loving, 
light-hearted, true-hearted, deep-hearted 
woman, full of keen perception, of active 
efficiency, of wisdom prompted oy love, of 
tenderest unselfishness, of generous magna- 
nimity; noble, simple, humble, pure, true: 
dutiful, religious and full of fun; delightful 
above all others, the woman of women.— 
FmANas Anmx Ksmblb: An Old Woman's 
Gossip. 



Posa, Marquis of, in Schiller's Don 
Carlos, a Spanish nobleman in whom 
theauthor has embodied hisownideals. 

Schiller wrote for the great ideas of the 
Revolution; he destroyed the intellectual 
Bastiles: he built at the Temple of Liberty, 
and indeed at that great temple whidi 
should enclose all races like a brotherly 
community, for he was cosmopolite. He 
began with that hatred of the past which 
we see in his "Robbers," where he is like a 
little Titan who has played truant from 
school, and drunk schnapps, and smashed 
in Jupiter's windows, and ended with that 
love for the future which we already se6 
blooming in "Don Carlos" like a forest 
of flowers, he himself being the Marquis of 
Posa, who is at once prophet and soldier, and 
who under a Spanish cloak bears the noblest 
heart which ever loved and •nfEorad in all 
Germany. — ^H. Hbimx. 

Posthtsmus, LeonatuSy in Shake- 
speare's Cymbeline, the husband of 
Imogen. 

His jealousy is not heroic like Othello's, 
it shows something of grossness unworthy 
of his truer self, in due time penitential 
sorrow does its work; his nobler nature 
reasserts itself. — Dowdbn. 

Pother, Doctor, in Dibdin's farce» 
The Farmer's Wife (1780), an apothe- 
cary, " city register and walking 
story book/' who furnished George 
Colman, the vounger, with a hint for 
his Doctor OUapod (1802}. 

Potion, Mr., the apothecary in 
Smollett's novel, Roderick Random, 
a oiricature of Mr. John Gordon, an 
eminent surgeon, to whom tiie novel- 
ist was botmd apprentice in the earlier 
years of his life, and to whom he does 
greater justice by the mouth of 
Matthew Bramble in Humphrey 
Clinker, 

Potiphsr, Mr. and Mrs., in George 
William Curtis's satirical sketches of 
New York Society, The PoUphat 
Papers (1853), a parvenu coupl^. 
Ignorant, ill bred and affected, who 
strive to make a great splurge on 
their suddenly acquired wealth. Mr. 
Potiphar's knowledge of art may be 
gathered from the interest he displays 
m " Giddo's Shay Doover." 

Pouiceaognac, M. de, hero and 
title of a comedy (1660), hy Moli^e, 
— a man from ^e provmces who 
comes to Paris to wed a yotmg woman 
and who returns baffled, aft^ having 
been tormented and tuiiied into ridi- 
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cule by valets and other underlings, 
whom a more fortunate rival oas 
oommissioned to persecute him. 

Powellt Maiy, the first wife oi John 
Milton, the poet, is the heroine of a 
novel (1850), by Anne Manning, The 
Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell, Maxy herself is the feigned 
autobiographer. She describes her 
TTK^^'ng with the poet, their court- 
ship and marriage, their London life, 
the estrangement that led to his tract 
on divorce and their eventual recon- 
ciliation. 

Power. Paula^ the heroine of 
Thomas Hardy's novel, A Laodicean, 
or the CasOe of the De Stancys (1881). 
The daughter of a wealthy but 
plebeian railroad builder, she succeeds 
to the possession of Castle Stancy, 
the estate of an old and ruined family, 
^1 is consequentlv distracted be- 
tween her natural bent in lovins a 
person more nearlv of her own class 
and an attempted reconstruction of 
the old family through marriage with 
ooe of its poor and disreputable 
offshoots. 

Povaer. Mrs., in George Eliot's 
novel Aaam Bede, a farmer's wife, 
shrewd, sharp, epigrammatic, whose 
rustic wit and wis(£»n form a sort of 
chorus to the story. The character 
is said to have beoi inspired by the 
author's mother. 

Adam B^de tot mott of m meani pre- 
emlaoatly Mrs. PoyMr. Her dairy ii r^ly 
the centre of the whole microcoem. She 
repreeeatt the very spirit of the place; sad 
her influence is the secret of the harmony 
of the little world of tatiire and parson and 
parish clerk and schoolmaster and black- 
smith and carpenter and shepherd and car- 
ter. Bach of these typei is admirably 
sketched in torn, but the piyot of the 
wbc^e is the farm in which Mrs. Poyser 
di^lays her oonvenational powers . . . 
It is. indeed, needlen to Insist upon 
her eatciMsnce; for Mrs. Poyser became 
at once one of the immortals. She was 
quoted by Charles Bujrton — as George 
Bliot was pleased to hear— in the House of 
Commons befwe she had been for three 
months befoce the public: '* It wants to be 
hatched orer aoain, and hatched different." 
One is glad to know that Mrs. Poyser's wit 
was qvute original. "I hare no itock of 
proverbs in my memory," aaid George Bliot; 

and there is not one thing put Into Mrs. 
Poyser's mouth that it not fresh from my 
own mint."--43n Lisus SnnnM: CsBrft 
SUai, 



Prsiildoi in Bojardo's Orlamde 
Innamorato (i49^)» a Babylooidi 
nobleman, who uiUs in love with 
Tisbina, wife of his friend Irolda 
Tisbina piomiaes to return his love 
if he will perform certain feats ^at 
idle deems impossible. He succeed^ 
however, and httsband and wife 
seek to poison themselves to avoid 
the alternative. Prasildo resolves to 
join them, but learns from their 
apothecary that they have swaQowed 
only a harmless drink. Pruildo 
informs his friend, he leaves the 
country and Prasildo marries Tisbina. 
LAter FrasQdo hears that his friend's 
Life is in danger, wheieimoa he starts 
out to rescue him at the hazard ef 
his own. 

Pratt, Min, in Susan Fenier^ 
novel, The Inheritance^ an old maid of 
irrepxessible and buovant inquiaitive- 
ness, a feminine Patd Fty, wbo 
appears and reappears wherever she 
is least expected and least wanted. 

Mies Pratt h«miiliates the proad and 
otttrases the disaified. She interrapo 
loverr confidences, and listens to politMsl 
news not meant for her and finally jMecipi- 
Utes the end of Lord Roesrille by aHgtiting 
at his door from a hea rs e t he oauriDos 01 
death being the only Tehide ehe oooM 
to speed her on the way throng n ' 
snow-storm. MIm Pratt is never in 
form than when she talks about her i 
nephew, Anthony Whyte, — a stroke 
genius, and the anticipation of a strok 
genius In an author with iHkmb Miss 
ner has much in common. — C. T. Cov» 
lamp: June, i893> AliamHc MoaUdy. 

Thereference,ofoourse,istoCliarles 
Dickens and his Mrs. Harris ^.v.) in 
Martin ChualewiL 

Precleuz (f em J^teieuset), a French 
term given to belated successors of 
the English Buphuists, who originated 
towards the end of the rei«i oI Louis 
XIII in a praiseworthy dsort made 
by leaders of society to correct the 

Sievalent coarseness in speedi and 
terature, but had degenerated under 
Louis XIV into absurdity and affec- 
tation. Like the Euphuists, the 
Precieuz ctdtivated a taste for rare 
and obsolete words, for verbal con- 
ceits, for delicate sentiments, for 
mmanoe, for ultra refinement in 
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manners and speech. Moli^re came 
back to Paris at a time when the fad 
was at its height; and gave it a death- 
blow in his comedy Les PrScieuses 
Ridicules (1659). Madelon, the 
daughter, and Cathos, the niece of 
Gorgibus, the two PrScieuses of the 
comedy, decline with rudeness the 
suitors whom Gor^ibus has chosen 
for them, because Siey are not ideal 
Precieux, The rejected ones in 
ferocious revenge send their respect- 
ive valets, Mascarille and Jodelet, 
disguised the one as a marquis, the 
other as a viscount — ^to visit the 
ladies. The shams are received with 
open arms and a ridiculous interview 
follows which is ended by the appear- 
ance of the two masters and the ex- 
posure of the plot. 

Preales, Marquis Gaston de, in 
The Son-ifi' Law of M, Pairier^ comedy 
by Eugene Augier and Jules Sandeau, 
a ruined and profligate nobleman, 
whom Poirier (q.v,) has ptirchased 
for his daughter Antoinette. To 
Gaston's own astonishment her no- 
bility of character effects his reforma- 
tion and makes him fall in love with 
his plebeian wife, whom he began by 
slighting and neglecting. 

Prettyman« ranee, in The Re- 
hearsal (167 1 ), a burl^ue by the 
Duke of Buclangham, is alternately 
a prince and a nsherman. He is a 
caricature on the Leonidas of Dry- 
den's Marriage d la Mode. 

Prig, Betgey, in Dickens's Martin 
ChuMuewit, a bosom friend of Mrs. 
Gamp — of the same build, '* but not 
so fat; and her voice was deeper and 
more like a man's. She had also a 
beard. ' ' These two ladies *' often nuss 
t^ether, turn and turn about, one 
off, one on." 

Primrosey Rev. Dr. Charles, the 
titular hero of The Vicar of Wake- 
field (1766), a novel by Oliver Gold- 
smith. Devout, charitable, unworldly, 
he tmconsciotusly reveals his own 
character in his feigned autobiog- 
raphy and allows us to smile at lus 
amiable weaknesses. , 

Dr. Primrose cherished no idea of 
superiority over his neighbors and 
parishioners. His relations with 
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them were of the friendliest and won 
him their heartiest love. He went 
to the fair to sell his own colt and 
thought nothing of having a friendly 
^ass over the transaction at the inn. 
When troubles came and the poor 
vicar was taken to a debtor's prison, 
his flock came gallantly to the rescue 
and would have beaten the sheriff's 
officers if the vicar had not prevented 
them. 

In Lnptoo's WakeJUld Worthies, p. zSa, 
it \M pointed out that the character of Dr. 
Primrose may have been drawn from the 
Rev. Benjamin Wilson. Vicar of Wakefield 
from 1750 to 1764 and that Goldsmith prob- 
ably had paid a visit to Wakefield before 
writing his novel. There is a "ThomhUl" 
near Wakefield and a " Primrose Hill " In the 
city. — NoUs and Queries, 11, iv, az6. 

Primfose, George, elder son of the 
Vicar, who goes to Amsterdam to 
teach th^ Dutchmen English, but 
quite fo]::gets that an antecedent 
knowledge of Dutch would be requi- 
site. He eventually joins the army, 
becomes Captain ramrose and mar- 
ries Miss Wilmot, an heiress. Moses, 
the yotmger son, achieves a blunder 
equally famous at a fair where he is 
induced to trade a good horse for a 
gross of green spectacles rimmed with 
copper. 

Primrose, Olivia, elder daughter of 
the Vicar of Wakefield; enthusiastic, 
imaginative and easily duped, ^e 
falls an apparent victim to the wiles 
of the libertine Squire ThomhiU, but 
the marriage he had imagined to 
be a mock marriage turns out to be 
leg£d. 

Sophia, the younger sister, is 
sought and secured in honorable mar- 
riage by the profligate's respectable 
unde. Sir William Thomhill, who 
masquerades as Mr. Burchell until 
the psychological moment has arrived. 

Princes in the Tower, the name 
popularly given to the two young 
sons of Eoward IV, — Edward (who 
for a short period bore the title of 
Edward V) and Richard, Duke of 
York. Imprisoned by their unde, 
who usurped the title of Richard III, 
they were put to death in ihe Tower 
by hired assassins. Their fate forms 
a pitiful episode in ShakeQ)eare'8 
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historical piayRickard ///,iii and iv, 
a, 3. Their ghosts appear to Richard 
inv,3. 

PxiscOlAt in Hawthorne's BlUhedale 
Romance (1852}, a fragile, pretty, 
simple girl, a sempstress, whose very 
helplessness appeals to John HoUings- 
worth and Miles Coverdale, as die 
more splendid and full-bodied charms 
of Zenobia fail to do. Both are in 
love with her, but she is absolutely 
dominated by Hollingsworth. 

Pro^ero, in Shakespeare's comedy 
TTie Tempesit the banished Duke of 
Milan, father of Miranda. His 
absorption in the pursuit of magic had 
cost him his throne; for his wicked 
brother Antonio had eaisily usurped 
it and then sent him and his little 
daughter to perish at sea. But " the 
rotten carcass of a boat " survived 
and landed the pair upon an island 
wLldemess, inhabited only by monsters 
and sprites whom he readily mastered. 
(See Ariel, Caliban, Sycorax.) 
After fourteen years spent in this 
comparative solitude Prospero raises 
a tempest by magic arts which casts 
upon the shores of his island all the 
occupants of a shipwrecked vessel, 
among them his nephew, Ferdinand, 
son of the usurping duke. 

Proflpero, ' the great enchanter, ii alto- 
gether the opposite of the vulgar magician. 
With command over the elemental powers, 
which study has brought to him, he rniiwsts 
moral grandeur, and a command over him- 
self; in spite of occasional fits of involuntary 
abstraction and of inteUectual impatience 
he looks down on life and sees throu^ it, 
yet will not refuse to take his part in it 
. . . It has been suggested that Prospero 
is Shakespeare himself and that when he 
breaks his s^ff , drowns his book and dis- 
misses his airy spirits, going back to the 
duties of his dukedom, Shakespeare was 
thinking of his own resigning of his powers 
of imaginative enchantment. 

I should describe Prospero as the man 
of genius, the ffreat artist, lacking at first 
in practical gifts which lead to material 
success, and set adrift on the perilous 
sea of life, in which he finds his en- 
chanted island, where he may achieve 
his works of wonder. He bears with 
him hxt in its infancy — the marveUous 
child, Miranda. The grosser passions and 
appetites — Caliban — ^he subdues. Prospero's 
departure from the island is the aban- 
doning by Shakespeare of the theatre, 
the scene of his manreUous works.— 

BDWAXO DOWDSlf. 



Ptotocolv Peter, in Scott's Guy 
Mannerini, an Edinburgh attorney 
employed by Mrs. Margaret fiertram, 
of Singleside. 

Ptoudie, Dr., in Anthony Ttcl' 
lope's PramUy Parsonage, Barckester 
Towers and other novds, a devoted 
and zealous clergyman, a martinet in 
his official capacity, but a serf in his 
home, who rises to be Bishop of Bar- 
chester. He is henpecked by his wife* 
a strong-willed, strong-voiced lady, 
voluble of advice that is meant for 
and meekly accepted as command. 
She has positive opinions on every 
I>hase of social, moral, and ecclesias- 
tical law and has no hesitation in 
expressing them. Trollope carried 
her triumphantly from novd to 
novel and finally killed her off on 
overhearing a conversation between 
two clerg^en at the Athenaeum 
Qub. Discussing Trollope's novels 
and especially this character, they 
agreed that they would not write 
novels at all unless they could invent 
new figures. TroUope went home and 
straightway killed the bishop's wife, 
but regretted her to the exul of his 
days. 

Mrs. Proudie is not merely a shrew and a 
scold, though she is a shrew and does aoold 
the bishop dreadfully, and jnit him to shame 
before those who should bdieve him master 
in his house and office. It is less her am- 
bition than her nature to govern, and she 
cannot help extending her domain from the 
bishop to the diocese and meddling in 
things which it is mischievous as wcfi aa 
indecorous for her to concern herself with. 
But in all this she is mainly of a conscien- 
tious seal; she has done so much to forward 
the fortunes of her husband and to jvomote 
his rise from among the inferior clergy to « 
spiritual lordship that she cannot help arro- 
gating power and attributing merit to her- 
self in the management of ms affairs. — W. 
D. HowBLLs: Htroinu qf PictioH, vol. ii, 
p. 124. 

Pry, Paul, in Poole's comedy of that 
name (1825), a bxistling, iaquisitive 
but amiable busybody who inakes it 
his daily task to inquire into every- 
body's affairs except his own and 
ke^ au fait with the latest »^"^ii1 
and the last bit of gossip in London 
town. With smiling face and concili- 
ating air he breaks into the most 
private Ute-d'tiU and disturbs the 
most intimate domestic scene— «1- 
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rays deprecating his intrusion by a 
ivorite phrase— "I hope I don't 
itrude." Poole is said to have drawn 
le character from Thomas Hill who 
BS also the original of Thackeray's 
rcher in Pendennis and is remem- 
nd as a friend of Lamb and Hazlitt. 
) one knew the date or place of his 
th. Lamb dedared that the record 
i perished in the Great Fire in 
idon. 

L writer in T, P.'s Weekly, March 
igio, who knew Hill well, thus 
nbeshim: 

never knew anyone who managed to 
I "eieven bucknun men oat of two." 
:h an inaidioiu mode. He could swell 
ring to a whaie and pnt a Jonaa within 
fore anyone waa aware wbat he waa 
, It waa a apedes of monomania with 
> aigue iiixnaelf into a belief that the 
idea thing with which he began ahould 
late in a loleffln averment of ita 
; in other wwda, to metamorphose 
re &cti<m with which he commenced 
I honest fact in winding up. Never 
ere such a busybody. He had the 
uoidst all of being a harmless, unde- 
man against his neighbour. No one 
ird of ms doing another an Injury. 

me, Hester, heroine of Haw- 
8 romance The ScarUt Letter, 
5 of Master Prynne, an English 
in Uvixig in Amsterdam. The 
leform^ in body and over- 
s in mind, has never succeeded 
ring her love. She is shipped 
3n to await his coming and 
^o years later, he arrives 
ze mst sight that meets his 
s wife standing in the public 
atii a babe in her arms and 
T A, a, badge of shame, em- 
[ in scarlet on her breast, 
earnest appeals from Rev. 
tmmesdale, a yotmg clergy- 
refuses to divulge the name 
uoer. Prsmne now assumes 
3/ JRoger Chillingworth and 
imself to the Rev. Arthur. 
ons are confirmed. Arthur 
Ht, and in token thereof (it 

a cancerous growth has 
ipon his flesh the scarlet 
tester must flatmt before 

She pities his sufferings, 
Iter up his failing spirits, 

the melancholy that is 
. and finally takes her 



glace beside him in the pillory where 
e has climbed to make public con- 
fession of his guilt. 

Pocky in Shakespeare's A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, court jester 
to Oberon, King of the Fairies, ever 
read^ to play a prank or perform a 
service. 

Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, is the 
leader of the fairy band. He is the Ariel 
of the Midsummtr Night's Dream; and yet 
as unlike as can be to the Ariel in Tht 
Temptst. No other poet could have 
made two such different characters out of 
the same fanciful materials and situations. 
Ha2Litt: Characters of Shakespears's Plays. 

Puck, in Rudyard Kipling's Puck 
of Pook's HiU (iQo6), self-described 
as " the Oldest. Old Thing in Eng- 
land," who introduces to the children, 
Dan and Una, a procession of men 
who have lived or thriven on a spring 
from the soil of Old England, lie is 
variously spoken of as the Faun, 
Robin Gooofellow, Lob-lie-by-the-fire 
and Nick o' Lincoln. He occurs in all 
the stories of Puck of Pook's HiU and 
in most of the second series, entitied 
Rewards and Fairies, 1910. 

Puff, Mr.y in Sherid^'s burlesque, 
Tke Critic (1779), a Grubstreet hack, 
who having failed in every other 
attempt at earning a living takes to 
criticism as a last resort. "I am a 

gractitioner in panegyric," he says of 
imself, " or to speak more plainly, a 
grofessor of the art of puffing." Foote 
ad already used the name for a pub- 
lisher in his farce, The Patron (176^). 
This Mr. Puff has no belief in tne 
saleable qualities of "panegyric and 
praise." Nobody he thinks will give 
money to be told that Mr. Such-a-one 
is a wiser and better man than him- 
self. " No, no ; 'tis quite and clean out 
of nature. A gocxl sousing satire, 
now, well powdered with personal 
pepper, and seasoned with the spirit 
of party, that demolishes a conspicu- 
ous character and sinks him below 
our own level — there, there we are 
pleased; there we chuckle and grin, 
and toss the half-crowns on l^e 
coxmter." 

Pnff I Ontofi in the poem of that 
name by Thomas Moore, in M, P. or 
the Blue-Stocking, an operetta (18x1), 
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a public speaker who cultivates two 
voices for use in his orations. Palline 
down a coalhole one night a disgusted 
would-be rescuer leaves him to his 
fate. As there are two of you, he says, 
you can help each other out. The 
moral is conveyed in the final lines of 
each stanza: 

Oh hoi Ontor Pnff, 

One voice for an ontor't mmlF oioaghl 

Pumblechooky in Dickens's Great 
Expectations^ a well-to-do com-chand- 
ler» undo to Toe Gaigery, who makes 
himself peculiarly offensive to Pip by 
his pompous patronage and his habit 
of s^ringin^ mathematical problems 
on h<Tn for mstant solutions. When 
Pip realizes his expectations Unde 
Piunblechook abases himself but he 
recovers his self-poise when Pip is 
once more in reduced circumstances, 
piously explaining the lad's reverses 
as the vengeance of Providence on his 
ingratitude to Pumblechook. 
^Punchy nickname of the boy hero 
of Baa Baa Black Sheep, in Rudyard 
Kipling's volume of short stories, Wee 
WiUieWinkie. The chUd of Anglo- 
Indian parents, Punch with his sister 
is committed to the care of an aunt 
in Bngluid and undergoes a series of 
petty torments, profe^edl^ designed 
tor the good of his soul, wmch reduce 
him to a condition of sullen suspidon 
and stubbornness that is only lifted bv 
the arrival of his mother. " Punch 
lives with an intense vitality," says 
Edmund Gosse, '' and here without 
any indiscretion we may be sure that 
Mr. Kipling has looked inside his 
own hea^ and drawn from life." 

Pure, Simon, in Mrs. Centlivre's 
comedy, A BM Stroke for a Wife 
(i7i8), a young Quaker from Penn- 
sylvania who comes to London to 
attend the quarterly meeting of his 
sect. He is armed with a letter of 
introduction from Aminadab Hold- 
fast to Obadiah Prim, a strict and 
rigid Quaker, who is one of the four 
guardians of an heiress, Anne Lovely. 
Colonel Feignwell, a suitor for Anne's 
hand, gets possession of this letter by 
strategy, passes himself off as Simon 
Pure and ingratiates himself not only 



with Friend Prim, but with the three 
other guardians. When the real 
Simon Pure turns up he is treated as 
an impostor and it is not until Feign- 
well has won the heiress that he sao- 
ceeds in obtaining credentials and 
witnesses to his idoitity* 

Purple Island, the name wbicfa 
Phineas Fletcher ajmlies to the htunan 
frame in his poem, Tke Purple Island 
or the Isle of Man (1633). It is 
divided into 12 cantos eadi of which 
is sung bv a shepherd to his compan- 
ions. The first five deal with the 
body, whose musdes, bones, arteries 
and veins are minutely pictured as 
hills, dales, streams and nvers. The 
remaining cantos deal with the mind. 
The King of the Isle of Man is 
Intellect, whose eight counsellors are 
Common Sense, Fancy, Memory and 
the Five Senses. The Vices attack 
the human fortress, and a fierce con- 
test is waged for the possession of the 
human souL Finally an angel (Kinf 
James I) appears on the scene and 
momises victory to the Virtues. 
Fletcher may have profited by a hint 
from Spenser's Body Castle; he may 
have suggested one forPoe's Haunted 
Palace. 

Ppcheon, Hepdbah, sister to 
Clifford and to the Judge (see bdow), 
in Tke House of the Seven Gables, 

Hepsibah Pjmcheon, vtmge^ing in an 
agony of shame and impotence to submit 
to the rude contact of the world, is the true 
parent of all those stiffened lonely womea 
that hatint the scenes of Mrs. (Maiy B. 
Wilklnsl Freeman's little stage. Only there 
is this signal difference: poor blighted Hep- 
sibah is part of a peat drama of the oon- 
science wnich in its brooding over the corse 
of ancestral sin can only be compared with 
the Ata of the ^schylean theatre. — Paul 
MoRK, Skdbunu Btsays, Stcond 5crMs» 
Hawthonu. 

Pyncheon, Judge, in Hawthorne's 
novel of New England life, lite House 
of the Seven Gables, a hypocrite and a 
Pharisee, who masks under a suave 
and spedous exterior a {[rasping, 
greedy and relentless spint. The 
chapter in which stricken suddenly bjr 
heart dis^ise he sits dead in his chair 
all night while the author moralises 
overhim is a terrible and searching 
bit of analysis. Hawthorne was half 
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annoyed and half amused by an 
indignant protest from the descend- 
ant of a real Judsfe P^rncheon, a Tory 
and refugee resident in Salem at the 
time of me Revolution, and ** a most 
ezemplaiy old gentleman/' who 
thought it monstrous that the vir- 
tuous dead could not be soffered to 
rest peacefully in their graves. 

"The Joke of the matter la." njre Haw* 
thome in a letter to his publisher (Pixu>! 
YtsUrdayswith Authors), thtit Inever heard 
of hia grandfather, nor knew that any 
Pyncheona had ever lived in 8alem» but 
took the name because it suited the tone 
of mv book and was as much my nroperty 
for fictitious Durposes as that of Smith. 
I have padfied him bv a very polite and 
gentlemanly letter, and if you ever publish 
any more of the Seven CahUs I should like 
to write a brief preface expressive of my 
anguish for this unintentional wrong and 
malring the best reparation possible, else 
these wretdied old Irncheons will have no 
peace In the other word nor In this/' 

Pyrodes and Musidorus, in Sir 
Philip Sidney's Arcadia (1590), two 



princes who are shipwrecked in that 
land of fable and make love to King 
Basilius's daughters, Philodea and 
Pamela. Pyrodes dons Amazon's 
attire and under the name of Zelmane 
is admitted to the King's lodge. He 
inspires love in both Basilius and his 
Queen, the one deeming him a woman, 
uie other detecting a man under his 
disguise. He appoints a meeting 
wiui each in a certain cave at mif 
night trusting that they will not 
recognize each other in the darkness. 
Thus he unwittingly fulfils a mysteri- 
ous oracle delivered to Basilius: 

Thou with thy wife adultery shalt commit. 

The situation of Pynxto in female 
attire antidpates many Elizabethan 
dramas that turn upon confusion of 
sex; the innocent adultery may also 
have given a hint to Shakespeare in 
the case of Bertram and Hdena. 



Quaril, Fliilipy hero of an anony- 
mous romance, The Hertnil (1727}, 
which was one of the numerous imita- 
tions following in the wake of Robin^ 
son Crusoe. Like Robinson, Philip is 
wrecked upon a desert i^and. A 
rather startling innovation is that of 
making an ape, instead of another 
Man Friday, nis sole companion and 
sharer of his home. 

QuaiimodOy in Victor's romance, 
Notre Dame de Paris (1831), the 
hunchback bell ringer, bow-legged, 
deaf and one-eyed who lives sequest- 
ered in the furthest recesses of the 
Cathedral and has grown to manhood 
almost unvisited by the light of day. 
He loves Esmeralda the gypsy girl. 
She has onlv a shuddering pity for 
him, but seeks his aid when the mob 
prodaims her a witch. He hides her 
till she is enticed away by the arch- 
deacon, Claude Frollo, who cherishes 
a base passion for her that she does 
not return. Enraged, Prollo surren- 
dered her to the mob and she was 
hanged. Quasimodo throws Prollo 
over the battlements of Notre Dame 



and disappears. Two yean later 
his skdeton was found in the cave of 
Montfaucon dasping that of Esmer- 
alda. He had crept into the cave 
where her body had been cast and 
died by her side. 

Qnayle, (Hofy, heroine of Hall 
Caine's novd. The CkrisUan (1897). 
The beautiful granddaughter of a 
parson in the lue of Man, ^e is be- 
loved by John Storm, son of the local 
magnate Lord Storm. But she will 
not marry him. Both find their way 
to London. Storm, who has taken 
orders, devotes his life to work among 
the poor in the slums, while she be- 
comes first a hospital nurse and later 
a musical artist. Storm's eam^ 
but unpractical attempts at sodal 
reform antagonize not only his eccle- 
siastical superiors but the adversaries 
of the churoh, and he dies of wounds 
received in a street brawl. Glory 
marries him on his death bed. 

Quickly, Mistress, in Shakespeare's 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (1601), a 
servant of all work for Dr. Caius, the 
Piench physician, cheerfully acting 
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as the go-between for three suitors 
of Anne Pajge, distributing among 
them her diaintereBted wishes for the 
sucoess of each. 

Quickly, Mistress Nell, in both 
parts of Henry IV and in Henry V, 
hostess of a tavern in Bastcheap 
frequented b^ Prince Hal and his 
boon oompamons, Palstaff, Poins and 
their friends. In // Henry IV, Mis- 
tress Quickly arrests Palstaff for debt, 
but dismisses the bailiffs on hearing 
of his commission as captain and 
expresses increased and indeed un- 
limited affection for and trust in 
** the honey sweet " old knight. Her 
description of Falstaff's death occurs 
in Henry F, Act ii, Sc. 3. She herself 
dies before the end of this play, after 
marrying Pistol, " the lieutenant of 
Captain Sir John's annv." 

Oui^, Daniel, in Dickens's Old 
Curiostiy Shop (18^0), a dwarf 
hunchback, hideous alike in mind and 
body^, cunning, malicious, malignant, 
rejoicing in cruelty for its own sake, 
and especially delighting to torture his 
meek little wife Betsey. He makes a 
living in devious ways and is drowned 
in attempting to escape from arrest. 

Qi^ce, Peter, in Shakespeare's 
Midsummer Niiki*s Dreamt s carpen- 
ter who takes the part of stage- 
manfi^ger in the interlude of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. 

Quirk, Thady, the supposed narra- 
tor of the memoirs of the Rackrent 
family of Ireland as they appear in 
the pages of Maria Edgeworth s novel 
Castle Rackrent (1782). 

Qoizote, Don (m England usually 
pronounced as it is spelled; in the 
u nited States, conforming to Spanish 
usage, as E[e-ho-tay), hero of one of 
the most famous mock-heroic ro- 



mances in all literature, Cervantes' 
History of Ihe Renowned Don Qmxote 
de la Mancha (1605- 1615). He is rep- 
resented as a gentle and generous 
enthusiast, who has brooded over the 
romances of chivalry until they have 
disordered his brain, so that he imag- 
ines they are true, and himsHf a 
knight-errant predestined to sally 
out into the world, rescue damsels in 
distress, slay dragons and giants and 
generally to right wrongs, defend the 
oppressed, and avenge the injured. 
Aooordingl]^ he makes for himself an 
amateur suit of armor, mounts a bat- 
tered steed whom he calls Rosinante, 
selects a peasant girl (see Dulcinba 
DEL ToBASO) for his lady love, and 
chooses for his squire a middle-aged 
down (see Sancho PANZii) ^o is as 
poasly materialist as he himself a 
idealist. 

TheM two nUy forth from their nativ* 
vQlace in search of adveatttres, of which 
the excited imagination of the knight, tiam. 
ing windmills into giants, solitary ions into 
castles, and galley-alaves into oppressed 
gentlemen, finds abundance wherever he 
goes; while the esquire translate them all 
into the plain prose of truth with an admir- 
aUe simplicity, quite nnoonscious of its own 
humor, and rendered the more strildng by 
its contrast with the lofty and oourteoua 
dignity and magnificent illusions of the supe- 
rior personage. There could, of course, do 
but one cons i stent termination of adven- 
tures like these. The knight and his esquire 
suffer a series of ridiculous disoomfitures, and 
are at last brought home, like madmen, to 
their native village, where Cervantes leaves 
them, with an intimation that the story of 
their adventures is by no means ended. la 
a continuation, or Second Part, published In 
i6iSj the Don is exhibited in another aeriee 
of adventures, equally amnsing with thoea 
in the First Part, and is finafiy restored, 
"through a severe illness, to his right mind. 
made to renounce all the follies of knight- 
errantry, and die, like a peaceful Christtan, 
in his own bed.*'— Gbokob Txaoioa: His» 
lory of Spanish UUraitir4, 



Rab, the doe hero of Dr. John 
Brown's tale, Rab and his Pnends 
(1858), a mastiff belonging to a poor 
Scotch carrier. The carrier's wife, 
Ailie, dies after an operation in the 
Bdinbui^h Hospital, and her husband 
soon follows her to the grave. Rab 
was present at both burials, and after 



the second slinks home to the stable. 
He could not be driven from this and 
ultimatelv had to be lolled* The 
story embodies a reminiaoence of the 
author's student days. 

RabagaSy hero of a satirical comedy 
of that name (1873), by Victorien 
Sardott. He is a compound of Gam- 
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noyed and half amtised by an 
iignant protest from tbd descend- 
t of a real JndM Ppcheon, a Tory 
I rdasee resident in Salem at the 
16 of tie Revolution, and '' a most 
mplaiy old gentleman/' who 
ight it fflonstroos that the vir- 
iB dead ooiild not be suffered to 
peacefully in their graves. 

"he joke d the matter Is/' lays Haw- 
e in a letter to hia pubMer (FncLD; 
daystriih Authors) » that laever heard 
I frandfather, nor knew that any 
eons bad ever lived in Salem, but 
iie name becanae it auited the tone 
book and waa aa much my nroperty 
t/tfooa pnnoaei aa that of Smith. 

padfiea ium bv a very polite and 
lanly letter, ana U joa. enrer pnbliah 
re of the Saen GabUs I should like 
9 a brief preface ezpreaaiveof my 

for tide nnintentionai wrong and 

the beat reparation jKMsible, elae 
litched old PTncheona will have no 

the other word nor in this.*' 

*Je8 and Muaidorus, in Sir 
>idney's Arcadia (1590), two 



princes who are shipwrecked in that 
land of fable and make love to Kinf 
Basilius's daughters, Philodea and 
Pamela. Pyiodes dons Amazon's 
attire and under the name of Zehnane 
is admitted to the King's lodge. He 
inspires love in both Basilius and his 
Queen, the one deeming him a wonuuip 
Uie other detecting a man under his 
diwiise. He appoints a meeting 
wiui each in a certain cave at mid- 
night trtisting that they will not 
zeoognize each other in the darkness. 
Thus he unwittinglv fulfils a mysteri- 
ous oracle deliveied to Basilius: 

Thott with thy wife adultery ahalt oommit. 

The situation of Pyrodes in female 
attire anticipates many Elizabethan 
dramas that ttun upon confusion of 
sex; the innocent adultery may also 
have given a hint to Shakespeare in 
the case of Bertram and Helena. 



, PbfUfpi hero of an anony- 
nanoe, The HermU (1727), 
s one of the numerous imita- 
mma in the wake of Robin" 
e. Like Robinson, Philip is 
apon a desert island. A 
rtling innovation is that of 
1 ape, instead of another 
iy, his sole companion and 
IS home. 

4oy in Victor's romance, 
fe de Paris (1831), the 

bell rineer, bow-legged, 
;e-eyed who lives sequest- 

ftirthest recesses of the 
id has grown to manhood 
sited by the light of day. 
oneralaa the gypsy girl. 
•f a shuddering pity for 
cs his aid ^when the mob 
* a witch. He hides her 
toed away by the arch- 
ie Frollo, "who cherishes 
1 for her that she does 
Enraged. ^ PVollo surren- 
the mob and she was 
simodo throws ProUo 
stnents of Notre Dame 



and disappears. Two years later 
his skeleton was found in the cave of 
Montfaucon clasping that of Esmer- 
alda. He had crept into the cave 
where her body had been cast and 
died by her side. 

QoaylOy 6toy» heroine of Hall 
Caine's novel. The Christian (1897). 
The beautiful granddaughter of a 
parson in the lae of Man, she is be- 
loved by John Storm, son of the local 
magnate Lord Storm. But she will 
not marry him. Both find their way 
to London. Storm, who has taken 
orders, devotes his life to work among 
the poor in the slums, while she be- 
comes first a hospital nurse and later 
a musical artist. Storm's earnest, 
but unpractical attempts at sodal 
reform antagonize not only his eccle- 
siastical superiors but the adversaries 
of the church, and he dies of wounds 
received in a street brawl. Glory 
marries him on his death bed. 

Quickly, Mistress, in Shakespeare's 
TTie Merry Wives of Windsor (1601). a 
servant of all work for Dr. Caius, the 
French physician, cheerfully acting 
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ments at the same time. We used 
to call him Unde Adam, after that 
character in his gifted daughter's 
novel." In the gifted daughter's 
novel we learn that Uncle Adam was 
" cross as two sticks/' but his charac- 
ter as a whole is not unattractive and 
in Intentions is never unamiable. 

Ramsbottomi Mrs. Julia, the 
feigned author of a series of letters, 
beginning in 1820, which ran through 
a London newspaper, John Bull, and 
were collected m oook form in 1829. 
Theodore Hook, the real author, here 
followed the traditions set by Wini- 
fred Jenkins in Smollett's Humphrey 
Clinker, and made bad spelling and 
ludicrous inversions of words and 
sentences do duty for any high form 
of wit or htmior. 

Random, Roderick, hero of Smol- 
lett's novel of that name (1748), in the 
main represents Smollett himself. 
Bom in Scotland and educated in a 
Scotch university. Random is appren- 
ticed to an apothecary; goes to sea 
in a King's ship as a surgeon's mate; 
makes acquaintance with all sorts of 
odd characters; experiences all kinds 
of hardship, and is present at the 
attack on Carthagena. Returning, 
he sees English town life in all its 
varieties and something also of 
English countrv life; forms a passion 
for the belles lettres," and cultivates 
the society of wits and starveling 
poets. Finally, after two volumes of 
accidents and reverses, he is rewarded 
beyond his meagre deserts by the 
possession of Nardssa. Though en- 
dowed with some measure of good 
nature and generosity, Roderidc is 
chiefly distinguished by reckless liber- 
tinism and love of mischief. His 
treatment of his devoted friend and 
slavish adherent, Hugh Strap (q.v,), 
is a characteristic example of heartless 
mgratitude. 

Raphael, hero of Balzac's novel. 
La Fmu de Chagrin, an untranslat- 
able title, because Chagrin involves a 
pun, meaning, as it does, both 
chagreen and sorrow. Hence in Eng- 
lish the book is usually known as Tne 
Wild A ss*s Skin, Raphael comes into 
possession of a bit of pardunent, 



which symbolizes the potential energy 
allotted to every human bdiig. Tem- 
perate use may make it last through 
a long and useful career. Reckless 
egoism may exhaust it in a few years 
of feverish acquisitiveness or prodigal 
self-indulgence. Every expenditure 
of will and desire produces a shrinkage 
in the magic skin, which registers a 
corresponcOng curtailment of the 
owner s life. Raphael, startine with 
the headlong desure to squanc^ his 
manhood in Sardanapalian debauch 
as a defiance to the powers that had 
tortured his youth, no sooner com- 
prehends the relation of his existence 
to the talisman than he courts re- 
trenchment. But it is too late. 

Rappadni, Beatrice, heroine of N. 
Hawthorne's short story, Rappacini^s 
Daughter, in Mosses from an Old 
Manse, has been fed upon poisons by 
her father, a cold-blooded sdentist 
in Padua. She g|iows up, immune 
herself, but infectious to all animal 
life that comes in contact with her. 
Hawthorne's American Notebook^ p. 
209, contains the following quotation 
from Sir Thomas Browne's Vulgar 
Errors, which shows where he got nis 
hint: " A story there passeth of an 
Indian King that sent unto Alexander 
a faire woman fed with aconytes and 
other poisons, with this int^t com- 
plexionally to destroy him." The 
story has been traced back through 
the Gesta Romanorum, tale xi, to 
Aristotle's Secreium Secretorum, diap. 
xxviii, where a queen of India is said to 
have treacheroiisly sent to Alexander, 
amone other costly presents, pre- 
tended testimonies of ner friendJFiip, 
a girl of exquisite beauty, who, having 
b^n fed with serpents from her in- 
fancy, partook of their nature. 

Raranu, heroine of a romantic 
idyl, The Marriage of Loti (1880), by 
L. M. J. Viaud, who subisequently 
took as his pseudonym the name he 
had invented for his hero, — Pierre 
Loti. A French naval officer, he 
marries Rarahu, a South Sea maiden 
of i±, beautiful, imaginative, pro- 
founoly enamoured, and intelligent 
enough to be saddened by the intel- 
lectual gulf between them. He loves 
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ber in his own aelfish way, bat is not 
mUiaf to observe the moral rules he 
ays &mi for her. After his depar- 
me she ceases not indeed to pine for 
im, but to be true to his memory 
ad precepts. ' She dies of ooosump- 
on at eighteen. 

RuBdu, in Samuel Johnson's 
iilosophiad romance, Rassdast 
ince of AhysHnia (1759), has been 
Might up m the Happy Valley of 
ihara. He and a sister Nekajah, 
irying of these monotonous joys, 
ipe from the valley, and under the 
lanoe of the philosopher Imlac 
: for happiness m the great world. 
enchantment meets them every- 
Tfr— in the hollow revelry of 
h; among philosophers, whose 
aces ill accord with their theories; 
g shepherds, whose real lives 
the ideals of poetry; through 
is, whose smihng faces mask 
r hearts; in the cell of the her- 
rbo counts the days when he 
mce more imx with the world, 
inal disenchantment occurs 
keyretam to the Happy Valley 
d that even its happmess was 
ion of youth. 

mdjU, Rudolf, hero of An- 
lope's romance, The Prisoner 
'. (1894), a young Englishman, 
ifits some of the royal blood 
lers of Ruritania, and comes 
elv by a striking resemblance 
ICuaoUf his namesake and 
The kxng^ has been seized 
nators and imprisoned in the 
ZendsL, The Englishman 
o personate him, and rules 
d until the downfall of the 

e, Bughne de, a law 

<uraalist, and man about 
« appears in several of 
*vels. The eldest son of 
!e Rastignac, he was bom 
' in 1819 went to Paris to 
In Ph^e Gariot he is the 
le. de N'ucingen, one of 
^filters; in Cousine Betty 
Lrries Aug^usta de Nudn- 
- of his former mistress, 
left five years previous. 
as raised to the French 



peerage, with an« income of 500,000 
irancs. He is clever and cynical, a 
rake and a dandy. His favorite 
motto, " There is no absolute virtue; 
it is all a matter of circumstances," 
sums up his moral code. 

The man whose career la most distinctly 
traced is perhaps Eus^e de Rastlirnac, 
whose first steps In lite we witness in L§ 
Phre Coriot. The picture is to some extent 
injured by Balaacs incurable fatuity and 
snobbishness, but the situation of the young 
man, well bom, cleyer, and proud, who 
comes up to Paris, equipx>ed by his family's 
sayings, to seek his fortune and find it at 
any cost, and who moves from the edge of 
one social abyss to the edge of another mnd- 
Ing abysses m every shaded place he looks 
into), until at last ms nerves are steeled, his 
head steadied, his conscience cased in cyni- 
cism, and his pockets filled — all this bears 
a deep' imaginative stamp. — AUcntie 
Monthly. 

Ratdiffe, Senator (from Peoria, 
Illinois), the principal character in an 
anonymous novel. Democracy (1880), 
now attributed to Henry Adams. He 
combines the least admirable traits 
of several well-known public men of 
the day (noticeably James G. Blaine), 
all easily recognizable. 

No amount of devemess In making such 
a character, consistent in itself and with its 
surrotmdings, can make it a truthful type 
of the strong party man of AmericanpoUtics. 
Ratcliffe confesses to ballot-box stuffing and 
to having been bribed, and glories therein, 
because his action was for tne good of the 
party. No one needs to be tola that, how- 
ever great the shamelessness of some of our 
pubUc men, to represent such a man as the 
probable Republican candidate for prerident 
IS a perversion which must detract from the 
force of any picture of American politics. — 
N. Y, Nation, April aa. 1880. 

In the succeeding Jtdy, Blaine was 
nominated for the presidency on the 
Republican ticket. 

RatfUn, Jack, in Smollett's Roderick 
Random^ a typical British tar, as Tom 
Bowling in the same novel is a typical 
naval officer. Rattlin the Reefer, 
hero of a novel of that name by 
Edward Howard, has often been at- 
tributed wron^y to Captain Marryat. 

Rat-wife, The, in Ibsen's Little 
Eyolff a weird, witch-like h^, lures 
the child-hero to his death. William 
Archer sees in her a symbol of death. 
G. B. Shaw recognizes her as "the 
divine messenger, who carries retri- 
bution into the household. 
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There cannot be the least doubt, I think, 
that in the poet's mind the Rat-wife is the 
symbol of death, the still, soft darkneis that 
is at once so fearful and so fascinating to 
humanity. — ^Wiluam Arcbbk. Preface to 
BngUsh translation of UUU Byoif. 

Bnter then our old friend. Ibsen's divine 
messenger. The Rat-wife, alias the Strange 
Passenger, alias the Button Moulder, alias 
Ulrik Brendel, comes in to ask whether 
there are any little gnawing things there of 
which she can rid the house. They do not 
understand — the divine messenger in Hmcu 
never is understood, especially by the critics. 
So the little gnawingthin^ inthe house — the 
child— follows the Kat-wif e and is drowned, 
leaving the pair awakened by the blow to a 
frightful consciousness of themselves. — 
G. B. Shaw: VUws and Opinions* 

RATenshoe, Charles, hero of Henry 
Kingsley'« novel, Ravenshoe, a gener- 
ous, high-spirited youth who comes 
into his own after many vidssitades. 

Rayenswood, Edgar, Master of, 
hero of Scott's novel. The Bride of 
Lammennoor, a melancholy youth, 
to whom his father, Allan, had be- 
queathed a legacy of vengeance 
against the Ashton family. His love 
for Lucy Ashton and ner father's 
plausible pretences calm his hatred, 
which bursts out again with redoubled 
fury when his engagement to her is 
broken by Lu^'s parents. Unable to 
realize the difficulties of her position 
during his absence, he himself dealt 
the k^t blow to her tottering reason 
and she dies in convulsions. On his 
wav to a duel with Colonel Sholto 
Ashton, her brother, he is swallowed 
up by the quicksands of Kelpies Plow. 

ReadjT-Money Jack, in Washing- 
ton Irving's Bracebridge Hall, the 
nickname of Jack Tibbetts, a sturdy 
British 3reoman. " He saw to every- 
thing himself ; put his own hand to the 
plow; worked hard; ate heartily; slept 
soundly; paid for everything m cash 
down; and never danced except he 
could do it to the music of his own 
money in both pockets. He has never 
been without a hundred or two 
pounds in gold about him, and never 
allows a d&t to stand unpaid. This 
has gained him his current name." 

Ready Mon^ Mortibpy, in the 
novel of that name (1873), by Walter 
Besant and James Rice, the nickname 
given to the chief character,— a skin- 



flint country banker, heir to a race of 
misers, witn all the stock attributes 
of the miser. His prodigal son, known 
locally as Roaring Dick, whom he had 
discarded years ago, comes back, ap- 
parently prosperous, but really with 
a determmation to rob his father by 
inducing him to invest in a oon-eztant 
Mexican mine. One night the old 
man awakes, to find his son rifling his 
hoard. He is stricken by a paralytic 
stroke, from whidi he neyer recovers. 
Dick ref orms» casts away his accom* 
plioe La Fleur, becomesa model of all 
the virtues, domestic and dvic, and 
is eventually shot by his old-time 
partner. 

There has recently died, at Northan^ton. 
Mr. Charles Cedl Becke, the borou^ coro- 
ner. In the obitttuy notice in Tk€ North- 
ampton Mtrcnry, it is stated that his mother 
"was a sister of the late Mr. Henry Billinc- 
worth Whitworth, who amassed a larse for- 
tune, and figures in Besant and Rice's 
famous novel.— 4ie was the original of Ready 
Money Mortiboy." It will be recalled that 
Mr. James Rice was a Northampton man.— > 
NoUs and Qntries, II S.. iv. 90S. 

Rebecca, in Scott's romance Jvoii- 
hoet the daughter oi the Jew, Isaac of 
York. She is as generous and self- 
sacrifldng as her father is avaricious 
and self-seeking. She loves Ivanhoet 
but knows her love is hopeless. 
Knowing also that Rowena is her 
successful rival, she 3ret offers Bois- 
Guilbert any sum he may demand for 
effecting the release of the Saxon 
maiden from imprisonment among 
her enemies. A famous scene is that 
in which she defies the passion- 
inflamed Templar and threatens to 
throw herself from the turret of the 
Tower of Torguilstone into the court- 
yard. Bois-Guilbert carries her to 
the preoeptorv of Templestone, where 
as a Jewess skilled in medicine she is 
convicted of sorcery and condemned 
to the stake. Allowed a trial by com- 
bat she chooses Ivanhoe for her 
champion. See Bois-Guilbbrt. 

Rebecca was suggested in part 
by a Philadelphia Jewess, Rebecca 
Gratz, whose character was described 
to Scott by Washington Irving. 
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(rieads, Irriag, habitually reticent as he 
wu about the great grief of his life, pres- 
nUy told Scott of hia srouthful love for 
tfathilda Hoffman. She died at x8. but he 
tever ceued to mourn her, and she never 
3ttnd even a temporary successor in his 
eart Misa Hoffman's moat devoted friend 
as RebeccA Grata, of Philadelphia (x7Sx- 
i69). She tended Irving's betrothed 
rough her last lllnew. and Irving naturally 
sntioned her to Scott and tola her own 
try. fi&tfioved a Christian, bat would not 
<xry him oat of loyalty to the ancient faith, 
1 for the rest ctf her life devoted her 
<Jth and all her powers to philanthropy. 
en Scott Sttisbed Ivankot, two years 
ST Irvine's visit, he wrote: * How do you 
your Rebeoca? Does the Rebecca I 
e nfctnred compare well with the pattern 
a?"— See Ctntwy, September, x88a. 

edcliif e. Heir of, hero and title 

novd by CliarJotte Yonge, which 

had an itrnnftnaft vogue, espe- 

r among young ladies in their 

rhero, a young b«roiiet ti andent 
and isunenae estate, waa in wAnX of 
ter such as no sroung man, whet ner gen- 
dmple, ever has been or will be. But 
an undeniably pretty and oathetic 
md suxmsed feminine sensibility to 
thest degree. "Lor, ma'aml" an 

waa reported to have said when 
ig her lady's "things" in the morn- 
ttitever huve you been a-doing of to 
inoes?" (thoee were flounce days). 
9 wringixig wet." She had simply 
y iSnisfi The Heir of Reddifft, and 

her dresa with her tears at his 
^AppincoU's MagaUne, 

roBB Knight, hero of the first 
\ Spenser's Foirie Queene 
is meant for St. George, 
f Bnglaxid» His adventures 
le tritunpli of holiness over 
i.th over error, of Protestant- 
" JPapexy* " With Una, who 
\ Svang^elical purity or unity 
he starts out to slay the 
ixt is tnislefd by Duessa, a 
©d xninx, who passes her- 
^dessa, or True Faith, and 
to tlie palace of Lucifera. 
.Joed axiil cast into a dun- 
j^i^c^lio, but Una sends 
Q^lajnd^ to his rescue. 
3 OrglosfM and liberates 
5jy TTnip ^xt, who now re- 
If l>y sla.3ring the dragon, 
^ !•■<*> wsLy to Una whom 
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Bdward Hugh, 
RedgawSlet 



(182^). A Jacobite, unyidding, un- 
bending, loving fiercely as he nated 
fiercely, his love depended on sub- 
mission to his will. Bven when he 
retired to a convent as Father Hugo, 
he never forgot and never repented 
the past, and died with his silver box 
about lus neck bearing the legend 
Haud Miviscendum, He had a 
strange phymcal peculiarity — ^the 
mark of his family. He possessed the 
power of contracting his forehead into 
a frown, in the lines of which the 
shape of a horse-shoe might be traced. 
Sir Hugh was modelled from Scott's 
intimate friend the fifth Sir Robert 
Grierson, who died in 1839, aged 102. 

RedlaWy the Haunted Man, in 
Dickens's story so entitled. Seeking 
to forget his own sorrows, he loses for 
a time his sympathy with the sorrows 
of others. 

Regan, in Shakespeare's Kint 
Lear, one of the monarch's ungrateful 
daughters. See Gonbril. 

Reignier, duke of Lorraine and 
Anjou and titular' king of Naples, in 
Shakespeare's Henry VI, three parts. 
This is Shakespeare s spelling of Ren^ 
(9.9.) . Suffolk describes his titles and 
influence in Act v, 5. 

Remus, Uncle, an old plantation 
nc^gro, shrewd and humorous, whose 
mind is stored with beast fables that 
always find a moral application 
among his hearers. He is the feigned 
narrator of the plantation and folk- 
lore tales collected hy Joel Chandler 
Harris and published in Uncle Remus 
'1881), NtghU wUh Uncle Remus 
1883), Ufiae Remus and his Friends 
1892). 

R6n6 (called Reignier by Shake- 
speare), duke of Anjou and titular 
long of Naples, ^>pears in all three 
parts of Henry VI, and also in Scott's 
nistorical romance, Anne of GeiersUin, 

Ren^, the autobiographic hero of 
a romance of that name, forming an 
episode in the prose epic Les NaUhes, 
by Francois Ren6 Chateaubriand. It 
was published separately in 1807. 
Ren6 IS a sort of P^^ench Werther and 
the precursor of the " grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar " heroes with whom 
Byron identified himself. Chaateau- 
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briand specifically accused Byron of 
unacknowledged plagiarism. Ren6, 
in the haughty pride, isolation, and 
contempt for civilization which has 
driven him to consort with savages 
(see also LocksleyHall), isevidentl^ 
Chauteaubriand's reminiscence of his 
own stormy and moody youth. The 
central episode, an unholy passion 
felt for him by his sister, probably 
suggested Manfred to Byron. 

Ren6 might rarely cUdm tome part in the 
creation of that one lingle person who had 
appeared in the vaiioua characters of Childe 
Harold. Conrad, Lara, Manfred, and the 
Giaour. The question which troubled Cha- 
taaubriand can perhaps be answered by 
thoee who have studied the Byron mystery, 
and are acquainted with Ren6, with the 
chapter in the Cinit du Ckristicnisnu en- 
titled Du Vajm€ des passions, and with the 
Difsnss du GinU du Chrisiianisme — ^those 

S usages of it especially which tell how 
hateaubriand had fought against the hu- 
mour that possessed the young men of his 
time to be guilty and gloomy after the 
fashion of Rousseau and Werther, and those 
other passages which sum up the character 
ci Ren6, and mark the different doom as- 
signed to him and to his repentant victim. 
Bvron persistently abstained from acknowl- 
edging any obligation to Ren6. A reason 
wiu suggest itseUf to those who consult the 
books, and we will not unnecessarily dilate 
upon the hateful theme. — Saturday Retiew. 

Rennepont, Count, in Sue's Wan- 
dering Jew, a descendant of Herodias, 
sister of the Wandering Jew. A cen- 
tury and a half before Sie stor^ opens 
he had professed Catholicism m order 
to save his property from confiscation. 
The ruse was discovered and the 
whole estate was given to the Jesuits. 
He succeeded in saving 150,000 
francs, which he put out at interest 
for 150 years, and it is the fate of this 
fund and of its claimants that makes 
up the story. 

Revere, Paul, a famous loyalist in 
the American Revolution, hero of a 
ballad by Longfellow, The Midnight 
Ride of Paid Revere (1863). Revere 
rode from Boston to Concord by night 
(April 18, 1775), to notify the colo- 
ntstsof an intended British raid on the 
morrow. The details of the ride as 
presented by Longfellow are subjects 
of dispute among historians, but the 
main fact remains unshaken. 

Riccabocca, Dr.|inBulwer-Lytton's 
My Naod, an intimate friend of the 



Caxton family, an ItaUaa philosopher 
— a soft-hearted cynic, whose attri- 
butes are a large pipe, a red umbrella, 
and an inexhaustible stock of Mac- 
chiavellian proverbs. 

Richard Cesar de Lion, son of 
Henry II and afterward the crusader 
king of England, appears in three oi 
Scott's novels, The Betrothed (1825), 
The Talisman (1825), and Ivankae 
(1820). In the first he accompanies 
his father to the siege of the Castle of 
Garde Doloureuse and takes it by 
storm. In The Talisman he is <diief 
of the allied prinoes arrajred against 
Saladin in Palestine, but hisarrpgance, 
recklessness, and impatience breed 
discord in the Christian camps, which 
ends in the abandonment of the enter- 
prise. " Alas," says one of the char- 
acters, " that a creature so noble as 
thou art, so accomplished in princely 
thoughts and pnncely danng, so 
fitted to honor Christendom by thy 
actions and in th^ calmer mood to 
rule it by thy wisdom, should yet 
have the brute and wild iory ci the 
lion mingled with the dignity |tnd 
courage of that king of the forest! '* 

In Ivanhoe Richard, disguised as 
the Black Knight of the Fetterlock, 
successfully intervenes to help Ivan- 
hoe at a critical moment in the pas- 
sage-of-arms at Ashby de la Zoudi, 
and afterwards directed the attack of 
Locksley and his men on Pront-de- 
Boeuf 's castle. 

Richard n (bom 1367, long of 
England 1377-09), the eighth Idnig of 
the house d Pk^tagenet, is the hero 
of the play by Shakespeare named 
after him. He is introduced in tiie 
first scene, where two nobles submit 
their differences to him for decision. 
The germs of all after events lie com- 
pact in his insincerity, partiality, 
and arbitrary self-wiU, and in tiie 
proud, tempestuous barons, who mo- 
mentarily succumb. In Act iv, Sc i, 
he resigid the crown and is sent to the 
Tower; in v, 5, he is killed by Exton. 

Richard, although potieeied of a certain 
regal charm and power dt attachiog tender 
natures to himselft ie deficient in an that la 
■terling and real In manhood. He te self- 
indulgent, has much superficial senaitiTenaH, 
loves to contemplate in a romantic way 
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whaterer is romantic or putioiiate in life, 
poMBHM a kind of rlietorical imagination, 
and hai abundant command of delicate and 
p^eaming worda. Hit will is nenrelen. he is 
mcapable of consistency of f eeUng, incapable 
of strenvoos action.— Hazutt. 

Rkhard Bit ui Shakespeare's his- 
torical tragedy of that name (1597), 
is first introduced to us as Richard 
Plantagenet, duke of Gloucester, in 
the two parts of Henry VI, becoming 
king in Part n, Act iv. 

Shakespeare's plot is founded tipon 
the chronicles of HoUingshed and 
Hall, with little indebtedness to two 
older plays, The True Tragedie of 
Richard the Third and Richardius 
TertiuSf the latter written in Latin 
by Thomas Legge. Shakespeare's 
my takes up English history where 
// Henry VI had left it, after the 
battle of Tewkesbury in 1471 , and ends 
with the fall of Richard at Bosworth 
in 1485. 

There is somethins snbUme and terrible 
In so great and fierce a hnman energy as that 
of Richard, concentrated within one with- 
ered and ^Ustorted body. This is the evil 
offspring and flower of the long and cruel 
civil wars — this distorted creature* a hater 
and scomer of men, an abaolnte C3rnic. love- 
less and alone, disregarding all hmnan bonds 
and human aiffections, sret ftdl of intellect, 
of fire, of power.— B.D0WDEN: SkaknPMr* 
Prvmtr, 

In no other play of Shakespeare's, we may 
surely say. is the leading character so pre- 
dominant as here. He abeorbs almost the 
whole of the interest, and it is a triumph of 
Shakespeare's art that he makes us. in spite 
of everything, follow him with sympathy. 
This is partly because several of hts victims 
are so worthless that their fate seems well 
deserved. Anne's weakness deprives her of 
our sympathy, and Richard's crime loses 
something of its horror when we see how 
lightly it is fo rgiv e n by the one who ought 
to take it most to heart. In spite of all nis 
Iniquities he has wit and courage on his 
side — a wit which sometimes rises to Meph- 
istophelean humor, a courage which does not 
fan nim even in the moment of disaster, but 
sheds a glory over his fall which is lacking 
to the coldly correct opiMment. However 
false and hypocritical he may be towards 
oUiers, he is no hyi)ocrite to himself. He is 
chemically free from self-delusion. — Gborgb 
Bkandss: WUUom Skeketp^ore, A CrUiccl 
SSmdy (SS98). 

Rtefaard, PooTy the pseudonym 
tmder which Benjamin Franklin 
issued a series of almanacs (1732- 
1757). Th^ wera distinguishcn for I 



the " wise saws and modem in- 
stances " with which they abotmded. 
Richard Saunders was the full name 
of the supposed author of the 
almanacs. 

RichelieUf Aimand Jean de Plesris. 
Duke of ( 1 585-1 642), made a cardinal 
in 1622, a famous French statesman, 
who was minister to Louis XIII from 
1624 until his death. His policy 
strengthened the power of the crown 
and weakened that of the nobles. He 
figures in De Vipiy's romance, Cinq 
Mars (1826); m Bulwer-Lytton's 
drama, Richelieu, or the Conspiracy 
(1S39) ; in many of Dumas'sromanoes, 
notably in the Vicomte de Bragelonne; 
in G. P. R. James's romance, Richelieu 
(1829), and in Stanley Weyman's 
romance. Under the Red Robe (1894) 
and its dramatization. De Vigny, 
who has been more or less followed 
by the others, paints Richelieu as he 
appeared to the contemporary Frendi 
nobles — the organizer, with Father 
Joseph and Latibardemont, of espion- 
a^ and assassination — and also in 
hjs better self as the masterful un- 
crowned king of France, sending his 
crowned manikin to the front to nght 
]Ske any obscure captain, while he 
himself planned the victories that 
set I^ance at the head of Europe. 

Rldmiond, Hany, in Meredith's 
novel, T*he Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond, is a sort of shuttlecock for his 
father and his maternal grandfather, 
each determined to set him on the 
right path. The father, Ro>[ Rich- 
mond, believes himself the legitimate 
son of a royal personage; his friends 
believe him to be the son, but ille- 
gitimate. No intimation is given as 
to the truth of either theory, nor 
whether, if untrue, Roy Richmond is 
a conscious swindler or a mono- 
maniac. The author rather su^ests 
the former, the reader may indme to 
the latter and more charitable view. 
In fine contrast to the vistonair 
father is the solid, earthl]^ grand- 
father, S(;[uire Beltham, — a rich, posi- 
tive, passionate, swearing old English 
squire, " acred up to his hps, oonsolled 
up to his chin," but nistinpiished 
ac>ove his class by the real lucidity o£ 
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his business mind, and therefore pos- 
sessed with a double intensity of 
loathing for the hollow scheming and 
visionary pretensions of the son-in- 
law he had never welcomed. 

Ridd, John, hero of R. D. Black- 
more's novel, Loma Doone (187 1), 
who falls in love with and marries the 
titular heroine. He is a man of the 
moors and fields, with all the yeo- 
man's cares in his mind; but, if slow 
to think, he is auick to act; if plain 
and unlettered, ne is courageous and 
chivalric, and Loma welcomes his 
placid strength. 

Rlderiioody Roger or Rogue, in 
Dickens's novel, uur Mutual Friend 
(1864), a river thief and longshore- 
man, who accuses Gaffer Hexam. His 
daughter. Pleasant, keeps an unli- 
censed pawnshop. 

That unf ragrant and unsanitary waif of 
its (The Thaxnes's] rottenest refuse, the 
inoomx>arable Rogue Riderhood, must 
always hold a chosen place among the 
choicest villains of our selectest acquaint- 
ance. When the genius of his immortal 
creator said, "Let there be Riderhood" and 
there was Kiderhood, a figure of coequal 
immortality rose, reeking and slcuUdng 
Into si|^t.^^wiNBURNB: CharUs Dicktns, 
p. 60. 

Ridley, John James, called J.J. in 
Thackeray s novel, T%e Newcomes, a 
sickly, deformed youth, sensitive and 
imaginative, a fdlow-student and a 
great friend of Clive Newcome. He 
reappears in Philip, and shows similar 
affection and devotion for that gentle- 
man and his wife. 

Riel, Herve, titular hero of a ballad 
(187 1 ) by Robert Brownine, which is 
based on historic fact. Riel, a Breton 
sailor, was in Louis XIV's navy, 
when the French fleet of 44 sail, on 
May 31, i6q2, attacked the combined 
Bngllsh and Dutch fleet of 99 sail, off 
Cape La Hogue in the Bnjgush Chan- 
nel. The French held their own tmtil 
nightfall, when they headed for 
France. Twenty-two ships arrived 
off St. Malo, with the English in hot 
pursuit, the others having been run 
ashore and annihilated. No pilot 
could guide them into the security of 
the rc^stead until Riel offered his 
assistance and gallantly achieved the 
feat. So little did he value his services 



that, when told to name his reward, 
he asl^ for a day's leave d absence 
to visit his wife in his native village 
of La Croisic, South Brittany. On. 
Easter Monday, 19 12, a statue to the 
memory of Riel was unveiled in La 
Croisic 

Rienzi, Cola di, an historical per- 
son^e who temporarily restored tiie 
old Roman system of government and 
constituted him.se.1f the tribune of the 
people. His project failed; in 1354 
he was assassinated. Bulwer-Lytton 
has made him the hero of an historical 
romance, RienMi, the Last of the Tri- 
bunes (1835). 

RIgby, The Right Hon. IVicholu, 
in Disraeli's novel, Coningsby, a 
fawzung, plottizu", insolent man-of- 
all-dirty^-work. He was immediately 
recognized as a portrait of JoJin 
Wilson Croker. See Wbnham. 

Rigdum Fnnnidos, in Carey's bur- 
lesque, Chronanhotontholo^os, a cour- 
tier in the palace of the titular mon- 
arch, also a nickname bestowed by 
Sir Walter Scott on his friend John 
Ballantyne. 

Rigoletto, hero and title of an 
Italian opera, libretto by Piave and 
music by Giovanni Verdi, first pro- 
duced at Venice March 11, 185 1. 
The plot is from Hugo's Le Roi 
S*amuse. The scene is transported 
from Paris to Mantua, and the names 
of the dramatis persons are changed, 
so that Francis I becomes the Duke 
of Mantua, Triboulet becomes Rigo- 
letto, Saint Vallier becomes the count 
of Monterone, etc. But the change 
of names entails no change of char- 
acters, and the situations, though 
toned down in parts, remain sm>- 
stantially the same. T^e name 
Rigoletto is taken, with the altera- 
tion of a single letter, from the vaude- 
ville of Rigoletti, or the Last of the 
Fools, by Jaime and Alboize, one of 
the many dramatic variations <A 
Hugo's work. 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi, in Rudyard Kip- 
ling's Jungle Boohs (1894 ^^^ 'f?5^' 
a mongoose, the pet of a small Eng- 
lish boy in India, who twice saves the 
lad's life and once the lives of his 
father and mother and so " fights his 
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vay rallantly enough into the list of 
VIr. ICipling'a immortals" (London 
iPtenaum), 

RinaldOt a famous character in 
uediaeval romance, one of the four 
ons of Asrmon and one of the greatest 
>f Charlemagne's paladins, lie ap- 
)ears as Renaud or RegnauU de Moip- 
aubau in the French romances, 
>ut the Italian form Rinaldo came 
nto general acceptance through the 
nfluence of Puld, Ariosto, and 
Passo. 

In Orlando Fitrioso (i5i6) Ariosto 
oakes him the rival of his cousin 
)rlando for the love of Angelica, who 
nil have nothing to do with him. 
Passo chose him as the hero of a 
uvenile epic, Rinaldo (1562), now 
tactically forgotten but once of 
ireat voffue. This gathers together 
ind synthetizes his various escploits 
Lgainst giants, enchanters, and Sara- 
en kings, his daUyings with Queen 
^oriana, whom he forsook as Maeaa 
orsook Calypso, and his more en- 
luring love for Qarioe, daughter of 
he i^del kii^ Mambrino, whom he 
inally wins and weds. 

Rb^ah, poem bv Tennyson. The 
Qodem Kizpah, dying, tells a lady 
7ho is visiting her now her son Willv, 
leing dared to the feat by his wild 
oates, robbed the mail, took one 
»urse, with the contents of which he 
efused to meddle? and was hanged 
3T the deed. There are great pathos 
nd power in the description of her 
ist meeting with him, and in her 
ale of her subsequent insanity, and 
f her secretly burying his bones 
1 holy ground. See Rizpah in 

ol. II. 

Never tinoe the very beginning of all 
oetry were the twin passions of terror and 
ity more divinely done into deathless words 
r set to more perfect and profound mag- 
ificesice of music; never more inseparably 
ised and haxmonised into more absolute 
ad sublime identity. The poet never lived 
a earth — such at least is my humble and 
sarty conviction — whose glory would not 
B heightened by the attribution of this 
oem to his hands. Thousanda of readers 
»r centuries to come, will be moved by it 
> trembling and to tears. — SwiNBumMS. 

Robartiy La^, in Anthony Trol- 
ype's novel, Framley Parsonage 



(1861). Sister of the vicar, she loves 
and marries Lord Lufton. 

I think myself that Lucy Robarta is per- 
haps the most natural English girl that I 
ever drew, — ^the most natural, at aav rate, 
of those who have been good ^Is. She was 
not as dear to me as Sate woodward in 
The Three Clerks, but I think she is more 
like real human life. — ^Antbony Troxxofb: 
An Autobiography, p. zas« 

Robarta, the Rev. Mr., vicar of 
Pramley, in Anthony TroUope's novcd, 
Framley Parsonage, a weak man, 
naturally honest, who runs unneces- 
sarily into debt and is involved in 
difficulties that affect his honor. 

Robert of Paris, Coim^ hero of 
Scott's romance of that name (183 1), 
a French nobleman who, with his wife 
Brenhilda, has joined the first Cru- 
sade (1096- 1099), is present in the 
camp of the emperor Alexius Ccm- 
menus at Scutan, and takes part in 
the siege and capture of Constanti- 
nople. See Hbrsward. 

Robin. Fanny, in Thomas Hardy's 
novel, far from ihe Madding Crowd 
(1875), a country girl seduced by 
Sergeant Troy. 

She appears only three times,— once 
when she meets Oak on the night of the fire 
when she is running away u^m home; a 
second time, wandering tJl alone by the 
riverside in the dark winter night, and 
attempting to attract Troy's attention by 
feebly throwing little fragments of snow at 
his barrack-room window till the wall must 
have become pimpled with the adhering 
lumps of snow; ' and a third time struggling 
faintly and with faltering steps to the work- 
house, when her exhausted nature could 
scarce support the weight of the wretched 
burden it had to bear. The author has put 
out his whole force in the description d 
these last two incidents. The first is originaL 
The second may have been suggested by the 
well-known chapter in AdamBede entitled 
"The Journey m Despair." But. whether 
so suggested or not. it stands comparison 
not tmfairly even with that most painful 
narrative of the shipwreck of a girl's Ufe.— 
Saturday RtPiew. 

Robin of Bagshot, in The Beggar's 
Otera (1728), by John Gay, one of 
Macheath's gang of robbers. He was 
evidently designed to represent Sir 
Robert Walpole's unrefined manners, 
convivial temper and alleged robbery 
of the public. Robin was provided 
with both a wife and a mistress, to 
indicate to the public that Lady Wal- 
pole had a rival in Miss SkerraL 
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Robinsoiii Hyadntli, in Henry 
James's Princess Casamassima (1886) 
the ille|atimate son of the profligate 
Lord Frederick and an ignorant 
Frenchwoman, who is reared by a 
poor dressmaker among forlorn east- 
side people in London. Though his 
instincts are aristocratic, his sym- 
pathies are with the down-trodden. 
Palling an easy prey for workingmen 
of socialistic views, he promises, if 
called upon, to perform an act that 
may cost him his life. It is in this 
mood that he meets Princess Casa- 
massima. 

Robinflon, Sergeant, hero of John 
Pendleton Kennedy's historical ro- 
mance of the Revolutionary war, 
Harshoe Robinson (1836), so-called 
after the hero's nickname, given him 
from his trade as a farrier and from 
1^ returning sweep of a river near 
his own farm. He is a stalwart, long- 
headed, large-hearted man, with a 
quiet, dry humor and a preternatural 
acuteness, which, joined to his train- 
ing as a backwoodsman, a htinter, 
and a soldier, enable him to outwit 
the villains. These are an English 
captain, St. Jermyn, who assumes 
the name of Tyrrel, and Sergeant 
Curry, a kind of darker Bothwell, 
whom St. Jermyn instigates to vari- 
ous plots and stratagems against the 
herome's father, a Tory planter 
named Lindsay. 

Robhison, what Mr., thinks, the 
third of the Biglow Papers by J. R. 
Lowell. The circumstances which 
gave rise to it were as follows: In 
1855 the anti-slavery party intended 
to start Governor Briggs, of Massa- 
chusetts, for the presidency, in oppo- 
sition to General Cass, the candidate 
of the Democrats, and General 
Taylor, the (ultimately successful) 
candidate of the Whigs. Mr. John P. 
Robinson, a country lawyer, then 
commenced, a political tour of the 
State, for the purpose of discrediting 
Briggs and seconding Cass. The 
recruiting sergeants and the place- 
hunting politicians, who used alwa>[S 
to accompany them, were denomi- 
nated by Mr. Robinson ** the apos- 
tles of American destiny." 



Roche, La, hero of The Story of La 
Roche, by Henry Mackenzie, a tale 
founded on fact. La Roche was a 
Swiss pastor who, with his daughter 
Margaret, was befriended in sirynf«R 
and poverty by David Hume. Three 
years later Hume was invited to 
beme to attend Margaret's wedding 
to a young Swiss officer. He arrivea 
to find both bride and bridegroom 
dead. The officer had been shot in a 
duel; the maiden had succumbed to 
grief. Hume, the arch-infidel, is 
represented as greatly touched by 
the Christian faith that sustaizied tlie 
old pastor in his bereavement. 

Rochester, Edward Fairtez, in Miss 
Bronte's Jane Eyre (1847), feroctoos 
and brutal in manner and bearing, 
but with an inner core of kindliness. 
The author's intent was to paint a 
strong nature, soured into cynictsm 
by experience, who addre^es^ the 
wondering and horrified yet admiring 
little governess from the height — or 
depth — of his worldly wisdom. 

Mr. Rochester has imposed apon a good. 
many people; and he is probably respoosifale 
in part for some of the muscular heroes ^rbo 
have appeared since his time in the world 
0^ fiction. I must, however, admit that, ia 
sinte oi some opposing authority, he does 
not appear to me to be a real character at 
all, except as a reflection of a certain side of 
his creator. He is in reality the personifica- 
tion of a true woman's longing (may one 
say it now?) for a strong master. But the 
knowledge is wanting. He is a very bold 
but necessarily unsuccessful attempt at an 
impossibility. The parson's daughter did 
not really know anything about the dass 
of which he is supposed to be a tirpe, and 
he remains vague and inconsistent m spite 
of all his vigor.— Lbslxb Stsphxn: Homrs 
in a Library. 

Rockminster, Lady, in Thackeray's 
Pendennis, a rigorous old woman of 
the great world, with as much kind- 
ness as character, with whom Laura 
Bell goes to live after the death of 
Mrs. Pendennis. 

Roderick, thirty-fourth and last of 
the Gothic kings of Spain, the centre 
of a cyde of legends that have been 
utilized by R(M)ert Southey in an 
epic poem, Roderick, the Last of ike 
Goths (1824), which bedns with 
history and ends in pure table. In 
a moment of frenzy Roderick has 
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violated Florinda, the datighter of 
yyant Julian. Julian renounces 
Christianity, heads the Moors in an 
nvasion of Spain, and drives Roder- 
ck from his throne. Humiliated, 
epentant, he acoepts his defeat as a 
mnishment for his crime and flees in 
)easant costume to the seaside. 
Ifter a year of solitary penance, a 
ision rouses him to action, not to 
egain his throne, but to save his 
ountry. He is so changed by suffer- 
ag that he fights unreooenized until 
he crisis of the battle of Uovadango, 
irhen he rushes furiously on we 
nemy with his old war-cry, " Rod- 
rick the Goth! Roderick and vic- 
ory! '* to the inspiration of his fol- 
3wers, who cut the Moors to pieces, 
lien Roderick disappears forever. 
Sir Walter Scott, in The Vision of 
)on Roderick (1811), modernizes the 
sgend of Roderick's dream. He 
lakes this occur in an ancient vault 
1 Toledo, presided over by an oracle, 
rhere there is unveiled to him a pro- 
hetic panorama of Spanish history 
xim his own times to those of Bona- 
arte and Wellesley. 
Roderigo, in Shakespeare's (HheUo, 
Venetian youth, surreptitiously in 
>ve with Desdemona and hating 
thello as a successful rival, whose 
weaknesses are taken advantage of 
y lago. 

Roderigo's Sttspicioos credulity, and im- 
itient rabmiaaion to the cheats which he 
«8 practised upon him, and which by per- 
lasion he suffers to be repeated, exhibit a 
rong picture of a weak inind betraved by 
ilawful desires to a false friend. — Samubl 
>hnson: Ctmerai Obstrvaiums on Shake^ 
'core's Plays (1768). 

Roehampton, Lord, in Lord Bea- 
)nsfield*s political novel Endymion 
880), is evidently intended for 
ord Palmerston. He marries £n- 
yrmion's sister M3rra. 

Scarcely any attempt is made to distin- 
lish Lord Roehampton from Lord Palmer- 
on except in the details of private life. In 
e ministry of Lord Melbourne Lord Roe- 
impton is foreign secretary, and in that 
pacit^ he projects and executes the Ssrrian 
pedition of 1840. Lord Beaconsfield 
sards with admiration, and almost with 
ndemess, the statesman whom he long 
tposed with untiring energy, but always 



with chivalrous courtesy. In accordance 
with his uniform practice, he disregards 
political differences which were, in fact, 
purely conventional. It pleases him to 
imagine the influence ct such a character 
over a wife much younger than himself, who 
had originally accepted his hand for reasons 
of convenience, and esi>eciaUy in the hope 
of serving her twin brother Bndymioa.-^ 
Saturday Ktpiew. 

Rolla. Jacques, hero of Alfred de 
Musset s poem RoUa. He is the 
onlv legitimate child of a foolish 
fatner, who has brought him up 
without occupation and left him an 
orphan at nmeteen, without means 
enough to support existence on the 
only terms he considers endurable. 
Jacc^ues accordingly divides his 
patrimony into three portions, deter- 
mined that each should serve for a 
vear of debauchery and that, all 
being ended, he would kill himself. 
His last night on earth he spends with 
a girl still innocent who has been 
trained for a life of shame. He dis- 
covers that she is an illegitimate 
sister and kills her and himself. 

RoUeston, Helen, heroine of Foul 
Play (1868), a novel bv Charles 
Reade and Dion Boudcault. 

Being a character of Mr. Reade's creation, 
it is not necessary to say that Helen RoUcs- 
ton is a verv natural and lovable woman, 
admirably illogical, cruel, sagacious, and 
generous. Through all her temble disasters 
and thrilling adventures she is always a 
young lady, and no more abandoned on that 
far-away island, by her exquisite bree^ng 
and the pretty conventions of her Bngli^ 
girlhood, than she would be on her native 
croquet-ground. A delicious charm is gained 
to the romance by the retention 01 these 
society instincts and graces, which are made 
to harmonize rather than conflict with the 
exhibitions of a woman's greatness and self- 
devotion, when occasion calls forth those 
qualities.— iitfanftc Monthly, August, z868. 

RomeOy hero of Shakespeare's 
tragedy Romeo and Juliet (1598), 
more or less founded on fact (see 
Juliet). The first mention of the 
romance was made by Masucdo of 
Palermo, who in 1476 wrote a novel 
about two lovers caUed Mariotto and 
Gianozza, of Siena, in Italy, whose 
story is like that of Romeo and Jtdiet. 
The theme was next handled by 
Luigi da Porto, who wrote a similar 
stoiv of two lovers called Romeo and 
Giuietta and laid the scene in Verona* 
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In Verona the legend survives to-day 
and has left tangible evidence of 
itself. Tradition has long associated 
with Veiona the two contending 
families of Montague and Capulet, 
from whom Romeo and Juliet sprang. 
They are known to^y as the 
" Capuleti " and the " Monteochi/' 
and Verona has many things to show 
the traveller which daim association 
with them and their feuds. 

Romeo is Hamlet In love. There Is the 
same rich exabenmoe of iMssloa and senti- 
ment In the one that there is of thoucht and 
sentiment in the other. Both are absent 
and self -involved; both live out of them- 
selves in a world of imagination. Hamlet 
is abstracted from evenrthing; Romeo is 
abstracted from evervthing but his love, 
and lost in it. His '^ frail thotaghts dally 
with faint surmise," and are fashioned oat 
of the suggestions of hope, "the flatteries 
of sleep." He is himself only in his Juliet; 
she is his only reality, his heart's true home 
and idol. The rest ot the world is to him a 
passing dream. — HagLrrr; ChafoeUrt ^ 
Shakgsptare*s Playu 

RomoUi heroine of George Eliot's 
novel of that name (1863), daughter 
of a wealth}r Florentine merchant, 
to whom she is entirely devoted even 
when she loses her heart to Tito 
Melemma (g.v.). 

Readers in general cannot feel quite so 
warmly to Romola as to the childish Maggie: 
she is a little too hard and statuesque, and 
drops her husband rather too coolly and 
decisively as soon as she finds out that he is 
capable of disregarding her sentiments. Still 
she is one of the few figures who occupy a 
permanent and i>eculiar niche in the great 
gallery of fiction; and, if she is a trifle cnilly 
and over-dignified, one must admit that she 
is not the less lifeUke. She is, moreover, 
the only one — to my feelinir~of George 
Eliot's women whose marriage has not 
something anno3ring. She marries a thor- 
ough scoundrel, it is true, but the miscon- 
ception to which she falls a victim is one 
which we feel to be thoroughly natural under 
the circumstances. — SiK Lbsus Stbphbn: 
GtorfEUcL 

Rondelet, Paul, in The Monks of 
Thdema, by Besantand Pice, is drawn 
from Walter Pater. (See Thblbma.) 

Roper, Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Thomas More (jr-v.)» who married 
William Roper, is the heroine and 
the feigned author of The Household 
of^ Sir Thotnas More, by Anne Man- 
ning. Tennyson alludes to her in ^ 
Dream Of Fair Women. 



Mom broadened on the borders (rf the dark, 
Bre I saw her who clasped in her last 
trance 
Her murdered father's head, or Joan of Are, 
A light of ancient Prance. 

Tennyson: A DrtamcfPair Women, 

Rosa, Aunhr, in Rudyard Kipling's 
short story, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
the narrow-minded, Pharisaical, ami 
sour-tempered relative, who comes 
near crushing all kindly feelings out 
of little Fundi (9.9.). The character 
is very similar to that of the atmt 
who brings up Dick and Maisie in 
The Lifht that Failed. 

Rosalind, heroine of Shakespeare's 
As You Like It, daughter of the 
banished duke, loving and beloved 
by Orlando. She assumes male attire 
and the name of Ganymede, and, 
with her cousin Celia, sets out to find 
her father in the forest of Axden. 
Here she re-encounters Orlando, who 
does not recognize her, and she sets 
him the task of making love to Gany- 
mede as though " he " were the Rosa- 
lind whom Orlando is perpetually 
sighing for. 

To every actress of distinction the 
character of Rosalind has offered 
irresistible attractions. It has been 
played by P^ Wo£5ngton and Mrs. 
Siddons, by Charlotte Cushman and 
Helen Paucit, by Adelaide Neilaoo 
and Mary Anderson, by Madame 
Modjeska and Ellen Terry. The 
interpreters alike of comedy and 
tragedy have included it in their 
repertory, viewing the part as a sort 
of neutral ground, independent of 
^Dfessional clarification. In truth, 
Rosalind is not to be described as 
tragic at all; yet the romance, the 
sentiment, the tenderness of the char- 
acter commend it to the actresses of 
tragedy, while its sportiveness, its 
wit, its archness, always subject it 
to the daim of those comedv actresses 
who are not content merdy to pro- 
voke laughter. 

Rosalind . . . has vlvadtr and wit 
enottffh to captivate those who like a woman 
of spirit; and yet with this there is inter- 
woven so much womanly tenderness and 
dcdicacy, she is, in her nyest moods, so 
truly, sometimes so toucningly, feminine, 
that she wins more admirers than she 
dassles.— R. G. Wain, 
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Rqaalind is not ft complete human being: 
he is simptv an extension into five acts of 
he most affectionate, fortunate, delightful 
Ive minutes in the life of a charming woman, 
bid all the other figures in the jplay are 
»gnate impostures. — Gborgb Bbrnard 

>HAW. 

Roialinde, the name under which 
Sdmund Spenser celebrates his first 
ove. Immediately on leaving college, 
le retired to the north of England, 
^here he first became enamoured of 
he fair being to whom, according to 
he fashion of the day, he gave the 
andful appellation of Rosalind. She 
las been satisfactorily identified with 
lose Daniel, sister of the poet 
Samuel DanieL See AUatUic Monthlyt 
xA, ii, 677. 

Rosaline, in Romeo and Juliet, a 
^dy for whom Romeo is represented 
s havii^ cherished a hopeless pas- 
ion before he saw Juliet. 

No one, I beUere, ever experiences any 
lock at Romeo's forgetting his Rosaline, 
'ho has been a mere name for the vearning 
f his youthful imagination and rushing into 
Is passion for Juliet. Rosaline was a mere 
-eation of his fancy. — Colb&xdgb. 

Ronlynde, heroine of Thomas 
odge's prose fiction Rosalynde Eu" 
hues Golden Legacie (1590), which 
1 its turn was partly based upon 
Ite Cook's Tale of Gamdyn, wrongly 
scribed to Chaucer. Rosalynde is 
le obvious original of Shakespeare's 
.osalind in As You Like It, but he 
as turned a faint sketch into a bril- 
ant picture. The Forest of Arden 
apeais both in play and novel. 
Jnen Lodge's Rosalynde and Alinda 
:e baxii£ed by Torismond and 
Bdde to find their way thither, 
.osalynde assumes male attire, be- 
luse, as she explains to her cousin, 
I am of tall stature and would very 
ell become the person and apparel 
; a page; thou shalt be my mistress, 
id IwiU play the man so properly, 
lat, trust me, in what company 
leverloome, I wiU not be discovered, 
win buy me a suit and have my 
ipier very handsomely by my side, 
id, if any knave offer wrong, your 
ige will show him the point of his 
ira weapon." 



Rose Maiyi heroine of a ballad by 
D. G. Rossetti, in volume, Ballads 
and other Poems (1882). Rose Mary 
has in her possession a beryl stone 
which revesJs anything to a pure 
maiden. But she has fallen into sin 
with Sir James Heronhaye, and, 
when she would direct her lover how 
to avoid an ambush prepared for him 
by his mortal foe the Warden of 
nolydeugh, she reads the stone amiss: 
the knight ta^ the wrong road, and 
is slain. His body is borne, back to 
the lady's castle, but under his mail 
are found love tokens showing that 
he had plighted his troth to the 
warden's sister. Rose Mary cleaves 
the stone in twain, and so expels the 
evil spirits who had deceived her and 
restores the good angel who had been 
driven out by her sm. As she dies, 
the angel receives her and assures 
her of heav«ily forgiveness. 

Rosenberg, Hildegarde, heroine of 
the Initials (1850), an international 
novel by Baroness Tauti>hoeus. A 
young Englishman, Hamilton, who 
comes to board with the Rosenbeig 
family in Munich, falls in love with 
her, while Hilde^rde's sister Cres- 
cenz complicates matters by falling 
in love with him. 

The well-bom Bnglishman could not 
help feeling and showing himself superior to 
the bourgeois family which had received 
him, and such a girl as Hildegarde could not 
help promptly hating him for it. They met 
almost as enemies, and their wooing through- 
out had often the alarming effect <^ warring; 
at the very end, her capture is something 
like a hostile triumph. The affair is not the 
less intoxicating to the spectator; the coun- 
try fought over, though diffiult, is pictur- 
esque, and the manners and customs of the 
neutrals, as well as the belligerents, are 
realised as vital elements of the exciting 
spectacle.— W. D. HowxLLS: Heroines of 
Fiction, voL il, p. 140. 

RosencrantZy in Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, a courtier who, with Guilden- 
stem, had been a school-fellow of 
Hamlet's at Wittenberg. They 
always appear together, and Hamlet 
realizing that they had been sent for 
by the king to spy upon him, grows 
to hate them. He calls them " adders 
fanged," and puts them to the blush 
I when they own that they cannot play 
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upon his pipe. They carry the orders 
oonoeming Hamlet to England and 
are themselves sacrificed. 

RoM^ Man of, the name b;^ which 
John Kyrle (1664-1754), a citizen of 
the town of Ross, in Herfordshire, 
has been celebrated b>[ Pope and 
Q>lerid^ It was orisinally given 
him during his lifetime, oy^ a country 
friend, and the title is said to have 
pleased him greatly. Kyrle was a 
gentleman of remarkable benevolence 
and public spirit, who with an income 
of onlv £500 a year actually per- 
formed all the worthy deeds chron- 
icled in Pope's tribute. This appears 
in Moral Essays, Epistle iii, and con- 
sists of but 16 lines, the concluding 
ones running as follows: 

WhoM causeway i>arti the vale with shady 

rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose? 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to 

rise? 
"The Man of Ross/' each Usping babe 

replies. 

Rotimetttn, NimuL hero of a novel 
of that name by Alphonse Daudet 
(1881), a typiaJ Provcngal bon- 
homme al unusual intelligence and 
boundless ambition, a liar and a brag- 
gart, who gets hixnself elected as a 
aeputv and rises to eminence in the 
Piench capital and international 
politics. 

Rozana, heroine of a novel by 
Daniel D^oe, The Fortunate Mistress 
Lady Roxana (1724). A courtesan 
who preys upon the upper classes, 
she was originally the innocent and 
beautiful daughter of a French refu- 
gee. An unfortunate marriage with 
a fool, who levants, sends her to the 
bad. She accumulates much wealth 
in sordid and saualid ways, but is 
overreached in the end and dies in 
jail. 

Roy, Rob, — !.«., Robert the Red, — 
a real character, the Robin Hood of 
Scotland, who plavs an important 
part in Scott's novel named after him. 

Judged by Scott's noveU the biggest, 
bravest heart that ever beat beneath^ the 
MacGrctfor tartan was that of Rob Roy, so 
named from, the color of his hair and his 
fresh, ruddy complexion. Soott did not 
create the Rob Roy of romance. He ideal- 



ises, no doubt, but his interpretation of the 
character of Rob rests mainly on the popu- 
lar tradition of the man. A descendant of 
the blood-thirsty Dugald Ciahr Mohr. Rob 
had all his ancestor's love of the sword and 
capacity for leadership, without h» cruelty. 
His lot was cast in the most restless epoch 
of Scottish history. It was an age of semi- 
barbarism, when the jMssion for power waa 
the main thing, when a pillaging of the 
industrious Saxon was considered tne proof 
of manliness and bravery. — S. R. CitocxKTT: 
Tk€ ScoU Originals, p. 195* 

Rubempr^, Locien de, journalist, 
author, and dandv, who appears in 
seve^ of Balzac s novels, notably 
Lost Illusions (18^3), A Distinguished 
ProoeniolatParisii 843),and5/3eflKiarj 
and Miseries of Courtesans, 

After scandalizing the people of 
Angouleme by what is actaally a 
platonic passion for a great lady, he 
repairs to Paris in her train, dreaming 
great dreams of the figure he will cut 
there as a poet. Taken up by the 
C6nacle, a coterie of literary men, 
the^ soon drop him. He enters jour- 
nalism, finds it abominably corrupt, 
and, after a meteoric career, returns 
to his native dty, ruined in health, 
morals, and money. 

Radge, Barnal^, in Dickens's 
novel of that name (1841), the half- 
witted son of a murderer, who levies 
blackmail on Bamaby's mother, 
MaryBamaby. At the age of twenty- 
three years Bamaby is a red-haiied, 
p^lassy-eyed, grotesque object, dad 
m a green dress with tawcuy ruffles, 
a fantastically trimmed hat upon his 
head, and carrying in a basket at his 
back a raven Imown as Grip. During 
the Gordon riots he eagerly joins the 
mob in their work of destruction, his 
strength and agility making him a 
valu£U>le auxiliary. Arrested and 
condemned to death, he is eventually 
pardoned and retires with his mother 
to peaceful obscurity. 

Rudiger* Clotildd von, in George 
Meredith's The Tragic Comedians, 
the voung girl for whose sake the 
midale-a£^ Dr. Alvan is killed in a 
duel by jPrince Marko. The novel 
is founded solidly on fact. Alvan is 
Ferdinand Lassalle, Marko is Yanco 
von Raoowitza, and Qotilde is 
Helene von Donniges, who subsd- 
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quently to the duel married Yanco, 
and, as Prau von Racowitza, pub- 
lished in 1879 Meine Besiehungen zu 
Ferdinand LassaUe, a rather lame 
apologia for the part played by her 
in the tragedy of fifteen years pre^ 
eious. Every important incident in 
Meredith's novel is taJcen from 
Helene's book. Later she became 
Countess Schewitsch. 

Rudin, Dimitriy hero and title of a 
novel (i860) bjr Ivan Toui^enief. 
Ele is a vainglorious charlatan, who 
bonestly believes in himself as a great 
literaxy genius, and forces a tem- 
porary acquiescence upon others, 
especially female others. He imposes 
first upon Daria Mikhailovna, who 
is ambitious to figure as the head of 
I salon, but she is soon disillusionized. 
Elis next victim is an old lady, also 
I bluestocking, ^ who disnoisses him 
when she finds him making successful 
ove to her daughter. Forced to 
eave Russia, he ends his life defend- 
ng a barricade in Paris. 

Rugg, Peter, hero of a fantastic 
ittle story, Peter i^£* the Missing 
Man (1824), by Wimam Austin, 
)7hich achieved a wide but ephemeral 
reputation in the United States. 
Peter, a citizen of pre-revolutionaiy 
Boston, was caught in a storm while 
>ut driving, and, refusing all invita^ 
Jons to timy with a friend, swore a 
earful oath: " I will see home to- 
light in spite of the tenjpest, or may 
[ never see home! " lience he was 
yompelled to wander perpetually 



between Hartford and Boston in a 
spectral chaise drawn by a spectral 
horse, with a spectral child beside 
him, and a thunder-storm in the 
rear. The tale is included in Drake's 
Legends of New England. 

Peter Rugs is a creation after Hawthorne's 
own heart; tne earth hath bubbles at the 
water hath, and he is of them: and the place 
given him in Th4 Virtuoso's ColUcHon gives 
mod that he had met Hawthorne's eye. — 
T. W. HiGGiNSON, in Nsw York IndsptmUnt, 
May, 1888. 

Rtttheif ord, Ifark, hero of two 
novels by William Hale White 
("Reuben Shapcott ")» The Auto- 
hioeraphy of Mark Rutherford (1881), 
ana its sequel, Mark Ruthetford's 
Deliverance (1885). A doubter who 
wishes to believe, but is too scrupu- 
lously honest to accept any compro- 
mises, Mark leaves tiie independent 
ministry for a Unitariam chapel, and 
then dnf ts into agnosticism, gives up 
the problem of teaching his fdlow- 
man for that of helping him in his 
poverty and depression, and finally 
returns to a greatly modified form of 
Calvinism, and, in his softened state, 
marries the true and loval woman 
whom he had formerly despised for 
her intellectual limitations. 

Ryecroft, Henry^ hero of The Pri- 
vate Papers of Henry Ryecrqft (1903), 
a work wherein George Giving puts 
into the form of autobiographic fiction 
the aspirations, strug^es, and dis- 
illusionments of his own career as an 
author. 



Sacharisaa (Or. sakehar, " sugar "), 
he name under which Edmund 
Valler wooed, but failed to win, 
!>orotiiea Sidney, eldest daughter of 
he Bari of Sunderland. The poems 
m Sacharissa and her beautiful home 
Lt Pttihurst, where Waller sang his 
>as8ion to the deer amon^ the beeches 
>r watched Vandyke pamting her in 
he " Shop of Beauty" have immortal- 
zed lady and poet alike. He sings 
o Sachajrissa's picture, to her painter, 
ler friends, her servant, her coming 



and going, her sleeping or not sleep- 
ing, but m vain. The Lady Dorothy 
chose a wooer of higher degree, Lord 
Spencer, afterwards created Earl of 
Sunderland, who was killed at the 
battle of Newbury. In later days we 
hear of another meeting between Mr. 
Waller and Sacharissa. "When, Mr. 
Waller," said the Dowager Countess 
of Sunderland, " will you write such 
beautiful verses to me again? " 
"When, madam," replied the poet, 
" your ladyship is as haDdsome and 
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young again." This must surely be 
calumny, — bo aooomplished a oourtder 
would have turned nis answer more 
skilfully. His Lovers Farewell is a 
more fitting dose to the romance. 

St ClaJr» Eva, in Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe's novel, Uncle Tom's Cabin 
(1851), the daughter of Unde Tom's 
master. 

St Leon, hero of a novd by William 
Godwin, St. Lean, a Tale of the Six- 
teentk Century (1799), a gentleman in 
respectable orcuznstanoes, living com- 
fortably with his wife and children, 
who is morally and mentally ruined 
bv comine into possession of the elixir 
of life ana the philosopher's stone. 

Saint PreuZy hero of Rousseau's 
novd, JuUe, ou la Nouveile Hehise^ 
evidently meant as a portrait of the 
author. S^iarated from his Julie 
after being her tutor and her impas- 
sioned but determinedly platonic 
lover, Saint Preux goes for a voyage 
round the world ana returns. Julie is 
now Madame de Wolmar. M. de 
Wolmar, knowing all about the past, 
wdcomes Saint Freux as an old fnend, 
whose whilom affection was a proof 
of sensibility and discernment. He 
invites him to sit at his table, to stay 
in his house, and to teadi his children. 
As a supreme proof cl confidence he 
makes a point of leavinjg him alone 
with his wife. These inddents weave 
together the tangled facts of real life. 
The original of Julie (g.v.) was married 
to Count d'Houdetot, a complaisant 
husband, who made up a menace H 
trois with Saint Lambert, his wife's 
(most unplatonic) lover. Rousseau 
came near resolvmg the trinity into 
a Quartette, but his own hesitancy 
and the lady's sdf-conquest at the 
psychological moment saved the 
situation. See Gribblb: Rousseau 
and ihe Women he Laved. 

Saladin (1137-1193)* a famous 
sultan of Egypt and Syria, founder of 
the Ayubite oynasty therein, appears 
in Scott's romance of the Crusades, 
The Talisman, as the chief adversary 
of Richard Coeur de Lion. Each 
loved and admired the other, ''as 
noble adversaries ever love each 
other.'* Pond of incognito adventure, 



like Haroun al Rashid, Saladfn i4>- 
peared in disguise as Sheerkohf of 
Kurdistan, fought with Kenneth of 
Scotland; subsequently guided him 
to the hermit 01 Eng^di, and, re- 
turning with him to the Christian 
camp as Adonbec the physician, 
cured Richard and otheis by the aid 
of his sacred talisman. He suggested 
to Kenneth the stratagem by v^ch 
he regained his honor, and in his 
proper person presided over the trial 
by combat in which Kenneth over- 
came the traitor Conxade of Mont- 



Of All Sir Walter's cfaaracters the most 
dashing and spirited is the Saltan Saladin 
But he is not meant for a hero, nor fated to 
be a lover. He is a collateral and incidental 
performer in the scene. His movements 
therefore remain free, and he is master ol 
his own resxdendent energies, which produce 
so much the more daring and fdidtous an 
effect. — ^Haiutt: Essays, Why Etron ef 
Romamu an Insipid. 

SolammbOf B. C. daughter o£ Ham- 
ilcar Barca, general of the Carthagin- 
ians during the First Punic War, is 
the titular heroine of an historical 
romance by Gustav Flaubert. Sbe 
is bdoved by Matho, leader of the 
mercenaries who have revolted 
against Carthage and stolen the 
sacred Zaimph or mantle of the god- 
dess Tanit. Salammbo is uiged to 
recapture the talisman, penetrates to 
the tent of Matho at night, and suc- 
ceeds by her blandishments in cany- 
ingiton. Carthage triumphs over her 
rebdlious soldiery and cuts them to 
pieces. Matho, reserved for the sport 
of the capital, runs the gauntlet of 
hideous torture through the streets 
and expires at the feet of Salammbo. 
She herself dies while pledging the 
genius of Carthage, "for that she had 
touched the mantle of Tanit." 

Salatbid ben Stdi, a mysterious 
Jew, who appeared and disappeared 
in Venice towards the dose of the 
sixteenth century in such sudden 
fashion that men came to identify 
him with the Wandering Jew (see 
vol. n) and consider him as one of 
many avatars of the cobbler or porter 
who insulted Christ. Finally his 
name entirdy supplanted that of 
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Ahasuerus or Cartophilos given in 
the earlier lesendfl. The Rev. George 
Croly (1820) published a romance 
sntdtied Saiatktelf which was revived 
in 1900 and renamed Tarry Thou TiU 
X Come. 

Sally In our Alley, song by Henry 
Carey (17^), which has attained a 
mde popcilarity. Of its composition 
the author gives this account: 

A •hoemaker'tappnntice.makliigahoU- 
iay with his sweetheart, treated her with a 
light of Bedlam, the xmppet shows, the fly- 
ing chairs, and all the elesaades of Moor- 
Beld. from whence* i>rooeedmff to thefarthing 
me-house, he gave her a couatioii of buns, 
cheese, cakes, gammon of bacon, stuffed 
beef, and bottled ale: throu^ all which 
■2»?e« tl»e author dodged them (charmed 
with the simpJidtT of their courtship) from 
jn«cc he drew this little sketch of nature; 
put, being then young and obscure, he was 
eery much ridiculed by some of his acquaint- 
Mice for this performance, ^hich neverthe- 
le« made its way into the i»olite world, and 
■mphr recompensed him by the applause of 
tne divine Addison, who was pleased (more 
wan once) to mention it with approbation. 

The original air to the song was 
also composed by Carey, but It was 
Bubsequently drc^yped and the words 
wwe adapted to an old ballad air, 
The Country Lass, 

SsmMcm. Dominie Abel, in Scott's 
novd Guy Mannering, a Scotch tutor 
m tiie Mannering family,—" a poor, 
modest, humble scholar, who had 
wwi his way through the classics, but 
S^?5 to the leeward in the voy^age 
M tJt^j.* His favorite ejaculation, 
f«^^T?l!^^" is constantly ex- 
WMted from him by any emotion of 
s«g>rise, wonder, or admiration. 

SttnpjKm, Dr., in Charles Reade's 
Hard Cash (1863). a sturdy Scotch 
pnyacaan, one of the author's strong- 
wt and most original characters, who 
^f^ses all regtdar practitioners and 
at tne cnsis of the story comes to the 
rescue of Alfred Hardie. confined in 
an asylum. 

SMnaon, hero of Milton's dramatic 
poem Samson Agonistes (1671), is the 
J^nson of Judges xvi, blinded and 
aottod and a sport for his Philistine 
^^^jes m Dagon's temple, but 
^^ang a terribfe revenge by pulling 
J^_the pillars of tib^edmce^d 
penshmg with the spectators in the 



ruins. Milton must have taken the 
biblical story as an all^^ry of his 
own later Uf e. He too was after the 
Restoration a champion at bay, a 
prophet without honor in his own 
country, which had been delivered 
into the hands of the enemy, poor, 
blind, derided, but still militant 
(agonistes) and ready for vengeance 
in the name of the Lord. 

He also was bUnd. as Samson had been, — 
gropins about amons the malignant condi- 
tions that had befallen him, helplessly de- 
pendent on the finding ot others, and bereft 
of the external consolations and means of 
resistance to his scomers that might have 
come to him through sight. He also had to 
live mainly in the imagery of the past. In 
that past, too, there were similarities in his 
case to that of Samson. Like Samson, sub- 
stantially, he had been a Nasarite, — no 
drinker of wine or strong drink, but one who 
had always been an ascetic in his dedicated 
service to great designs. And Uie chief 
blunder in his life, that which had gone near- 
est to wreck it, and had left the most mar- 
ring consequences and the most painful 
reflections, was the very blunder of which, 
twice-repe a ted, Samson had to accuse him- 
self. Like Samson, he had married a Philis- 
tine woman, one not of his own tribe, and 
having no thoughts or interests in common 
with ms own: and like Samson, he had suf- 
fered indignities from this wife and her rela- 
tions, till he had learned to rue the match. — 
Paor. Masson. 

Sandford, Hany, in Thomas Day's 
juvenile story Sandford and Merton 
(1780), the son of a poor farmer, full 
of all boyish virtues. He is placed, 
with Thomas Merton, the six-year-old 
son of a wealthy goitleman, under 
the tuition of tlie wise and learned 
Mr. Barlow, an ex-dergyman, who 
continually holds him up as a model 
and exemplar for the more or less 
reprehensible Tommy. 

Sangrmdo, Doctor, in Le Safi;e's 
novel, GU Bias, a famous phvsician 
in Valladolid, to whom Gil Bias 
attaches himsdf as pupil and servant. 
He is imitated from the Dr. Sagredo 
of Bspinel's romanoe, Marcos de 
Obregon, A tall, thin, pale man of 
very solemn appearance, who weighed 
his discourse and used " great pomp 
of words," his ssrstem was sunple 
enough. It consisted of profuse 
blood-letting, and equally profuse 
administration of hot water into the 
system. Gil Bias was reduced to a 
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sparse diet of beans, peas, and stewed 
apples* bttt allowed to drink all the 
water he could. 

Sana-Gene. Madame, the mck- 
name of Marie Thereae Fig^eur 
(1774-1861), who, bom in Buigtindy, 
was enrolled at the age of lo in a 
cavalry regiment commanded by one 
of her uncles, went to Germany with 
the French and Batavian armies, 
changed at Hohenlinden, took part 
in the siege of Toulon, was in the 
Italian, Spanish, and Austrian cam- 
paigns, and fought at Austerlitz and 
m Russia. During the Hundred 
Days the Emperor conferred the 
Legion of Honor upon her, and she 
chamd at Waterloo for the last time. 

mu the Restomtion she left the 
army to marry Marshal Lefebvre, 
Duke of Dantzic (1755-1820). She 
was then 39. Victorien Sardou, in 
his drama Madame Sans-Gene, has 
taken this martial character and 
made her a vulgarian whose comic 
familiarity is tolerated by Napoleon. 

Saradnesca, Prince, a character 
in a novel by Marion Crawford, 
Saracinesea (1887}, which forms the 
first in a series dealing with the social 
and domestic lif ^ of nineteenth cen- 
tury Roman aristocracy. The love 
affairs of his son Sant Ilario and of 
thehigh-souled Corona d'Astrardente, 
who, though haplessly married to a 
superannuated dandy, remains true 
to her husband, occupy the first vol- 
ume; the solution of that entaxigle- 
ment is given in the second, Sant 
Ilario (1889). In Don Orsino (1892) 
the titular hero is Sant Hario's son, 
who occupies himself with building 
speculations. The concluding volume, 
Corleone (1898), is a Sicilian episode 
in the history of the Saradnescas, 
bringing them in contact with the 
Corleones, — " the worst blood in 
Italy." 

Sardanapalus, hero of Lord Byron's 
trafi^y (182 1), based on the Greek 
fame of the last Asspian king who 
fell B.C. 823. He IS here repre- 
sented as generous and amiable, 
but so fond of pleasure, so vain and 
indolent, that his enemies despise 
him for his apparent weakness and 



effeminacy. Arbaoes, a Mede, and 
Beleses, a Chaldean soothsayer, can- 
spire against him. With their ad- 
herents they attack the palace, and 
force their way into the grand halL 
Sardanapalus, roused at kst. fights 
with great braveiy, astonishing his 
friends and appaUmg his enemies. 
But the rebels are fiiuJly victorioosw 
Sardanapalus, at the instigation of 
his favorite slave Myrrha, has a 
funeral pile raised and immolates 
himself upon it. Myrrha applies the 
torch and then throws herself into 
the flames to be consumed with the 
king, her master. The only deviation 
from history in the above is in the 
introduction of the slave Myrrha. 
The soothsayer's name, however, 
should have tieen spelled Belesis, not 
Beleses, and the second syllable 
should be short. 

Savage, Captain, a naval comman- 
der in Frederick Marryat's novel* 
Eeter Simple (1833), danng, brilliant 
and successful, but a severe martinet. 
The character is drawn from Thomas 
Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald, 
with whom the author shipped as 
midshipman at the beginning of his 
naval career. In one or other of his 
traits the same original may be traced 
in other portraits from the same 
hand, — ^the Captain C. of Prank 
Mildmay (1829), Captain M. of The 
King's Own, and Captain Mad.ean 
of Joseph Faithful (1834). 

Savonarola^ a famous Florentine 
preacher, rehgious enthusiast, and 
would-be reformer, figures as an im- 
portant character in George Eliot's 
novel Romola (1863), and also to a 
lesser extent in Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's Agnes of Sorrento (1862). 
Geoi:ge Eliot's portrait is a powerful 
study of ardent ideals ending in 
failure. Savonarola's personal aims 
and longings for the glory that he 
thought his due are made to became 
his ruin and to furnish the road to 
his defeat and death. 

Savoyard Vicar, in Rousseau's novel 
Emile, a mild and gentle priest who 
believes more in good works than in 
any sectarian creed, and whose 
" Confessions " form an important 
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pisode in the book. The character 

smbines the traits of two of Rous- 

iau's early instructors, M. Gatier, 

is gentle, melancholy studious tutor 

1 the Seminaxy of Annecv, in Savoy; 

ad the Abb6 Gaimd, whom, in ms 

oyhood, he had met in Turin, an 

::desiastic more remarkable for the 

readth and liberality than for the 

rthodozy of his religious opinions. 

ousseau's Vicar is a deist at heart 

ho cannot bring himself either to 

xept absolutely or to reject the 

ospel, but who deems that until we 

low more fully what the truth is it 

best to resp«ct the public order, 

id to refrain from disturbing the 

tablished worship, and who remains 

priest in full communion with the 

huich for much the same reasons 

lat actuate Browning's Bishop Blou- 

am. The portraiture did not prove 

^reeable to either the advocates or 

le antagonists of revealed religion; 

le first saw in it a dangerous attack 

X)n orthodoxy, and tBe latter felt 

was a powerful blow against crude 

heism and materialisnio Le Vicaire 

woyard, Voltaire wrote to a friend, 

deserves all possible chastisement. 

iie Judas abandons us just as our 

lilosophy was about to triumph." 

Sawm, Birdofreedomy a diarac- 

r introduced into Lowell's Biglow 

ipers. A fellow-townsman of Hosea 

glow's, he enlists in the Mexican 

mies a volunteer, and writes home 

melancholy account of the horrors 

^ which he has been inveigled. 

s letters, three in number, are 

rsified by Hosea. 

Sawyer, Bob, in Dickens's Pick- 
vk Papers (1836), friend and room- 
ite of Beniamin Allen (q.v.), both 
dical stuaents of dishevelled ap- 
irance and rollicking bohemian 
bits, revelling in beer and oysters, 
1 devoting as little attention as 
sible touieir profession. Bvent- 
ly Sawyer sets up medical prac- 
3 in Bristol, with small success, 
n Weller ddights to call him Mr. 
vbones. 

Itmyetf Toniy hero of Mark 
ain^s novel of that name (1876), a 
ry of boyish adventure in a ^^llage | 



in Missouri on the Mississippi River. 
He reappears less prominently in its 
sequel Ilttckleberry Finn (1885). The 
character is tmdoubtedly reminisoent 
of the author's own youth. 

Both boys have thdr full shara of boyish 
imaglxuttion; and Tom Sawyer, behig given 
to books, lets his imagination run on robbers 
and pirates and aenies, with a perfect under- 
standing with hwiself that, if you want to 
get fun out of this life, you must never hesi- 
tate to make believe very hard; and. with 
Tom's irottth and health, he never finds it 
hard to make believe and to be a pirate at 
will, or to summon an attendant spirit, or to 
rescue a prisoner from the deepest dungeon 
'neath the castle moat. But In Huck this 
imagination has turned to superstition; he 
is a walking repository of the juvenile folk- 
lore of the Mississippi Valley — a folklore 
partly traditional among the white settlers, 
but largely influenced by intimate associap 
tion with the negroes.— ^olnrday Rtfiew, 
January 31, i885. 

Scapin (It. Scapino, either from 
scapptno, a sock, or scappare, to run 
away), one of the famous traditionary 
diameters of the Italian stage whom 
the French have borrowed, and whom 
Moli^ has immortalized in Four- 
beries de Scapin, He is the only one 
of Moli^'s valets who is entirely 
free from cowardice; ever tesAy to 
risk his shoulders in any adventure. 
Thus he may be considered the 
founder of a race which did not take 
possession of the theatre till many 
years after Molito's death — ^the race 
of Intrigants, Aventuriers, and Chev- 
alieisd'Industrie, who revd in intrigue 
for its own sake, who hunger and 
thirst for the unknown and the for- 
bidden, for excitement, change, ad- 
venture at all hazards and at any 
price. The Italian Scapino is one 
of the many descendants of the 
Davus and Tranio of classic comedy, 
and is represented as a valet of in- 
finite wit and knavery, a trickster, a 
babbler, and a cowaid, who ingrati- 
ates himself with the prodigal son 
of a family by espousing his cause as 
against the miserly father, and by 
assisting him in all his intrigues, but 
is ruled throughout quite as mudi by 
interest as by inclination. Scapino 
originated in Milan. 

His traditional dress, on the Italian 
stage, included a mask, a large plumed 
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hat, a heavy doak, and a wooden 
sword. In France he dropped his 
mask, and was air&yed in garments 
striped green and white. 

Schef&niy in Mrs. Ann Raddiffe's 
romance The Italian^ a wicked, able, 
and hypocritical monk, profligate, un- 
relenting, and implacable. 

SdilemihL Peter, hero and title of 
a tale (1813), by Adalbert von Cha- 
misso. A poor tailor, he tells his own 
story. In exchange for an inexhaust- 
ible purse he had parted with his 
shadow to a mysterious little man in 
grey. At first he exults in his new 
opulence. But wherever he goes 
questions concerning his lost shadow 
assail him. Suspidons of all sorts are 
awakened. He is shunned and 
avoided; his very servants refuse to 
live with him; his betrothed jilts him; 
and poor Schlemihl finds r^uge in a 
desert where there are none to mock 
him. One day the little man re- 
appears and offers to return the 
snadow at the price of Peter's soul. 
Peter, in his wretchedness, is on the 
point of yielding, but luckily asks 
after a man whom he su^>ects of 
having entered into a similar .com- 
pact. The devil is forced to show him 
the corpse of this other victim. Peter 
in horror flin^ the magic purse into 
a chasm, and is finally relieved of his 
tormentor. 

Manv attempts have been made 
to read an allc^rical meaning into 
Schlemihl's story. Chamisso lumself 
expressly denied any didactic purpose. 

"I have seldom/' he sayt, "any ulterior 
aim in my ^>oetry; if an anecdote or a word 
etrikes me in a particular manner. I raiypoee 
it must have the same effect on others, and 
I set to work, wrestling laboriously with 
the language, till the thmg comes out dis- 
tinctly. 'Schlemihl,' too, came forth in this 
way. I had lost on a journey my hat, port- 
manteau, gloves, pocket-handkerchidf, and 
all my movable estate. Pouqu6 asked me 
whether I had not also lost my shadow, and 
we pictured to ourselves the effects of such 
a disaster." Nevertheless, consciously or 
unconsciously, he was influenced by a 
world-wide tradition. 

The tale of Peter Schlemihl belongs to a 
family of l^ends which show that a man's 
shadow has been generallv regarded as a sort 
of spiritual attendant of the body, which 
under certain circumstances it may perma- 
nently forsake. In strict accordance with 



this idea, not onl^ in classic laocnefee. bat 
in various barbaric tongues, the woid mean- 
: ' ' shadow" expresses also the 5oaI or other 
f.— John Piskk: Myths mnd Myjk makenn 
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Scholar GiMy, in Matthew Amgld's 
poem of that name (i553), the 
hero of an Oxford tradi^on, that 
a lad in the Univeisity many years 
ago wandered away with ;he gypsies 
in search of their stran^ge lore and 
still haunts the fields and watersides. 
The poet and his poet friend Arthur 
H. Clough, in their wanderings 
around Onord, realize that the life of 
the vagrant scholar was finer than 
their own. 

Schteberg-Cotta, Fdedrich and 
EM, the feigned authors of Tke 
Chronicles of the SckOnberg- CoUa 
Family (1865), by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Charles. Their father is an improvi- 
dent printer with eight children to 
provide for; their aunt, Ursula Cotta, 
adopts Martin Luther, who is the 
school-fellow of Priedrich at the uni- 
versity of Erfurt; and a fellow monk 
in an Augustinian monastery. 
Finally the two friends go to Rome 
together, and their experiences in 
that city lead to the revolt against the 
Papacy, in which Friedrich becomes 
the faithful henchman of Luther. 

Schweidler* Mary, heroine of a 
romance Tke Amber Witch (Ger. Die 
Bernstein Hexe, 1843) , by Johann 'WH- 
helm Meinhold. Purporting to be a 
contemporaneous chronicle by Herr 
Schweioler, pastor of Coserow in Pbm- 
erania, of certain events that took 
place in his parish in the early seven- 
teenth centuzy, the hoax for a period 
completely deceived the antiquarian 
world. 

During the distress occasioned by 
the Thirty Years' War, Sch¥reidler's 
daughter Mary has discovered a vein 
of amber in the Streckelbuxv Moun- 
tain. She tells her father. Theydaie 
not disclose their good fortune, but 
secretly sell the treasure, and, after 
supplying their own wants, devote 
the remaining money to the relief of 
the starving villagers. Mary has in- 
curred the ill-will of Elsie, the real 
witch of the village, who takes advan- 
tage of her mysterious nightly visits to 
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le mountain and her stores of unez- 
lained wealth to accuse the maiden 
I a compact with Satan. She is 
led and condemned to the stake, 
[er lover, Cotmt Rudiger of Raven- 
«in, appears as her deliverer and 
le story comes to a tritmiphant dose 
ith her happv marriage. 
Scriblems Cflub, a ^ort-lived asso- 
ation, fotmded in 17 14, which in- 
uded among its memb^ many of 
le foremost wits of the Queen Anne 
eriod,— Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Ongreve, Atterbur«, Harley, and 
ray. Directly or mdirectly it in- 
>ired Arbuthnofs Memoirs of Mar- 
nils ScribUrus, Swift's Travels of 
uUwer, and Pope's Treatise of 
athos. 

Soiblerus, Cornelius, the father 
t Martmus (see below). A learned 
entleman, an antiquary by profes- 
lOn, he has eccentric ideas on educa- 
lon. The boy is brought up in such 
lann^ that everything contributes 

> the unprovement of ms mind, even 

> hk dress. Cornelius invented for 
^ a geographical suit of clothes, 
[Inch might give him some hints of 
hat science and likewise some knowl- 
age of the commerce of different 
ations. He had a French hat with 
n African feather, Holland shirt and 
^ders lace, English doth lined 
^th Indian silk; his gloves were 
talian, and his shoes were Spanish. 
le was made to observe this and daily 
atechised thereupon, which his 
ither was wont to call travelling at 
ome." The Scriblerus family may 
ave given hints to Sterne for his 
ccount of Tristam Shandy and his 
ither. ' 

Scriblems, Martimis, hero of a 
uncus burlesque, Memoirs of the 
^extraordinary Life, Works, and Dis- 
(wnes of Martinus Scriblerus, usually 
•ublished amone Pope's works, but 
nown to have been mainly written 
y.John Arbuthnot, with occasional 
Sfflstance from Pcpe and Swift. "To 
»k of Martin m any hands but 
;ott»," says Swift in a letter to 
urbuthnot, " is folly. For you every 
lay gave us better hints than all of 
a together could do in a twdve- 



month." Pope explains that the 
design was to ridicule all the false 
taste in learning, under the character 
of a man of capadty that had dipi>ed 
into every art and sdence, but in- 
judidousiy in each. Under the tute- 
lage of his father (see Scriblerus, 
Cornelius), Martin was brought up 
a prig from childhood. He had the 
Greek alphabet stamped on his 
gingerbread, played games after the 
manner of the andents, and wore a 
geographical suit of clothes. He 
became a critic, practised medicine, 
studied diseases of the mind, and 
endeavored to discover the seat of 
the soul. Then he started on his 
travds in the countries visited by 
Gulliver. Here the work comes to an 
abrupt endj 

Scrooge, Ebenezer, hero of Dick- 
ens's Christmas Carol (iS^')), sur- 
viving partner of the firm of Scrooge 
and Marley, stockholders. " On I 
but he was a tight-fisted hand at the 
grindstone, Scrooge! — a squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping, dutch- 
ing, covetous old sinner.' Hard and 
sharp as flint, from which no sted 
had ever struck out generous fire; 
secret and self-contained and soli- 
tary as an oyster. ... He car- 
ried his own low temperature always 
about with him: he iced his office m 
the dog-days, and didn't thaw it one 
degree at Christmas." The story 
tells how, through the agency of three 
midnight visitants — the Ghosts of 
Christmas Past, of Christmas Present, 
and of Christmas to-Come — ^he was 
converted into a genial and benevo- 
lent worshipper of the Christmas 
season. 

Scadamore, Blyfhe, hero of Richard 
D. Blackmore's novel of the Napo- 
leonic period in Enjgland, Spring- 
haven (1887). Famiharly known as 
" Scuddy," his behavior on land and 
sea, in war and in love, is always brave 
yet considerate and chivalric. " The 
gentle Scuddv," his creator calls him, 
and proceeds to describe him as 
" brave and modest, wholesome and 
natural, facing the cannon's mouth 
without fiindiing, and recklessly 
flinging down his heart for a pretty, 
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foolish girl to trample on." 
sweetheart is Dolly Darling. 

ScttdamouTy Sir, in Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, Book iv. His name is cor- 
rupted from the words escu d'amour, 
the shidd of love. He was so called 
because, against twenty rival com- 
batants, he had secured for himself a 
shield^ hanging in the temple of 
Venus over this inscription: Who- 
soever BE THIS Shield, Paiss 
Amoret be his. 

Scyfhropy in Peacock's satiric novel, 
Nightmare Abbey, a caricature of the 
poet Shelley. Specially pointed^ is 
the passage wherein Scythrop, lovins 
two ladies at once, tells his distracted 
father that he will free himself from 
his dUemma by suicide. Shelley him- 
self admitted the likeness and was 
amused by the caricature. After all, 
the portrait of the man Shelley as 
depicted by Peacock, directly in his 
Memorials and indirectly in this novel, 
is more attractive than the " divine," 
characterless humanitarian whom 
hero-wor^ppers love to paint. 

Sebastian, in Twelfth NiM, a 
oung gentleman, brother to Viola; 
ull of the rashness and impetuosity 
of youth. Another Sebastian, a 
drunken sailor, figures in The Tempest, 

S^chard, Davidy in Balzac's Lost 
Illusions, a tender, melancholy, medi- 
tative young man, the friend of the 
hero, Lucien de Rubempr6. He is 
bom and bred in the country, and 
so preserves his soul unspotted from 
the contaminations of the city, which 
prove the ruin of his friend. 

Sedley, Amelia, in Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, a sweet-tempered, 
gentle, generous, and deeply affec- 
tionate young woman, who marries 
George Osborne, and cherishes his 
memory after death, despite Major 
Dobbin's persistent courtship of her 
and her growing fondness for him, 
until Becl^ Shan> disillusionizes her. 
"Couldn't forget him?" cries Re- 
becca, " that selfish humbug, that 
low-bred cockney, that padded booby, 
who had neither wit, manners, nor 
heart, and was no more to be com- 
pared to your friend of the bamboo 
cane than you to Queen Elizabeth." 



832 Sedley 

His I The character is obviously akin to tbe 
Amelia Booth of Fielding, but the 
name Amelia was that of Thackeray's 
grandmother, and the character was 
modelled after three women of fats 
own drde. " You know yoa are 
only a piece of Amelia," Thacknay 
wrote to Mrs. BrookGeld. ** My 
mother is another half; my poor littk 
wife — y est pour beaucoup.' 
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We hear that Emmy Sedleir was partly 
raggeeted by Mrs. Brookfidd. partly by 
Thackeray's mother, much by his own. wife. 
There scarcely seems room for so many 
meats in Emmy's personality. For i 
reason ladies do not love her, nor do 
adore her . . . She is not clever, 
is not very beautiful, she Is tahmppy, and 
she can be jealous. One pities her. and that 
is aldn to a more tender sentiment; ooe 
^ties her while she sits in the comer, and 
Becky's green eyes flatter her oaf of a hus- 
band; one pities her in the poverty of her 
father's house, in the famous battle oiver 
Daffy's Elixir, in the separation from the 
younger George . . . Yes, "Branxr is 
more complex than she seems, and perhaps 
it needed three ladies to contribute the 
various elements of her person and her 
character. — Akdmxw Lang: Essays w 
LitiU. 

Sedley, Joseph, commonly called 
'' Jos/' the brother of Amelia, a fat 
and foolish beau and bon vivant, laay, 
peevish, timid, boastful, and self- 
mdulgent. " He was as vain as a 
girl; and perhaps his extreme shyness 
was one of the results of his extreme 
vanity " (chap. iii). Timorous before 
ladies, yet with an ardent desire to 
stand well with them, he eagerly 
welcomes the overtures of his sister's 
friend Becky Sharp, but is frightened 
off just as he had decided to propose 
to her. Fond of the military, he 
wears moustachios and a frogged 
coat and accompanies the army to 
Brussels, but flees terror-stricken 
while the battle of Waterloo is raging. 
On his return to India, he brags so 
much of what he had seen and heard 
and done on the fateful day, that he 
acquired quite a reputation for cour- 
age among the ignorant and was 
dubbed Waterloo Sedley. He is not 
tmgenerous or unkindly, he befriends 
Amelia in her poverty, and in the 
end falls a victim to the middle-aged 
wiles of his former flame, Bedcy 
Shaip. 
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Selika, heroine of a five-act opera, 
VAfricaine (1865), words by Eugene 
Scribe, music bjr Meyerbeer. She is 
the queen of an island off the African 
Doast, who falls in love with Vasco da 
pama, the Portuguese explorer, and 
immolates herself for his ^ke. 

SaUm, name of the hero of Byron's 
poem, The Bride of Abydos (see 
ZuLEiKA), and also of Moore's The 
Ltghl of the Harem in Lalla Rookh 
(see Nourmahal). Edward Moore, 
m a poem called Sdim the Persian 
0748)1 makes an ironical defence of 
Lord Lyttleton under this name. 

Selkirk, Alexander (1676-1723), a 
ocotcn sailor, whose story gave 
Darnel Defoe the suggestion for 
Kotnnson Crusoe. His captain, one 
Saddling, took offence at him, and 
left hmi on the uninhabited island of 
Juan Fernandez in the Pacific Ocean, 
where he remamed for four years and 
four months (1704-1708), until rcs- 
oied by Captain Woods Rogers, 
nance Juan Fernandez has often, 
but wrongfully, been called Crusoe's 
Island (see Crusoe). Alexander 
Jjelkirk is the subject of a famous 
lync by William Cowper, beginning: 

I am monvch of all I ronrey, 
My nght there is none to dispute. 

Sellers, Col. Mulbeny, chief char- 
acter ^The Gilded Age, a novel by 
Mark Twain and Charles Dudley 
wamer, which was dramatized in 
1876, with John T. Raymond in this 
part. There is a suggestion of 
Mi^wber in Sellers, and it is curious 
to find, from Paine's Life of Mark 
2[ttw«n, that Twain*s father, like 
Dickens's, was of the Micawber ilk. 
But Mr. Clemens, Sr., had only the 
S^OQ^y side of Micawber. The gay 
jad buoyant side was quite alien to 
that unhappy man. Mark Twain's 
invmdble optimist, Col. Sellers, was 
not his father, but his mother's 
lavonte cousin, James Lampton. 

Mwiy persons regarded " Colonel Sellers" 
as a fiction, an invention, an extravagant 
impossibiUty. and did me the honor to call 
mm a creation"; but they were mistaken, 
^merely put him on paper as he was; he 
JS^ *!** * PWBon who could be exaggerated, 
me incidento which looked most extrava- 



gant, both in the book and on the stage* were 
not inventions of mine but were facts of his 
life; and I was present when they were 
developed. John T. Rajrmond's audiences 
used to come near to dying with laughter 
over the tumii>-eating scene; but, extrava- 
oant as the scene was. it was faithful to the 
tacts, in all its absurd details. The thing 
hapx>ened in Lampton's own house, and I 
was i)reeent. In fact I was myself the guest 
who ate the turnips. In the hands of a great 
actor that piteous scene would have disuned 
any manly spectator's ejres with tears, and 
racked his nbs apart with laughter at the 
same time. But Raymond was great in 
humorous portrayal only. In that he was 
superb, he was wonderful — in a word, great; 
in all things else he was a pigmy of the 
pigmies. 

The real Colonel Sellers, as I knew him 
in James Lampton, was a pathetic and beau- 
tiful spirit, a manly man, a straight and 
honorable man, a man with a big. foolish, 
unsfilfish heart in his bosom, a man bom to 
be loved: and he was loved by all his friends, 
and by his famUv worshipped. It is the 
right word. To them he was but little less 
than a god. The real Colonel Sellers was 
never on the stage. Only half of him was 
there. Raymond could not play the other 
half of him; it was above his level. That 
half was made up of qualities of which 
Rajrmond was wholly destitute. — Mauc 
Twain: ChapUra from My Amicbiograpky, 
North Ammrican Ranew. 

Sentai in the opera of The Flying 
Dutchman, is an interpolation by 
Wagner himself in order to add a 
love element to the mediaeval legend. 
According to this version of the story, 
the Dutchman is allowed once m 
every seven years to come on shore, 
with the chance of ridding himself 
from his curse if he can find a woman 
willine to devote herself to him with 
her whole heart. The experiment is 
fraught with considerable danger to 
the woman, for, if she breaks £aith, 
her punishment is nothing less than 
eternal perdition. Herr Wagner has 
made Sienta quite ready to fall in 
love with the doomed Van der 
Decken, having long been in love with 
a portrait of lum which hangs in her 
father's house. But she has been 
betrothed to Erik until the moment 
of the Dutchman's appearance, when 
she cheerfull]^ throws over her former 
lover; and it is only a misunderstand- 
ing which prevents the Dutchman 
marrying her and living hai>pily ever 
afterward. The rapidity with which 
Senta transfers her love from Eiik 
to the Dutchman tends to injure a 
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character ol much beauty; and the 
eagemesB with whidi Daland, her 
father, accepts aa hia acxi-iii-kw 
m^sterioua stianger who caiiies about 
with him a ch^ full of treasure, 
gives a acmewhat disagreeable a^>ect 
to the dbaiacter of the proverbially 
bcdd and open-hearted Beamaii. 

Ssotiji Captain, a member ot the 
fictitious Spectator Qub, which was 
supposed to look after the fortunes 
of that paper. The character 
sketched by Sir Richard Steele in the 
opening number and subsequently 
filled out by both Addison and 
Steele. The original of this character 
was CcJonei Kempenfelt, of Sweden, 
father of an admiral in the British 
navy who was lost with all his crew, 
on board the Royal George. 

Sevier, Dr.. hero U a novel of that 
name (1883) by George W. Cable, a 
beneviAent, upright, and severely 
strict physician of New Orleans. 
" His inner heart was all of flesh," 
we are told, " but his demands for 
the rectitude of mankind pointed out 
like the muzzles of cannon through 
the embrasure of his virtues." 

Saw^ Rev. Mr_ in W. D. 
Ho Wells's novel, Tht Miniiter's 
Charge (1887), the titular" minister," 
whose amiable habit of telling pleas- 
ant fibs brings Lemuel down to 
Boston with impossible expectations 
and illusions. 

Ha miiditnt to a vsrr n^Mctable Boatoo 
flock: ba ia iliicBre, In nilts at hU amUbls 
Sbij ns wUh«i to do tisht mi to b« father 
coofcwor to hii people, wlthoBt the fainteat 



tor the work except a sood heart and tona 
eiperiencea ot the hunuui race In jnneral 

•ad the Boetotiian in partlcnlai. — CoUMfe 
WerU. 



S«Ttoii, Cafliaine, heriMne of 
Scott's historical romance. The Ab- 
bot, a " waiting damsel " to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who inspired Roland 
Grssme with an enthusiasm for " the 
good cause " as loyal and lofty as her 



-„ He, one of Moliire's most 

famous characters, who made his 
first appearance in a farce called 
Sfanardie, or the Imaginary Cuckold, 
and was afterward introduced into 



other plays, with someirtiat vaiTing 
characteristics acceding to t^^ *^fA t 
of the Btoiy, — i.e., Le Festim dt Pierre, 
where he is valet to Don Joan; 
L' Amour Mtdecin (1664), wIkr Ik 
is father to Lodnde; Li MUesim 
Malpi Lui, where be is the husband 
of Martine and a wood-chopper farced 
to assume the character <rf ft physiciaa : 
L'EeoU det Maris; iriiere, nitb his 
brother Ariste, bo brii^ np two 
orphan sisters so as to tnun than mto 
modd wives for ♦K^mftrw i and both 
are wofully deceived; and Le Mari- 
at» Fd^, which, thowgh later in pr>- 
ductitm than the Coeu Imapnaire, is 
logically earlier, since the latter now 
fonns tiie sequd. 

Like Etarlequin or Ptmcb, ^ana- 
relle in fact is rather an abetractioa cr 
type of character than an individual, 
and bis various avatars are irrecoocil- 
able the one with the other. 

UoUire'a Spuurelle. onder aU^hii virion 



iblea the , 

recdnda one oc Chryiala. 

Jolly round-belUed hnmorlrt. ' 
paltrv and pltifnl a* Paaornuhai 

worthy of both, asMioc whom we moat i*- 
member Pao^on and BM («•«■< OiiBBOir*. 
—St, Bsova. 

Shi^toa, 8lt narde, in Scott's 
histmical romance, Tk« Monaslery, a 
relative of the Duke d Northumber- 
land on one side, ixi the other a grand- 
son (rf old Ovetstich the tailor. He 
affects the " euphnistic " stjde of 
conversation in fashion at the Eli^- 
bethan courts, but rather overdoes 
it and d^eneratea into too obvious 
burlesque. In spite of his affectations 
he is citable of genuine energy of 
mind, and his chivalroua oooipnnion- 
dbip with My^ of the Mill praived 
him worthy of her A — '- ■' — ^-- 



drsoutist, is the hero (rf W. S. I 
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or's dramatic colloquy, The Exami- 
tUian of Shakespeare far Deer-stealing 

No pky of charactor more narklins 
iciin la Miy of Landor'a writiaas than is 
ruck ottt by the coajunction id such oppo- 

^^^^^I*^^ ^« preaented.— the boy- 
)et, overflowing with geniua, emotion, and 
ilmal M^t.. witty. wi«>, joyoua. and 
noua by timia: Sfr ThoSaa 1^, the 
latice. stnxnd. vain, devout, and kind- 
Mrted; Master Silas, the chaplain, haid- 
»ded, vulgw, malldoas. and aensual; 
jeph CaniAby, the chief witncaa. super- 
**2^ ***** hypocritical, conscious of his 
ttered reputation while speaUnc truth 
Lifi* "2*^ Inimitable. tooTisthe de- 
Jtotion of Sluikespeare's tactics with the 
latice. whom he handles after the manner 
"•S*?i*5f ^tin« We hook with tempting 
orsdsof flattwy. and spinning out a line 

•«IS[22f**Klff^^' ''Wch he adroitly 
anoBuvres until his pray Is caught. 

ShaUow, Justice Robert, sketched 
t full loigth in Merry Wives of 
hn^or (1598), appeared earlier in 

r ^^^ J^ ("598) and later in 
^«M7 V (1599). He is a fool, a 
raffiart, and a liar, boasting of sins 
I his ycmth which he never com- 
425*% "J^ been plausibly sur- 
used that the justice is a reminiscent 
mcature of Shakeq)eaxe's boyhood 
iiemy, Sir Thomas Lacy of Charl- 
?te, near Stratford, who prosecuted 
un for deer-stealmg and inddentaUy 
rove him from Stratford to London. 
Shandy, Captahi Tobias, better 
jwwn as Uncle Toby, the real hero 
f Sterne's Trisiram Shandy, a cap- 
Mn m the British army, retired m 
onsttiuence of wounds received at 
ae sjege of Namur, but still keeping 
p his military tastes, interests, and 
abits. Gallantry, simplicity, mod- 
sty, and benevolence are his leading 
raits. He is supposed to have been 
Jawn from the autiior's fa^er, who 
^as an army lieutenant. 

What Shan I say to thee, thou qulntes- 
ence of the mUk of human kindness, thou 
econciler of war (as far as it was once neces- 
ary to reconcile it), thou returner tochild- 
^ dunng peace, thou lover of widows, 
hott master of the best of corporals, thou 
rustler at excommunications, thou high 
nd onlv final Christian gentleman, thou 
|}*5?'.**(J*« I^evil himself, divine Uncle 
[obyl Why. this I will say. made bold by 
hy eiample. and caring nothing for what 
mybody may think ofTt who does not. in 
>ome measure, partake of thy nature, that 
ie who created thee was the wisest man iinoe 



the days of Shakespeare; and that Shak^ 
speare himself, miipity reflector of things 
as they were, but no anticipator, never 
arrived at a character like thine. — ^Lbksb 
Hunt. 

My Unde Tobv is one of the finest com- 
pliments ever paid to human nature. He 
IS the most unoffending of God's creatures; 
or. as the French express it. un td P$tit 
bonkommel Of his bowling-green, his sieges, 
and his amours, who would say or tmnk 
anything amiss? — Kkzlits. 

Shandy, Tristram^ the nominal 
hero of the novel of that name by 
Laurence Sterne. 

Shandy, Walter, in Sterne's novel, 
Tristram Shandy, the father of the 
titular hero. 

The author suiiposod in him a man of an 
active and metaphysical, but. at the same 
time, a whimsical cast of mind, whom too 
much and too miscellaneous reading had 
brought within a 8tM> or two of madness, 
and who acted, in the ordinary affairs oc 
life, upon the absurd theories adopted by 
the pedants of past ages. He is most ad- 
mirable contrasted with his wife, well de- 
scribed as a good lady ot the poco-<tiranie 
school, who neither obstructed the course 
of her husband's hobby-horse-^to use a 
phrase which Sterne has rendered classical 
— nor could be prevailed upon to spare him 
the least admiration for the grace and dex- 
terity with which he managed it. — Sir 
Waltbr Scott. 

There has been a great deal said and writ- 
ten about the plsfciairisms (rf Sterne; but the 
only real plaguuism he has been guilty of 
(if such tneft were a crime) is in taking 
Tristram Shandy's father from Martin's. 
the elder Scriblerus. The original idea of 
the character, that is. of the opinionated, 
captious old fl(entleman who is pedantic, not 
from profession, but choice, belongs to 
Arbuthnot. — Hazlttt. 

Sharp, Rebecca, more familiarly 
known as Beckv, the chief female 
character in Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, A friendless girl, with " the 
dismal precocity of poverty," she 
early determines to marry well and 
make her way in the world. Her 
first mark is Joseph Sedley, brother 
of her school mend Amelia; but he is 
frightened away. She next sets her 
cap for Rawdon Crawley, whom she 
wins, and learns too late that she 
might have had his wealthy father 
ana that he himself is disinherited on 
account of his marriage. Neverthe- 
less, she sets up an establishment, and 
shows him how bv cleverness and 
tact and cajoling her admirers she 
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can mftinfain a Bocial position, and 
by wheedling and ruinine her trades- 
man she can live on nouing a year. 
Rawdon detects her in an intrigue 
with Lord Steyne. Though she 
stoutly maintains her innooenoe, he 
obtains a separation from her. She 
sinks to a tawdry bohemian existence 
on the Continent until Jok^ Sedley 
once more falls in her way. She strips 
him of all he has and comes into his 
insurance money after his suq;>icious 
death. 

A friend consi^tolAted him onoe on that 
touch in Vanity Fair in which Becky admirea 
her husband when he ia givinff Stevne the 
punishment that ie ruinmg her for life. 
** Well/' he laid, "when I wrote the sentence, 
I slapped my fist on the table and said. 
'TkatiM a touch of geniusl'"— Jambs T. 
PuLDS: Y$sUrdaya wttk Authors, p. a?* 

She. abbreviated from "She-who 
must-be-obeyed," the official title of 
Ayesha, heroine of Rider Haggard's 
romance She (1887). Ayesha is a 
beautiful sorceress, dwelUn£ some- 
where in the darkest deeps of darkest 
Africa, who is reputed to be immor- 
tal and is surrounded bv retainers as 
weird as herself. Two thousand years 
ago, it appears, she had treacherously 
oompasm the death of a priest of 
Isis, whose descendant, a young Eng- 
lishman named Leo Vinoey, pene- 
trates her fastnesses and fascinates 
her by his heieditaxy likeness. He 
too fculs in love with her, but, the 
cycle having been rounded, she is 
consumed in tiie mvstic flames she 
herself had evoked to renew her 
youUx. 

Sheppardt John, familiarly known 
as Jade, a famous English highway 
robber (1702-1722^), hero of numerous 
ballads and imaginative works; nota- 
bly Harlequin Sheppard (1725), a 
pantomime by John Thurmond, a 
pretended autobiography attributed 
to Defoe (172^), and a novel, Jack 
Sheppard (1830), by William Harrison 
Ainsworth. A carpenter by trade, 
Sheppard sprang from a long line of 
honest carpenters in Stepney. In 
early youth he fell in with a loose 
woman, Elizabeth Lyon, known as 
*' Edgeworth Bess," who with another 
gill, "PoU Maggott," incited most 



of his crimes. His recklessness, his 
courage, and his generous di^xntion 
made lum a sort of popular hero. 
He made two remarkable escapes 
from Newgate, excellently described 
in Ainsworth's romance, thou^ the 
most famous of these two chapteis 
is said to have been written by 
William Maginn. Two fausdxed 
thousand people attended his execu- 
tion at Tyburn, November 16, 1724. 

Sheva, hero of R. Cumberland's 
comedy TTie Jew (1776}, written to 
justify the Hebrew race from current 
Christian calumnifs. He is rescued 
bv Don Carlos from an auto-da^fi at 
C^idiz and brought to London, ^i^iere 
tJie don's son, Charles Ratdiffe, 
rescues him in turn from a howling 
London mob. Li return Sheva makes 
Charles his heir and gives his sister 
£10,000 as her marriage portion when 
she weds Frederick Bertram* Modest, 
benevolent, and philanthropic, Sheva 
is " the widow's friend, the orphansT 
father, the poor man's protector, and 
the universal dispenser of charity; 
but he ever shrank to let his Idt 
hand know what his right hand did." 
The Jews ot Ezigland made up a 
handsome purse for Cumberland to 
reward him for this championship of 
their race. 

In the Old Testament Sheva was 
one of David's scribes (2 Sam. xz, 
25). Dryden and Tate, in Absalom 
and AchUophd^ Part n (1682), bestow 
the name upon Sir Roger Lestrange, 
censor of the press under Charles U 
and editor of the Observator, an un- 
swerving royalist sheet. Dryden 
says: 

Thsn Shers, none more loyal seal have 

shown, 
Wakef ttl as Jndah's lion for the throne. 

Sh^ton, Motiiery the name of a 
famous prophetess in the reign of 
Henry YlII, who is said to have suc- 
cessfully predicted the death of many 
famous men. Bret Harte gives the 
nickname to one of the chaxacters in 
his Outcasts of Poker Flat, a woman of 
ill fame who starves herself tosave 
a younger outcast. (See Shxpton, 
MoTHBR, in vol. u.) 
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Shore, Janei an historical character 
iirea 1450-1527}, who in 1470 for- 
xjk her husband, William Shore, to 
Boome the mistress of Edwaxxl IV. 
be had great influence over that 
ing throtxgh her wit, tact, and meny 
isposition. After Edward's death 
le was ac c osed of harlotry and witch- 
.*aft by Richard III and foroed to do 
enance in the public streets, '* going 
efore the crosse in procession upon a 
onday with a taper in her h^d." 
he is the heroine of a ballad preserved 
1 Percy's Rdiquest of an anonymous 
rama, History of the Life and Death 
f Master Shore and Jane Shore his 
Vife^ and of a more famous tragedy, 
ane Shore (17 14), by Nicholas Rowe. 
Lowe makes her husband come to 
ane's rescue in her downfall, but he 
I seized by the minions of Richard 
nd Jane dies. 

Shylock, in Shakespeare's comedy 
Tie Merchant of Venice, & lew vsaier. 
le hates Antonio, partly for reviling 
is religion, but more espedaHy for 
bat he spoils his business by lowering 
be rates of interest in Venice. There- 
3re, when Antonio conies to borrow 
loney from him, he half jestingly 
nsnares him into a compact wherdsy 
he borrower shall lose a pound of 
iesh if the debt be not promptly 
etumed at a given time. Shylock^s 
npassioned appeal in Act iii, i, is 
hnost the only scene where Shake- 
peare shows any sympathy for him. 

The diverte interpretation! given by 
otable actor* to the part of Shylock have 
beir origin in a certain incongruity between 
bie fltory that Shakespeare accepted and 
lie character of the Jew as it came to life 
1 his hands. Some actors, careful of the 
tory, have laid stress on revenge, cunning, 
nd the thirst for innocent blood. Others, 
onvinced by Shakespeare's sympathy, have 
resented so sad and human a figure that 
lie verdict of the court is acc«>tea without 
athttstasm . . . The difficultv Is in 
lie play. The Tew of the story is the mon* 
ter of the meoiflBval imaginauon, and the 
tory almost requires such a monster, if it 
t to go with ringing effect on the stage, 
hylodc is a man. and a man more sinned 
gaaxist than sinning. Antonio and Bassanio 
re pale shadows of men compared with this 
auntj tragic fknire. whose love of hit race 
> as deep as life; who pleads the cause of a 
ommon humanity against the cruelties of 
rejudice; whose very hatred has in it some- 
Ding of the nobility of patriotic jMtssion; 



whose heart is stirzed with tender memories 
even in the midst of his lament over the 
stolen ducats; who in the end, is dismissed, 
onprotestlng, to insult and oblivion.— 
Waltbr Raudgb: ShaJusptof. 

Sldonia« in Disraeli's novel of Con- 
ingsby, or The New Generation (1844) 
a character in whom the author paints 
his ideal Jew. It is drawn partly from 
the actual traits and deeds of Baron 
Alfred de Rx>thschild and partly from 
the tmdeveloped possibihties which 
the author discovmd in himsdf at 
his then a^e of thirty-nine. Sidonia's 
function m the novel is to educate 
Harry Coningsby, as Harry in his 
turn is to educate the New Genera- 
tion. 

Sidonia is a Hebrew of Immense fortune 
in the prime of youthful manhood and with 
an athletic frame which sickness has never 
tried; affable and gracious but, though 
unreserved in manner, impenetrable beneath 
the surface; and yet with a rare gift of ex- 

{>ression and an intellect that, matured by 
ong meditation, and assisted by that abso- 
lute freedom from prejudice which is the 
compensatory possession of a man without 
a countiv, enables him to fathom, as it 
were bv intuition, the drathof every ques- 
tion. — MoNYPBNinr: Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

Sieglidre, liademoiselle de la, 

heroine and title of a novel by Jules 
Sandeau. 

Very good again is liademoisdle de la 
Siegliire, with its curious theme of an en- 
riched peasant driven by aristocratic wiles 
to restore to his old seigneur the estate which 
the latter has forfeited by emigration.— 
Gbokgb Saimtsburt. 

Sigismimda or Sigismonday heroine 
of I^yden's poem Sigismunda and 
Guiscardo, (See vol. 11.) 

Sike8» Billy in Dickens's OUoer 
Twist, a brutal thief and house- 
breaker, who murders his mistress, 
Nancy. 

A thoroughly hardened ruffian of the 
sturdy English type, with a sullen ferocity 
which penetrates his whole nature and allies 
him to his true brethren, the beasts of prey; 
there is no room in his breast for conscience, 
or pity, or physical fear; his attendant and 
moral shadow, the dog. has a character 
seemingly caught from that of his master; 
or perhaps we should say that Sikes the dog 
appears to have been arrested in that process 
of evolution which, when allowed free cotuve, 
resulted in the production of Sikes the man. 
The account of the murder of Nancy is one 
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ci the most harrowing scenes in romance; 
and there is ffteat power displayed in the 
description of Sikes^ flight afterwards, with 
the phantom of bis victim pursuing him, the 
"widely-staring eyes, so lustruess and 
glassy," meeting his at every turn. Dickens, 
when writing these scenes, realised them so 
intensely that they may be said to have 
taken possession of him. When he reiul the 
account of the murder of Nancy to his wife, 
she became so affected that he describes 
her as being "in an unspeakable state." — 
E. P. Wbzpplb. 

Silva, Don, in George Eliot's dra- 
matic poem, The Spanish Gypsy 
(1868), a nobleman in love with 
Fedalma. A beautiful and elaborate 
portrait, in which the author has 
aimed to depict a young[ nobleman as 
rolendid in person and m soul as the 
dawning splendor of his native coun- 
try. In spite of the poem being 
csuled in honor of his mistress, Don 
Silva is really the central figure in the 
work. 

Silver, John, the principal char- 
acter in R. L. Stevenson's romance, 
Treasure Island (1883). The Satur- 
day Review declared that the book 
ought to have been entitled John 
SiSfer, PiraUt and in fact Stevenson 
had originally called it the Sea- Cook. 
For Jolm Silver, pirate by profession, 
sailed as sea-cook aboard the His- 
paniola when she started out on a 
search for Flint's buried hoard in 
Treasure Island. 

He is a big fellow, "very tall and strong, 
with a face as big as a ham; plain and pale, 
but intelligent and smiling; his left leg is 
cut off at the hip, and he carries a crutch, 
wUch he manages "with wonderful dexter- 
ity, hopping about on it like a bird." He 
has travellM all the world over; he has a 
black wife: he is master of a parrot named 
Captain Flint: he is so helpful and clever, 
BO smooth-spoken and ]X>werful and charm- 
ing, that everybody is deceived in him. Of 
course he makes himself the most useful of 
men while the ship is fitting out. and of 
course a considerable proportion of the crew 
are of his discovery ana recommendation. 
The conseouences are plain to the meanest 
capacity. There is a mutiny, and they hoist 
the black Abb, the noble Jollv Roger; there 
are fights ana murders and adventures; only 
a few of the expedition escape with their 
lives; and it is all John Silver*8 doing. — 
Saturday Rgfiew, December 8, Z883. 

Sim^e, David, hero of a novel by 
Sarah Fielding, The Adventures of 
David Simple (1744), who travels 
through London and Westminster 
" in search of a faithful friend." 



A sequel, Thd PamUiar lAtters hvimwim &» 
Principal Characters In David Simple (1747). 
was the occasion for a f amooa ooatrast 
which Samuel Richardson, in a letter dated 
December, 1756, drew between Soaan mad 
her brother. Henry Fieldinff. "What a 
knowledge of the human heart! Well a^^ 
a critical judge of writing say, as he did to 
me, that vour late brother's know^ledge of it 
was not (fine writer as he was) ooinparable 
to yours. His was but as the knowiedce of 
the outside of a clock-work machine, wbOm 
yours was that of all the finer qirixiss aad 
movements of the inside." Curiouir 
enough, this is very much the jwaise wfaadht 
a dosen years later, Johnson, no doubt the 
critical judge referred to, gave to Richardsoa 
himself. ' There was as great a difference 
between them [Richardson and PielduuB].'* 
he said, "as between a man who knew £ow 
a watch was made, and a man who ooeld 
tell the hour by looking on the dial-plate.*^ 

SimpUdssimus, in an historical 
romance of that name b^ J. C. von 
Grimmelshausen (1669), is the soo of 
a poor Spessart farmer during the 
Thut^ Years' War. At ten years <^ 
aee his father is murdered by a band 
of plundering soldiers. He is edu- 
cated by a hermit, he serves as page 
to an officer, he turns hermit hinwetf 
and earns a reputation for sanctity 
while really supporting hitrwa^lf py 
swindling. Next he finds a congenial 
sphere of activity in the German 
army. The wild license of the soldieiy 
and the consequent sufferings of the 
peasantry are vividly painted. After 
numerous ups and downs and two 
unfortunate marital experiences, he 
retires from the world, and goes to 
a desert island where he anticipates 
some of the experiences of Robmsoo 
Crusoe. 

Skeggs, Miss Caroline Wilheliniiui 
Amelia, in Goldsmith's Vicar cf 
Wakdield (1766}, the companion o£ 
" Lady Blarney," both beingLooidon 
courtesans whom Squire Thomhill 
introduces to the Primrose family to 
aid him in beguiling the daughten 
of the house. 

Skewt(Mi» Mrs., in Dickens's novel 
of Dombey and Son, is the mother of 
Edith, afterwards Mrs. Dombey. 

Skimpole, Harold, in Dickens's 
Bleak House (1852}, an artist, buoy- 
ant, gay, brilliant, and ingenuously 
unscrupulous in money matters. 
Dickens rather lamely 'sought to 
defend himself from the charge of 
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having caricatured Leigh Hunt in this 
character. 

" Exactly those graces and charms 
of manner which are remembered/' 
says Dickens, " in the words we have 
quoted, were remembered by the 
author of the work of fiction in ques- 
tion when he drew the character in 
question. He no more thought, God 
forgive him ! that the admired original 
would ever be chained " [as he fre- 
quently was charged] " with the 
imaginary vices of tne fictitious crea- 
ture than he has himself ever thought 
of charging the blood of Desdemona 
Emd Othello on the innocent Academy 
model who sat for lago's 1^ in the 
picture." 

Slawken-BergitiSy an ima^nary 
author of a work on Noses, hunself 
distinguished by a nose of phenomenal 
length, who was invented by Sterne 
in order that he might pretend to 
quote from his works a ctuious tale 
about a man with an enormous nose. 

Slaygood, Giant» in Bunyan's Pil- 
irim's Progress, Part I, the master of 
\ gang of thieves infesting the public 
bighway. He fell upon Feeblemind 
and might have kill^ him, but that 
Mr. Greatheart came to the rescue 
3f Feeblemind and slew Giant 
Sl^good. 

Sleazy, in Dickens's Hard Times 
(1854), the proprietor of a circus at 
Doketown, who was never sober and 
aever dnmk, but always Idnd- 
bearted. His daughter Josephine is a 
actable performer in his circus. 

Slender, in Shakespeare's Merry 
Wives of Windsor (1596), one of the 
niitors of "sweet Anne Page," a 
x>untnr lout uneasily conscious of his 
ack crif ease and city polish. 

He is a very potent piece of imbecility, 
[n him the pretensions of the worthy 
Gloucestershire family are well kept up, and 
mmoralized. He and his friend Sackerson, 
ind his book of songs, and his love of Anne 
Page and his having nothing to say to her, 
an never be forgotten. It is the only first- 
ate character in the play; but it is in that 
:lats. Shakespeare is the only writer who 
ras as great in describing weakness as 
(treagth.— -Hazlxtt. OtaracUrs af ShaJU' 
p§arrs Flays. 

Slick, Sam, hero of The Clock- 
naker: Sayings and Doings of Samuel 



Slick of Slickville, by Judge Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton, which first 
appeared in a series of letters in Ihe 
itova Scotian (1835) &°<1 ^ere gath- 
ered together two years later in a 
voltune. Sam reappeared in other 
volumes from the same pen, and 
finally disappeared in The AUachS, or 
Sam Slick tn England (1843-18^4), 
an inglorious ending to a ratner 
showy be^nning. For, despite some 
exaggerations of detail, Sam SHck, at 
his first appearance, was an excellent 
caricature of the typical New England 
pedlar of the period, especially as he 
set himself, — ^keen-witted, resourceful* 
cool, calculating, and imperturbable, 
— ^in contrast to the cautious and 
sluggish vet gullible Nova Scotians. 
With his knowledge of human nature, 
his mother wit, and his plentiful use 
of " soft sawder," Sam is more than 
a match for the natives among whom 
he has come to peddle clocks. Trans- 
ferred to England he loses his indi- 
viduality and his htmior d^en- 
erates. 

Slop, Dr., a coarse, choleric, and 
self-conceited ph3rsician in Sterne's 
novel, ITie Life and Opinions af 
Tristram Shandy, Gent (1759), said to 
have been drawn from one Dr. Bur- 
ton, a man midwife of York. He is 
the inventor of a pair of obstetrical 
forceps, by whose aid he succeeds in 
crushing Tristram's nose in utero and 
smashing Unde Toby's fing^s to a 
jellv. Under this name Cruikshank 
and Hone caricatured Dr. (afterward 
Sir John) Stoddart (1773-1856), a 
violent anti-Bonapartist who was 
editor of the London Times from 
1812 to 1816. 

Slote, Hon. BardweU, in B. £. 
Wolf's comedy, The Mighty Dollar, a 
caricature of the American politician. 
A member of Congress from the 
Cohosh district, he is ignorant, vain, 
venal, self-seeking, and unscrupulous, 
but not without a fund of shrewd wit 
and humor. A whimsical peculiarity 
is his passion for indicating a term 
or a familiar expression by initials, as 
H. O. G. (honorable old gentleman), 
P. D. 0' (pretty damn quick), K. K. 
(cruel cuss), and G. F. for jugful. 
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He is likewise an adept at mala- 
propisms: " My ancestors," he says, 
'' came over in the Cavii flower and 
landed at Plymouth Choroi." 

Slowbay, tmy, in Dickens's Crichei 
on ihe Hearth (1845), the simple- 
minded, dull-witted, but devoted 
maid d all work in the Peerybingle 
household. As dry-nurse to babjr no 
one could have been more affection- 
ate, but she had a surprising talent 
for ^tting it into difficulties by hold- 
ing it topsy-turvy and bringmg its 
h^d into contact with doors and 
dressers, bedposts and stair-rails. 

Sludge^ Dickie, nicknamed Flib- 
bertigibbit in Scott's romance, Ken- 
tlworth, the dwarf grandson of Gam- 
mer Sludge, " a queer, shambling, iU- 
made urchin," of acute but knavish 
intelligence, who led Edmund Tres- 
silian to Wayhmd Smith's fom. In 
the great pageant at ElenHworth 
Castle, Dickie assumed the part of 
the imp FUbbertigibbit, in whose 
memory he had been nicknamed. 

Sludge, Mr., hero of a monologue 
in verse, Mr, Sludge the Medium^ in 
Robert Browning's Dramatis Pet' 
sona, Mr. Slud^, a shrewd, plausi- 
ble Yankee spiritualist (evidently 
drawn after David D. Home), is at 
some pains to vindicate his character 
and career. He grants that he is an 
impostor, but he claims that he is 
merely catering to a harmless popular 
appetite for deception. CUunorous 
for any news from the invisible world, 
the esjgfer " circle " betrays the im- 
aginative medium into reporting what 
it appears most to desire. Their 
superstition feeds his own. He is 
obliged to cheat in self-defence. And 
when a man tasks his wits success- 
fully, if it be only to mislead the wit- 
less, he takes an artist's pride in the 
effort. 

Sinm, Mr., in Dickens's The Old 
Curiosity Shop (1840), a writer of 
poetical advertisements. *'Ask the 
performers," says he, " ask the black- 
me-makers, ask the hatters, ask the 
old lottery-office keepers, ask any 
man among 'em what poetry has done 
for him. and, mark my words, he 
blesses the name of Slum." 



Slumkey. Samoel» in Kckens's 
Pickwich Papers, the " bhie " can- 
didate for Batanswill in pailiameot, 
as Horatio Pitzkin is the buff. 

Sly, Christopher, a tinker and bear- 
leader, who, in the inductioa to Tte 
Taming cf the Shrew, is found dmnk 
by a nc»>leman and taken to his hooae^ 
When he awakes he is made to believe 
that he himsRlf is the lord of the 
manor, for whose entertainment the 
comedy is then performed. See 
Abou jEIassan. 

Smec^imntaii feigned author of a 
tract against Episcopacy and in 
answer to Bishop Hail, which was 
published in 1641. The name is a 
sort of acrostic made up from the 
initials of the real wiitexs, five Pxes- 
byterian divines, — 8t|^>hen MaisfaalU 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, and William 
Spurstow. In 1642 Milton published 
An Apology for Smectymnuus. 

Smelfungns, in Stenie's SeniimeMiai 
Journey (1768), is evidently a cari- 
cature of Tobias Smollett, whose 
Travels through Froinu and Italy is 
one prolong^ snail, and thereme 
the exact antitheas to Sterne's book. 
" The learned Smelfungus," he says, 
" travelled from Boulogne to Bam, 
from Paris to Rome, and so on; but 
he set out with the spleen and the 

g* lundice, and every object he passed 
y was decoloured and distorted. He 
thought he wrote an acooont of them, 
but it was nothing but an aocoont of 
his miserable feehngs." Steme tdb 
of meeting Smelfungus at Rome and 
at Turin, and finding him full of com- 
plaints and prejudices. As his visit 
to Italy was made in 1764, when 
&nollett was also there, these may be 
records of actual meetings. 

Smike, in Dickens's Ntdiolas 
NiMehy, a half-witted, half-starved 
boy, on whom the hero takes com- 
pasmon when he is assistant tutor at 
Dotheboy's Hall. Smike nms aww 
to join him when he leaves the Halt 
ana Nicholas takes care of him until 
his death. Smike turns out to be the 
son of Ralph Nidd^ by an 
knowledged marriage. 
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There is no real life in Smike. His misery, 
is idiocy, his devotion to NichoUs, his love 
ft Kste, are all overdone and Incompatible 
ith each other. But still the reader sheds 

tear. Bvery reader can find a tear for 
mike. — Anthony Teollopb. 

SiuifibTy Mr., in Dickens's Bleak 
louse, the law stationer in Cook's 
)oait, a mild, bald, timid, unassum* 
man, living in awe of a termagant 

:e, whom with unconscious satire 
e calls " his little woman." He 
sually prefaces his lemarks with 
' Not to pttt too fine a point upon it." 

Siuike» Mr., in Sheridan's School 
9r Scandal, a treacherous ally of Lady 
ineerwdl, who brazenly confesses to 
ler, '* you paid me extremely liberally 
or propagating the lie, but unfortu- 
latdy I have' been offered double to 
peak the truth." 

Sneak, Jerr?, in Poote's comedy, 
Ite Mayor of GarraU (1763), a paltry, 
oean-spirited pin-mal^, who be- 
omes the eponymic mayor. His 
rife is a domestic tartar, who keeps 
erry so thoroughly crushed unoer 
ler thumb that he has become the 
ype of Uie henpecked husband in 
tage-land. Garratt is a villap^e be- 
ween Wandsworth and Tooling in 
fingluid. In 1750 the inhabitants 
oade common cause against any 
nrther encroachment on their com- 
Qon. The chairman of the meeting 
9BB facetiously dubbed the Mayor. 
t happened to begeneral election day, 
o thereafter every election day a new 
i^yor was appomted. The London 
?it6 seized on the idea, and poured 
nxt political squibs which feigned to 
w ''^adchesses^' ty " the Mayor of 
ivarratt." 

SneerweD, Lady, in Sheridan's 
School for Scandal, a widow, brilliant 
md beautiful, but overf ond of scandal- 
nongering. " Wounded myself," she 
lays, '' in the early part of my life 
yy the envenomed tongue of sl^^ider, 
[ confess I have since Imown no pleas- 
ire equal to the reducing of others to 
'he level of my own reputation." 
[Act i, I.) Mr. Snake says of her, 
" Every one allows that Lady Sneer- 
wdl can do more with a word or a 
look than many can with the most 
labored detail, even whea they hap- 



pen to have a little truth on their 
side to support it." 

Snodgrass, Mr. Augusttts, a mem- 
ber of the famous Pickwick Qub, a 
poetically-minded young man. 

Snout, Tom, in Siake^)eare's Mid^ 
summer Night's Dream, a tinker who 
is cast for the part of Pyramus's 
father in the interpolated ^y, but 
instead plays the walL 

Snowe, Lucy, the autobiographic 
heroine of Charlotte Brontft's novel 
ViUette (1852), who in certain re- 
spects adumbrates some phases of the 
career and character of the author, 
her catastrophic experiences as a 
teacher in a Belgian boarding-school; 
her sensitiveness, her shyness, her 
proud humility, her spasmodic fits dt 
unpcdse, her passionate emotiooa 
concealed under an icy ejcterior. 
The very name "Snowe" — decided 
on after '' Prost " had been discarded 
and originally spelled " Snow " — was 
admittraly chosen by Miss Brontft 
as " a cold name, on the lucus a nan 
lucendo principle, for she has about 
her an external coldness," 

la an Intereitlxig (onpubUihed) letter to 
her friend Bllen Nuuey, which was woAd at 
eoction in New York in 191 a, Charlotte 
BrontS reveals her consdoosness of those 
traits which are adumbrated in personal 
fashion in the character of Lucy Snowe. "I 
will preserve onbroken." she says, "that 
reserve which alone enables me to twit<«faiin 
a decent character for judgment; but for 
that I should long ago have oeen set down 
by aU who know me as a Frenchified f ooL 
Von have been very kind to me of late and 
yott . . . have spared me those little 
sallies of ridicule whidi, owing to my miser- 
able and wretched touchiness of character, 
used formerly to make me wince as if I had 
been touched with a hot iron; things that 
nobody else cares for enter into my mind 
and rankle there like venom ... I'm 
an idiot" (September a6. X636.) 

This figure, as Mr. Wemyss Reld hm 
observed with indisputable accuracy of 
indght, was doubtless, if never meant to 
win liking or made to find favor in the 
general reader's eyes, yet none the less 
evidently on that account the faithful like- 
ness of Charlotte BrontA. studied from the 
life and painted by her own hand with the 
sharp, austere precision of a photograiA 
rather than a portrait. But it is herself 
with the consolation and supiwrt of her 
genius withdrawn, with the strength of the 
spiritual arm immeasurably shortened, the 
cunning of the right hand comparatively 
cancelled, and this It is that makes the main 
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Sdeatific Spiagae is enabled to con- 
found all uie Knavish tricks of the 
finftTirial pirates who set out to 
plunder it. 

Sqneerty Wackford» in Dickens's 
Nicholas NickUby (1838), owner of 
Dotheboys Hall, s in Yorkshire, a 

Xdous, ignorant, and brutal 
olmaster. Nicholas engages him- 
self as a scholastic assistant to this 
gentleman, but disapproves of his 
methods, vigorously mterferes when 
he attempts to tluash Smike, and 
leaves, followed by Smike, the worst- 
treated of all the pupils. Squeers 
had only one eye. The blank side of 
his face was much puckered up, which 
gave him a sinister appearance, espe- 
cially when he smilea, at which times 
his expression bordered on the villain- 
ous. He wore a white neckerchief 
with long ends, and a scholastic suit 
of black; but, his coat-sleeves being 
a great deal too long, and his trousers 
a great deal too short, he appeared 
ill at ease in his clothes, and as if he 
were in a perpetual state of astonish- 
ment at finding himself so res{)ectable. 
His daughter Fanny Squeers is a gro- 
tesquely peevish and repulsive young 
woman. 

Squintom, Dr., in Foote's farce. 
The Miner t a character introduced 
to burlesque George Whitfield, the 
Methodist preacher, who had a cast 
in his eye. Theodore Hook applied 
the nickname to the Rev. Edward 
Irving, who was similarly afflicted. 

Sqoke of DameSy m Spenser's 
FaJHe Queene, a young knight in love 
with Columbell, who sets him a diffi- 
cult task, ere she will yield her hand. 
He must travel for a twelvemonth, 
rescuing distressed damsels, and 
return to her with pledges of his 
exploits. At the appoint«l time he 
hands her 300 pledges, but she now 
tells him to take a second journey 
and not return to her until he could 
bring her pledges from 300 virgins 
that they would dwell in chastity all 
iheir Hves. Alas! in three yeais* 
travel he finds only three virgins 
willing to take the pledge. One was 
a nun, one a satiated courtesan, the 
last a rustic cottager who alone was 



influenced by any " princ^ile of 
virtue." The story is imitated &om 
ne Host's Tale in Orlando Fmrioso, 
xxviiL 

Stackpole, Henrietta^ in Heoiy 
James's novel. The Portrait^ a Lady 
C1883), the friend of Isabel Axdier 
and European corxeroondent for an 
American paper. Sie is axioere, 
democratic, and loyal to her «a-rin«^i 
traditions. 

SttDnTi Tour Unde, in Rads^aid 
ElpliuE s StaXky and Co,^ nickxiame 
for Aruiur L. Corkian, who with two 
other boys affects an aloofness from 
the rest of the school, playing tricks 
upon masters and pupils alil^ He 
is a clever boy, mathematically in- 
clined, resourceful, self-reliant, with 
a ^ood conceit of himself. McTurk, 
heir to an Irish estate, is the gentle- 
man of the company. Beetle, who 
occasionally sacrifices his own com- 
fort to assist Stalky in his plots, is 
accepted as a self portrait of ITtpKng 
in boyhood. The likeness is enqpiha- 
sized by the fact that, his diotce of 
career being limited by his spectacles, 
he goes out to India as a journalist. 

Standishy Milea, the bluff Puritan 
captain (1584-1656), who pla3^ a 
leading part in Longfellow's narrative 
poem The Courtship (^ Miles Stamdish 
(1858). Not knowmg that John 
Alden, his derk and nearest fn«id, 
is like himself in love with PrisdDa 
Mullen, he bids the lad woo the 
maiden as his proxy in such manner 
as youth only knows how to assnnie. 
John, with much misgiving, accepts 
the mission, but the maidoi suesaes 
his secret, and archly asks him,^' Whv 
don't yaa speak for yourself, John? 
Standish flies into a rage wiien he 
hears the story. Soon after, he dis- 
appears and is reported to have been 
suun by the Indians. John then 
deems he is justified in speaking for 
himself. Standish turns up at the 
wedding, for he had been wounded, 
not slam, and^ good-humoredly ac- 
cepts the situation. 

Stareleic^ Justice, in Dickens's 
Pickwich Papers,^ a fat, stodgy litUe 
judge, deaf and irascible, who in tiie 
absence of the Chief Justice sat in 
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idsment at tfae trial of Bardell v. 

Stair« DavidL hero of Bayard 
Baylor's tragedy of The Prophet 
1874), is to some extent a poetical 
eoainisoenoe of Joseph Smith, the 
otinder of Mormonism. Starr is the 
mly son of a hard-headed farmer, 
7ho scoSs at his pretensions, and of a 
vife, Ions barren, who when David 
»me lo^ed upon him as peculiarly 
rem the Lord, yet never, despite ail 
ler pride and tenderness, gave him 
mphdt belief . This comes only from 
the girl he marries. It is her loving 
faith, joined to the inspiring credulity 
3f his neighbors, that works upon 
David till he feels himself a prophet 
indeed. 

The Prophet begini by painfully doabtlfiff 
khe inspiration which he ia pMsionately 
eager to claim. The craft of a man of the 
world who seee how the prophetic authority 
may be made to serve his selfish purposes 
persuades him that his doubts have been 
resolved by miracle : he goes on from purely 
IntellectttaJ to moral delusions, becomes an 
Instrument in the hands of his undoer. and 
realises his own imposture just as death 
deprives him of the power to retract his 
pretensions. 

Staunton, George, in Scott*s novel 
The Heart of MidloUUan, the prodigal 
son of the rector of Willingham and 
the seducer of BfiBe Dc^ms. He ap- 
pears under various aliases, first as 
Geordie Robertson, a felon, then in 
female disguise as the Madge Wildfire 
of the Porteous riots; lastly he comes 
into a baioneta^ and marries Bffie. 
Sk Geoi]^ and Lady Staunton reach 
a promment station in London 
soaety. He is killed by a gipsy boy 
known as "The Whistler," who 
proves to be his own and Effie's son, 
the illegitimate issue of the seduction* 

The lovsr of Bffie Deans is far too melo- 
dramatic, too "Satanic." For once, in his 
failure of a character, Scott was imitating 
Byron's heroes, whether he knew it or not, 
as Byron imitated figures like the Schedonl 
of Mrs. Radcliffe.— Amdsbw Lang: Sir 
WcUtrSeotL 

Steerforfli, James, in Dickens's 
David CopperfiM, an intimate friend 
of the hero, who worships him with 
the enthusiasm of trustful and un- 
spoiled youth. De^te his engaging 



manners, his ca{>tivating ways, his 
personal magnetism, Steerforth is 
thoroughly bad, — hard, cruel, selfish, 
domineering. Introduced to the 
Ptt^otty household, he deliberately 
secmces Ham's cousin and betrothed 
wife, Little Emily. On the eve of her 
intended marriage she elopes with 
him to the Continent, but he wearies 
of her and deserts her. He perishes 
in the shipwreck described in Chap. Iv. 

Steerfiurth, Mrs., James's mother 
(see supra), an elderly lady, hand- 
some and haughty, entirely devoted 
to her son until the inevitable dash 
oomes between these two imperious 
natures. 

Stella (Lat for " Star "), the name 
tmder which Sir Philip Sidney, in 
Astrophd and SteHa, a series of son- 
nets, celebrated his only love, the 
Lady Penel9pe Devereux. She was a 
maid when he first met her and a 
widow before he died, but these 
sonnets were addressed to her durms 
the period of her married life with 
Lord Rich. 

Stella, a poetical name given by 
Swift to Miss Esther Johnson. She 
is thought to have been a natural 
daughter of Sir William Temple by 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Johnson, and 
it was when formtne a part of Sir 
William's household (1688-169^) that 
Swift met her. That she inspired in 
him a warm aif ection is evident by 
the tone of his Journal to Stella, a 
collection of the letters he wrote to 
her from London when he was a 
famous man there. But, for some 
reason, whi6h has never been satis- 
factorily explain^, he put off marry- 
ing her tiU 1716, and then only went 
through the forms of a ceremony 
which was never acknowledged and 
lived apart from her until hk death 
in 1728. 

Who hasn't In Us mind aa image of 
Stella? Who does not lore her? Fair and 
tender creature: pure and affectionate 
heart! Boots it to yxm, now that you have 
been at rest for a hundred and twenty years, 
not divided in death from the cold heart 
which caused yours, whilst it beat, such 
faithful paxiffs of love and grief — boots it to 
you now. that the whole world loves and 
deplores you? Scarce any man, I believe, 
ever thought cl that grave, that did not 
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oMt ft flower of iiity on it, and write over 
it e sweet eintapn. Gentle Udy, to lovely, 
■o loving, to unhappv I you have had coont- 
leet championB; mailioae of manly hearts 
mourning for you. Prom generation to 
generation we take up the tond tradition 
of your beauty: we watch and follow your 
tra^[edy, your bright morning love and 
INuity, your constancy, your grief, your 
sweet martjrrdom. We imow your lerond by 
heart. You are one of the aamts of Bnglish 
story. — ^Thackbbay: Bnglisk Humorists, 

Stenio, in George Sand's romance, 
L(Ma (1833), a young poet, passion- 
ate, romantic, a dreamer of dreams, 
who falls in love with the titular 
heroine. L^lia, once deceived, has 
lost all faith in men, all desire for 
love. Her sister Pulch^rie, a courte- 
san, has never known love, but only 
lust. One reptesents soul without 
body, tibe other body without soul. 
Stenio is intoxicated with the idea 
that he has conquered L^lia's cold- 
ness, but wakes to find that, in hideous 
irony, she has thrust him into the 
arms of her sister, who in person 
exactly resembles her. He falls to 
the level of the lowest debauchee and, 
having ruined body and soul, makes 
away with himself. 

Stenoy Michel, in Byron's tragedy, 
Marino Faliero, the Doge of Venice. 
See Falieko. 

Steyne, Marquis of, in Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, the profligate, cynical, 
witty, and wicked old nobleman who 
comes between Becky Sharp and her 
husband, Rawdon Crawley, and is 
soundly thrashed by the latter. 
Although it is generally agreed that 
he was drawn from a marquis of 
Hertford, opinions differ as to whether 
it was the second or the third marquis 
who furnished the model. The ad- 
herents of both candidates for that 
bad eminence make so excellent a 
case as to force the conclusion that 
Thackeray took hints from both: 
from the elder, — ^whom Moore called 
" the hoary old sinner," in his Two- 
fenny Post-Bag, whose seduction of 
Mrs. Massey was a public scandal, 
and who complaisantly tolerated his 
own wife's liaison with George IV, — 
and also from the younger, the less 
notorious but almost equally profli- 
gate back of the Regency. A wood- 




cut portiait of Lord Steyne whsch 
was contained in the first issue of 
Vanity Fair, but immftdial 
pressed, bears a remarkable Hi 
to Sir Thomas Laurence's portrait of 
this third marquis. 

Stilling, Peter, hero of a political 
novel, The Honorable Peter StetHmg 
(1895), ^y Paul Leicester Foid, 
tracing the career of the better sort 
of American " boss." Grover Qeve- 
land has been suggested as a possible 
prototype. 

The Honorable Peter StIrEng Is not a 
typical boss. Judged by the loiowledge of 
the genus deriyed from its works, liis char- 
acter is far more ideal than real, bot it is 
so strongly imagined and logicsUy dravn 
that it satisfies the demand for the appear- 
ance of truth in art. . . . The inference 
from his character and career is not that a 
boss is a yital necessity, but that he is more 
than an accident in a great democracy, mad 
that, giyen a few Stirlings to compete 
Mainst many Maguires, the name boss and 
the thing might lose an opprobrious sig- 
nificance.~iy. Y. Nation, 

Stonn, John, called by his parishian- 
ers in London " Father Storm," hero 
of Hall Caine's novel, The ChrisHan 
(1897), who on his deathbed marries 
Glory Quayle. 

StnffdnL Thofnas Wentwoftb, Ksri 
of (1837), IS the hero of Browning's 
drama, Strafford. Its main interest 
is centered m the character of Straf- 
ford and his relation to the long, and 
the poet has displayed a peculiar 
sympathy for this proud, sensitrve, 
and impatient man, who recoiled 
from every proof of his master's 
treachery to himself, and yet antici- 
pated its worst results in a scarcely 
mterrupted flow of tender, setf- 
sacrificmg pity. 

Strap, Hugh, in Smollett's Roderick 
Random (1748), a loyal, sin^ile- 
minded, and oisinterested friend and 
adherent of the graceless hero. 

We believe there are few readers wlio 
are not disgusted with the miserable reward 
assigned to Strap in the closing chapter of 
the noyel. Five hundred pounds (acaroe 
the yalue of the goods he had presented to 
his master) and the hand of a reclaimed 
street-walker, eyen when added to a Rish- 
land farm, seem but a poor reco mp ense for 
his faithful and disinterested attachment.'* 
—Sir W. Scott. 
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The Monthly iiagoMiiu of May. xSog, 
TCCorda the death, at the Lodse, VilUen 
Walk. Adelphi. of Mr. HughHewson, at 
the age of eighty-five, and sUtes that he 
wae "the identical Hugh Strap whom Dr. 
Smollett has rendered ao conepicuotialy 
interesting." etc. Hewson for over forty 
years had kept a hair-dresser's shop in the 
parish of St. Martin's La the Fields. The 
writer of the notice says, "We understand 
the deceased left behind him an interlined 
copy of Rodtriek Random, with comments 
vS ^*^* 5*. *^* passages. According to 
Nicholls. LiUrary AnecdcUs, iii. 46s. the 
orinnal of this character was supposed to 
be Lewis, a book-binder of Chelsea.— ^olcr 
and Qntrigs, July 9, 1910. 

Strephon, in Sir Philip Sidney's 
Arcadia (1580), a shepherd who 
makes love to Urania. Sinoe Sidney's 
time it has become a conventional 
name for a lover, Chloe being the 
name of the lady in apposition. 

Strong, Dr., in Dickens's David 
Copperfield (1849), master of the 
school at Canterbury to which David 
is sent by his aunt. He is an amiable, 
benevolent, and Idndly sort of Casau- 
bon (g.v.), and may nave suggested 
that character to George ElSt, for 
he is engaged on the compilation^ of 
a ^ monumental dictionary, which 
Slight be completed " in one thousand 
six hundred and forty-nine years, 
counting from the doctor's last, or 
sixty-second, birthday." He has a 
young wife, Annie, who is devoted to 
him. Her scapegrace cousin, Jack 
Maldon, whom the doctor hais sup- 
ported for years, joins with others m 
an unsuco^sful attempt to sow dis- 
sension between the pair. 

Stmldbogi, in Swift's GuUwer's 
Travels, a race of beings inhabiting 
Luggnagg who are gifted with immor- 
tahty, but not with youth, and find 
a terrible fate in old age and decay. 
See TiTHONus in vol. 11. 

Strutt Lord, in Arbuthnot's His- 
tory cf John BuU^ (i7i2)» a caricature 
of the Ring of Spam and infeientially 
of the Spani^ people. The particular 
kixig aimed at is Charles II, who, 
dyinff without issue, left his kingdom 
to Philippe due d'Anson, here called 
Philip Lord Strutt. 

Stryver, C. J. (familiarly known as 
Bully Stryver), in Dickens's Taie of 
Two CUies, counsel for Charles Dar- 
nay in his trial for treason. 



He was stout, loud, red, bluff, and free 
from any drawback of delicacy; had a push- 
ing way of shouldering hiinself (morally 
and phsrsically) into companies and con- 
versations, that argued well for his shoulder- 
ing his way on in life.— Book ii. Chap. a4* 

Stufiy, Matthew, in Charles Mat- 
thews's farce At Home (1818), an 
amateur actor, loud in comic eulogy 
of " the immortal Garrick " and ms 
times. He applies to Vellinspeck, a 
country manaj^er, for a position as 
prompter, bemg especially fitted 
therefore by a cast in his eye which 
enables him to keep one eye on the 
actor and another on his book. 

Stokeley, Captain, in an anony- 
mous historical tragedy. The Battle 
of Alcazar, with the Death of Captain 
Stukeley (1594), a marquis of Irdand. 
Forced by stress of weather to land 
in Portuigal, he finds that King 
Sebastian had espoused the cause of 
the exiled Muly Mahomet, King of 
Barbary, against the latter's uncle, 
Abdilmec, who has dethroned him. 
He joins his forces to those of Sebas- 
tian. The battle of Alcazar follows. 
Both the Moorish Kings are slain 
outright, and Stukeley dies later of 
his wounds. 

Stukely, in Edward Moore's do- 
mestic tragedy,. The Gamester (1753), 
an unconscionable villain and un- 
blushing hypocrite, who, with the 
aid of loaded dice and an oily tongue, 
lures Beverley on to his ruin at the 
gaming table, and who imposes on 
his unsuspecting wife as a triend of 
the family until he makes an attadk 
upon her honor. 

Stoyvesant, Peter (1502-1672), the 
last Dutch governor of New York. 
He was appointed in 1646 and took 
his seat next year; conciliated the 
Indians; arranged a boundary line 
with the English colonists of Connect- 
icut (1650); dismissed a convention 
demanding popular reforms (1653); 
surrender»l to the English Septem- 
ber, 1664) ; and, after a short sojourn 
in the Netherlands, returned and 
lived on his farm, the Bowerii (Bow- 
^), in New York, imtil his death. 
Wa^iin^n Irving makes delightful 
fun of him in Knickerbocher's History 
of New York (1809). 
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SiiM«9 the titular alchemist in 
Ben Jonson's oomedy» The Alchemist 
(1610), a wily charlatan* who dupes 
Sir Epicure Mammon and others 
into the belief that he has discovered 
the secret of the philosopher's stone. 
Dryden accused Jonson of having 
taken Tomkis's comedy of AibumoMar 
(q.v.) as the " best model " of The 

Ichemist. 
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Subtle was fot by our Albtunasw. 
That Alcbetuist by this Astrolog. 
Prolotus for rttital of AUmmaaar, 



SminierBoiii Ssfhsfi the herome 
of Dickens's BUak House, an orphan 
niece of Miss Barbery, and the narra- 
tor of parts of the story, not entirely 
unconscious of the facts that she is 
wise, prudent, pretty, and sweet- 
tempeied, a notable housewife, a 
self-4enyi]U[ friend, and a universal 
favorite, one proves to be an illegiti- 
mate dat^hter of Lady Dedlock and 
Captain fiawdon. Mr. Guppy falls 
in love with her, proposes, and is 
rejected. When she loses some of her 
good looks by smallpox, he is terribly 
scared lest he be held to his earlier 
promise. Another suitor is John 
Jamdyoe, and a third Allan Wood- 
court, whom she marries. Aooordinjp; 
to Doctor Shelton Mackenzie (L{^ 
of Dickens, p. 203), this character is 
suppcM9ed to have been drawn from 
real life, and to have been intended 
as a portrait of Miss Sophia Iselin, 
author of a volume of poems pub- 
lished in 1847. 

Superman, an imaginaxr being 
into whom man ma:^ ultimately 
develop, according to Nietzsche. 

In one of his least convincing phrases, 
Nietssche had said that just as the ape 
ultimately produced the man. so should we 
ultimately moduce something higher than 
the man. The inunediate answer of course 
is sufficiently obvious: the ape did not 
worry about the man, so whv should we 
worry about the superman? It the super- 
man will come by natural selection, may 
we leave it to natural selection? if the 
superman will come by human selection, 
what sort of superman are we to sdect? 
. . . This notion of producing superior 
human beings by the methods 01 the stud- 
farm has often been urged, though its diffi- 
culties have never been cleared up. . . . 
The first and most obvious objection to it. 
of course, is this: that If you are to breed 



men as pigs, you require 
who is as much more subtle thaa a 
a man is more subtle than a 
Chbstbeton: C§orgit Bernard 
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Sup^ehmise, in Anthooy Tioi- 
lope's Framley Parsonofe (1861), a 
politician whose ambitaon runs far 
ahead of his abilities. It happened 
that during the Crimean War a por- 
tion of the London press had extolled 
him as the coly man who oonld save 
the countiy. Ever since he had been 
going about swinging his tntnahawk 
against the enfanies of himself and 
the country. In return iiis ooontiy 
had bestowed upon him a snboidinate 
position. He is ever haunted widi 
the thought, " How can a man bocn 
to save a nation and to lead a people 
be content to fiU the chair of an 
under-secretary? " 

Suiface, Chailes, a yooiig rake m 
Sheridan's comedy of The School for 
Scandal, 

Suifsce* Joseph, in Sheridan's 
comedy, The School for Scandal^ 
brother of the foregoing, a consum- 
mate hypocrite, noted for his " senti- 
ments." He pretends to admire Lady 
Teazle, and pursues Maria for ho- 
fortune. 

If that gem. the character ci /oeeph 
Surface, was Mur^y's. the splendid and 
more valuable settmg was Sheridan's. He 
took Murphy's MalvUfrom his lurldng^daee 
in the closet, and "dragged the strugBJSng 
monster into day'* upon the stage. That 
is. he gave interest, life, and actioii. or, te 
other words, its dramatic being, to the 
mere conception and written spedmeoc of 
a character. This Is the merit or Sheridan's 
comedies, that everything in them fcOx; 
there is no labor in vain.— ^azutt: Comuc 
WriUrs. 

Sotface. Sir Oliver^ in Sheridan's 
comedy, The School for Scandal, the 
uncle of Charles and Jos^h Soxface. 

Susan, heroine of Douglas Jerrold's 
drama. Black-eyed Susan, or All in 
the Downs (1829), which was scur- 
gested by Gay's ballad. Sweet WS- 
liam*s PareweU to Black-eyed Susam. 
Captain Crosstree, in the play, 
attempts to carry off Susan, anid 
William, to save his wife, strikes his 
superior, is oourt-martialled, and 
condemned to death. The Captain, 
however, acknowledges his faxdt. 






, diBdiarge showing 
bat WiUiam, when he struck the 
^ptain, was no longer in the king's 



Snsaii, ample, storr £ 
a Miss Edgeworth's Port 



A moM rhtrming Ilttia tdyl !■ tlut of 
dmple Siuui, who iru k rut mmldm llvlns 
a Ue neighborhood of Bdoewoithitown. 

. . Pev unong iu will Dot h*T« ihArtd 
•it. Ednirorth'i putialitr for the chtimlng 
ItUi Ule. -n» Bfaildien Ang theli gvlutdf 
Jid tin up their violgta. Suud Iwkea bsr 
ottkgs loaves ftnd gmthen muigoldl for 
nth, Bod tend* her mother to the diitant 
HO* of Fhillp'a i^pc coming unn the 
leltb. Al we readths rtory Main It leema 
If U we co<^ almoM (cent tEie fnunuce 
if the primrniw uid the doable violets. 
ud hear the mule •oundiiiK abon the 
JiiIdr«B'i voices, and the bleatingi of the 
■mb, « almply and delightfully is the 
rtole itorv conitnicted. Among all Mis* 
Sdgeworth^a chvscten few are mote 
amlliar to the world than that of Siuan's 
Tretty pet Iamb. — Ladi Amm Thacskkav 

SvanblUL heroine of Ibsen's Lom 



same author's Lady from ike Sea, tna 
Catnilla CoUett {1813-1903), author 
ot Tke Prefect's Davghlers. a novel 
Batuizing the conventional ideas on 
iianiage prevalent in contemporary 
Norway, 

There is a story, told by Ibsen 
hmuelf, that once in Munich, after 
an evening with the IbsMis, she was 
beiw escorted back to her rooms by 
the dramatist, when she stowed him 
onder a gaidight and a^ed ' ' 
point-blank, '^Am I Svanhi:_. 
ibsen parried the question by asking 
her the name of her street again. 

Don't you know? " said Camilla, 



ever, the landlady in the hotel oppo- 
tite will take care of you for the night 
and help you in the morning." And 
with that be left her. 

SvaojnlL in George du Maurier'a 
novel JVtfty, a Jew adventurer in 
E|ftTis, who &ids that he can hypno- 
tize Trilby OTerral into doing his 
^ in ail things, even to singing 
without knowing a note of munc. 
She becomes a famous vocalist under 



his influence, but the eptHl is brcdceit 
when be dice. 

Swtn, David, hero of a " Pimtasy " 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, in Twiee- 
lold Taks (1837). 

The nbjeet Is nothlnt man or len thsa 

1 hoiir's sleep hy the wayslds of a yoBth 

while waiting tor the ooach that is to carry 

him to Boston. Yet how mnch ol thooght- 

' and reflective beauty is thrown around 

what strange and airy deatinie* bniih bv 

D youth's unconsdouj face, how much 

ittei for deep meditation ot life and death. 

„j paat and futnre, time and eternity, ii 

called forth by the tew IncidellU In this 

-imple talel— LOHOFBLLOW. 

Swancourt, EUrida, hercane cH 
Hardy's novel, A Pair of Bhte Eyes 
(1873). who falls in love first with 
Stephen Smith and waX with Henry 
Kmght— marries the wrong lover and 



h In Betion as ibe Is kivabk 
With aU her compleidtfM 
eeeentlslly very dmpla. She 
and to be loved, and, when 
ids the thoBobt of Stephen 
I away with him "to make 
n aftenrtids she (alls moce 



ova with Knight, the M 



m 1 forgivs him, but she hsj 

Bi lire Id that way, and this 

m isible for her to tan of her 

01 aaement. Sha haa no pride, 

st vci sha has no arts nve In 

Id Its baraelf a helpless victim 

in ,. r of tba wretched womsn. 

jethway, whom sha had never wronged. — 
W. D. HowBixs: AltanUt Itontkh. 
October, itT3' 

Swat, Akhnnd tA, hero of a httmoF- 
ous poem by G. T. Lanigan. He was 
a real character. Lamgan assumed 
hypothetically that he was a govemOT 
or ruler of the province oS. Swat, on 
the borders of India and Afghanistan. 
Akhtmd, however, means a learned 
man, a doctor, a devotee, a saint. 
He was the object of pilgrimages and 
consultations. In 1877 the Ameer of 
Afghanistan sought hu advice as to 
wl^t course he should take regarding 
the Russo-Turkish war. 

Swlreller, Richard, tn Dickens's 
Tke Old Curiosity Shop (1840), a 
good-natured, kindly KStter-braio 
and tnoidthnft, a dieap swell, at 
once airty and smart, gleefully fond 
of humming dismal airs, with a 
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flowery and even eatidy vocabulary. 
" What's the odds, fae says, apropos 
of nothing, ** so long as the fire of the 
sool is kindled at the taper of oon- 
viviality and the wing of friendship 
never moults a feather? " In this 
vocabulary " the rosy " stands for 
wine, ** the balmy " for sleep. At 
Quilp's request, he was made derk 
to Sampson Brass, but, ^en he was 
found to be too honest to be managed 
bv Quilp, he lost his situation, fell 
ill of a fever, was nursed through it 
by tiie Marchioness (^.v.), and on his 
recovery married her. 

Sycorax, in Shakespeare's comedv. 
The Tempest^ a witch, mother of Cali- 
ban, who does not appear on the 
scene but is mentioned in i, 2, and 
v, I. Ariel had been her servant; to 
punish his disobedience, she shut 
him up in a cloven pine, whence after 
twelve years he was liberated by 
Prospero. 

SynoriZi in Tennyson's tragedy of 
The Cup and in other plays based 



upon this semi-historic peraonage, 
an ex-tetrarch of Galatia drivea away 
by his people, who returns with the 
Roman forces as their treacfaeroas 
ally. He plots against his sticcessor 
in the tetearchy, Sinnatus, twtn*>ni« 
and executes him, himsdf beoomes 
King of Galatia, marries r!a«rwiiy 
(^.v.), the widow of Sinnatos, bat he 
and she die on the wedding-day 
through the medium of a potsooed 
cup prepared by Camma. 

Syntax, Dr., an amiable, ^mple- 
tslnded, pious, and sdiolarly dene, 
whose adventures are related by 
William Coombe in three books 
of octosyllabic verse, — Dr. Syniax's 
Tour in Search of the Picimresque 
(1812), Dr. Syntaxes Tour in Seardk 
of Consolalion (1820), and I>r. Syn- 
taxes Tour in Search of a Wife (1821). 
At length he died, and then: 

The village wept, the hamlets round 
Crowded the conaecrated grtmnd. 
And waited there to see the end 
Of pastor, teacher, father, friend. 



Taffy, a familiar name for a Welsh- 
man, being simply Davy (short for 
David) pronounced with an aspira- 
tion, as IS usual with Welshmen. In 
George du Maurier's Trilby, TaflFy 
is the nickname of Talbot Wynne, a 
Yorlishire youth of good stature, 
good family, and unbounded good- 
nature, who marries Miss Bagot, the 
sister of Little Billee. Another 
famous TafiPy appears in the andent 
nursery jingle wmdi begins 

Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief, 
Taffy came to my house 

And stole a piece of beef. 

Talbot, John, first Earl of 
Shrewsbury (1388-1453), an English 
general, who was taken prisoner at 
Fatay by Joan of Arc in 1429 and 
subsequently (1442) raised to the 
peera^, appears in Shakeq)eaie's 
nistoncal luay 7 Henry V7, and is 
there anacmonistically made Earl of 
Shiewsbury before the King's coro- 
nation. In Act ii, 3, the Countess > 



of Attvei^gne alltides to the fact that 
his name was sudi a terror in France 
that mothers sdlled their babes with 
it. She expresses surprise at the 
insignificance of his appearanoe, 

Talleyrand. Prince, Pimch states- 
man of the Napoleonic era, appears 
in A Priest in Spite of Himseff, by 
Rudyard Kipling, the seveal^ story 
.in volume Rniards and Fairies, 
Pharaoh Lee tells the children how 
Talleyrand fled to America after the 
French Revolution, how he struck 
up a friendship with him, and how, 
later, the friendship induced TaDey- 
rand, as Napoleon's mmistfr of 
fixianoe, to intervene when Pharaoh's 
ship was conquered and his cargo of 
tobacco confiscated. 

Talus, in Spenser's Fairie Queene, 
a brazen man created by Vukan to 
guard the island of Crete, who be- 
comes an attendant vipaa Art^aL 

[The Puntass] went throoffh the world 
like Sir Artegal's iron man. Tains, with Us 
flail, crushing and trampliDS down oppies- 
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on. miflgling with human beings but having 
eitho: part nor lot In human infirmities; 
laessible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to 
am. not to bo pierced by any weapon, 
ot to be withstood by any barrier.— 
iACAULAT: BssayonMiUon, 

Tamar, in W. S. Lander's poem, 
j«Wf , the brother of the titular heio, 
A aspiring shepherd, full of the lust 
d oonquest. A sea-nymph, falling 
n love with him, cames him off to 
Iwell with her forever beyond the 
each of human ambition. 

Tambttrialne, hero of Marlowe's 
ramburlaine the Great, or the Scythian 
Shepherd and the Scourge of God, a 
tragedy in verse, acted 1587. printed 
[590. Based on the life ancf death 
rf the historic Timur or Tamerlane, 
the Tartar conquerer of Asia (1336- 
455)» It is in two parts, Part i deal&g 
yith his exploits. Part 11 with the 
leath of his consort and himself, 
ramburlaine is one of the most terrific 
figures in literature. He ascends Jus 
throne on the necks of prostrate em- 
perors; he harnesses to his chariot 
relays of kings and princes fattened 
on raw meat and maddened with pails 
of muscadel; he kiUs one of his sons 
for cowardice; he rips up the flesh of 
nis own arm to teach the others en- 
durance; he bums a dty for his con- 
sort s funeral; he listens with deUght 
to the cries of ravished viigins and 
«»tured potentates sacrificed for a 
whim. 

Tamerlane (another and more 
Intimate spelling), the hero of a 
Fagedy by Nicholas Rowe (1702), 
m which the Asian conqueror is 
made to typify William III, of 
^g^d, as Bajazet represents Louis 
XTv. One of E. A. Poe's early 

Cos took Tamerlane as its titular 

Tamonu Queen of the Goths, in 
TUus Androntcus. 

Tancred (1050-1112), the hero of 
tile first Crusade, app^urs in Tasso's 
J»usalem Delwered (1575), in Sir 
Walter Scott's Count Robert of Paris, 
aad in Rossini's opera Tancredi 
(1813). Tasso foUows in outline the 
^acts of history. With Bohemond 
Tancred landed in Epirus in 1096 
and took the oath of allegiance 



to the Greek emperor Alexius; he 
quarrdled with Baldwin for the 
possession of Tarsus and fought 
oravely and successfully before An- 
tioch and Jerusalem. After the oon- 
quest of Jerusalem, he became Prince 
of Galilee and later Prince of Antioch. 
Tasso, still following history, makes 
" woman's love " his one besetting 
sin. He loved much and often, his 
principal flames being Clorinda and 
Erminia. 

Tancred, hero of Disraeli's novel, 
Tancred, or the New Crusade (1847), 
the heir to a dukedom, who, after 
sundry adventures in the upper 
circles of London society, goes out 
in quest of light to the Ho^ Land. 
It is there revved to him, in a vision, 
that the regeneration of Christendom 
must come from a new Anglican 
Protestantism refined by Judaism. 

Tanis, nickoame of the heroine of 
Am^lie Rives's novelette, Tanis the. 
Sangdigger (1894), a wild, passionate 
girl of the Southern mountatns-ya 
savage nature fighting against its 
lower impulses when suddenly awak- 
ened to spiritual ideas of love. 

Tanner, John {i,e., Juan Tenor), in 
G. B. Shaw's comedy, Man and 
Superman (1903), is a modem Don 
Juan as conceived by Shavian philoso- 

£hy. A voluble esrponent of Schopen- 
auer and Nietsche, he is concerned 
for the future of the race and not for 
the freedom of his own instincts. 

Confronted with the stark problem of the 
duel of sex, Shaw solved it with the striking 
conclusion that Man is no longer, like Don 
Joan, the victor In that duel. Though 
sharing neither the prejudices of the homotst 
nor the enthusiasms of the feminist, Shaw 
found it easy to persuade himself that 
woman has become dangerous, aggressive, 
powerful. The rAles established by romantic 
convention and evidenced in the hackneyed 
phrase, "Man is the hunter, woman the 
game," are now reversed: woman takes the 
Initiative in the selection of her mate. Thus 
is Don Juan reincarnated; once the headlong 
huntsman, he is now the helpless quarry. 
Man and Superman, in Shaw's own words, 
is "a stage projection of the tragic-comic 
love chase of the man by the woman. ' ' 

Tanqneray, Paulina^ heroine of a 
drama. The Second Mrs. Tangueray 
(1913), by Arthur W. Pinero. 
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DeftUns in a novel way with an old yet 
ever recnrrins and interesting proUcm, — 
the woman with a pact and her attempted 
redemption by a man with a future, — it 
made a more profound imprewion than any 
other modem Bngiieh play, and placed 
Pinero in the front rank of modem drama- 
tiaU.— OusTAVKoBBK.For»ffi,Sept.. 1898. 

Taper and Tadpole, in Disraeli's 
Caningshy and in Sybil, political 
hadcsi doin^ the dirty work of the 
party, despised yet courted by the 
w^thy and powerful. Their favorite 
epigram runs as follows: "To receive 
if 1 200 per annum is government; to 
tr^ to receive £1200 is opposition; to 
wish to receive £1200 per anntun is 
ambition." 

Tappertity Sim (ix., Simon), in 
Dickens's novel, Bamaby Rud^e, the 
sillv and conceited apprentice of 
Gabriel Varden, in love with his 
daughter, and hence the bitter enemy 
of ms successful rival, Joe Willet. 
Though only five feet hieh, thin-faced, 
small-eyed, sharp-nosed, he was de- 
lighted with his stature and beauty, 
but eroedally enraptured with his 
lep, which were miracles of slimness. 
His set fancy was that his eyes were 
irresistible and that their might 
would subdue the haughtiest beauty. 

Taaao, Torqnato, the famous Italian 
poet (1544-95)1 is the hero of Goethe's 
drama, Tasso (1789), and of Byron's 
TOem, The Lament of Tasso (1817). 
both poets accept the unverified 
l^end that Tasso was enamoured of 
Leonora d'Este (sister of his patron, 
Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara), wno was 
seven years his senior, and Byron 
makes capital of the undoubted 
fiction that his seven years' confine- 
ment (i 579-1 586) as a lunatic was 
due to brotherly resentment. The 
publication of Tasso's letters by 
Guasti, in 185^, and, more recently, 
Angelo Solerti's Vita di Torqualo 
Tasso (1895), which is largely drawn 
from family records, have in a great 
measure exonerated the duke at the 
expense of the unhappy poet himself. 
Briefly, Tasso's intngues with rival 
powers — ^the Medici at Florence, the 
papal court, and the Holy Office at 
Bologna — aroused the alarm and 
SttspidoQ of the duke, whilst his 



general demeanor and his otttbmsta 
of violence and temper oompelled, 
rather than afforded, a pretext for 
his confinement; and, to quote his 
own words, " in a fit of madness " 
he broke out into execrations of the 
ducal court and family, and of the 
people of Ferrara. For this offence 
ne was shut up in the Hoqutal of 
Sant' Anna. 

Tattle, in Congreve's comedy. Lane 
for JLave (169O, a more es^regious sort 
of Sparkish (7. v.), who is described 
in Act i as a mixture of lying, 
foppery, vanity, cowardice, bragging, 
licentiousness, and ugliness." Thou^D 
priding himself on his secrecy, he si 
continually boasting of his amoors. 

Teardieet, DoU, in Shakespeare's 
// Henry IV, & woman of low char- 
acter. In Henry V, n, Pistol recom- 
mends her to Nym. Prince Hal's 
remark (// Henry IV, 11. ii). " This 
Doll Tearsheet should be some xxaed," 
has started a conjecture that her 
name is a misprint or a oomiptioo 
from Tear-street. 

Teazle, Sir Peter, a leading char- 
acter in Sheridan 8 comedy, Tke 
School for Scandal (1777), an old and 
testy aristocrat, mamed to a young 
country ^1, whom he is perpetually 
depredating to her face for her rustic 
ways and humble birth, though he 
really loves her and admires her 
naivete and imagined innocence. 
** I am the sweetest-tempered man 
alive," he savs, with unoonscioas 
self -betrayal, and hate a teasing 
temper, and so I tell her ladyship a 
hundred times a day." 

Lady Teazle, his wife, is repre- 
sented at the opening of the play as 
" a lively and innocent, though im- 
prudent, country giri, transfSanted 
into the midst of all that can bewilder 
and endanger her, but with ^iU 
enough of the purity of rural life 
about her heart to keep the bligfat of 
the world from settUng upon it per- 
manently." Neverthdess, she man- 
ages to get entangled in an affair 
with the arch-hypocrite Joseph Sur- 
face (0.9.), from which ^e emerges 
with damaged reputation but repent- 
ant and reformed. 
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rempest. Lady Betty, in Gold- 
ith's CUisen of the World, zxviii 
{m), an old maid who, in her 
iLaat, blooming, but too romantic 
nth, had turned down all her 
tors because none exactly fulfilled 
r ideals, and so was left to become 
wallflower and " a piece of fashion- 
le lumber." 

Tempest Nancy, heroine of Rhoda 
oughton s novel, Nancy, a romp 
1 a hoyden, who, out of affection 
' her family and to relieve them in 
ar necessities, has married the 
lerly Sir Rc^[er Tempest, and learns 
love him omy after many complica- 
ns and misunderstandings* 
Temple, Charlotte, heroine of a 
ce popular novel by Susanna Has- 
U Rowson (1790), founded on fact. 
T real name was Chailotte Stanley, 
d she was an English school-girl, 
luced to come to New York by her 
trayer, an English officer, Lieuten- 
t-Colonel Montresor, — ^the Colonel 
ontraville of the novel, — and aban- 
ned there. She died after child- 
rth. There is a monument to her 
smory over her nave in Trinity 
lurch graveyard, New York City. 
>lonel Montraville afterward mar- 
d in New York. By a strange 
emesis, his eldest son became en- 
ged to a girl who turned out to be 
B own daughter by Charlotte. This 
irt of the story is told in the sequel, 
\arl0Ue*s Daughter, published post- 
imously. 

Temple, Henrietta, titular heroine 
a novel (1837) by Benjamin 
Israeli. In real life she was Henri- 
ta Villebois, married (1821) to Sir 
rands William Sykes of Basildoun, 
edi846. 

Templeton, Laurence^the pseudo- 
rm under which Sir Walter Scott 
iblished Ivanhoe in the original 
lition (1820). The preface is ini- 
sded L. T., and the dedication by 
Laurence Templeton" is to the 
ev. Dr. Dryasdust. In a subse- 
lent edition Scott explained that 
lere was " no desire or wish to pass 
f the supposed Mr. Templeton as 
real person. But a kind of continu- 
^on of The Tales of my Landlord 



had been recently attempted by a 
stranger; and it was supposed this 
Dedicatory Epistle might pass for 
some imitation of the same kind, 
and thus putting inquirers upon a 
false scent, induce them to believe 
they had before them the ^ork of 
some new candidate for their favor." 

Tennessee's Partner, in a story of 
that name by Bret Harte (1871}, the 
all-foxgiving associate of a scoundrel, 
known in camp as Tennessee, who 
runs away with the partner's wife, 
returns without her, is received back 
into partnership, is arrested for 
highway robbery, and hanged, after 
a vain effort bv Partner to bribe the 
self-constituted court with his entire 
fortune — "I1700 in coarse gold and 
a watch." 

Tessa, in George Eliot's Romola, 
an innocent Tuscan p^sant girl who 
is bigamously married by Tito 
Melemma (g.v.). 

Testy, Timodiy, a grouty pessimist, 
in Beresford's Miseries of Human 
IAfe» 

Teof elsdrOckh, Diogenes, Professor 
of Things in General at Weissnichto 
in Germany, the feigned author of 
Carlyle's Sartor Resartus (1833-34), 
whidi daims to consist only of char- 
acteristic oassages translated from the 
original German and held together 
wiUi a running commentary. Teufels- 
dr6ckh (the name means Devil's 
dung) is described, in Book n, as a 
foundling who had been brought up 
by Andreas Putteral, a farmer, and 
Gretchen his wife, had passed with 
no special credit through the gym- 
nasium and the university, had 
studied law and renounced its prac- 
tice, had lost to a luckier suitor the 
fair Blumine whom he loved, had 
plunged into all manner of doubt and 
despair, and had finally emeiged with 
the conviction that blessedness was 
better than happiness, and that the 
idea of his baffled dreams was to be 
found in the real life around him. 

Thaisa, in Shakespeare's Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre (1608), the wife of 
Pericles and mother of Marina. Dv- 
ing it was supposed in childbirth, she 
was cast into the sea, but miracu- 
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lousiy revived and became a priestess 
of Diana at Ephesus. 

Thalaba, a famous figure in Oriental 
mytholo£y, whom Robert Southey 
took as tne hero of his epic, Thalaba the 
Destroyer (1801). He was " father- 
less, motherless, sisterless, brother- 
less/' for Hodeirah and Zeinab, his 
parents, had left him orphaned in 
early youth and before their death 
all the eight other children had been 
cut ofiE by the Dom-Danielists (^.f.)- 
Even he had almost fallen a victim 
to an evil spirit sent from Dom- 
Daniel (see Abdaldar), but had 
escaped with Abdaldar's magic ring. 
Thereupon he set out on his retribu- 
tive mission as the Destroyer of 
Dom-Daniel. He successively baffled 
the stratagems of Lobaba, a sorcerer, 
and of Mohahreb, another evil spirit, 
resisted the seductions of the paradise 
of pleasure, rescued therefrom the 
maiden Oneiza, whom he married but 
who died on the bridal night, and 
finally succumbed to the strategy of 
Maimana (q.v,), recovered his lib^y, 
was befriended by Laila, first in the 
flesh and when she died, then bv her 
spirit. Under her tutelary guidance 
he reached Dom-Daniel, ^ew all the 
surviving sorcerers, and, having ac- 
complished his mission, was taken 
up into heaven. 

Thekla, in Schiller's drama, WaUen- 
stein, daughter of the hero, a lovely 
and pathetic fig;ure but without any 
historical justi&ation. 

Thelemay Abbey of, in Rabelais's 
Gargantua, an imaginary establish- 
ment whose motto, Fay ce que Void- 
dras (old Fr. " Do what you will "). 
sufficiently illustrates the principles 
on whidh it was conducted. Pre- 
sented by Grangousier to Friar John 
as a reward for his services in the 
subjection of Lem6, it was the very 
reverse of a Catholic religious house, 
being specially dedicated to luxurious 
enjoyment, bodily and mental recrea- 
tion, and intellectttal companionship. 
Religious hypocrites, lawyers, and 
usurers are excluded, but gallant 
gentlemen and brilliant ladies are 
welcomed with effusion. Walter Be- 
sant and James Rice in 1878 collabo- 



rated on a novel entitled The MatUu 
of Thdema, in which a wealthy nine- 
teenthfKsentury idealist, Alan Diinkip, 
seeks to revive on Eujglish soil the 
Liberty Hall of medueval Frendi 
imagination. See RoNDEX>ETf Ms. 



It if alwajrs delicate end invidicraa 
to critidee what ia meant to be hosi 
caricatiire, because one ia naturaUy 
witb the obvious retort that your practical 
mind is too dull to appreciate it. Yet w 
maintain that nineteenth-century caricatve 
should at least have some slight sabstratam 
of possibUity; and the conditiona of the 
existence of this community of Thelema are 
simply and glaringly impossible on the Caoe 
of tnem. Never would tne shrew diaperoas 
of the period so far abdicate their respoa- 
stbilities and interests as to allow a bevy of 
beautiful and richly-dowered maidfms to 
live in unrestricted everyday inte toomie 
with a group oi gay and fascinatiag badM- 
lors, some <» whom were eminently indtsk- 
b\e.—S9turday ReHtw, October 5. 1S7S. 

TheUuBon. Hannah, titular henane 
of HantMh (1871), a novel by Dinah 
Mulock Craik. On the death of her 
married sister, the widower. Rev. 
Benuurd Rivers, invites her to take 
charge of his home and infant daugh- 
ter. Tlie gentle woman of tfanrty 
sees no hann in this arrangenient, 
though it scanda1iy.es the Rivers and 
their circle. Of course the pair fall 
in love, and after vainly stmg^ing 
against fate they marry and defy 
their worst 

Theobald, Mrs. Jane, heroiiie of 
Mrs. Edwuds's novel, Ought we t» 
Visit Her ?, a young girl of Boheixuan 
origin and associations. 

The people who wVH not visit her are the 
relations of Mr. Theobald, and all the 
respectable people in Chalkshire, amoag 
whom he takes her to live after a free. 
happy, haphazard life on the Continent. 
It would be a pity to ten the storv. furthsr 
than to say that the pretty, good-hearted, 
witty, charming little victim, shunned fer 
no reason by these good people, and deserted 
bv her worthless husband, who takes up an 
old flirtation with an old reprobate fine lady 
to beguile the dulness of Cnalkshire. oomes 
near being driven into wickedness. b«t b 
saved on the way to dopement by one of 
those sudden fevers which lie in wait ia 
novels, and is reconciled to her husband, 
and joyfully leaves Chalkshire with faia 
and goes back to their free life on the Con- 
tinent. Dull respectability and convention 
are too much for them, and they must fly 
or be crushed; yet she has done no wrong. — 
W. D. HowBLLS, in Atlanitc Miamlkly. 
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Theodora, m Disraeli's novel, Lo- 
nr, a brilUant American woman, a 
votee to the cause of Garibaldi and 
lited Italy, with whom Lothair 
Us platonically in love, and whose 
Suenoe saves him from the machina- 
XDS of Catesby and other Roman 
ithoUc friends. She is drawn from 
teal person (wife of Colonel Cham- 
is, an Englishman), who was in 
ct the pillar of the Italian cause, 
r, like tne Ayesha of Mahomet, she 
dieved in Garibaldi from the first, 
icouraged him in his efforts, glorified 
m in success, consoled him in defeat, 
id, above aU, sum>lied him with the 
rve and sinews of the war on which 
! had entered. Among Garibaldi's 
[lowers she was known as the 
Padrona." 

Theodora had espoused the cause of 

Uian freedom with an enthusiasm border- 

l on frensy. and was most gallantly 

xmded by her husband in her endeavors. 

« was reported in the Italian papers as 

t beins in *U7 one feature like an EngUsh- 

nnan Cwhich Is the highest praise that can 

awarded to a woman on the Continent). 

is certain that, with her dark, flashing 

es and jet-black hair, she was as unlike 

possible to the ordinary British matron. 

le was far from handsome in countenance, 

It there was a certain picturesque wild- 

ss in her expression which never failed 

elicit from strangers the question of 

PHio is she?'* Her dark hair was parted 

w the forehead and tucked behind her 

rs, and fell in two thick curls down her 

ck, in the fashion of Sir Joshua's latest 

etures. Her dress was always of the 

aplest fashion, though made of rich 

sterials. In short, it was impossible for 

ose who had once beheld Theodora ever 

forget her. — Birmingham Post. 

Therese, Madame^ in Erckmann- 
hatrian's novel of that name, a vi- 
uidite of rare elevation o( character 
ho is left for dead in the streets of a 
ttle village in the Vosges after a 
erce oonmct in which her soldier 
^HOirades are engaged with the Aus- 
"ian troops and rescued by a philan- 
iropic old doctor from the inhu- 
lantty of the villa^g^ers and the ven- 
eanoe of the Austnans. 
ThAteos, in / Midsummer NigJU's 
^rmm (i^), the Duke of Athens, 
usband of Hippolyta, before whom, 
8 part of the marriage ftetivities, is 
nacted the play within a play of 
^yramus and Tkisbe, They are 



classical in name only, being in 
reality romantic medieval figures. 
See l^SEUS in vol. ii. 

Theseus Is Shakespeare's early ideal of a 
henrfc warrior and man of action. His life 
is one of splendid achievement and of joy; 
his love is a kind of happy victory, his 
marriage a triumph. From early morning, 
when his hounds — themselves heroic crea- 
tures~-fin the valley with their "musical 
confusion," until midnight, when the Athe- 
nian dowqs end their "very tragical mirtJi" 
with a Bergomask dance. Theseus displairs 
his joyous energy and the gradousness of 
power. — ^B. Oowdbn: Shakespeare Primer, 

Thisbe, heroine of the interlude in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. In 
classic mythology ms is a beautiful 
maiden ot Babylon, beloved by Pvra- 
mus, whom she is not allowecl to 
marry. They succeed, however, in 
communicatinc: with one another 
through a chime in a wall ; whence the 
amusing episode in Shakespeare's 
play: 

And through wall's chink, poor souls, they 

are content 
To whisper. 

See Pyiulmus and Wall. 

Thomberry, Job. in Beaconsfield's 
novel, Endymian (1880), a political 
a^tator, who is evidently drawn from 
Richard Cobdoi. 

Mr. Job Thomberry represents Mr. Cob- 
den, whose eloquence is felicitously de- 
scribed in an account of a Corn-law meeting 
at Manchester. The circumstances of Mr. 
Thomberry 's later life would have perplexed 
and annoyed his living prototyi>e. Mrs. 
Thomberry. who is first introduced as a 
sealous devotee of a Unitarian preacher, 
joins the Roman communion; and his son. 
John Hampden Thomberry. puts up por- 
traits of Laud and Strafford over his mantel- 
piece, and, "embossed in ^Iden letters on 
a purple ground, the ma^cal word Thor- 
ough. The same whimsical young gentle- 
man always addresses his father as "Squire." 
and cultivates an extraordinarv passion for 
game-preserving. Job Thornbcny's "in- 
telligence was as clear as ever, and nis views 
on ul subjects unchanged; but he was like 
many other men, governed at home by his 
affections." . . . The son's i*ame, 
"Hampden/* is perhaps uncensdoudy sug- 
ge«t€Rl by the residence of the Thornberrys 
at Hurtkfy, which is identified by descrip- 
tion wHh Orsat Hampden, an historical 
house and small hamlet not far from Hugh- 
enden. Job's domestic philosophy is an 
additions illustration of the doctrine of the 
supremacy of personal motives and influ- 
ence.— tSoAfr^y Re9i€w. 
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Thomey Dr., in Trollope's novel of 
that name, a physician in the village 
of Greshambury, an independent, 
honest gentleman who looks after his 
niece Mary Thome, a sweet, modest 
girl in love with Prank Gresham, 
whom she eventually marries. 

Thornhm, Sir Williun, in Gold- 
smith's Vicar of Wakefield, a pre- 
tended cynic, but reallv a philan- 
thropist, who assumes the incognito 
of Mr. Burchell, in order the t^ter 
to assist the unhappy, tJie deserving 
poor, and the oppressed. Hating 
shams of all sorts, his almost in- 
voluntary cry of " Pudge! " at any 
exhibition of snobbishness or pre- 
tension, has become a by*>word. He 
is a constant visitor at the home of 
Dr. Primrose, the titular vicar, falls 
in love with and eventually marries 
one of his daughters, Sophia, and 
succeeds in saving her sister, Olivia, 
from undeserved shame, incurred 
through his own nephew, by proving 
that what the squire had fancied was 
a mere mock marriage was in fact a 
legal one. 

ThomhiU, Squire, m Goldsmith's 
Vicar of WakdCdd, the prodi^gl and 
libertine nephew of Sir William 
ThomhiU, who abducts both the 
vicar's daughters, casts the vicar 
himself into jail, and imagines that 
he has betrayed Olivia Primrose, the 
yoim^ daughter, into a mock 
mamage, which to his discomfiture 
turns out to be entirely legal. 

Thorpe, Charles, afterward Lord 
Medway, a leading character in 
Quits (1858), a novel by Baroness 
Tautphoeus. He is successively the 
enemy, the reluctant lover, the 
rejected suitor, and in the end the 
accepted husband of the heroine, 
Nora Nixon. 

We afterward talked long about Quits, 
and she told me that the character of Thorpe 
was a favorite bit of work; that she had 
taken great pains with it, as she wished to 
produce a typical Englishman of the best 
class, with all his fine qualities, and the 
defects inseparable from tnese qualities; and 
the most cnarming arch smile lit up her 
face as she said. "I must think that I suc- 
ceeded with Thorpe, for after Quits was 
published I had several verv angry letters 
irom some Bnglish cousins of mine, any one 



of whom might have sat (with 

changes) for the portrait of Thorpe, aad 
every one of them reproached me ia ao 
measured terms for 'putting a feUow into a 
book.' So you see they fitted the cap upoa 
themselves." — BARONBssTAurraoxDS. An 
interview in Atlantic MonMj, July. ZS94. 

Thorpe, John, in Jane Austen's 
novel, NorUtanger Abbey (written in 
1798)9 a horsey, slangy undei^gradii- 
ate, vain, boastful, vulgar, who 
rejoices in flashy clothes and be- 
wilders Catherine Moiland by his 
tall talk. " She had not been brought 
up to understand the propensities of 
a rattle, nor to know to how many 
idle assertions and impudent fialse- 
hoods an excess of vanity will lead.** 

ThonghtlegB, Betsy, heroine of a 
novel. The History of Miss Betsy 
Thoughtless (1751), by Mrs. Eliza 
Haywood, describing the dSbui into 
London society of a giddy and inex- 
perienced but right-minded girl, and 
the various perus she escaped from 
the dissolute set amid which she was 
launched. The novel is chiefly inter- 
esting to-day from having furnished 
hints to Miss Bumey Ux her far 
superior Evelina. 

Thule, Princess of. See Mac- 
kenzie, Sheila. 

Thunderer, The, a name bestofwed 
upon The Times, in allusion to the 
vigorous articles contributed to it at 
one time by Edward Sterling, ^tho 
possessed a literary style of consider- 
able power. 

It appears that the Times provided 
the occasion and even the word. Two 
women had been bespattered with 
mud by a horseman riding too dose 
to them, and the Times published a 
harsh reproof of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the supposed offender. A 
denial was made on behalf of the 
duke, and the Times recanted, pub- 
lishing a second article, which b^an 
with the words: " When a few days 
ago we thundered out." That strudc 
the public as the right word for what 
the Times was generally doing in 
those days, and The Thunderer " 
became the Times* s nickname. 

Thundertentronckh, Arminios too, 
the nom de plume under which Mat- 
thew Arnold contributed several 
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%pers of a satirical character to the 
ages of Tke Pall Mall GazetU. 
hese, with one or two others origi- 
yiy published in The Comhill Maga- 
ne, were republished In Friendship's 
ariand, which the editor pretended 
> have woven as a memorial of his 
sad friend. 

Mr. Arnold's "genial and fomewhat 
oteric phUoaophy. ' If I mav borrow a 
irate applied by Sir George Trevelyan to 
B uncle, is nowhere more compendiously 
sted than in Friendship's Garland, which 
rpeared in a complete form at the begin- 
ng of Z871. The history of this little book 
curiooa. The letters ci which it consists 
ere first printed in the PaU Mall CasstU, 
htxk that journal of many vicissitudes was 
Uted by Mr. Frederick Greenwood. They 
tend over a period of four years, from 
166 to Z870. oealing chiefly with the vic- 
ries of Prussia over Austria, and of Ger- 
any over Prance. Attributed to a young 
runlan, Arminius von Thunder-ten- 
ronckh, whose name is of course taken 
om Candide, they really represent Mr. 
mold's views upon the characteristic 
sficiendcs of his countrymen. — ^Howako 

KVL. 

Thurio, in The Tioo Gentlemen of 
^erona, a rival of Valentine in the 
>ve of Silvia. 

Thunrton, Hannah, heroine and 
[tie of a novel by Bavard Taylor 
1864). At the age of thirty she 
enounces marriage to take up an 
rdent advocacv of woman suffrage, 
ihe is at the height of her village 
ofluence, recop;nized b^ all as a 
roman whom it is possible for men 
o love, yet with something in her 
>eyond womanhood when she meets 
ler conqueror in Maxwell Woodbury. 

Thwadmm, Parson Roger, in Field- 
ng's History of Tom Jones (1749), a 
Jerical pedagogue, learned, honest, 
md not tmworthy, but intensely 
selfish and endow^ with a furious 
temper. As to his personal appear- 
wce we are told CBk. iii. Chap. 6), 
'* The pedagogue did in countenance 
<^ery nearlv resemble that gentleman 
who in the Harlot*s Progress [by 
Hogarth] is seen correcting the ladies 
in Bridewell. 

ThmiB, the name under which 
Matthew Arnold deplored the death 
of his friend Arthur Hugh Qough 
(1819-1861), who died in Florence. 
Thyrsis is a monody or elegy 



modelled not on Milton (though the 
theme suggests Lycidas and Edward 
King), but on Theocritus. Clough, 
however, had an individuality of his 
own, and is not likely to become a 
mere name like the Reverend Mr. 
King. 

TlbbBy Bean, a make-believe dandv 
and man-about-town in Goldsmith s 
Ciligen of the World (1789). 

The poor little pinched pretender to 
fashion, with his tarnished finery and his 
reed-voiced, simperizx^ helpmate, — with his 
cofifee-house cackle ofxny Lord Mudler and 
the Duchess of Piccadilly, and his magnifi- 
cent promises of turbot and ortolan, which 
issue pitifully in postponed oz-cheek and 
bitter Deer, — approaches the dimensions of 
a masterpiece. Charles Lamb, one would 
think, must have rejoiced over the reckless 
assurance which expatiates on the charming 
view of the Thames from the garret of a 
back-street in the suburbs, which glorifies 
the "paltry unframed pictures on its walls 
into essays in the manner of the celebrated 
Grisoni, and transforms a surly Scotch 
hag-of-all-work into an old and privileged 
family servant. — Austin Dobson: £#fA- 
tssntk Csntury VignMes, 

Tiddeti Timothy, one of the inter- 
locutors m the Nodes Ambrosiana 
and a frequent contributor under 
that pseudonym to Blackwood's 
Magazine, wa$ Robert Sym, an 
Edinburgh lawyer (i 750-1854). 

Tilburmai in Sheridan's comedy, 
The Critic, the daughter of the 
governor of Tilbury Port (hence the 
name). He is "a plain matter-of- 
fact man," while his offspring is a 
love-lorn maiden, full of tears and 
sighs, raptures and ravings. Both 
these characters appear in Mr. Puff's 
tragedy, The Spanish Armada, which 
is supposed to be under rehearsal for 
critical approval or emendation. 

An oyster may be crossed in love, says 
the gentle TUburina, — and a drover may 
be touched on a point of honor, says the 
Chronicler of the Canongate. — Sn W. 
Scott. 

Tim, Tiny, in Dickens's Christmas 
Card, is the little crippled son of 
Bob Cratchit. His happy sentiment, 
" God bless us, every one," is now a 
household word. 

Timias, in Spenser's FaXrie Queene, 
the squire to King Arthur, who falla 
honorably in love with Bdphceibe in 
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Book iii, 6, but in Book iv, 7, is dis- 
covered by that lady in wanton dalli- 
ance with Amoret. 

The affection of Timiaa for B^pbotlM !• 
allowed, on all hands, to allnde to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh's pretended adiqiration of 
Queen Elisabeth; and his disgrace, on ac- 
count of a less platonic intriiue with the 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
together with his restoration to favor, are 
plainly pointed out in the subsequent events. 
But no commentator has noticed the beau- 
tiful insinuation by which the poet points 
out the error oi his friend, and oihis friend's 
wife. Timias finds Amoret in the arms of 
Corflambo, or sensual passion: he combats 
the monster unsuccessfully, and wounds 
the lady in his anns. — Sn w. ScoiT. 

Tlmont hero of a tragedy by Shake- 
speare, Timon of Atk^ (1607). 

TImon of Athens is the exhibition of a 
single character in contrasted sitoations. 
Timon is rich and generous, which is matter 
for the first act; his riches and his friends 
fail him in the second and third acts; he 
retires to a desert outside the dty, curses 
mankind, and dies, which climax is the 
theme of the fourth and fifth acts. There 
is nothing in all Shakespeare's work more 
stupendous than the colossal figure of 
Timon, raining his terrible Imprecations 
on the littleness and falsehood of mankind. 
Yet tiie play as a whole is unsatisfying, 
because tne cause is inadequate to produce 
theeffecL— WaltxkRalbigb: Shak«sp€ar§, 
p. zxa. 

Tinto, Didc» a ''celebrated" 
painter in Scott's novel, St, Ronan's 
Well (1823), who restores Meg Dods's 
sign, gilds the bishop's crook, and 
augments the horrors of the Devil's 
aspect. He had previoi^|v appeared 
in the introduction to The Bride of 
Lammermoor (i8iq), as supplying 
the material for that tale to Peter 
Pattieson. 

Titania, in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (1592), the Queen of the 
Fairies and consort of Obeion. In 
ShaJcespeare's dav the fairies were 
identified with the classic nymphs, 
attendants of Diana. Hence Titania, 
an alternative name for Diana, was 
selected as the designation for the 
queen of his midni^t sprites. Cf. 
King James I: ** That fourth kind 
of spirits quhilt by the Gentiles was 
called Diana and her wandering court, 
and amongst us called the Phairte." 

Tyrwhitt suggests that the progeni- 
tors of Oberon and Titania may be 



found in Chaucer's Marchantes TaU^ 
where Pluto is the king of faerie and 
his queen Proserpina, "who danced 
and sung about the wall under the 
laurel in January's garden." Bat 
otherwise &ere is not much resem- 
blanoe. Knight opines that in 
Qiaucer's W^e of Bakes Tale, 
"Shakespeare found the popcdar 
superstition presented in that spirit 
of g^dsone levdry which it was 
res^ved for him to work oat. ia his 
matchless drama. 

"In old days ol KSng Artour, 
Of wliich that Bretens spdcen gret 
AU was this land fulfiUed of f afeie; 
The elf e-queene with her joly com 
Danced ful of t in many a grene 

May it not be said that Shakespeare 
took all these ineredients, the popular 
superstitions, we classic and the 
current lore concerning Diana, and 
the brightness and gayety that 
Chaucer had given to tihe dfe- 
oueene," and from them evoked the 
dainty spirit that the worid for ever- 
more knows as *' Titania? " 

No name, indeed, could have been 
more appropriate. It embodies rich 
and complex associations oomftected 
with the silver bow, the magic cop, 
and the triple crown; it embraces m 
one oompr^iensive symbol the whole 
female empire of mystery and m^t 
belonging to classical mythology. 

Diana, Latona, Hecate, axe all goddeaaes 
of night, <^ueens of the shadows world. 
ruling over its mystic elements and spectral 
powers. The common name thus awakens 
recollections of gleaming htmtreases in dim 
and dewy woods, of dark rites and potent 
incantations under moonlit sides, of strange 
aftrial voyages and ghostly apparitions from 
the underworld. It was, the r ef o re, of all 
possible names the one best fitted to deaig> 
nate the queen of the same shadowy empire, 
with its phantom troops and activities, in 
the northern mythology. And since Shake- 
speare, with prescient inspiration, selected 
It for this purpose, It has naturally come to 
represent the whole world of fairy beauty. 
elnn adventure, and goblin sport connected 
with lunar influences, with enchanted herbs 
and muttered spells.^THOiCAS S. Batnss. 

The Titania of Shakespeare's fairy 
mythology may thus be regarded as 
the successor of Diana and other 
regents of the night belnnging to the 
Greek pantheon.^ 
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litDMiih, Michael Angcto, a pseu- 
onym, or, more speofically, an 
naginary cfaaracter behind which 
*hackeray, m his early magazine 
lEctches, novels, and burlesques, hid 
is own personality. Like Michael 
ji^o, Thackeray was an author 
rtist and had a broken nose. In 
iich portraits as the imaginaiy 
Itmarsh drew of himself, ne is 
ketched as a email man with a 
oyiahfaoe. 

No doubt my fathflr fint made this 
tltt'i acquaintanoe at one of the studio* 

Paris. Very soon Mr. Titmarsh*s criti- 
mil began to appear in various papers 
id magaaines. He visited the salons as 
dl as the ezfalbitiona over here; he drew 
ost of the Christmas books and wrote 
lem too. He had a varied career. One 
mid almost write his life. > For a time, as 
B know, he was an assistant master at 
T. Birch's Academy. He was first cousin 
I Samuel Titmarsh, of the Crtat Hoggorty 
iamond: also he painted in water<<olors. To 
te k^igaom of heaven he assuredly belongs I 
indly, humorous. delip;htfttl little friend, 
roll shadow behind which my father loved 
» shelter himself. — Mrs. Anns Thackbray 
rrcsB: IntroducUon to "YeUcw Plush 
apgrs^** ste. 

THmoose, Titdebat, in Samuel 
ITarren's novel, Ten Thousand a 
^ear, a vulgar, conceited, ignorant 
ttle coxcomb, a linen-draper's assist- 
nt, who through a legal technicality 
nns a fortune of £10,000 a year, but, 
fter a brief career of ostentatious 
irodigality, is ousted from the estate. 

Toby, Uncle. See Shandy. 

TodgerSy Mrs. M., in Dickens's 
iartin CkuMsUwUt keeper of a com- 
oerdal boarding-house in London. 
>he was a rather " bony and hard- 
eatured lady, with a row of curls in 
rant of her head shaped like little 
larrels of beer, and on the top of it 
omething made of net — you couldn't 
all it a cap exactly — ^which looked 
ike a black cobweb." We have it 
torn her own lips, that presiding over 
uch an establishment makes sad 
lavoc with the features. "The 
Tavy alone," as ^e informed Miss 
'edoniff, ** is enough to add twenty 
^ears to one's age.' In her opinion 
here was no such passion in human 
lature as the passion for grayv among 
ommerdal g enttone o* Nevertbo* 



less, she owned to feelinfis of a tender 
nature for Mr. Pecksniff — unworthy 
though he was — and befriended his 
daughter Mercy after her unfortu- 
nate marriage with Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

Toggenbitfgy Ritter, hero of a 
simple and tender ballad bv Schiller, 
tellmg how the Ritter, on his return 
from the Holy Wars, whither he had 
gone to cure himself of a hopeless 
passion, finds that his lady-love has 
taken the veil, whereupon he builds 
himself a hut in sight <A the convent, 
and every day hi watdies for the 
time when his beloved shall appear at 
her window. Finally, one morning, 
he is found dead, with his eyes still 
turned toward her casement. The 
poem was evidently suggested by the 
medieval legend of Rdand and Iiilde- 
gunde. See Rolandseck in vol. n. 

Toinette, in Moli^re's Le M<Uade 
Imaginaire, the best of all that 
author's serving-maids. The em- 
bodiment of mirth and vivacity, she 
brings a breath of fresh air wim her 
whenever she enters the sick-room 
and lightens it with a gleam of sun- 
shine. She recalls the Dorine of 
Tartuffe and the Nicole of the 
Bourgeois GenUihomme, but with a 
more exuberant gayety. It is she 
who finally rescues her master Argan 
by {>roving to him the worthlessness 
of his wife Byline. Toinette directs 
her master to stretch himself out as 
if dead in his easy-chair, and, when 
Bdline appears, Toinette tells her 
that he has just passed away in her 



"Heaven be phdsedl" ezdalms the alFeo- 
tionate wife. ^'Now I am delivered of a 
great burden. What use was he when on 
earth? A man troublesome to all around 
him,--« dirty, diagustinff creature, ever 
blowing his nose, coughing, or slotting. 
. . . ^noe, fortunately, no one Imows 
of his death, let us imt him on his bed, and 
keep the fact concealed till I have done 
what I want. There are papers and money 
which I must seise. . . . Come, ToU 
aette, give me the ketyf.*! 

The defunct man, hdwever, starts 
to his feet, and the tenor-stricken 
wife flies, never to reappear. 

ToQa (an affectionate diminutive 
of Vittoria), heroine of About's 
fomanoe of that oaxae (1855), a 
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lodal satire on the habits of the 
loD^ descended Roman nobility. The 
satire is softened, however, by an 
engaging picture of the simple- 
min£d heroine and by realistic 
sketches of domestic life in the 
filoomy interior of a poverty-stricken 
Roman palace. The story is f omided 
on fact, ^^ttoria Savcnelli was a 
real person, who loved an Italian 
prince, was betrayed, and died. Her 
ktters were |>ubli&ed in 1841. These 
Aboat manipulated into a novel, 
changing her last name to Peraldi, 
and cal!ixi|e her lover Prince Lello 
C(Mromila-Bereghi. 

Tom, nnde, hero of a novel of that 
name by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(1852), which enjoyed a phenomenal 
poptdarity in America and in Europe. 

Uncle Tom li a paragon of virtae. He la 
more than mortal in his powers of enduranoe, 
in Ilia devotion, in hiM lelf-denial, in hii 
Christian profession and jtractice. and in 
his abhorrence of spirituous liquors. He 
is described as a fine, powerful nesro, walk* 
ing throuffh the world with a Bible in Us 
hands and virtuous indignation on his lips, 
botJi ready to be called into requisition on 
the slightest provocation, in season and out 
of season, at work %nd at play, by your 
leave or without it, in sorrow or in Joy. for 
the ben^t of his superiors or for the casti- 
gation of his equals. He represents in his 
person the only well-authenticated instance 
we Imow, in modem times, of that laudable 
principle in virtue of which a man presents 
Us Itft cheek to be smitten after the first 
has been slapped. The more yon "larrup" 
Uncle Tom the more he blesses you; the 
greater the bodily agony the more Intense 
becomes his spiritual delist.— JLoflios 
Times (zSsa). 

Tommy, Seiitimenta]« in T. M. 
Barrie's novel of that name (1896), 
the posthumous son of Thomas San- 
dys. He begins life as a street urchin. 
When doub^ orphaned by the death 
of his mother, who had been Jean 
Myles of Thrums, he and his sister 
Elspeth are cared for by Aaron Latta, 
an old lover of his mother. They go 
to tiie Hanky School in Thrums. 
Later Tonmiy studies for the uni- 
versity, but he allows his imagination 
to run riot in airy escapades and 
self-invented love episodes, fails to 
pass his examination, and is put to 
work as herdbc^ on a farm. His 
history is oontmued in a sequel. 
Tommy and Gmd, 



T011801I9 Monsiettr, an imagmaiy 
character in a farce of that name 
(1821) by W. T. Moncfief. Jade 
Ardourly f aUs in love with a young 
woman (Adolphine de Coorcy) whom 
he passes in the street, but, not Imow- 
ing her name or address, he engages 
Tom King to ferret out both. Tom 
traces her to the house of a French 
barber, a refugee named Morbleu, and 
sends people thither to ask for Mr. 
Thompson, hopixu; thus to obtain a 
due. Poor Mori^feu is driven alnoost 
wild assuring his many callers that 
there isnoMonsieurTonsondwellingin 
his house. The play is founded tqxn 
a prank actually p&yed by an actor 
named Thomas Kine, e^emerally 
famed for his wit, and was made the 
subject of a poem by John Taylor 
(1800). 

Toots, Mr., in Didcens's Dombey 
and Son, a warm-hearted, sim^e- 
minded voung person, victim ol Dr. 
Blimber^ forcing process, and most 
lovable ol all medmens of arrested 
development. His eneigies in schocd- 
time are devoted to writing "lobg 
letters to himself from persons a 
distinction, addressed to P. Toots, 
Esquire, Brighton, Sussex, and pre- 
serving them in his desk with great 
care." Equally innocent and infan- 
tile are his attempts to be " fast." 
He and Feeder, B. A., lode themsdvcs 
u^ in the latter's room, and cram- 
ming their noses with snuff to enjoy 
delightful agonies of sneedns. drink- 
ing table hear at intervals, fed "all 
the glories of dissipation, 
f avonte companion is a 
(The Chicken), his confidant is 
Captain Cuttle, to whom ht con- 
fesses the most intimate details of 
his hopeless passion for Fkxreooe 
Dombey. 

Top^f. in Mrs. Stowe's Unde 
Tom's Cabin (1853), a little blade 
imp who loves lying for the sake of 
lying, who is more mischievoas than 
a monkey and in all req)ects as 
ignorant. She loses all her individual- 
ity by being converted (with minicti- 
lous ease) into a commonplace Chris- 
tian, and ends as missionary to a 
station in Africa. 
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picanaquB rofnance of that name 
!l953)> Dy Di«o Hnrtado de Mea- 
HMB. LoMrillo is a stnet Arab, 
■ood-hnmoied and nimble-witted, 
wt absolutely ccsiacieDceleae, who 
iaes in tbe wodd throogh ducanecy 
md canoin^. He ksms his fint 



iimds and a wider range 
md adventoie, in the service soc- 
xSBvdy t£ a jmest, a country squiie 
ttanring cm hu own pride, a retailer 
)f indulgences, a dtaplaio, and an 
ilgnaal. Finally, from the most 
lisgraceful motives, he settles down 
u a EDairied man, and the unfinished 
ttoiy leaves him town-crier of Toledo. 

Mendoia's novel laid the founda- 
tion for a dasaic school of fiction 
3q>edally national, which, under the 
lame of tusto picansco (the style of 
rogneiy), is as wdl known as any 
department of SponiA literature, 
lod which was imitated and eipanded 
by Le Sage in OH BUu. 

Tvtf F<KdntntsT, a cbantcter 
iketdied in several nomben of Addi- 
lon'B semi'weeldy PrtdiMtr (1716), 
ridiculing wil^ a qoiet and uibane 
iumior tin bigoted CCdservatJsm of the 
rural sqiuietuthT, irtw were sworn 
enemies of the HniBe of Hanover. 

The Poodiunter will not allow that 
ibere had been any mod weather in 



toavdling abroad, saying 
' that be acaice ever knew a traveller 
n his life wbo had not fonook his 
ifindples and lost his fauntins-BeaL" 
9e patroniaes an innlceeper whom be 
leaoibcs as " the best C3nirch-^- 
Sn^and man opoo the road," wbi^ 
Mnng, in es^anatiaa to the anthor, 

Jiat, thnig ^ rv wttf ar^ |i^ HO iitrm to 

;o to cliurcn himself , be " bad h»ni1fi1 
I mob at the pnlliiig down ctf two or 
hree meeting-honses." He charao- 
erizes another of his naghbots as 
' an old fanatical cur," because " we 
ire t(dd in the country that he spoka 
wice in the Queen's time against 
aldng off the duties upon nench 
laret." 



ToQChett, Ralph, in Henry James's 
intematioiial novel, The Portrait of 
a Lady (tSSi}, the English cousin 
and the platonic lover of the New 
RnglnnH girl Isabel Light. An inva- 
lid, he dies happy in the thoi^ht that 
be has made her happy. & order 
that she may not be obliged to monv 
for a support, be had persuaded hu 
father to divide the inheritance that 
would ccmie to him into two eaual 
parts, one of which went to Isaoel. 
It was for this fortune that Isabel was 
married by a fortune-hunter whose 
IndifFeience blasted her life. 

Touchstone, the clown in 9iake- 
speare's comedy. As You Liie It. 

He Ii ■ MTB fellow. 



till I 



• follT Into wit, 

inco (ollir, jut •* th« fit tain* him. 
jUhhi of Audrn Dot onlr throtn ■ 
rf lidlcBle OD ttx M*t« of wedlock 
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Iilauant (bock trom ToBchiitotw'i 
BtermliimtloD of the quotiOD in 
hli raplr to Coria (iil, a. 14). Zlsunemuui't 
celebrated work on Selilitdt dlKOvn ontT 
h^ the MDH at tUa puuga.— HaIUtt. 

Tonssaint I'Ottrertnre, the n^ra 
emancipator of San Domingo from 
French rule, is the hero of an histori- 
cal novel, The Hour and the Man 
(1840), b^ Harriet Martineau. In 

the upriau^ of the -'"-■— » > 

1791, Tonssaint at fir 

to the whites, and e ._ 

service of the allies of the French 
king. His mind wsveis when the 
negro convention proclaims the emao- 
cipatitm of his race, and he ends by 
accepting the leadership of the blacks. 
From this yuiit the stoiT follows the 
coursecrflmtoiTthKM^h his dramatic 
successes to the tragic end of his 
extTaorcHnary career. 

Tnddles, Thomas (better known 
as Tommle)) in Dickens's David 
Copperfield, a fellow-pupil with David 
at Salem House, aft^^ard a barrister 
and ultimately a judge. In his 
school days he was " the merriest and 
most miserable of all the boys." He 
was always being caned, but found 
rdief in drawing skeletons all over 
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his slate before his eyes were dry. 
" I used at first to wonder," says 
Copperfield, " what oomfort Traddles 
found in drawing skeletons, and for 
some time looked upon him as a sort 
of hermit who remmded himself by 
those symbols of mortality that 
caning couldn't last for ever. But I 
believe he only did it because they 
were easy and didn't want any 
features." 

Trafflck, Sir Tesloas. in Mrs. 
Centlivre's comedy, The Busybody 
(1709)1 a wealthy English merchant 
who unpatriotically miagines that 
everything Spanish is superior to the 
En^Ush. He is tricked bv Charles 
Gripe, disguised in a Spanisn costume 
as Don Di^o Barbinetto, into sur- 
rendering the hand of his daughter 
Isabinda. 

Traflordy Geoffrey, hero of Mrs. 
Alexander's novel. The Wooing O't 
(1873). An aristocratic, cynical, 
witty, travelled man of the world, 
who at thirty-two has exhausted its 
pleasures, and who, though " steady," 
would " stick at nothing which he 
wanted very much." He is always a 
gentleman, however, with infinite 
depths of possible passion in his dark 
eyes, so that all women say instinct- 
ively to themselves, " How he could 
love! " Beloved by a legion of 
women, he never can return their 
affection until he meets Maggy Gn^. 

Trajan, hero of a novd of that 
name (1885), by H. P. Keenan, a 
young American artist living in Paris 
at the height of the Second Empire 
(May, 1870, to May, 1871), and 
more or less affiliated with the men 
who afterward were active in the 
scenes that followed Sedan. 

Treheme, Belinda, heroine of W. S. 
Gilbert's comedy. Engaged, played 
in the ori^nal p^ormance (1877) by 
Miss Manon Terry. 

Trelawney, Rose, heroine of a com- 
edy. Trelawney of the Wells (1898), by 
Arthur W. Pinero. An actress en- 
gaged to a youne English nobleman, 
she leaves the Sadler's Wells com- 
guiyto visit his home and family. 
Wearying of the frivolities of aristo- 
cratic society she breaks her engage- 



ment and returns to the fr e er life of 
the stage. Thither her lover follows 
and beoomes an actor in order to win 
her. 

Trelooby, Squire, hero of a fane of 
that name bv Vanbrugh, Congieve, 
and Walsh (1704), is a squire who 
comes from Coirnwall to Londoa, and 
meets with substantially the same 
adventures and misadventures as 
confounded that gentleman from 
Limoges, Monsieur de Potiroeaxi|;nac 
{q.v.), when he left rustic simplicity 
to come to Paris. 

Xrenudne, hero of Tremaine^ or 
ihe Man of Refinement, a novel by 
Robert Flumer Ward, published 
anonvmously in 1825, a refined and 
amiable sceptic of thirty-eif^ht, a 
disbeliever in love, in friendship, and 
in revealed religion, has fled from 
the hdlow world to bury hims^ in 
his ancestral estates, and there 
oscillates between listless indoAeace 
and ill-regulated exertion. He is at 
last redeemed from his various emus 
through his love for a girl of eighteen, 
and uie influence of her r e v erend 
father, a country clergyman. 

Trent, Little Nell, an ideal of cfaiki. 
ish innocence, sweetness, and purity, 
in Dickens's novel. The Old Curiosity 
Shop, grandchild of the owner of the 
shop. The old man, obsessed with 
the idea of making her rich and 
happy, tempts fortune in the gam- 
bling heUs, pawns everything, loses 
even^thing, and, having been turned 
into the streets, starts out on weai^ 
wandering witJi Little Ndl as his 
guide until she dies of weariness and 
privation. 

Tritxnilet, the historical Jester at 
the courts of Louis XII and Francis I. 
figures in Rabelais's Gargqniua, and 
was taken by Victor Hu^ as the 
hero of his tragedy, Le Roi ^ Amuse. 
Hugo's story is sheer fiction, or 
rather an old l^^end arbitrarily as- 
signed to Triboulet. Francis I casts 
lustful eyes upon the jester's daughter 
Blanche; to save her and wreak ven- 
geance on Francis, Triboulet con- 
trives a plot whereby she shall kill 
her ro^al lover and stow his dead 
body into a sadc which Triboulet 
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will find and cany away. In a terrific 
dimax the jester, triumphing over 
the dead body which he believes to 
be that of his daughter's seducer, 
suddenly hears the voice of his light- 
hearted enemy, and finds that it is 
his own daughter whose death he has 
compassed. Verdi turned Hugo's 
trag^y into the opoa Rigdetto 
(1852), choosing for his jester an 
Italian instead of a Frenchman and 
changing the daughter's name to 
Gilda. Tom Taylor, in The Fad's 
Revenge (1859), a drsima founded on 
Hugo, renames the jester and his 
daughter Bertucdo and Fiordelisa. 

Tmbyy in Charles Nodier's story of 
that name (1822), founded on local 
tradition, a male fairy who attached 
himself to a Breton fisherman, fdl in 
love with his wife, and performed all 
sorts of domestic services for her. 
See O'Perkall, Trilby. 

Trilby was a name that had long lain 
perdu somewhere at the back of da Mau- 
rier's head. He traced it to a story by 
Charles Nodier. The name Trilby also 
appears in a poem by Alfred de Musset. 
And to this name and to the story of a 
woman which was once told him du Man- 
rier's Trilby owed her birth. "Prom the 
moment the name occurred to me." he 
said. "I was struck with its value. I at 
once realised that it was a name of creat 
importance. I think I must have felt as 
happy as Thackeray did when the title of 
Vanity Pair suggested itself to him. — 
T. MARTm Wood: George du Maurier, 
p. 93. 

Trim» Corporal, in Steme's novel of 
Tristram Shandy, servant to Uncle 
Toby. 

Trim, instead of being the opposite. Is, 
in his notions, the duplicate of Uncle Toby. 
Yet, with an identity of disposition, the 
character of the common soldier is xiicely 
discriminated from that of the officer. His 
whole carriage bears traces of the drill- vard, 
which are wanlj^ngin the superior, under 
the name of a servant, he is in reality a 
companion: and he is a ddightful mixture 
of familiarity in the essence and the most 
deferential respect in forms. Of his sim- 
plicity and humanity, it is enough to say 
that he is worthy to walk behind his master. 
— Elwim. 

Trissotin, in Moli^'s comedy. Las 
Femmes Savantes, a poetaster and a 
self-fancied bd esprU, who feiens to 
be in love with Henriette, although 
she dislikes him, but gladly retires 



when her father is reported to be on 
the verge of bankruptcy. His absurd 
quarrel with his rival, Vadius, forms 
a famous episode in the play. In 
creating the characters of the two 
rivals Moll6re was held to have in 
mind the Abb6 Cotin and Manage. 
As to the first there can be no doubt. 
It is even said that in MS. the name 
appeared as Tricotin, but was after- 
wajrds changed. The sonnet and mad- 
rigal quoted in the play are taken 
literally from the (EuDres Gaianies of 
the Abb6 published in 1663. The 
Abb^ Charles Cotin (160A-1682) was 
a member of the Frencn Academy 
and a prolific writer in prose and 
verse. He had made some veiled 
attacks upon Molidre, but the latter 
was less moved probably by resent- 
ment for the individual than detesta- 
tion for his kind. He saw in Cotin the 
embodiment of literary pretentious- 
ness supported on a limited basis of 
information. 

Tronus, son of Priam, king of Troy, 
hero of Shakespeare's trag^jr, Trou 
lus and Cressida (1609), and 01 Chau- 
cer's poem, Troylus and Cressid, 
reproduced from Boccaccio. See this 
entry in vol. 11. 

Chaucer's poem was for two centuries 
the most popular poem in England. In the 
fifteenth century a Scotch poet, Henrirson, 
wrote a continuation of it. Sixteenth cen- 
tury praises of it abound. "Chaucer," 
says &r Philip Sidney, "undoubtedly did 
excellently in his Troylus and Cressid" 
Lydgate, in his Troy Book, when he comes 
to Troilus ann Cressida, at once cites 
Chaucer's poem as the source of all he has 
to tell. Shakespeare does not accei>t the 
story in the spirit in which Chaucer re- 
counts it. Chaucer's heart was very soft 
towards women, and he could not harden 
it enough to represent Cressida faithfully. 
He is alwitys yearning to excuse her. Even 
for what he does say He attempts reparation 
in the Legend of Good Women. With all her 
fatUts he loved her still, and would fain 
have been blind to her terrible treason. 

Trotwood, Betgy (f.^., Elizabelh), 
in Dickens's David Copperfield, a 
great-aunt of the hero, who kindly 
welcomes him when he runs away 
from his cruel stepfather Murdstone. 
She had been married to a husband 
yoimger than herself, — " who was 
very handsome except in the sense 
of the homely adage, handsome is 
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that handsome does," — and, having 
obtained a separation, resumed her 
maiden name, bought a cottage on 
the sea-coast, and there estabushed 
herself as a sinjg^le woman with one 
servant. She is supposed to have 
been drawn from Miss Mary Strong, 
who occupied a double-fronted cot- 
tage on the sea-front at Broadstairs, 
now named Dickens House. 
Copperfield thus describes her: 

My a«nt was a tall, hard-feattired lady, 
bat by no meant ill-looldng. There was 
InflexiDility in her face, In her Toice, in her 
gait and carriage, but her featuree were 
rather handsome than otherwiae, though 
unbending and austere. 

Troy, Sergeant Francis, in Thomas 
Hardv's novel. Far from the Madding 
Crowd (1874), the reputed son of a 
Weatherby physician, but plausibly 
suspected to be the iU^timate issue 
of Uie late Lord Severn. Articled to 
an attorney, he enlisted in the 
dragoons, became particularly escpert 
in fencing and all soldierly exercises, 
and, returning to Weatherby, mar- 
ried Bathseba Everdene iq.v,). His 
evil doings and their results form the 
staple of tbe plot. 

TniUiber, Parsoni in Fielding's 
novel. The AdoerUvres of Joseph 
Andrews (1742), a coarse, brutal, 
ignorant, ana slothful dergyman, 
who " had a stateliness in ms gait 
when he walked, not unlike that of a 
goose, only he stalked slower." In 
mind and manners he forms a striking 
contrast to the amiable, simple, and 
devout Parson Adams in the same 
noveL 

Tnmnion, Commodore Hawser, in 
Smollett's Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle, an eccentric naval veteran, 
retired from service with honorable 
scars, but retaining his radical habits. 
He keeps garrison m his house, which 
is defend^ by a ditch crossed by a 
drawbridge, and he obliges his ser- 
vants to deep in hammods and take 
turns on watch. See Wbmmick. 

Sir Walter thought that Smollet's tailors 
in PUkU " border on caricature. " No doubt 
they do: the eccentricities of Hawser Trun- 
nion. Esq.. are exaggerated, and Pipes is 
less subdued than RattUn, thou^ always 
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delij^tfttl. But Trunnion afasolntely 
one lauj^ aloud: whether he is crit 
the sister of Mr. GamaHe! Pidde in 
gentleman's presence at a pothoose; 
riding to the altar with hia sqnadroa 
sailors tacldng in an unfavorable gale: or 
ing ran away into a pack of ^i^w^/iy 
clearing a hollow road over a wasoaer, 
views him with "unspeakable terror 
amaaement." Mr. Winkle as an eqoe 
is not more entirely acceptable to the 
than Trunnion. We may speak of ** 
ture." but if an author can make as 
laughter, to criticise him aolenmly is 
ful. — ^Andrew Lang. AdwemimreM 
Books, p. aoo. 

Tubal, in Shakespeare's comedy. 
The Merchant (^ Veniu^ s, Jew ixveoA 
of Shylock, appearing only in Act iii* 
where he alternately exaspoates 
Shylock with reports of his daughter's 
extravagance and consoles him with 
news of Antonio's misfortunes. 

Tttggs, Simon (self-styled C3rmaa), 
in Dickens's The Tuggs at Rainsgate^ 
in Shetches by Bom, abook-keeper in 
his father's grocery, who, when the 
family comes into sudden wealtii, 
apes aristocratic airs and is neatly 
taken in and swindled by Cafitaia 
Waters and his wife. 

ToUiyer, Maggie, hercnne of Geoige 
Eliot's novel, The Mill on the FUss 
(i860). With a warm and yearning 
heart, overflowing affection, a pas- 
sionate desire to love and to be loved. 
she is tortured even in childhood by 
the sense of her own shortcomings, 
the pangs of a too tender conscience. 
As she advances towards matimty 
the burden and the mystery of exist- 
ence become more and more inexplica- 
ble to her, she gets entanjded among 
the quicksands, and, though she 
draws back before t£^dng the fatal 
leap over a moral precipice, it is with 
sudi loss of dignity and self-esteem 
that she welcomes death when it 
comes through an accident. The 
story is largely autdbiographicaL 
Maggie's childish rdations with her 
brother Tom are evidently a reminis- 
cence of the early life of the author 
and her brother Isaac — ^to whom the 
verses. Brother and Sister, are ad- 
dressed. The alienation of Maggie 
from her friends and kindred by a 
single false step has also a paiaDd 
in Ueoige Eliot's life, her beterodos 
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opinions, and especially her relations 
wi^ Lewes, whose name she assumed 
without legal sanction, having severed 
her from her family and early asso- 
ciates. 

The finest thing In that admirable novel 
haa always been, to our taste, not its por- 
trayal of the young girl's love struggles as 
regards her lover, but those as regards her 
brother. The former are fiction, — skilful 
fiction; but the latter are warm reality, and 
the merit of the verses is that they are col- 
ored from the same source. — ^Hxnry Jambs: 
Views and RaHews, p. 142. 

TnUiyer, Tom. in George Eliot's 
novel, The Mill on the Floss, tide 
broliier of Maggie and her favorite 
companion in youth. Conceited and 
hard-headed, though not hard- 
hearted, he is utterly unable to 
understand her wayward moods or 
the lofty ideals that underlie them. 
As he grows up the estrangement 
between them grows wider. 

Poor erratic Maggie is worth a hundred 
of her positive brother, and yet on the very 
threshold of life she is compelled to accept 
him as her master. He falls naturally into 
the man's privilege of always being m the 
right. — ^Hbnry Jambs: Views and Rtpiews, 
p. 29. 

The character of Tom Is far from being 
a noble one, but it acquires a certain dignity 
from its patience, resoluteness, and sense 
of duty.— LxsLOB Stbphbn: Georgt Bliot. 

Tally-Veolan, in Scott's Waverley, 
perhaps the most celebrated manor- 
house in fiction. Scott says he had 
no particular domicile in view. The 
peculiarities of the place were com- 
mon to many old Scotch seats. But 
Traquair, in Peeblesshire, was prob- 
ably in his mind. 

Scott's intimate knowledge of the place, 
his frequent visits to it, and the impression 
which such a history-haunted pile was likely 
to make on his imsgination, suggest the 
tolerable certainty of its haying at least 
formed the study for the more finished and 
bolder-featured picture. The avenue in the 
novel was undoubtedly modelled from the 
avenue at Traquair, bating an archway, 
which Traquair never had. The twin Bears, 
masses of upright stone battered by the 
blasts of many winters, still frown on the 
highway.— W. S. Crockbtt: The ScoU 
Originals, 

Turcaret, hero and title of a politi- 
cal comedy by Lesage (1708). Tur- 
caret is a burlesque of the financier 



Samuel Bernard, who had been called 
in by the Controller, General Des- 
marest, to r^^ulate the finances of 
France. This young man, son of a 
member of the Academy of Painters, 
raised himself to the highest position 
in point of wealth and social dignity, 
and married his daughter to the son 
of President M0I6. His partisans 
assert that his integrity was equal to 
his capacity, and that, instead of 
being the usurer and libertine that 
Lesage depicts him in Turcaret, he 
devoted all his energies to the service 
of the state and diedalmost penniless, 
it being discovered after his death 
that he had lent no less than ten 
million francs to various persons, 
from whom he had never either a^ked 
or received a penny in return. 

Torveydrop, Mr., in Dickens's 
novel. Bleak House, a dandng-master 
and a model of deportment. His 
imposing outer appearance is inflated 
from within by nothing more august 
than the wind of his own self-esteem. 
Yet he fools the world into acceptance 
of his fancied superiority. He lived 
on the earnings of his wife, a meek 
little dancing-mistress, until she died, 
when the burden of supporting him 
was transferred to his son Prince 
Turveydrop, so named in honor of 
the Prince Regent, whom the elder 
Turveydrop adored on account of his 
d^ortment. 

Twining, Clalrei heroine of Edgar 
Fawcett's novel, An Ambitious 
Woman (1883). She comes from a 
eood old English family on her 
father's side, but her mother was an 
American plebeian and vulgarian who 
married hmi for his money. After 
the father's death Qaire develops 
social ambitions. A wealthy school- 
girl friend is her first aid in the 
struggle for social recognition, a wdl- 
bom nusband is her second. 

Twist, Oliver, hero of Dickens's 
novel of that name (1837), a namdess 
orphan bom and brought up in a 
workhouse, whither his mother had 
come to die, without revealing either 
her name or his.^ He startles all 
bumbledom by asking for more gruel, 
runs away to London, where he 
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ooosorts in all innocence with thieves, 
fences, and prostitutes, is rescued and 
befriended by the Mavlie family, into 
whose house he had been thrust for 
buiglarious purposes, and finally dis- 
covers an aunt in Miss Rose Maylie, 
an adopted daughter of the house, 
whose real name, like his own, is 
Fleming. 

Xybalti in Shakespeare's tragedy, 
Romeo and Juliet, a cousin of Juliet. 
Mercutio calls him " prince or king 
of cats " (Act ii, 4)» an allusion to 
the fact that Tybalt, or Tybert, is the 
name of the cat in Reynard the Pox. 
Fiery and quarrelsome, he forces a 
quarrel with Romeo and his friends, 
days Mercutio, and is himself slain 
by Romeo (iii, i). 



TyireUy Sb James (died xspa), tiw 
supposed murderer cl the prinoea in 
the Tower, appears in that capacity 
in Shakespeare's play, Richard Ul 
(Act iv, 3). He was breaded in 
i^ as a co-conspirator with the Bad 
of Suffolk, and is said to have ooo- 
f essed the murder before his death. 
The substance of this ooofession 
(though the text has not been pre- 
served) forms the baas of the stoiy 
as we have it in The History ef JTcsf 
Richard III attributed to Sir Thomas 
More. The author writes that Su- 
James was " a brave, handyime man, 
who deserved a better master, and 
would have inherited the esteem of 
all men, had his virtues been as great 
as his vakir." 



Udolpho, in Anne Raddiffe's ro* 
mance. The Mysteries of Udolpho 
(1794), a mediaeval castle in the 
Apennines, where during the seven- 
teenth century all sorts of dark deal- 
ings with the powers of evil are fabled 
to have occuired. Enuly St. Aubyn, 
an English girl, is the chief victim 
of these apparently supernatural 
agencies. The Chevalier Valencourt, 
her noble and courageous lover, finally 
lays the spell, or, rather, exposes the 
fact that the "mysteries are all 
capable of a perfectly natural expla- 
nation. 

Us^y Dudding, in Andersen's Fairy 
Tales, a cygnet hatched out among a 
brood of ducklings: mistaken for an 
uncouth and awkward member of the 
same species, and persecuted as such 
until his swanhood is revealed. It is 
a poetical presentation of Andersen's 
own tearful youth and finally trium- 
phant matunty. Bismarck read into 
it an allegory of his own early career. 
" My mother always thought me an 
U^ Duckling," he said. 

uUliune, in Poe's mystic ballad c^ 
that name (1849), is plausibly inter- 
preted as a re^rence to the poet's 
wife, Virginia Qemm, whom he had 
buried October, 1848. The hint of a 
new love had almost effaced her 



image, when Psyche — his soul — starts 
up in alarm to remind him that just a 
year ago he had buried Ulalume. 
With the cry that a demon has beea 
tempting him, he dismi.ssps a& 
thoughts of a successor. 

Ullin's Dattgjitery Lord, heroine of 
a ballad of &at name (1803}, by 
Thomas C^ampbell. She eloped wits 
the chief of Ulva's isle; the fugitives 
embarked in a row-boat, whi(£ cap- 
sized (for a storm had arisen), and 
Lord Uliin from the shore witn csaod 
the catastrophe: 

The waters wild rolled o*er hla cUUU 
And he wu left lamenting. 

niyssesp in Shakespeare's TroHus 
and Cresstda, the general of the Giedc 
forces before Troy, is a classic oudine 
filled in with Elizabethan feeling. 
A foil to Troilus, he represents the 
much-experienced man of the worid* 
possessed of its highest and broadest 
wisdom, whidi yet always remains 
worldly wisdom and never rises into 
the spiritual contemplation o£ a 
Prospera He sees all the un^vorthi^ 
ness of human U&, but ^riE use it 
for high worldlv ends; the spirit of 
irreverence and insubordination in 
the camp he would restrain by the 
politic machinery of what he caDs 
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(l. iii, 75). With right 
sight Richard Giant White and 
her critics have seen in this char- 
ter a portrait of Shakespeare him- 
If in nis self-contained maturity, 
Romeo represents hinwelf in ms 
ssionate boyhood and Hamlet in 
3 self-qxiestioning and self -torturing 
mth, while Prospero we may 
lagine is a forecast of his old age. 
« Odtssbus in vol. ii. 

Sh«kMpeare» actins apon a mere hint, 
ling up a mere traditionary oatline, drew 
nan of mature years, ol wide obeerration, 

profoondeet cogitative power, one who 
tew all the weakneM and all the wilee of 
iman nature, and who yet remained with 
ood unbitteced and with eoul unaoured — 
man who saw thrmish all ehams, and 
tbomed all motiyee, and who yet was not 
omful of his kind, not misanthropic, 
irdly cynical exoex»t in passing moods; and 
tiat other num was this than Shakespeare 
mself ? What had he to do when he had 
issed forty years bnt to utter his own 
lon^ta when he would find words for the 
^ of Uhrsaes? — ^R. G. Wbitb, article On 
tadimg SkfOktspsttrt, in Galaxy, February, 
177- 

UlysMt, poem by Tennyson, in 
fhidi is voiced the ei^er longing of 
he heroic spirit for action and adven- 
oie, and its contempt for mere sleek 
omfort and inglonous ease. The 
nmediate source of the poem is a 
lassage in Dante's Inferno, zxvi, 90. 
Jlysses is speaking: 

Neither fondness for mv son, nor rerer- 
nce for my aged sire, nor the doe love which 
ught to Baye gladdened Penelope, could 
onquer in me the ardor which 1 had to 
>eoome experienced in the world, and in 
luman vice and worth. I put out into the 
ieep open sea with out one ship, and with 
hat small company which had not deserted 
Be. ... I and my companions were 
lid and tardy when we came to that narrow 
wss where Hercules assigned his landmarks. 
'O brothers," I said, "who through a hun- 
Ired thousand dangers have reached the 
N^est, deny not to this the brief vigil of 
rour senses that remain, experience of the 
mpeopled world beyond the sun. Consider 
rour origin, ye were not formed to live like 
>rutes, but to follow virtue and knowledge." 

. . Night already saw the other pole 
irith all its stars, and ours so low that it 
KMe not from the ocean floor. 

Una, in Spenser's Fairie Queene, 
the type of unity and purit^r of faith, 
u Duessa is of duplicity and impurity. 
Hence Una means Protestantism and 
E^uessa '* Papacy," or, more specifi- 



cally, Una represents Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Duessa a combination of 
Mary Tudor and Mary Stuart (see 
Dubssa). She is the heroine of 
Canto I. Riding on a white horse 
and leading a white lamb she appean 
at the Court of Gloriana praying for 
a champion who will slay a dngcm 
that holds her parents prisoners. The 
task is confided to the Red Cross 
Knight, but Una and he are separated 
through the wiles of Archimago. She 
sets out alone, is befriended by a lion 
who becomes her constant attendant, 
and finally rejoins the Red Cross 
Knight. His task accomplished, he is 
badly wounded. She nurses him bade 
to h^th and is joined to him in Eden. 

Two shall be named pre-eminently dear: — 
The gentle L4idy married to the Moor, 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white 
Lamb. 

Worx>sworth: PtrtonalTaUL 

Una is one of the noblest contributions 
which poetry, whether of ancient or of 
modem times, has made to its great picture- 
nllery of characters. — ^Aubrkt db Vbrb: 
Bssays, Cki^Jly on Poetry, 1887. 

Uncas, a yotmg Indian chief, titular 
hero of Cooper's novel, The Last of 
the Mohicans (1826). He is the son 
of Chingachgook, and dies in the 
effort to rescue Cora Munro from the 
cruel Magua. 

We accept with acquieeoenee, nay, with 
admiration, such characters as Magna. 
Chingachgook, Susquesus, Tamenund, and 
Canonchet; but when we come to Uncas, 
in Tka Last cf tha iiokieans, we pause 
and shake our heads with incredulous doubt. 
That a young Indian chief should fsJl in 
love with a handsome Quadroon like Cora 
Munro-^or she was neither more nor less 
than that — is natural enough; but that he 
should manifest his i>astton with such 
delicacy and refinement is impossible. We 
include under one and the same name all the 
affinities and attractions of sex, but the 
aopetite of the savage differs from the love 
of the educated and civilised man as much 
as charcoal differs from the diamond. The 
sentiment of love, as distinguished from the 
passion, is one of the Isst and best results 
of Christianity and civilization: in no one 
thing does savage life differ from civilised 
more than in the relations between man and 
woman, and in the affections that unite 
them. Uncas is a graceful and beautiful 
image; but he is no Indian. — Atlantic 
Monthly, January, X863. 



Have we not had enough of these red 
Indians — nay, rather too much of them — 
since the days when Penimora Cooper, with 
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hit pleasant dreaa of the Last of the 
Mohicans, deluded our young fancies into 
believing that the conquering white race 
had destroyed a transatlantic Arcadia in 
which the quiet enjoyment of Theocritus's 
shepherds was comoined with the valor of 
Homer's heroes. — Saturday Rnitm, Novem- 
ber 10. x8s5. 

Undine, heroine of a fairy romance 
of that name (1807), by De la Motte 
Fouqu^, — a water nymph substituted 
as a changeling for a human infant 
and brou^t up by the unsuspecting 
family. Her putative father is a 
fisherman living on a peninsula near 
an enchanted forest. Here she is 
wooed by Sir Hulbrand. By her 
marriage she received a soul. When 
subsequently the knight fell in love 
with Bertalda, a mortal maiden 
(who turns out to be the fisherman's 
real daughter), Undine was snatched 
away from him by her kinsfolk under 
the sea. Hulbrand marries Bertalda. 
On the wedding day she calls for a 
drink from the weU which Undine had 
covered over to save Hulbrand from 
. the wrath of the water nymphs. 
Then Undine herself is forced to rise 
with the upheaving waters, glide into 
Hulbrand*8 chamber and kiSs him to 
death. Around his grave there bub- 



bled a tiny stream. It was Undine 
herself, who faithful in death as she 
had been loyal in life, found this c»- 
portunity to embrace her knig|Kt 
forever. 

Usher, Roderick, hero of a short 
story, The Fall of the House 1/ Usher^ 
by E. A. Poe, included in voltxme 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque 
(1840). Roderick and his twin sister, 
the lady Maddine, were the last 
scions of an ill-fated family. He 
himself is a prey to melancholy and 
morbid fears. His sister dies* ap- 
parently, and is buried. He sogq 
realizes that she has been boxied 
alive, but has no strength to go to her 
assistance, and betrays only a horri- 
fied acQuiescence when the en- 
shrouded figure of the lady Madeline, 
bleeding from her efforts at self -re- 
lease, appears at the door of his room. 
" For a moment she remained trem- 
bling and reeling to and fro upon the 
threshold — then with a low moaning 
cry, fell heavily inward upon the per- 
son of her brouer, and in her violent 
and now final death agonies, bore him 
to the floor a corpse, and a victim to 
the terrors he had anticipated. 



Valentine, in Shakespeare's Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (1595), one of 
the titular gentlemen, the other being 
Protheus. Valentine wooed and 
married Silvia, daughter of the Duke 
of Milan, despite the rivalry of 
Thurio, and Protheus married Julia. 

Valentine, in Conmve's Lcve for 
Love. See Legend, Valentinb. 

Valentine, in Goethe's Faust (1798), 
the brother of Margaret. Maddened 
at her seduction by Faust, he attacks 
the latter during a serenade and is 
slain by Mephistopheles. 

Valerius, titular hero of a novel 
(1821), by J. G. Lockhart. The son 
of a Roman commander in Britain, 
he is summoned to Rome after his 
father's death to take possession of 
the estates to which he has succeeded. 
He meets a Christian maiden, Atha- 
nasia, who converts him and returns 



with him to Britain as his bride. The 
time is laid in the reign of Emperor 
Trojan and the persecution of the 
Christians forms a part of the historic 
background. 

Valjean, Jean, in Victor Hugo's Le$ 
MishalbleSt Part i (1862), a convict 
who goes through a complete moral 
renovation. First we have the gradual 
declension of the innocent son of toil 
into the depraved and hardened oat- 
cast. The saintly charitv of Bishop 
Myriel stirs his deadened oonsdenoe 
and awakens him to the first sense 
of shame. Nevertheless, the force of 
habit is still strong. The oonveisioci 
is premature. Jean cannot resist the 
temptation of making off with the 
episcopal plate. When captured and 
brought back, he is released by the 
bishop, who quietly observes that he 
had forgotten the candlesticks. The 
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ovict is deeply moved. Not, how- 
ner, until his evil nature has made 
le e^roiring effort in robbing a i>oor 
iHe Savoyard of a five-franc piece 
> Monseigneur's words and conduct 
iar their fuU fruit. The piteous 
ief of the child shocks the man into 
11 reoocpition of his wickedness and 
i^padatioQ. The crisis is over and 
SIS reclaimed to virtue. Hebeoomes 
wealthy manufacturer, known to 
le world as M. Madeleine, Mayor of 
. 8ur N., and, best of all, the Elisha 
xm whom falls the mantle of Mon- 
igneur Myriel when that good man 
gathered to his fathers. J[ustice " 
nets him out in his disgmse, and 
loe more he becomes an outlaw but 
3t an outcast. 

Valley of the Shadow of Death, in 
unyan's PUgrim^s FrogresSt Part I, 
[678), the valley through which 
hristian had to pass after his tri- 
mph over Apollyon in the Valley of 
fumiliation. It is described in the 
in^pige of Jeremiah ii, 6, as a 
wilderness, a land of deserts and of 
its, a land of drouth and of the 
ladow of death, a land that no man 
asseth through, and where no man 
welt." Bunyan adds that the valley 
'as as dark as pitch; that to the 
ight was a deep ditch, to the left a 
uagmire: that it ran past the very 
louth of heU, and that it was infested 
y hobgoblins, satyrs and dragons. , 

Thoueh I walk through the vallejr of 
M shadow of death, I will fear no mvil: 
*r Thott art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
aff they comfort me. — Psalms nlJi, 4* 

Van Bibbefy the central figure in a 
olume of short stories. Van Bibber 
nd Others (1890), by Richard Hard* 
ig Davis. A young New York dub- 
lan, moving by birthright among the 
>oalled Pour Hundred, he yet has a 
Midness for bohemian adventures. 

Vane, Giaham, in Bulwer-Lytton's 
ovel, The Parisians, a typical voung 
Englishman, evidently modelled after 
be author himself in early manhood, 
rho stands serene amid the restless 
rhiri around him, — in dramatic con- 
rnst wiUi the priests, atheists, legiti- 
oiats, Orieaoists, millionaire finan- 



ciers of the Chauss^ d'Antin, and 
the fierce Socialists of Belleville. 

Vane, Lady Isabel, heroine of the 
novel. East Lynne (1861), by Mrs. 
Henry Wood, and of its ntimerous 
dramatizations by John Oxenford, J. 
C. Chute, T. A. PsSmer, and others, 
which have brought fame and fortune 
to English and American ac t ress e s 
taking the part of Lady Isabel. Bast 
Lynne is the name of the ancestral 
home which Isabel's banloupt father ia 
compelled to sell just before his death. 
It is purchased by Archibald Carlyle, 
who marries the heroine. A rejected 
suitor, Francis Leveson, foully dan- 
ders Carlyle. Isabel, bdieving he Is 
untrue to her, elopes with Leveson: 
but, soon repenting, rettuns, di^cuised 
and unrecognized, to her own home, 
as governess to her own children and 
to those of Carlyle's second marriage, 
for he has believed her dead, la we 
end Carlyle's character is vindicated, 
Leveson is shown to be a scoundrel, 
and Isabd dies foigiving and for- 
given« 

Vaneaaa, a poetical name given br 
Dean Swift to Bsther Vamiomrigh 
(1690-1733), a jroung woman, twen^- 
nve years his ^tmior, who had fallen 
in love with him and had gone so far 
as to propose marriage. How Swift 
received the declaration is told in his 
poem Cadenus and Vanessa. Cade- 
nus is an obvious anamm of Decanus, 
Latin for Dean. Vanessa is more 
cunninglv compounded of Van, the 
first syllable of Vanhomrigh, and 
Essa, diminutive of Esther. See 
Stella. 

The loves of Cadenitt and VaaeHa yott 
ma^ pertiae in Cadenns'a own poem on the 
subject, and in poor Vanessa s vehsment 
ezpostulatory verses and letters to faJm; 
she adores him. Implores him. admires him. 
thinks him something Bod-Ulce, and only 
prays to be admitted to lie at his feet. As 
they are bringing him home from church, 
those divine feet of Dr. Swift's are found 
pretty often in Vanessa's x>arlor. He likes 
to be admired and adored. He finds Miss 
Vanhomrigh to be a woman of great taste 
and spirit, and beauty and wit, and a for- 
tune too. He sees her every day; he does 
not tell Stella about the business: untD 
the impetuous Vanessa becomes too fond 
c^ him, until the doctor is quite fri^^tened 
by the young woman's ardour and con- 
founded by her warmth. He wanted to 
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marry neither of them — that I believe was 
the truth; but if he had not married Stella. 
Vanesaa would have had him in epite of 
himself. When he went back to Ireland, 
hie Ariadne, not content to remain in her 
Isle, jmrsued the fugitive dean. In vain he 
wotested, he vowed, he toothed, and 
Dullied; the newt of the dean't marriage 
with Stella at last came to her. and it killed 
her — the died of that pattioo.— Tbackbsat: 
BrnglUh HnwioritU. 

Vasit7 Fair, in Bonyui's PUgHm*s 
Progress, Part i, a fair so called 
because it is held in a town that ** is 
lighter than vanity, and also because 
afl that is there sold or that cometh 
thither is vanity." Bunyan makes 
an explanatory reference to Psalm 
bail 9, where men of hieh and low 
degree are spoken of as " lighter than 
vanity." He explains that almost 
5000 years ago Beelzebub, ApoUvon, 
and Legion, noting that the path to 
the Cefestial City ran through this 
spot, contrived here to set up a fair. 
All such merchandise are sold as 
** houses, lands, trades, places, honors, 
preferments, titles, countries, king- 
doms, lusts, pleasures, and delights 
of all sorts, as harlots, wives, hus- 
bands, children, lives, blood, bodies, 
souls, silver, gold, pearls, precious 
stones, and ^^t not." Qiristian 
and Faithful, when they reached the 
city, denounced the fair and told the 
people there were things in the world 
of more consequence than money and 
pleasure. In their turn they were 
denoimoed as Bedlamites, were ar- 
rested, beaten, and put into a cage. 
Next day they were taken before 
Justice Hategood, and Faithful was 
condemned to be burned at the 
stake. 

VanoAy Monnfty titular heroine of a 
drama (1902), by Maurice Mster- 
linck and of an opera founded thereon 
by Fevrier. The action rakes place 
in and about Pisa in the later fifteenth 
century. PrinzivaUe, a Florentine 
mercenary, is besieging the city. A 
dreamer, a Platonist, a lover of 
beauty, he had once met and had 
evcsr since loved Monna Vanna. She 
had entirely forgotten him. She is 
dully content as the wife of Guido 
Colonna, a commonplace Pisan noble. 
Prhisi^ille agrees to send food to the 



relief of Pisa on one prepoatexous con- 
dition, that Monna Vanna, dad only 
in a mantle, should spend the xu^txt 
in his tent. Vanna, determined to 
save the dty at any cost, forces her 
husband's consent. PrinrivaSe loves 
her too dearly to harm her. He goes 
back with her to Pisa. Guido can- 
not believe in the innocence of the 
pair. He assumes that Vanna has 
ddivered the enemy into his hands 
and praises her above Lucreoe and 
Judith as a self-immolated heroine. 
Prinzivalle he condemns to death by 
torture. Vanna, fully awake now to 
the difference between the two noen, 
saves Prinzivalle and flees with 
him. 

Varden, DoUy, in Dickens's novel, 
Bamaby Rudge (1841), dau^ter of 
Gabriel Varden, locksmith. She was 
winsome and coquettish, playing fast 
and loose with the hearts of three 
admirers, Joe Willett, Hugh of the 
Maypole lim, and Simon Tappertxt. 
She dressed in the Watteau st^e. 
In 1875-76 a Dolly Varden was the 
popular name for a van-colored sMrt- 
waist, and hat imitated from Watteatu 



In any Jost tente there it no hecoine ia 
Barnahy Rudge^ which it a book of more 
tklll and power than any that Dickcnt had 
yet written. We may ditmits withoat tcif- 
reproach inch a lady-like lay-fijrare at 
Emma Haredale. and a goblin effigy fike 
Miss Miggs, and come without dday to 
Dolly Varden, who. in turn, need hudly 
dday ut longer. She it a ^eap Uttle co- 
quette imagined upon the coramooeat Hnet. 
with abundant atsertion at to her good 
looks and gracet« but without evidence of 
the charm that the tUliett flirt hat in reality. 
She at nothing and the doet nothixug; aod 
the cannot be petted and patted Sy her 
Inventor, with all hit fondneat, into any 
temblance of personality. — ^W. D. HowBXS: 
E«roin4s cfFtcHan, voL i, p. Z36. 

Varden, Mrs. Martha, in Dickens's 
novel, Bamaby Rudge, the wife o£ 
Gabriel, a lady of uncertain temper, 
whidi, " being interpreted, signifies a 
temper tolerably certain to make 
everybody more or less uncomfortable. 
. . . When other people were 
merry Mrs. Varden was dull, and 
when other people were dull Mrs. 
Varden was disposed to be amasingjy 
cheerfuL" 
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Varinaf a poetical name given by 
>ean Swift to Miss Jane Waryng, for 
rhom he professed undying sdSection 
Q his youth and to whom he proposed 
aarriage^ when a young clergyman of 

wenty-eight* 

Vauek, hero of an Oriental ro- 
oance (1782^ by William Beckford. 
iistorically he was the ninth Abba- 
ide calii>h and a grandson of Haroun- 
1-JRaschid. Beodord pictures him 
s a cruel but magnificent voluptuary* 
empted b^ a (uabolical Giaour to 
he conmussion of terrible crimes, 
aduding apostacy from the Moslem 
aith. He is finally led to the hall of 
Sblis, a vast subterranean chamber, 
vhere he finds himself a hopeless 
>risoner forever. 

VavsJuuiy Clara, in Blackmore's 
omance of that name, is a witness to 
ler father's murder when she is ten 
rears old, and devotes her life to the 
dentification of the murderer. She 
nherits an abnoonal nervous sus- 
«otibility. 

VavaBOUTi Mr.y in Disraeli's novel, 
Tancred^ a hospitable, cheery, and 
uQuable gentleman who was evi- 
lently drawn from Richard Monck- 
'joa Milnes, Lord Houghton. Here is 
low Disraeli describes him; 

With catholic irmpftthies and an eclectic 
.um of mind, Mr. Vavasotu- saw something 
(pod is everybody and everything. . . . 
ravasottr liked to know everybody who wai 
mown, and to see everything which ought 
o be seen. His life was a gyration of ener« 
(etic cariodty. an insatiable whirl of social 
:elebrity. Tnere was not a congrentlon of 
mgpt and philosophers in any pvt 01 Europe 
vmch he did not attend as a brother. He 
^as present at the camp of Kalisch in his 
reomanry uniform* and assisted at the 
estivals of Barcelona in an Andalusian 
acket. He was evervwhere and at every- 
•hing; he had gone down in a diving-bell 
ind up in a bafioon. As for his acquaint- 
Aces, he was wdcomed in every land; his 
miversal sympathies seemed omnipotent. 
Smperor and ung» Jacobin and Carbonari, 
^e cherished him. He was the steward 
» Polish balls and the vindicator of Russian 
luaanity; he dined with Louis Philippe and 
save dinners to Louis Blanc. 

VmI, Mrs., hercnne of a hoax by 
Daniel Defoe, originally published as 
ui introduction to a new edition 
[1705) of Drelincourt's Book of Con- 
udatians against the Pear qf Death; 



subsequently issued as a separate 
brochure tmder the title True Rela- 
tion of the Apparition of One Mrs. 
Veal. Drelincourt's publisher, find- 
ing his book tmsaleable, appealed to 
Defoe for an introduction. The 
result was this ghost story, written 
with such apparent gravity and sin- 
cerity, such convincing wealth of 
detail, that it was accepted as eenuine 
by the public, and awoke Drelin- 
court's still-bom production into 
vicarious life. The story feigns that 
Mrs. Veal, on September 8, 1705, the 
day after her death, appeared to 
Mrs. Bargrave at Canterbury, and 
held a long conversation with her on 
death and immortality. 

Vecky Toby, in Dickens's Christ- 
s:ias story, The Chimes, a ticket porter 
nicknamed Trotty from his pace, 
" which meant speed if it didn't 
make it." As he trotted on, " he 
would call out to fast postmen ahead 
of him to get out of the way, devoutly 
believing that, in the natural cotuse 
of things, he must inevitably over- 
take and run them down." He had 
a passion for the chime of bells in the 
church near his station and invested 
them with a strange and solemn 
character. 

Veiled Prophet of Khorasseo* 8ee 

MOKANNA. 

Veneering, Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, in Dickens's Our Mutual Friend, 
puise-proud parvenus who were toler- 
ated by soaety on account of their 
wealth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Veneering were bran-new 
people, in a bran-new house, in a bran-new 
Quarter of London. Bvervthing about the 
Veneerings was spick ana span new. All 
their furniture was new, all their friends 
were new, all their servants were new, their 
plate was new, their carriage was new, their 
harness was new, their horses were new. 
their pictures were new, they themselves 
were new, they were as newly married as 
was lawfully compatible with thdr having 
a bran-new baby. 

In the Veneering establishment, hom the 
hall chairs with the new coat of arms, to the 
grand pianoforte with the new action, and 
upstairs again to the new fire-escape, all 
tningB were in a state of high varnish and 
polisb.^DicxBitB: Our Mutual Frieud, ii 
(X864). 

Venner, Blsle, heroine of a novel 
(x86i) of that name, by O. W. Hohnes. 
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Elsie, a New England eirl, 18 a modem 
Lamia, whose moraf and pli3r8ical 
system have absorbed the poison of 
a rattlesnake that had bitten her 
mother just prior to her birth. The 
serpent nature, which overshadows 
har womanly qualities, expresses 
itself outwardly m a peculiar undu- 
lating walk, in the pattern of her 
dress, in her habit of coiling and un- 
coiling a gold chain about her wrist, 
in the mvsterious fascination that 
dwells within the strange cold glitter 
of her eyes, compdhng involtmtary 
obedience. The stoiy shows the 
gradual humanizing of Elsie, chiefly 
through the influence of an absorbing 
love. But the struggle has been too 
protracted and too severe. Life 
perishes with it. 

Venus, Mr., in Our Mutual Friend, 
a preserver of animals and birds and 
an articulator of htunan bones. 
Rather against his will, he joins Wegg 
in his plan of blackmailing Mr. Boffin, 
but repents and reveals the consp- 
racy. According to Percy Fitzgerald, 
the prototype of this character (whose 
shop was at ip St. Andrew's Street, 
London) was introduced to the author 
by his illustrator, Marcus Stone, 
after the completion of the first 
three numbers of Our Mutual Friend, 

"This original character," writet Mr. 
IHtxgerald. "excited much attention, and a 
friend of the great writer, as well as of the 
present chronicler, passing through this 
street, was irresistibly attracted by this 
shop and its contents, kept by one J. Willis. 
When he next saw Mr. Diclcens. he said. 
'I am convinced I have found the oriffinal 
of Venus;' on which said Mr. Dickens, 
'You are right.*" Any one who then 
visited the place oould recognize the ding^, 
gloomy interior, the articulated skeleton in 
the comer, the geoial air of thick grime and 
dust. 

Venus of Hie, in Merim^'s short 
story of that name. The basic legend 
is verged by William Morris in The 
Ring ^fven to Venus in the Earthly 
Paradise, On the day of his nuptials, 
a brid^fTOom, in thoughtless sport, 
placed his spousal ring on a golden 
statue of Venus. Seddng later to 
recover it, he found, to ms horror, 
the fingcs* of the image crooked and 
the ring immovable. 



Verges, in Shakespeare's Muck Ada 
About Nothing (1600), a blundering 
constable, fit underimg for Dog- 
berry the magistrate. 

Dogberry and Verges In this plaj 
inimitable specimens of quaint bl« 
and misprisions of meaning; and are 
ing record of that formal gravity oi _ 
sion and total want of common uad«a«tand- 
Ing. whidi Shakespeare no donbt copied froa 
real life, and whidi in the oourae of two 
hundred years apx>ear to have i 
from the lowest to the highest offi< 
sUte. 
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Verisopht, Lord Frederick, in 

ens's Nicholas NickMfv (1858), a 
young and foolish nobleman under 
the uiumb of Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
whom eventually he turns against, 
and who kills him in a duel. 

Vernon^ Diana, in Scott's novd 
Rob Roy (1818), the brilliant, dashing, 
and beautiful mistress of Osbaldistooe 
Hall, who by popular acclaim stands 
peerless among all Scott's henstnes. 
brought up apart from her sex, she 
is hoydenish and even boyish in the 
display of her exuberant spiiits, but 
her excdlent natural sense and her 
maidenly dignity shidd her from 
misunderstanding. Captain Basil 
Hall thought he had found her origi- 
nal in Jane Anne Craunston, an dd 
Scotch gentlewoman whom, in 1834, 
he had found nearing her end in a 
medieval castle in S^ria. She had 
married its owner. Count Weoad 
Purgstall, who had 1^ her a widow 
in 1812. In youth she had been a 
friend and confidante of Scott's. Her 
pla3rful allusions to her independent 
ways in young womanhood, her fond- 
ness for horseback riding, and the 
fact tiiat Scott had sent ner all the 
Waoerley novels as they ^>peaxed 
with the single exception of J£p6 Ray, 
all seemed to conmrm the captain's 
suspicions. (See S. R. Crockbtt: 
The ScoU Originals.) 

Vemoni Dorothy, heioine of an 
historical romance, Dorothy Vernon 
of Haddon Hall (1902), by Cfaaiies 
Major. A compound of sweetness 
and savagery, she is madly in love 
with Sir John Manners, the son of her 
father's bitterest enemy, and de5es 
everybody and evetytbing, the pio- 
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ieties included. She makes all the 
Ivances, she lies appallingly; she 
iieatens, btdlies, wheedles, and sets 
ro kingdoms by the ears, until she 
looeeds tn having her own way. The 
ory is founded upon fact. Dorothy, 
le datu;hter and heiress of Sir 
eorge >^moa, eloped with Sir John 
[anners and became ancestress of 
le present dukes of Rutland, to 
horn Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, 
ffmer seat of the Vernon family, has 
aased. The door through which 
k>iothy eloped is still caQed after 
er, and the Vernon name is oom- 
lemorated at Haddon by engravings 
[their arms. 

Vernon, Madame da, in Mme. de 
tail's Delphine (1803), the intriguing 
lother of Matilda. In this, the most 
riginal and thoroughly finished char- 
cter in the bo6k, the French public 
rere quick to recognize a caricature 
I Talleyrand. The feminine Madiia- 
"elism, the supreme yet indolent 
gotism, the cool, systematic dissimu- 
ation and passionless dissipation of 
he character, were all seized upon 
is so many poiiffts of resemblance, 
^me. de Stafii herself told Sir James 
hiaddntosh tiie famous hon-mot of 
Talleyrand's: " I understand," he said 
x> her, " that we are both introduced 
n your book, di^n^dsed as women? " 

Vidal, Julia, heroine of Adolphe 
Boot's Drame de la Rue de la Paix. 
Like Fedora in the later play by 
Sardou, she encourages the devotion 
3f her husband's supposed murderer, 
Albert Savari, in order to betray him 
into an avowal of his crime. He does 
indeed end by confessing, but the 
motive is less heroic than m the case 
of Sardou's hero. Savari has killed 
Maurice because the latter has injured 
him in some money transaction. The 
honor of Julia is not concerned, and 
the questions of casuistry in which 
Sardou delights have no place in the 
distress of the heroine. Albert has 
only to kill himself, and Julia to keep 
sQence, and the curtain falls. 

Village Master, The, in Goldsmith's 
idyllic poem. The Deserted Village 
(1770), an amusing type of the rustic 
pedagogue, who astonishes the com- 



munity with " words of learned length 
and thtmdering sound," — 

And stin they gasad, and ftOl the wondar 

grew 
That one tmall head could carry all he knew. 
Tk4 D€urud Va/ai«,Laza. 

Irving, in his Life of Goldsmith, sug- 
gests tluit the original of this charac- 
ter was Goldsmith's own teacher in 
the village school at Lissoy, a certain 
Thomas Byrne (nicknamed Paddy), 
an old solmer who had seen service, 
and who consequently may have fur- 
nished a hint for the wandering 
beggar who 

We]>t o'er hia wousda, or talaa of aorrow 

done* 
Shouldered hla emtch, and ihowed how 

fielda were won. 

Tk$DutrUd Yittag$, 1. 157. 

THUsge Preacher, The, in Gold- 
smith's Deserted Village (1770), a 
sketch, exquisite alike m its gentle 
humor and its immanent pathos, of a 
Protestant parson in an Irish village. 
Mrs. Hodgson, Goldsmith's sister, 
took this to be a portrait of their 
father; others have identified him as 
Henry Goldsmith, the brother, and 
even as the unde Contarine. They 
may all have contributed, each a 
touch, to the fully rounded portrait. 

Vincentis, in Shakespeares com- 
edy. Measure for Measure (1603), the 
Duke of Vienna. Being anxious to 
learn the truth about the officials 
that surround him, he del^^ates his 
powers for a period to Angelo and 
feigns to eo on a journey, but really 
disguises himself as Priar Lodowick. 
Thus he unearths many abuses in his 
court and unmasks a tew h3rpocrite8. 
He is described as " one that above 
all other strifes contended especially 
to Imow himsdf ." 

Vhipy, Rosamund, in George'Eliot's 
novel, Middlemarch (1871-72), a 
beautiful young woman who tmder 
a veil of perfect delicacy and refine- 
ment conceals a selfish, self-occu{ned, 
and obstinate spirit. Her marriage 
to Lydgate is fatal to the develop- 
ment of his higher self. Geoige Eliot 
is reported to have said that the 
character which she found most 
difficult to support was that of Rosa- 
mond Vincy. 
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RoMmtmd Vlncy U • mood of ond of the 
forms of stupidity against which the godi 
fight in vain. Being utterly incapable of 
even understanding ner husband's aspira- 
tions, fixing her mind on the vulgar land of 
success, and having the strength of will 
which comes from an absolute limitation to 
one aim, she is a most effective tori>edo, and 
paralirses aU Lydgate's energies. He is 
entaxigled in money difficulties; gives up 
his aspirations; sinks into a merely popular 
physician, and is sentenced to die early of 
diphtheria.— Lbslib Sxbphbm: G§ort*EUoL 

VkHtLf heroine of Shakespeare's 
oomedy, Twelfth NigfU. Having 
been shipwrecked on the coast m 
Illyria, she assumes male attire to 
protect herself in this strange country, 
and under the name of Ce^uia enters 
the service of the duke, with whom 
she falls deeply in love. Like another 
and a different John Alden, she is 
made the confidante of his passion 
for Olivia and his messenger to her. 
Olivia, mistaking her sex, lialls in her 
turn in love with Viola. 

How careful has Shakespeare been in 
Twe^th Night to preserve the dignity and 
delicacy of viola under her disguise I Bven 
when wearing a page's doublet and hose, 
she is never mixed up with any transaction 
which the most fastidious mind could regard 
as leaving a stain on her. She is employed 
by the Duke on an embassy of love to Olivia, 
but on an embassy of the most honorable 
kind. Wvcherley borrows Viola [in The 
Plain DtaUr] and Viola forthwith becomes a 
pandar of the basest sort. — Macaulay, Bs- 
says: Leigh Hunt, 

Violante, one of the heroines of 
Lord Lytton's My NodcI (1853). 

To the unconscious grace and Innate 
nobility which, rightlv or wronglv, we 
associate with high oirtn and a long line of 
ancestors, she adds something of the energy 
and modest boldness of the viola in Twelfth 
Night, and possibly Lord Lytton may, with 
the name, have borrowed from Shakesi>eare 
the hint of her relations with L 'Estrange. 
— T. H. S. EscoTT. 

Virginia^ heroine of a pastoral 
romance, Pattl and Virginia (1788), 
by Bernardin de St. Pierre. The 
scene is laid in the island of Port 
Louis in the Mauritius. Virginia is 
the daughter of a French widow, 
Madame La Tour, who had been cast 
off by the family for manying beneath 
her. Paul is the illegitimate son of a 
woman betrayed by her lover. The 
children are ndgnbors; they are 
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brought up in pastoral ampUdty 
and Ignorance of the outer worid. 
The boy and girl idyl is ruddy inter- 
rupted when a letter arrives from 
Madame La Tour's aunt, who pro- 
poses to adopt Virginia if she win 
come over to France to be educated. 
So Viiiginia sails away, leaving Pad 
disconsolate on the island. Two 
years pass. Virginia is disowned by 
the aunt because she will not marry 
at htf dictation. The ship that befiurs 
her bade to her old home is hecalded. 
Paul in a frenzy of ddight rashes 
down to Uie shore. A sudden storm 
arises; the diip ^oes down in sight of 
the island. Virgmia might have ben 
saved but for me maidenly modesty 
that made her refuse the proffered 
assistance of a n^ked sailor. Her 
body is washed ashore, and two 
months later Paul follows her to the 
grave. 

The story has furnished the subject 
for various musical scores, — not^y 
a three-act opera by Rudolph Kreot- 
ser (1791), a lyrical drama in three 
acts by Lesueur (1794), and an opera 
in three acts and seven tableaus 
(1876), libretto by Michd Carr6 and 
Jules Barbier, music by ^ctor 

Voitltff Geocga J^^^^P^ usually 
known as Abb^ or Abt Vogier (1749- 
X 8 14), is the subject of Robert Brown- 
ing's poem, Abi Vogier^ in Dramatis 
Persona (1864). He was a Gennan 
organist, composer, teacher, and 
inventor, playing on his own instru- 
ment, tbe " orchestrion.*' The poet 
puts in his mouth a monologue, 
taking as its main theme that some 
soul of permanence lies bdiind the 
transitonness of musical sounds, for 
the good and the beautiful are lasting, 
while all nations, sudi as evu, 
darkness, ugGness, are ncn-eztant, 
the shifting shadow cast by the 
eternal substance. 

Volpone, hero of Ben Jonaoo's 
comedy, volpane, or Ae Fox (1605). 

Volpone, a miser and swisnaHst. woifti 
on the greed of his aognaintances and, by 
false reports of his sicJaiess and death, ex- 
cites their hopes of inheriting his fortune, 
and lores them into all kind of latolecnbto 
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amrtry. A ahaineleM lawyer, a father who 
Isinhoita hla eon in order to satisfy his 
wn greed, aad a wittol who offers his wife 
k return for ma inheritance, are the chief 
opes. . • • Nowhere else, unless in 
sflp. haa vice been drawn with such fuhiess 
f detail and yet with such consistency as 

1 VolPOtU. — ASBLBY H. ThORMDZKX. 

Vokmmia, m Shakespeare's Corio- 
tnus, mother of CorioLaxuas. See this 
ntry in vol. ii. 

In Volnmnia Shakespeare has given us 
be portrait of a Roman matron, conceived 
a the true antiaue spirit and finished in 
very i>art. Although Coriolanus is the 
lero of the play, yet much of the interest 
i the action and the final catastrophe turn 
ipon his mother, Volumnia, and the power 



she exercised over his mind, by which, 
according to the storv, "she saved Rome 
and lost her son." Her lofty patriotism, 
her pateician haughtiness, her maternal 
pride, her eloquence, and her towering spirit 
are exhibited with the utmost power of 
effect { yet the truth of female nature is 
beautifully i^eserved and the portrait, with 
all its vigor, is without harshness. — Mrs. 
Anna B. Jambson: CkaracUristics cf 
Women (1833). 

Vye, EuatadAy hexx>ine of Thomas 
Hardy's novel, The Return of the 
Native (1878), a beautiftil, passionate, 
discontented woman, ** the raw ma- 
terial of a divinity," whose marriage 
to Qym Yeobright blights his dreams 
and wrecks his fife. 
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Waddes, Mrs., in Dickens's Old 
Curiosity Shop, viii (1840), proprietor 
>f a day school for young ladies at 
[Ihelsea; a well-meaning but rather 
(renomous sexagenarian who looked 
after the corporal punishment and 
3ther terrors of the establishment, 
while the remaining departments 
were distributed among her three 
daughters as follows: Miss Melissa, 
En^sh grammar, composition, geog- 
rajuiy and the use of dumb-bells; 
M188 Sophy, writing, arithmetic, 
dancing, music and general fascina- 
tion; Mias Jane, needtework, marking 
and samplery. 

Wade, Miss, in Dickens's LitOe 
Dorrit (1857), a handsome young 
woman of a sullen and vindictive 
temper, who fancies herself the object 
of general persecution. Finding a 
congenial spirit in Tattycoram (a 
nickname for Harriet Beadle, adopted 
child of Mr. Meagles), she enticed her 
away from the Meagle household, and 
the two lived together for a while in 
avowed hatred to all mankind. 

Wadman, Widow, in Sterne's novel, 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy 
(J759). a middle-aged widow, attrac- 
tive and designing, who seeks to 
capture Unde Toby for her second 
husband. A famous episode is that 
in which she pretends to have some- 
thing in her eye and gets the hero of 
Namur to investigate it. He bends 



lower and lower as she approaches 
her face nearer and nearer, but he 
shrewdly escapes the expected climax 
of a kiss and a proposal. 

Wagg, Mr., m Thackeray's Pen^ 
dennis, a novelist and a professional 
wit, evidently meant as a caricature 
of Theodore Hook. Thackeray actu- 
ally had the audadty to put into 
Wagg's mouth one of Hook's own 
jokes. Wagg is made to ask Mrs. 
bungay, " Does your cook say he's a 
Frenchman? " and to reply, when 
that lady expre^es her ignorance, 



" Because, if he does, he's a-quizzin' 
yer " (cuisinier), 

Wagner, Chiisto^er, in the Faust 
cyde of legends, the famulus or 
servant apprentice of Faustus. He 
is introduced into the Faust of both 
Marlowe and Goethe. 

The latter makes him the type of 

the pedant and pedagogue. 

He is the Philistine among scholars, the 
pragmatist, the pedagogue who dwells in 
the letter and misses the spirit, in whom the 
love of t)ooks degenerates into bibliomania, 
learning into pedantry, religion into cant, 
and the etemu longings of the soul after the 
harmonies of art into mere dilettanteism and 
connoisseurship. To him the vanity of 
knowledge can have no meaning, because 
the chief use of knowledge is to enable him 
to measure himself with his fellows and find 
he is a cubit above them. Give him fame, 
"recognition." and he is happy. To Faust 
recognition would be useless. A few inches 
above his fellows places him no nearer to 
the stars I — ^Walsb: Faust, the Legend and 
the Poem, 
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Wakefield, Vicar of. See Pum- 
ROSB, Dr. Chaslbs. 

Wakem, Philip, in Geom Eliot's 
novel, The MiU on the Floss, the 
crippled son of a lawyer who had 
helped to ruin old Mr. Tulliver. 
Henoe Tom Tulliver, the son, hates 
him and all his race, and Maggie is 
forced to give up Philip just at the 
crisis, when a motherly pity for his 
deformit]^ and a keen sympathy with 
his high ideals had combined to pro- 
duce something dangerously akin to 
love. 

Waldbonrg, Count hero of Eotze- 
bue's melodrama, Mensckenhass und 
Rene (1787), called The Stranger in 
the English adaptation (1808) by 
Benjamm Thompson. He had mar- 
ried the sixteen-year-old Adelaide, 
who eloped with a lover after bearing 
him two children. He then wandered 
around the world incognito, known 
only as the Stranger wherever he 
happens to be. She herself , repentant, 
discards her lover, and under the 
name of Mrs. Haller enters the service 
of Countess \\^tersen. See Hallbr, 
Mrs. 

Waldfried, Heinricfa, in Berthold 
Auerbach's Waldfried (1874), the 
head of the Waldfried family, a SouUi 
German whose journal forms l^e 
book. An old man who has beea 
through a great deal and has seen 
many changes since 18^8, when the 
journal begins, he still retains an 
enthusiastic temperament, a keen 
humor, and a deep fund of pathos. 
His account of his wife's death and 
his subsequent grief are vividly 
affecting. 

Wally in the interlude of Pyramus 

and Thisbe in A Midsummer Nighfs 

Dream, is enacted by Snout, a timcer: 

In this same interlude it doth befall. 
That I, one Snout by name, present a wall. 

Aav 

_ _ • 

He is thus described in the prologue 

to the interlude: 

Thia man with lime and roughcast doth 
present 
Wall, that vile WaU which did these lorera 
sunder; 
And through Wall's chink, poor souls, they 
are content 
To whisper. At the which let no man 
wondet. 



Wallace, Sir WlUJam, the friend of 
Robert Bruce and one of the great 
national heroes of Scotland* is cele- 
brated in a poetical chrcmide, Tke 
Acts and Deeds of Sir Wiiliam WaBau 
{circa 1460), by the wanderi^ min- 
strel called Blind Harry. 'Dils is 
said to have been mainlv founded on 
a Latin Life of the hero py his acfaooi- 
fellow, John Blair — 

Tho man 
That first eompild in dyt the Latyne bok 
Off Wallace lyff, rycht famous of rei 



It was republished in 1869. 

Wallace is one <^ the heroes of Jane 
Porter's historical novel, The ScoUidk 
Chiefs (1809). Infuriated by the 
murder of his wife by English a^diers, 
he rouses his countrymen against the 
English king, Edward I. capturBS 
castles, fights bloody battles, and« 
going in disguise as a harper to 
Edward's court, assists Brace to 
escape therefrom, and n/wwipwifa 
him to France to rescue the abducted 
Helen Mar. 

Walpurga, in Berthold Aueibach's 
novel. On the Heights (Aufder Hdhe^ 
1865), the wet-nurse for the crown 
prince, an upright and forthright 
German peasant, whose shrewd say- 
inf[s are the salt of the book, ^e 
rejoins her people laden with presents, 
and she and her husband Hauisei buy 
a farm among their native mountains. 
Hither comes the Countess Irma 
(g.v.), to work out her own salvation 
on the heights. 

Walter^ marquis of Saltmo, in 
Chaucer's The Clerk's Tale (1388). 
the husband of Grisdda (^.v.). 

Walter, Masteft the titular hero of 
Knowles's drama, The HundAack, 
SeeJuLiA. 

Walter of Vanila, in Charles Kings- 
ley's dramatic poem. Tie Saints 
Tragedy, a vassal of the Landgrave 
Lewis, representing the healthy ani- 
malism of the Teutonic mind, with 
its mixture of deep earnestness and 
hearty animalism. 

Wandering Wmie, in Scott's Red- 
muntiet, the blind fiddler, William 
Steenson, who tells Darsie Latimer, 
as they tramp together across the lea. 



he stoiy <d Sir Robert Redgauntlet 
[Dd his aon Sir John. 

WaatpO, Hilda, in Ibsen's drama, 
Tlu Uasler- Builder (1893), a young 
pA wbo tempts Solnesa, the sexa- 
;enuian hero, into a pasdon that 
iventually destroys him. She may 
be taken as a symbol of youth arriving 
too late witbin the drcle which ^e 
baa trodden for its steps to walk in, 
and Imiiig it too rashly by the mirage 
of happinesa into paths no longer 
mthin its phyn(sl and mnal 
capocitv. 

Ward, Aitemtift " the genial show- 
man." a distinct penooauty and not 
a mere pseudonym, invented by 
Charlai Farrar Browne as the pre- 
taoded author ot his works. He is 
presnated to us as a shrewd, course, 
grasping Yankee, fiill of humor, twth 
conscious and unconscious, utterly 
iRtverent and always at his ease. 
With his " wax fi^urs " and his 
lcaiif;aroo, " a amooan little cuss," 
he passes from State to State aiid 
even bom America to Euro[>e. He 
is denounced as " a man of sin " by 
the Shaker elder ; is entertained by the 
Mormons; is greeted effusively by_ the 
Women's Ri^ts females; interviews 
President Lincoln, beset by " orifice 
■eekeis coming down the chimney," 
and later Alb^ Edward and Prince 
Napoleon; listens unconcernedly to 
Union orators; has his show confis- 
cated by the screaming eagle of the 
Confederacy; and escapes home to 
Betsy Jane, the partner of his jo^ 
SEid sorrows, whose relations he is 
avowedly willing to sacrifice on the 
altar of his country. There was an 
American general in the Revolution- 
ary army named Artemas Ward, but 
he had nothing in common with the 
showman save bis name. 

Thit ihowmBa. Artemi 
•pUden fisurs la cbs g»lL_, „ .. 
Action. To ths pobllc for whom 
wrata ha it (till a Much more rot] penon 
th«n ii CharlM Puru Bnnrne bhaieU. 
C«tainly thcr« eonid not be ■ contiMt 
V tbu that bctwaen th< ' ■ 



Ward, Rev. John, hero of a novd 
by Mrs. Margaret C. Deland (18S8). 
A logical CaJviniat who believes in 

all that that term implies and 
preadies with conviction its sternest 
doctrines, — election, reprobation, and 
eternal punishment. His wife, nie 
Helen Jaffrey, niece of an easy-going 
liberal Episcopal, cherishes broad 
modem views which continually 
clash with his. The congr^ation 
side with the minister, and the £imes- 
tic circle suffers accordingly. 
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Wardle, Ur. (of Manor Farm, 
Dingley Dell), in Dickens's PUkwUk 
Papers, friend of Mr. Pickwick and 
his companions; a stout, hearty, 
honest old gentleman, who is most 
happy when he is making others the 

Wardle, Uisi Rachael, sister <d the 
above; a spinster of doubtful age, 
with dignity in her air, majesty in her 
eye, and touch-me-not-iahness in her 
walic The " too susceptible " Mr- 
Tupman, falling in love with her. is 
drcumvented by the adroit Mr. 



relinquish his prize in consideration 
of a check for a hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

Ware, Thereon, hero oi Harold 
Frederic's novel, TTu DamnatioH <tf 
Thereon Ware (1896). A young 
Methodist minister in the town trf 
Octaviua {identified as Elmira, N. Y.), 
a married man, deteslinj; " Popery." 
he has all his views disturbed and 
distorted by association with one 
Father Forbes, grratly hia superior in 
learning and intelligence, who shakes 
his belief in Prot^tantism without 
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inculcating faith in any other form of 
Christianity. He falls in love with a 
Roman Catholic girl, Celia Madden, 
a great friend of Father Forbes, who 
toys with him for her own amusement 
and then throws him over. Mad- 
dened with pique, remorse, and 
shame, he goes on a protracted spree, 
and is saved by a couple of shrewd 
sophisticated Methodists, who per- 
suade him to abandon the ministry 
and go into business. 

Waring, titular hero of a poem 
by Robert Browning, who is identi- 
fied with Alfred Domett, the poet. 
Waring is a joujog man living a 
secluded life m London. To the 
world his n:]anners have the reserve 
ai intense pride, but to his few inti- 
mates he freely opens his heart, 
avowing his wild aspirations and his 
confident belief in his ability to 
realise them. His boasting is tem- 
pered with so much good nature that 
his friends do not scruple to let him 
see how ridiculous they deem the 
contrast between his abilities and 
his astounding claims. He does not 
appear to be wounded, yet one night 
he disappears without a word of 
farewell. 

Browning's poem begins: 

"What's become of Waring 
Since he gave ut all the ilip, 

Choee land-travel or sea-faring. 
Boats and chest or staff and scrip. 

Rather than i>ace up and down. 
Any longer, London-town?" 

Warner, in Bulwer Lytton's ro- 
mance. The Last of the Barons, a 
reputed magician m league with 
Satan, but really a scientific pioneer 
who mvents an embryo steam-engine. 
The author looked vl^od. this as one 
of his finest conceptions; Warner's 
daughter Sybil was another of his 
favorites. 

Warren, BCrs., titular heroine of 
G. B. Shaw's comedy, Mrs. Warren's 
Profession, is in plain words the 
keeper of a house of prostitution, 
who defends her mHier with cutting 
sarcasm on modem hypocrisy. 

Instead of maintaining an association In 
the imagination of the spectators between 
prostitution and fashionable beauty, luxury 
•ad refinement, m do J^ Deme emx CatM- 



lias, Ths Second Mrs. Tan^utrey, Iris 
and countless other plavs, Mn, WarrenTs 
Proftssum exhibits the lite of the courtesan 
in all its arid actuality, and inculcates a 
lesson of the sternest morality. — ^AjtCHiBALD 
Hbndbssom: George Bernard Shaw, p. 304. 



The play of Mrs, Warren's Prvfessiom Is 

concerned with a coarse mother and a odd 
daughter; the mother drives the ofdinary 
and dirty trade of harlotry: the daughter 
does not know until the end the atrocious 
origin of all her own comfort and refinonent. 
The daughter, when the discovery is made, 
freeses up into an iceberg of contempt; 
which is indeed a very womanly thing to do. 
The mother explodes into tmlverising cyni- 
cism and practicality, which is also very 
womanly. The dialogue is drastic and 
sweeping; the daughter says the trade is 
loathsome; the mother answers that she 
loathes it herself; that everv healthy penoo 
does loathe the trade by wmeh she Innea. — 



G. K. CmESTBKTON: George BemaH Shew, 
p. xaa. 

Warren, ^vie, in George Bemard 
Shaw's comedy, Mrs. Warren* s Pro- 
fession^ is the dramatist's oonoqytian 
of " a real modem lady of the gov- 
erning classes — not the sort of thbig 
that uieatrical and critical authorities 
imagine such a lady to be." He 
pro^ssed himself astonished at Wil- 
nam Archer's charge {Daily News^ 
June 21, 1902) that Vivie was simply 
Shaw in petticoats. 

One of my female characters, who drinks 
whidcey and smokes c^ars and reada detect- 
ive stories and regards the fine arts, espe- 
cially music, as an Insufferable and unm- 
telligible waste of time, has been declared 
by my friend. Mr. Wiuiam Archer, to be 
an exact and authentic portrait of myself, 
on no other grounds in the world exo^t 
that she is a woman ol business and not a 
creature of romantic impulse. — G. B. Saaw: 
DramaHc Opinions. 

Warrington, Oaori^ In Thack- 
eray's Pendennis, an mtimate frigid 
of Uie titular hero, and eke his guide 
and philosopher; a warm-hearted, 
level-headed man, with a rough ex- 
terior. In Ti^oad to this character 
Lady Anne lliackeFay Ritchie once 
wrote to an American <y>rrftgpfin^fint ? 
'' My father scarcely ever put real 
people into his bools, though he of 
course found suggestions among the 
people with whom he was thrown. I 
have always thought that there was 
something of him^ in Warrington. 
Perhaps tne serious part of his nature 
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was vaguely drawn in that character. 
There was also a Utile likeness to his 
friend Edward Fitzgerald, who always 
lived a very solitary life." (See Lip- 
pincot^s Magagine.) 

One mav appeal, however, from 
Thackeray s dau^ter to Thackeray 
himself: WheaPendennis was pub- 
lished, he sent a copy to one of his 
intimate friends, George Moreland 
Crawford, Paris correspondent of the 
London Daily News, who had nursed 
the novelist through the long and 
dangerous illness which had nearly 
5ntemipted Pendennis forever. The 
copy was accompanied by the fol- 
lowmg letter: 

Yon win find much to remind tou of old 

ftte]ka and faces—of William John O'Connell, 
:k Sheehan, and Andrew Archdecne. 
ere is somethlnff of you in Warrington* 
but he is not fit tonold a candle to you, for, 
taking you all around, you are the most 
genuine fellow that eyer strayed from a 
be^ world Into this. You don't smoke, 
end he is a consumed smoker of tobacco. 
Bordeaux and port were your favorites at 
^e ''Deanery^ and the "Qarrick." and 
War, is always gusxling beer. But he has 
your honesty, and. like you, could not pos- 
ture if he tried. You have a strong affinity 
for the Irish. May you soma day find an 
Irish girl to lead you to matrimony f There's 
no such good wife as a daughter of Brin. 

Warrington, therefore, seems to 
have owed his being to the novelist's 
acquaintance with Crawford, al- 
though there is tmdoubtedly (and 
possibly unconsciously) much of 
Thackeray hinuself in it, — more, per- 
haps, than in the character of Pen- 
dennis. 

Wtrwick» Diana, heroine of George 
Meredith's novel, Diana of the Cross- 
ways (1885). An Irish girl of good 
Family, of unusual wit, beauty, and 
Fascination, — but exuberant, inco- 
berent, unequal, — she makes an un- 
fortunate marriage with Warwick. 
The uncongenial husband, knowing 
that he is neither loved nor respecteo, 
{rows antagonistic, then jealous, and, 
inding suspicious circumstances in 
ler intimacy with Lord Dannisburg, 
naes for a divorce. He fails to prove 
lis case. Diana, legally a wife but 
leparated from her husband, main- 
»ins herself bjy her pen, keeps up a 
charming little house, and draws 



about her a brilliant circle of friends. 
In her personality and her career she 
is evidently a reminiscence of Lady 
Caroline Norton, Sheridan's grand- 
daughter, famous for her beauW, her 
wit, and her independence of con- 
ventional opinion. 

To construct a character which would fit 
the loxown facts ; to create a woman daitHng 
by the brOHancy of her personality, and 
liable by the yery force of the qualities 
which raised her above the crowd to commit 
indiscretions uni>ardonable by the world, 
was a congenial exercise to his inventiye 
faculty, and the result is a singularly vivid 
conception, worked out with great literary 
power. It is to be doubted whether even 
a poet is a more difficult character for fictioo 
than a witty woman of the world; and 
amongst all his intellectual and literary 
feats Mr. Meredith has perhaps never 
accomplished one more stnldng than tn 
making us feel that his Diana justified her 
reputation. He has made her move and 
speak before us as a livinff woman, dowered 
with exceptional gifts of "blood and brains.*' 
Of the two the brains "have it*' decidedly. 
She is too much like Charles II in the con- 
trast between her sajrings and doings. The 
latter are almost invariably foolish.— ^olnr- 
day Retiew, March 2Z, 1885. 

Waters, Estiier, heroine and title 
of a novel (1894) by George Moore. 
The daughter of a drunkard who 
neglects his wife, Esther becomes 
scullery maid in the household of a 
horse-racing squire, is seduced by a 
fdlow-servant, William Latch, but, 
pricked by conscience, refuses all 
proffers of assistance when a son is 
bom, and endures terrible privations 
to remain respectable and bring up 
her boy in the right path. Eventually 
she marries her seducer, now a bo6k- 
maker, who keeps a low public house. 
Untaught, untrained and weakly 
emotional, she yet remains true to her 
religious prinaples, even when cir- 
cumstances are most unfavorable, 
and in the end she feels that she has 
had her own sufficient reward in 
bringing her son up to man's 
estate. 

Waverleyi Captsin Edward, titular 
hero of Scott's historical romance, 
Waverley, or *Tis Sixty Years Since 
(1814). He was tall and athletic; 
" his person promised firmness and 
ap'lity ; " " his blue eye seemed d that 
land which melted in love and which 
kindled in war; " he was handy at 
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" the broadsword and tai^|;et." But 
he had no settled oonvictions; mere 
chanoe decided his change from a 
captain in the kin|['sarmy to a rebel 
tinder Bonnie Pnnce Charlie, and 
when he could not win Flora Mdvor 
he subsided cheerfully enough on 
the more commonplace Rose Brad- 
wardine. Soott himself confessed to 
his friend Merritt that the Captain 
was a failure. 

"The hero,** lis savs. "ia a anealdaff 

fiece of imbecility, and if he had married 
lora she would oave set him up on the 
chimney-piece aa Count Borolaski's wife 
used to do with him. I am a bad hand at 
depicting a hero properly so called, and 
have an unfortunate propentity for the 
dubious cfaaracten of Borderers, buccaneers. 
Highland robbers, and all others of a Robin 
Hood description.!; 

Waynefleety Lady Cicely, heroine 
of George Bernard Shaw s comedy 
Captain Brassbound^s Conversion, a 
pleasant society lady, frank and 
naive, whose predominant imjpulse is 
to attribute the best of qualities even 
to the worst of people, thus converting 
them for the nonce into the ideal that 
she conceives. 

One of the most living and laughing 
things that her maker has made. I do not 
know any stronger way of stating the beauty 
of the character than bv saying that it was 
written specially for Ellen Terry, and that 
it is, with Beatrice, one of the very few 
characters in which the dramatist can claim 
some part of her triumph.— O. £. Chxstbr* 
ton: Georgt Bernard Shaw, 

Combining, as she does, the temperament 
of Ellen Terry with the genial esprit of 
Bernard Shaw, Lady Cicely is a thoroughly 
delightful and unique type of the eternal 
feminine. — Archibald Hbndsrson: Georgt 
Bernard Shaw, p. 324. 

Wegg, Silas, in Dickens's Our 
Mutual Friend (1864-65), a one- 
legged rascal who ekes out a living by 
keeping a stand in Cavendish Square, 
where he sells fruit, gingerbread, and 
ballads. Mr. Bofi^, in sheer kind- 
ness of heart, hires hun for two hours 
every evening to read to him. The 
rascally Wegg pries around the prem- 
ises, and, havmg found a Harmon 
will of later date than that under 
which BofiQn had taken the Harmon 
estate, hoped to blackmail BofiSn, 
but was checkmated by the produc- 
tion of a still later will. 



Weller, Samuel (better known as 
Sam; called Samivel by his father), in 
Dickens's Pickwick Papers, an em- 
bodiment of London low Ufe in its 
kindliest and xoast entertaining f onn. 
He is introduced as the Boots in tiie 
White Hart Inn, where his higii 
spirits and his unfailing hmqor so 
attract Mr. Pickwick that he engages 
him as valet. Thereafter Sam is a 
devoted attendant* who remains 
faithful in every adversity, even 
sharing his master's imprisonment in 
the Fleet by havixig himself arrested 
for debt. Sam Weller may have 
flashed upon Dickens in memory of 
Sam Vale, an actor familiar to him in 
boyhood. Vale was the Simon Spat' 
teraash of a musical faroe, Ilu 
Boarding House, revived in 1822. 
whose oonveTBation is interiaided 
with oompar^ons like, " Come on, as 
the man said to his tight boot." 
Prom the stage Sam Vale carried this 
tridc of speedi into private Hf e, and, 
being a man with a great rc»utatioa 
for humor, both on and off the stage, 
the latest Sam Valerism would dxco- 
late from mouth to mouth. Por Hm 
rest the name WeH^ was familiar to 
Dickens; his mother had a maid 
called Mary Weller, apotheazed in 
Pickwick as Mary the pretty house- 
maid, to whom Sam writes his 
famous valentine. 

Sam WeDar is a monster; moostroina and 
impoeaible in two waira: first from within, 
by the law of hia own being, which would 
not j>ermit such a development as nuat 
have produced the creature Dickena has 
shown us; next from without, the oonditJons 
of life would restrain and repress an^ de- 
velopment, even If the germ ol St existed. 
• • . Yet, monster aa he is, how real he 
seemsl he la a Hving monster; we know him. 
Sam Weller lives in our memories, a creature 
of flesh and blood more real than half our 
acquaintances." — Rtchasd Orant Wbitb. 
in SL Janus's Magawime, August, Z870. 

Sam Weller corresponds to no reality. 
The Londoner bom and bred Is apt to be 
the drvest and most uninteresting ol beings. 
All things lost for him the gloss of novdtj 
when he was fifteen years old. He would suit 
the museum of a nil adwurari philoaopber, 
as a specimen, shrivelled and adust, off the 
ultimate result of his principle. ButDicfcsaa 
collected more jokes than all the cabmen la 
London would utter in a year, and be sto we d 
the whole treasure upon 
Baths. 
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WetlttTy TomTy in Pickwick Papers, 
fche father of SEunuel. a ooachman of 
the long-eztinct type which drove 
stages between London and the subur- 
ban towns. Tony's provincial end 
was Dorking. lie wore a broad- 
brinuned ha^ top-boots, a great-coat 
of many capes, and a multitude o| 
waistcoats. Doubtless Dickens found 
the original in real life, but his imagi- 
nation may have been stimulated by 
Washington Irving's description ot 
the type. 

He baa commonly a broad, foil face, curi- 
otialy mottled with red, as if the blood had 
been forced hv hard feedins into every 
veaael of tha afcin; he la awelied into jolly 
dimenaiona by freqnent potationa of malt 
Hquors, and h!a bulk ia atiU further increased 
by a nmltiplicity of ooata in which he la 
bttried like a cauliflower, the upper one 
reaching to hia heels. He weara a broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat; a huge roll of 
colored handkerchiefa around hia neck, 
knowingly knotted and tucked in at the 
boeom; and has in summertime a large 
bouquet of flowers in hia button-hole, — ^the 
present, moat i>robably. of some enamoured 
country lasa. Hia waistcoat ia commonly 
of aome bright color, atriped, and hia amall- 
dothea extend far below the kneea to meet 
a pair of jockey boota' which reach about 
half-way up hia legs. — ^Irving: Tk4 Sketch' 
book, Tho stago^oadu 

W«mmick» in Dickens's novel, 
Greal ExpedaUans (i860), cashier to 
Mr. Jaggers. In the office he is hard, 
business like, unima^^inative. At 
home he is all imagination. With his 
own hands he hSa transformed his 
little wooden house, which he calk 
the Castle, into the semblance of a 
miniature fort. It has a real flagstaff . 
A pUmk crosanff a ditch four feet 
wioie and two deep represents the 
drawbrid^ Here he hves with his 
octogenarian father, whom he calls 
the Ag^, and whose daily delight is 
to fire off the nine o'clock stgnaigun, 
mounted in a separate fortress made 
of lattice-work. There is an evident 
reminisoenoe here of Smollett's Com- 
modore Trunnion. 

Wenham^ in Thackeray's novel, 
VaniiUy^ Fair, the Marquis of Steyne's 
managing man. A mean, despicable 
creature, he is plausibly believed to 
have been drawn from the managing 
man of the third Marquis of Hertford, 
John Wilson Croker, the Rigby (g.9.) 



of Coningshy* It is said that, when 
Croker was dead, a mutual friend told 
Thackeray how Croker had b^gx^ 
his wife to seek out some homSos 
boys to stay with them from Satur- 
day till Monday. " They vdll destroy 
your flower-beds and upset my ink- 
stands, but we can help them more 
than they can hurt us." Thackeray 
choked, and called upon Mrs. Cn^cer 
and assured her he would never speak 
ill of her husband again. — ^Ix>uis 
Mblvillb: Prototypes of Some of 
Thackeray s Characters. 

Werner, the name assumed by 
EIruitzner, Count of Sieeendorf , hero 
of Byron's tragedy, Werner, or ite 
Inheritance (1822). Byron avowedly 
took his plot from Kriiitgner, or the 
Gennan*s Tale, in the Canterbury 
Tales (vol. m), by the Misses Lee. 
Harriet Lee, the votmger of the 
sisters, was sole author of Kruittner. 
Disowned by his father because he 
has married beneath him, Kruitsner, 
in a moment of desperation, steals a 
rouleau of gold from the usurping heir, 
Stralenheim. He confesses to his 
wife and his son Ulric, but urges in 
extenuation of his crime that he 
might have slain the enemy who stood 
between him and his own. The con- 
fession and its plea have an odd 
issue. Ulric, apparently aghast at 
his father's guilt, is really spurred on 
to the greater guilt which his f athv 
had avoided. Accident reveals the 
truth after Kruitzner has regained his 
ancestral estates, and when Ulric is 
on the point of marrying the daughter 
of the dead Siegendon. Ulric dis- 
appears with his father's curse. The 
curtain descends upon a death- 
stricken family. 

Werfher, hero of a novel. The 
Sorrows of Werther (1774), by Wolf- 
gang Goethe. He is a yotm^ German 
stud^t, morbid, over-sensitive, poeti- 
cal, artistic, who retires Into the 
country for rest and solaoel He finds 
both in his new surrounding Every- 
thing interests him, the children who 
play around him, the old women who 
wait upon him, the simple life of hia 
neighbors. He meets Qiarlotte, wife 
of his friend Albert Liking blazes 
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into a terrible passion. He flees back 
to town. The old life is more loath- 
some than ever. He wearies of the 
monotony of conventional society, 
his pride is hurt by aristocratic pre- 
tensions. In vain he returns to the 
cotmtry. The renewal of his acquaint- 
ance with Charlotte only accentuates 
his despair. He ends by shooting 
himself. 

The novel was f otmded partly upon 
the story of Goethe's friend, a senti- 
mentalist named Jerusalem, who com- 
mitted suicide in 1772, and partly 
by the story of Goethe's own rela- 
tions with Lotte («>., Charlotte) 
Buff, whom he met (1772), during the 
interval between her betrothal and 
her marriage with his friend Kestner 
and who awoke in him a passion from 
which he delivered himself by flight. 

Western, Sophia, heroine of Field- 
ing's novel Tom Jones, who, after a 
series of misconceptions and misad- 
ventures, marries the not entirely 
worthy hero. She is drawn from the 
same model as Amelia Bootib, — ix,, 
Fielding's wife. Sophia and Amelia 
represent Miss Charlotte Cradock 
bdEore and after she became Mrs. 
Henry Fielding. Miss Sophia is the 
modd English maid of her period, a 
little too soft and sweet and yielding 
for the modem taste, but historically 
true to the past. A tender heart is 
conjoined with a cultivated mind; the 
beauty of her person is an index of the 
soul that lodges there. She never 
wavers in her love and reverence for 
her father, despite all he is and says 
and does. She does not even ask her- 
self whether he might not more profit- 
ably employ his time than in getting 
dnink every afternoon. She will not 
many a man she loathes, but short 
of that she will obey her father in all 
things, will submit unquestioningly 
to his abuse and his punishments. 

Western, Squire, m Tom Jones, 
father of the above, an all-too-faithful 
picture of the English country gentle- 
man of the mid-eighteenth century. 
Though bred at the university, he 
talked the broad dialect of Somerset- 
shire, cursed and swore and used foul 
language in the presence of his 



womenkind on any provocation, was 
a cruel tyrant to Ins daughter Sophia 
(whom at the same time he idolis^), 
and got drunk every day of his life. 

An inimitable picture of ignossnce, 
premdice. iraacibility. and ruaticitr. oxut^ 
with natural ahrewdness. oonsUtutaonal 
good humor, and an instinctive affectkm for 
hif daughter. — Sir Walter Scott. 

White Lady of Avenel, in Scott's 
historical novel, The Monastery 
(1820), a mysterious spirit who 
watches over the fortunes of the 
Avenel family, and is " aye seen to 
yammer [shnek] and wail before ony 
o' that family dies." Among other 
"braw services," she rescued Lady 
Alice's " thick black volume wiui 
silver clasps " from the papist hands 
of Father Philip and Fa&er Eustace, 
and afterward took Halbert Glenden- 
ning into " the bowels of the eartii," 
there to find it lying in a pyramid of 
fire, yet unconsumed. Tbiis is how 
she describes herself: 

Something betwixt heaven and hell. 
Neither substance quite or shadow; 
Haunting lonely moor and meadow. 
Dancing Dy the haunted spring; 
Riding on the whirlwind's wing; 
Aping in fantastic fashion 
Every diange of human {MMson. 

She reappears in The Ahboi, to 
show her mterest in the marriage 
of Roland Avenel with Catherine 
Seyton, and " was seen to sport 
by her haunted well with a zone 
of gold around her bosom as broad 
as the baldrick of an earL" (See 
Banshee.) 

White, Sehna^ in Robert Grant's 
novel. Unleavened Bread (1900), a 
y;oung Western woman, of compara- 
tively humble birth, who sacrifices 
self-respect and happiness in ceasdess 
struggle as a soldier climber. She 
secures a divorce from her first hus- 
band, marries an architect from New 
York, and removes thither, to find 
that he does not enjoy the sodal dis- 
tinction ahe covets. On his death, 
she allies hersdf to a politician whooe 
views of life, though different from 
hers, are equally meretricious. He 
becomes Governor and United States 
Senator, but falls through corrupt 
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actioeSy 
Ltter ^th 
Wickfleldy Agnes, in Dickens's 
mid Copperfidd (i849-5o}» daugh- 
r of Mr. W'lckfield, a solicitor, and 
ooQd vnfe of David. Andersen saw 
Mrs. Oickens a likeness to this 
laracter. She is more plausibly a 
>rtrait of that lady's sister, Geoi^gi- 
3a Hogartli. 

In Anes lie has painted for taa a perfectly 
ciaelfi£ character, living day by day in the 
ires of others, but accustomed from child- 
sod to a certain self-reetraint, which en- 
vies her l^e better to concod the one 
ttachment of her life under the modest 
^ of true sisterly affection* to be for years 
I an adopted sister to the man whom in the 
acret shrine of her pure heart she wor- 
bipped as a lover. — M. B. Townsbmd: 
^«a/ CharacUrs of Fiction, p. 75. 

I had heard many people remark that 
k^ncs in DaHd CoPperfiOd was like Dick- 
ns's own wife, and, although he may not 
lave chosen her deliberately as a model for 
Vgnea, yet still I can think of no one else in 
us books so near akin to her in aU that is 
H'aceful and suniable. Mrs. Dickens had a 
certain soft womanly repose and reserve 
ftbottt her; but whenever she spoke there 
same such a light into her large eyes, and 
luch a smile upon her lips, and there was 
such a charm in the tones of her voice, that 
henceforth I shall always connect her and 
A^es together. — ^H. C. Amdbrsbn: AutO' 
biography, 

Wnd Mtih Girl, title of a novel 
(i8o6) by Sydney Owenson, Lady 
Morgan, and nickname of its heroine, 
Glorvina, — in whom acquaintances 
of the author detected a clever bit of 
self-portraiture. She is the last 
d^oendant of a line of Connaught 
princes who for centuries had been 
at feud with the Sassenach earls that 
had dispossessed them. The heir to 
the earldom wooes her in disguise, 
and wins her after many romantic 
vicissitudes. 

WHd, Jonathan (1682-1725), a 
famous criminal who was haog^ at 
Tyburn. He is said to have married 
ax wives. He was a receiver of 
stolen goods, who for a long time, by 
dever technicalities, evaded the law, 
and tlie head of a large corporation 
of thieves, whom he organized into 
gangs, eadi with its allotted sphere 
of work. An adept in suborning per- 
jury, he could protect the loyal among 



his followers and crush the disloyal 
through the constituted legal chan- 
nels. He is a subsidiary character in 
Ainsworth's Jack Sheppard, the sub- 
ject of a ballad, Newgate's Garland, 
printed in Swift's Miscellanies, and 
the hero of romances by Defoe and 
Fielding. The latter, The History of 
Johnathan WHd the Great (1742), 
departs widely from fact. Fieidmz 
makes his hero a dissolute rake en 
ancient lineage, who achieves the 
sort of greatness that is measured by 
success m crime. In his youth he is 
thrown in with a Frencji gambler. 
Count La Rtise, and so f^ biters his 
master's instructions that the count 
himself becomes his victim. All goes 
well with Wild until his mamage 
with Letitia Snap, a match for him- 
self in deceit and vileness. She be- 
travs him and he perishes on the 
gallows. 

Wildair, Sir Hany. one of Par- 
ciuhar's best-drawn characters, first 
introduced in his comedy, TTte Con- 
stant Couple, and afterward made the 
hero of its sequel. Sir Harry Wildair. 
He is the original of all that class of 
characters who throw the witchery 
of high birth and splendid manners 
and reckless dash, good humor, gen- 
erosity, and gayety over the quahties 
of the fop, the libertine, and tiie 
spendthrift. Parquhar improved 
upon this first sketch in his Mirabel, 
Sheridan seized the tvpe and made 
it his own in the still more famous 
Sir Charles Surface, and it is now a 
stock character on the stage. 

Wilder, in Cooper's romance of the 
sea, The Red Rover (1827), the name 
assumed by Henry Ark in his cdSort 
to capture the famous pirate. 

Wildfire, Madge, in Scott's ro- 
mance. The Heart of Midlothian 
(1818), Meg Murdock's son's daugh- 
ter, driven to insanity by the profli- 
gate George Statmton. She is de- 
scribed as " a tall, strapping wench, 
of eighteen or twenty, ore^ed fan- 
tastically in a sort of blue riding-coat, 
with tarnished lace; her hair clubbed 
like that of a man; a Highland bonnet 
and a bunch of broken feathers; a 
riding-skirt or petticoat of scarlet 
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camlet embroidered with tarnished 
flowers. Her features were coarse and 
masculine, yet, at a little distance, 
bv dint of very bright, wild-looking 
black eyes, an aquuine nose, and a 
commanding profile, appeared rather 
handa>me. She denved her nick- 
name from her favorite song, begin- 
ning — 

I glanoe like wildfire tlirongh ooontry aad 
town. 

Coleridge pronounced her the most 
original of all Scott's characters. 
Soptt himself, in his notes to the 
novel, says ^e was modelled (with 
differences) from Peddess (weak- 
minded) Faxmie, a curious, crazed, 
pathetic figure, who wandered the 
country far and near about the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

Wlldgoose, GeofErey, hero of a 
satirical novel, The SpirUual Quixote 
(1772), by Richard Greaves, a not 
vary successftd burlesque in the man- 
ner of Corvantes. Wildgoose, a voung 
Oxonian, becomes a convert to Meth- 
odism, and roams around Gloucester- 
shire and Somerset in company with 
the cobbler Jeremiah Turwell. 

"^radingy John, in The Liar (1761), 
a farce by Samuel Poote, a yotmg 
gentleman fresh from Oxford, who 
has a marvellous faculty for roman- 
cing. The original play in Spanish 
had already t^en utilized by Cor- 
neille in Le Menteur and by Steele in 
his Lying Looer (1704). 

WiUrins, Peter, hero of The Life 
and Adoenhires of Peter WUhins, 
rdating chiefly his shipwreck near the 
South Pole, etc. (i75o). It purported 
to be written by K. S., a pa^enger 
in the Hector" but is now definitely 
attributed to one Robert Paltock. 
Like Robinson Crusoe, Wilkins was a 
voyager shipwrecked on a desolate 
shore, whereon for a considerable 
time he dwelt alone. Pinally, through 
a subterranean cavern he passed into 
a kind of New World, and met with 
a Gawrey, or Plying Woman, whose 
life he saved and 'vmom he married. 
She took him to Nosnmbdsgrsutt, 
the country of Glumms and Gawreys, 
or men and women who fly, and a 
large part of the narrative is devoted 



to a description of their mannerB and 
customs. See Youwarkse. 

Willet, John, in Dickens's Bamaby 
Rudge (1841), landlord of the May- 
pole Inn at Chi^ell; a burly, ]ai|je- 
headed man, with a &t &oe which 
betokened profound obstinacy and 
slowness of appr^ension, oomtnned 
with a very strong reliuioe on his 
own merits. 

His piff-headedness drives his ami 
be to emist as a soldier; Joe oomes 

,ck without his right arm, marries 
Dolly Varden, and succeeds his father 
as landlord of the Maypole Inn. 

WiUiamy Sweet See Susam, 
Black-btbd. 

Williams^ Caleb, In William God- 
win's novel of that name (i794), an 
intelligent young peasant, taken as 
secretary into the service of PaUdand 
(a.v.), the lord of the manor. Partly 
through inquisitiveness, partly by 
accident, he discovers the secret oc 
the gloom and mystenr hangng 

. Paft 



£ 



rouna his master. 



Qdand has 



committed a murder and allowed an 
innocent man to suffer the penal^. 
Pinding tliat Williams knows au, 
he swears him to secrecy under fright- 
ful penalties. Williams's spirit re- 
volts at the servile submission 
required torn him. He escapes from 
the house. Twice Palkland tracks 
him down, and has him thrown into 
prison on a charge of robbetj; twice 
the victim escapes, until, 
and driven into a comer, he co nceives 
himself absolved from his oath and 
comes forward as the public accuser 
of Palkland. 

Wniiamsi SlogK«r» in Thomas 
Hughes's Tom Brown at Rugby, the 
nickname of the school bully and 
fistic chamoion, bested by the hero 
in a great nght incurred by Tom in 
defence of ms friend Arthur. The 
account is of quite a pro f ess i onal 
character. The fi^t is stopped by 
the doctor as "The Sl< 




»t 



thrown for the third time. Tliackeca^ 
has a similar episode in Vanity Pamr 
(18^8), where Cuff, the Cock of the 
Walk, is reduced to the rank of 
second Cock by the prowess of the 
despised *' Pigs," — i.e., Dobbin. 
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Wniie, Holy, hero of a poem, Holy 
waiters Prayer^ by Rob^ Bums, a 
:antiiig hypocrite, recognized as a 
Intimate caricature of one William 
Pisher, leading elder in the Idrk- 
aession at Kilmamoch, who had 
publicly^ denomiced the poet for 
uxixnorality. This precious pharisee 
was afterward found guilty of em- 
bezzUng money from the church 
offering. He ended his career by 
dying in a ditch, into which he had 
fallen when intoxicated. 

Wilmot. There are three charac- 
ters of this name, differentiated as 
Old Wilmot, Mrs. Wilmot, and Young 
Wilmot, in Geoige Lillo's tragedy, 
Fatal Curiosity (1736). The]st^ is 
that of a father and mother reduced 
to the extremity of want, who murder 
a visitor to their house for the sake 
of his casket of jewels, and afterward 
find the victim was their son. Young 
Wilmot, returning home after an 
absence of many years, had been 
prompted by curiosity to visit his 
parents incognito, and his mother, 
m her turn, had the curiositv to 
examine the stranger's ftox while he 
was taking an opportune nap. LiUo 
found his matenal in a pamphlet 
purporting to narrate an ratscxle 
which happened in 161 8 at " Perin," 
— ue, , Penryn, the scene of the drama. 
Goethe produced Fatal Curiosity at 
Weimar (excusing himself on the plea 
that wine-drinkers relish an occasional 
glass of brandy), and this production 
suggested to Zacharias Werner his 
February 24, the most successful of 
all Gexman Schicksalstragddien (or 
Fate-Traged ies) , See also Chaklotte. 
Wilson, WmuBLf hero of a short 
story by B. A. Poe. Wilson has an 
aUer ego or doPfelgSnger, who pursues 
him through life and finally lolls him 
in a duel. See Jbkyll, Dr. 

He [Poe] lived end died a riddle to hii 
friends. Tnose who had never seen hia in 
* perozyim conld not bdieve that he was 
the perverse and vicioos person painted in 
the drculated tales of his erratic doings. To 
those who had he was two men^^^the one 
an abnormally wicked and profane repro- 
bate, the other a quiet and dlfrolfied gentle- 
man. The spedaf moral and mental condi- 
^m Incident to cerebral epilepsy explains 
these apparent contradictlofis as leUdtously 



as it elucidates the intellectual and psychical 
traits of his literature. — Pkancis Osuiy 
Paikviblo: a Usdman of iMUrs, Strib* 
fur'M Monthly, x, p. 696. 

WimUe, WUl. a member of the 
fictitious Spectator Club {q.v.); said 
to be intended as a portrait of a Mr. 
Thomas Morecroft (d. 1741). 

Winkelried, Arnold Ton, an his- 
torical character, whom James Mont- 
gomery makes the hero of a narrative 
poem. Make Way for Liberty. At the 
great battle of Sempach, Jviv 9, 1836, 
which freed Switzerland from the 
yoke of Austria, the Swiss had failed 
for a long time to break the serried 
ranks of the enemy. At last Arnold, 
commending his wife and children to 
the care of his comrades, rushed for- 
ward, hurled himself upon the Aus- 
trian spears, and fell pierced through 
and through, but not before he had 
opened a way for his countrymen to 
follow him to victory. 

^I^nkie, Mr., Senior, in Dickens's 
Pickwick Pafers, father of Nathaniel 
Winkle ; an old wharfinger at Birming- 
ham, a man of methodical habite, 
never committing himself hastily 
in any affair. He is greatly displeased 
at his son's marriage to Miss Arabella 
Allen, but finally forgives him, and 
admits that the lady is "a very 
charming little daughter-in-law, after 
aU." 

WinUa, H atiumiel, a member of 
the Corresponding Society of the 
Pickwick dlub, and a coomey pre- 
tender to sporting skill. 

WlnUe, Rip Van, hero and title 
of a short story (1819), by Washing- 
ton Irving, adopted from the German 
l^[end of Peter Klaus, a goaUierd, 
who fell asleo) one day upon the 
Kyffhauser Hills and did not wake 
up till twenty years after, when he 
returned to his native village to find 
everything chanced and no one who 
knew him. In fiving's tale the hero 
is one of the Dutch colonists of New 
York, who, just before the Revolu- 
tion, goes to sleep in the Kaatskill, 
and wakes to find that George Wash- 
ington has ousted Geoige III and that 
great changes have occurred in his 
village and his home. A stage version 
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by Boudcault earned great success 
throt^h the histrionic genius of 
Joseph Jefferson. 

The first number of the Skttck'-book con- 
tained the tale of Rip Van Winkle, one of 
the moet charming ana eiiggestive of legends, 
whose hero is an esceedinidy pathetie crea- 
tion. It is indeed a mere ucetch. a hint, a 
suggestion; but the imagination readily 
eompletes it. It Is the more remarkable 
and interesting because, although the first 
American literary creation. It is not In the 
least characteristic of American life, but, 
on the contrary, is a quiet and delicate 
satire on it. The kindly vagabond aaserts 
the charm of loiterins idleiiess in the sweet 
leisure of woods and fields, affUnst the char- 
acteristic Ameriean excitemeot el the over- 
flowing crowd and crushing competition of 
the city, its tremendous energy, and inces- 
sant devotion to money-ffetting. — Cbaklbs 
DuDLBT Warmxi: Waskingtom Inimg. 

^(HnterbloMoin, Mr. Philip, in 

Scott's novel, SL Ronan*s Wdl, the 
" man of taste " who presided over 
the table d'hdte at Meg Dod's, and 
was an influential member of the 
Committee of Management in the 
"infant Republic of St. Honan's 
WeU." 

^tehei, in Shakespeare's tragedy, 
Macbeth, three figures " so withered 
and so wild in their attire," who 
appear before Macbeth and Banquo 
in Act i, Sc. i, and make starthng 
prophecies concerning their future 
destinies. Lamb combats the idea 
that Shakespeare was indebted for 
the idea of his " weird sisters " to 
Middleton's tragedy, The WiUh. 

His witches are distingolshed from the 
witches of Middleton by essential differ- 
ences. These are creatures to whom man 
or woman plotting some dire mischief might 
resort for occasional consultation. Those 
originate deeds of blood, and begin t>ad 
impulses to men. Prom the moment that 
their eyes first meet with Macbeth's he is 

Stellbound. That meetins sways his destiny, 
e can never break the fascination. These 
witches can hurt the body; those have power 
over the v3nl.^^Sptcim€ns of Early Dramdic 
Poetry. 

\l^tching Hill, an imaginary local- 
ity in which E. W. Homung places 
eight tales which he has bcmnd to- 
gether under the general title of 
Witching Hill (1912). Several gen- 
erations ago, we are told, this estate 
was the seat of a very wicked noble- 
man, and the evil he did lives after 



him. The Hill is cuned. All who 
come to ooci^y the suburban villas 
erected on the subdivided estate 
suocumb to its evil influence. Blame- 
less OA arrival, they axe ^MedHy 
moved by an irrwustahle impiatoe to 
deeds of darkness. 

Wititteriqr* Mr. Haiiy» in Dick- 
ens's Nichdas NicUeiy, a self- 
important snob, plain in face and 
manners, but contmually boasting of 
his acqiiaintanoe with the artsfcocracy. 
His wife, Julia, is a tufthunter as 
shoddy as himadf . ^ The couple are 
an i^yparent rominiaoenoe of Beau 
Tibbs and his wife, but painted with 
a coarser brush. 

Witwould, 8k WHMt hero of 
Concreve's oomedy. The Way ef the 
Wond (1700), a cazoomb, hgfat- 
hearted, cynical, and weH-bred, who 
never opens his lips without a oom- 
pliment, and in his eztxavi^gant 
chatter reaches the utmost heiflhts 
of f oUy. 

Woffingtoiit Hafgarety or P^sgt in 
Charles Keade's drama, Mashs amd 
Faces (1852), afterward turned into 
the novel. Peg Woffingtan, is the Irish 
actress of that name (1718-1760), who 
bewitdied the Londcai ^blic and 
was the mistress of David Garrick 
before his marriage. Here she is 
represen ted as of virginal innocenoe, 
b«Mxtifttl and vivadous, of brilliant 
wit and of extraotdinaiy mimetic 
powers. In the greenroom of Covent 
Garden Theatre she tricks an entire 
dramatic company by impersonating 
the tragic actress Anne B r aoe pi dle. 
Later, in the studio of James Trtidett, 
who has painted her portrait, she 
successfully essays a more difficult 
feat. A party composed of actors 
and would-be art cntics are coming 
in an unfavorable mood to criticise 
the painting. She cuts out the 
painted face, inserts her own in the 
aperture, and, after the fault-finders 
have 6oDe their worst, oonlounds 
them by exploding the truth upon 
them. 

Wdflfj, Hmoim, Cardinal (1475- 
1530), a famous English statesman; 
lord chancdlOT and prime minister 
of Henry VIII from 1515 to 1539 
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vbeo he feii in disgrace with the 
dng and was d«>riv^ of his ofiBoes. 
i year later he died. He appears in 
>hakeq)eare*s Henry VIII and is one 
f the great characters of the play, 
rrpgant, aggressive, tricky, and re- 
eogefnl when in power, but accepting 
is fall in a noble and chastened spiiit. 

WoUef If drawn with raperb power; 
abition. fraud, vindictivenets. hava mada 
m their own, yet cannot ooite ruin a 
ittire powwied of noble qnalitiee. It ia 
ird at first to refuse to Shakespeare the 
ithorahip of Wolsey's famous soiiloQuy in 
liich he bids his greatnesa farewell (m, U. 
;o), but it is certainly Fletcher's.— B. 
9WDBM: Skakesp€ar€ Frinur, 

Woodhouae, Emma, heroine of 
!is8 Attften's novel, Emma (1816), 
clever jroung woman, who ezagger- 
es her own devemess and meets 
th disaster in her attempts to 
ury off her friends to those she 
osiders their proper mates. Finally 
len she discovers that Harriet 
lith, an amiable weakling whom 
3 had desired for Frank CSittrchill, 
secretly m love with her own 
3ther-in-law Knightly, Emma takes 
jtn, for she recuizes that nobody 
re herself must taasry him. Her 
conscious admiration for Mr. 
ightly's plain common sense, bis 
lesty even in finding fault with 
', and his quiet strength of char- 
er had changed wiUi her own 
>wth into love. Portimately, he 
t been in love with her from the 
t. 

¥^oodluKifle, Mr,, in Jane Austen's 
ma, the father of the titular 
oine. He is a valetudinarian, 
nored by his doctor, but unself- 
y and courteously solicitous for 
era' health besides his own. His 
Lghter has to be watchful lest out 
heer kindness he starve his guests. 
chagrins Miss Bates by sending 

the asparagus, thinking it not 
■jg dressed. He makes amends 
1 orients of pork, as' " a le;^ of 
Ic Doiled delicately with a httle 
lip is not unwholesome." He is 

to be rather prolix over little 
a*8 sore throat and his one 
istic; "K!t^, a fair but frosen 
1, kindled a flame that I deplore." 



Woodville, Blisabeth, Lady Grey, 

queen of Edward IV, the first English 
woman who after the conquest was 
from the rank of subject to 



that of royal^. She was the widow 
of Sir John (Snj when Edward IV, 
hunting in a forest near Grafton, her 
father's residence, first caught sight 
of her. She is introduced in Shake- 
speare's Richard III, and, in Act Iv, 
Sc. iv, entertains a proposal from the 
enemy ol her house for the hand of her 
daughter Elizabeth, secretlyplanning, 
however, to marry her to Richmond 
in case of the latter's success. 

Wona, William, in A Pair of Blue 
Eyes (1873), one of the bestnirawn 
of all Thomas Hardy's rustic char- 
acters. He is the Vicar's outdoor 
man, a "i)oor, wambling creature," 
as he describes himself, afflicted with 
perpetual noises in his head, who 

hoped Providence would have found 
it out by this time, living so many 
vears in a parson's family, too, as I 
have, but 'a don't seem to relieve me. 
Ay, I be a poor, wambling man, and 
life's a mere bubble." 

Wray, Enoch, hero of Crabbe's 
poem. The Village Patriarch (1738). 
A centenarian, blind and poor, he is 
reverenced by the entire neighbor- 
hood for his wisdom, meekness and 
pious resignation. 

Wn^bum, Buge&e. in Dickens's 
Our Mutual Friend, a briefless barris- 
ter who hates his profession, flippant, 
sarcastic, indolent, alternating from 
jovial hi|;h spirits to gloomy depres- 
sion. Lizzie Hexam saves his life 
from the murderous machinations of 
tiie jealous schoolmaster, Bradley 
Headstone, and nurses him tenderly 
through a long and dangerous illness. 
He marries her and, transformed by 
the power of love, develops tmsus- 
pected purpose and eneny. 

Wren, Jenny, in Dictois's novel, 
Our MutwU Friend, an affectionate 
nickname generally given to Fanny 
Cleaver, a doll's dra»-maker, from 
her dinoinutive size and the deter- 
mined spri^htliness with which she 
meets all misfortune. She supports a 
good-natured but drunken father 
1 known facetiously as Mr. Dolls. 
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This young lady ii the type of a certain 
daai of characten of which Air. Dickena has 
made a specialty, and with which he has 
been acctutomed to draw alternate uniles 
and tears according as he pressed one spring 
or another. But this is very cheap merri- 
ment and very cheap pathos. Miss Jenny 
Wren Is a poor little dwaif , a£Sicted, as she 
oonstanUy reiterates, with a "bad back" 
and "queer legs.*' who makes doUs' dresses, 
and Is forever pricking at those with whom 
she converses in the au- with her needle, and 
assuring them that she knows "their tricks 
and their manners.** Like all Mr. Dickensli 
pathetic characters, she is a Uttle monster.— 
HsNRT Jambs: Vmw and 



Wnmaky, Count Altaian in Tol- 
stoy's novel, Anna Karenina, the 
lover of the heroine. (See Kase- 

NINA.) 

Wronsky is described to us by Stiva: he 
is "one <n the finest specimens of the 
jtuntsse dorie of St. Petersburg; immensely 
rich, handsome, aide-de-camp to the em- 
peror, great interest at his back and a good 
fellow notwithstanding ; more than a good 
fellow, intelligent besides and well read — a 
man who has a splendid career before him." 
Let us complete the picture by adding that 
Wronsky is a powenul man, over uiirtv, 
bald at the top of his head, with irreproa^* 
able manners, cool and calm, but a little 
haughty. A hero, one murmurs to onesdtf. 



too much of the Guy Uviagstona type, 
though without the bravado and exaggera- 
tion. . . . But Wronsky improvee tor 
ward the end. — Matthxw Abnolo: Bssmy$ 
in CriUdsm. U Series. 

Wynne, Ha^ hero ci a novel of 
the American Revolution, Hu^ 
Wynne, Ftee Quaker (1897}, by Dr. 
S. Weir MitchelL Hugh, who tells 
his own story, is the son of a Quaker 
merchant in Philadelphia, sternly set 
against all youthful folly and a^;ainst 
any armed resistance to constituted 
authority. In his youth, however, he 
had married a gay, light-hearted, but 
loving and aevoted French girl, 
whose traits mingle antagonistically 
with the Quaker inheritance in young 
Wynne's blood. The latter de&es Ida 
fatiier, joins the rebels, and rises, 
after many vicissitudes, to be a 
brevet lieutenant^colonel on Wash- 
ington's staff. He loves Darthea 
Peniston, but this romance is com- 
plicated by the &ct that she is loved 
also by his best friend, Jack Warder, 
and his woist enemy, Ar&ur Wynne, 
his own cousin and a plausible vulain. 
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Xuxy, in Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, 
a Moresco boy, servant to Crusoe. 

TahooSy in Swift's GuUiver's Traods 
(1726), a race of beings, human in 
shape but brutish or worse in spirit. 
Sqt;udid, screaming, filthy wretches, 
they evidently r e pr esent Swift's idea 
of what humanity really is beneath 
its veneer of civilization and under 
its accidental complement of clothes. 
Contrasted with them are their 
masters, the gentle and gradoua 
Houyhnhnms, a race of horses en- 
dowed with reason. 

Tarico, heroine of the story, Inhle 
and Yarico, told by Richard Steele 
in the Spectator, No. 11 (March 13* 
171 1), and which he found in Ligon s 
History cf Barbadoes (1657). 

She was a slave in the West Indies 
wheie Ligon himself was her over- 
seer. In 1647 a voung Londoner, 
Thomas Inkle, landed on the idand 
with a party of prospectorB, who were 



intercepted by the natives. AH were 
slain save Inkle, who was hidden 
awa^ in the forests and protected by 
Yanco. Some months later the 
couple sighted a passing vessd, and 
escaped on it to the Baibadoes. This 
was a slave mart. As they neaied 
the port, Inkle's love of gain and 
habits of civilization resumed thdr 
sway. He sold Yarico for a large 
sum, partly based upon her hope of 
motherhood. Geoiige Colman, the 
younger, founded a musical diama, 
inkle and Yarico (1787), on ffais plot, 
which had already been utilised by 
the German Gessner (1762). Rufus 
Dawes in 1839 publiished a pOjsm« 
Yarico's Lament: Edward Jeming- 
ham another, The Episde of Yarico 
to InkU (1766). 

Torick. in Shakespeare's Hamlei, 
is alluded to in Act v, i, as a former 
jester at the Kn^ of Denmark's 
court. Hamlet, piodng up his skull 
in the graveyard soeoe, t^ Hocatb 
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that he lemembered him as " a 
fdlow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
£Eincv/' and is led on to moralizing 
on the pathos of life and death. 

Laurence Sterne borrows the name 
for one of his characters in Trisiram 
Shandy, a lively, reddess, and humor- 
ous parson, whom he represents as 
of OEUiish origin and a descendant 
from Shakespeare's Yorick. Sterne 
diew this portrait from himself, 
virtually adknowledgiag as much 
when he took it as a pseudonym 
on the title-page of A Sentimental 
jMim«y and some volumesof sermons. 

Bdward I>owdeii« in hit Shak«$ptar€ 
Priwur, makes a brilliant tuggestion: 
Jaquet died, we know not how or when or 
where; bat ne came to life again a century 
later, and appeared in the world as an 
Bn^dioh clergyman. We need ttand in no 
douDt aa to his character, for we all know 
him tmder his later name of Laurenoe Sterne. 
"Mr. Yorick made a mistake about his 
family tree; he came not out of the play of 
HafNist, but oat of As You Likt JL In 
Arden he wept and moralised over the 
wounded deer, tad at Nami>ort his tears and 
sentiment gushed forth for the dead 

Touwarkeei heroine of Robert 
Paltock's AdoenUtres of Peter WUkins 
(1750). She is a Gawrey, or flying 
woman, in the imaginary countiy of 
Nosmnbdsgzsutt. Wilkms, a wip- 



wrecked mariner, came upon the 
lady when ^e was wounded, nursed 
her back to health, accompanied her 
to her people, and manied her* The 
flying apparatus of these people 
(called a ffraundu) consisted of a 
natural investment like delicate silk 
and whalebone, which flew open at 
pleasure, and thus furnished its 
possessor with wings or a dress, 
according to the requirement of the 
moment. Peter's mture wife had 
been sporting in the air with some 
other 3roung damsels, one of whom, 
happening to bru^ too strongly 
agamst her as they stooped amon^ 
some trees, had occasion^ the acci- 
dent which was the cause of his good 
fortune. 

The book is dedicated to Elizabeth, 
Countess of Northumberland. The 
author professes that it was after tiie 
pattern of her virtues he drew the 
^* mind " of his Youwarkee. 

Now, a sweeter creature is not to be found 
in books: and she does him immortal honor. 
She is all tenderness and vivacity: all bom 
good taste and blessed oompanioniBhip. Her 
pleasnre consists but in his: she prevents 
all his wishes; has neither pruoery nor 
immodesty; sheds not a tear but from rii^t 
feding; is the good of his home, and the 
grace of his f ancy.<— Lsigb Hunt. 



Zadlit, hero of a (Philosophical 
romance Zadig, or DesHny (1747), bv 
Voltaire. A young Babylonian, full 
of every virtue, religious without 
bigotry, profoundly versed in all the 
learning of his time, intelligent, acute* 
and clever, his comic misadventures 
when he seeks to rdEorm the worid 
are pegs for the author's philosophical 
commentary. In the end he finds 
that convention and formula are 
invincible, and that it is impossible 
to secure any adequate share of even 
altruistic happiness, by reason of the 
malice, selfishness, and stupidity of 
one's neighbors. 

Zaire, heroine and title of a five- 
act tragedy in verse (1732) by 
Voltaire. Sbe is a captive among the 
Tories, bom a Chxistian but brought 



up as a Mahomedan and now in love 
with the Moslem prince Orosmanes, 
who seeks her hand in marriage. At 
this juncture she is recognized by her 
father, Lusignan, and her biother, 
Nerestan, who have come to ransom 
all Christian captives. They are 
horrified at the contemplated sacri- 
lege of marriafi[e with an infidd. 
Zaire keeps a midnight appointment 
with Nerestan, and is surprised by 
Orosmanes, who stabs her in the 
belief that she is faithless. When he 
learns that Nerestan is her brother, he 
stabs himself in turn over her corpse. 
Zanga, in Youne's tragedy of The 
Revenge (1721), is me Moorish servant 
of Don Alonzo, a Spaniard of military 
renown, whom he mites, — vicariously, 
for that he slew his father in battle. 
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and petaonallY, became hehad struck 
him on the cneeic- Sweariot endless 
irengeanoe, Zanga insidiotisTy sepa- 
fates Alonso bom friend and wife, 
pranpting the execution of the one 
and uie suicide of the other. Then 
he reveals the truth, exults when his 
dupe stabs himself, and goes to the 
scaffold contented with tne ruin he 
has wrought. Zanea was a favorite 
part of lienry Mossop and John 
Konble and was acted by Macnady 
during his first season. (See Abdb- 

LAZBR.) 

Zanoniy hero of a novel of that 
Dame (1843) by Lord Lyttoa, a 
mysterious personage who oommtmi- 
cates with spirits, possesses the power 
of prolonging life, and can produce 
gold and silver and precious stones 
from his crucible. After having lived 
many oenttuies, he mairies an operas 
singer, resigning thereby^ his girts of 
supernatural vision and immcwtality, 
and perishes during the Reign of 
Terror. 

Zarcsy in George Eliot's poem. The 
Spanish Gypsy (1868), the lover of 
Fedalma. 

A vIbOH of BO SIBAII OOMltT, tbO COBCOp* 

Hon of a itdwart chiof who dbtili the cold 
coniltatioa of hi* porpoM from the vtter 
lonelineM and obloquy of hia raoc-^HamiT 
Jambs: Views and RtiUws, 

ZelucOy hero of a novd of that 
name (1786), by Dr. John Moore. 
A Sicilian nobleman, dull of intellect, 
handsome, profligate, passionate and 
vindictive, with no virtue save the 
courage that serves to stimulate his 
excesses, he passes through an unre- 
strained boyhood and a youth of dis- 
sipation to a manhood cl consdence- 
USbs pride, lust and cruelty. The boy 
who in a fit of ill-temper crushes to 
death a sparrow in his hand, ripens 
into the man who, in causeless jeal- 
ousy of his wife, strangles his infant 
child with the same remorseless 
fingers. Accidental retribution comes 
from the ^tal stroke of a murderer 
while Zeluoo himself was seeking to 
crown his infamies with a fearful 



*^ 



_ .ida, an imaginary castle in the 
Imaginary oountxy of Ruritania, the 



latter evidentljr modelled after ooe 
or more of the httl6 Balkan kingdnnw. 
Here for three mysterious months an 
English gentleman, Rudolf Raasen- 
dyU, is hSd captive as an invohmtary 
and unconscious impersonation of tfale 
King of Ruritania, and here he wins 
the heart of the monarch's beautifui 
cousin. 

ZenetopliMi* (See Cofbetua, 
King.) 

ZenoUSf in The BlUkedale Ro- 
mance (1852), by Nathanid Haw- 
thorne, a brilliant and beautiful 
woman. She has a dark history, 
which she would forget in a later 
love for HoUin^^worth. As he is in 
love with Prisolla, she drowns her- 
self. There are few scenes in litera- 
ture more realistic than the finding 
of Zenobia's body, in the dead of the 
night, drawn from the dark stream, 
a crooked, stiff shape, and carried to 
the farm-house, where old women in 
nightcaps jabber over it. The author 
doubts whether Zenobia, if she had 
f orseen her appeanno^ after drown- 
ing, would ever have committed the 
act. Hawthorne, in his AmsricoH 
NoU-bo0kSt describes a similar scene 
which happened when he was living 
at the Old Manse, but the victim 
here was an ordinary burner's daugh- 
ter. To some extent Zenobia was 
undoubtedly suggested by Maigaret 
Fuller, who was with Hawthorne at 
Brook Farm, but her traits were 
probably drawn from various sources^ 

ZimiL in Dnrden's Absalom and 
Achitophel, is a brilliant satire on the 
second Duke of Buckingham, who 
had previously caricatured the poet 
as Bayes iq.v.) in The Rehearsal, As 
Zimri conspired against Asa, long of 
Judah, so Budongham "formed 
parties and joined factions " (i Kii^ 
xvi, 9) against Charles II and his 
brother James, Duke of York. 

Some of the chief* were princet in the land; 
In the flrat rank of theee did Zfanri stand. 
A man ao variotw that he seemed to be 
Not one, but aU mankind't epitome; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 
Was everythinc by starts and nothlas !«!§; 
But in the coarse of one rsrohring moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and bnf* 
foon a* 545). 



Xtiaj i 

ibbif, nUudM, Count of, a Hun- 
juiaa ptitriot (1508-1566), if cspe- 
Mt tamxia for hia defence of W 
MtM of Scisetfa against the beai»;ing 
^nnr U Soliman. He was killed in a 



soner entered than the powder 
ugaune exploded with tenific vio- 
m<x. This si^e coet the invading 
rmy the lives of twenty thousand 
ten. Moreover, the sultan hinwrif, 
ho had been in feeble health, three 
ays before the capture of the castle, 
'm of vexation at the repeated 
iHure of his assaults. The story of 
riny, who is sometimea called the 
ungarian Leonidas, has afforded a 
tnpting subject to dramatists, but 
Araer'B tragedy (1814) is the only 



one that has survived. An ei^c poem 
called Tfu PaaufSitelhwMpub^ibea 

in i6ji by Nicholas Zriny, a di ' 

ant of the ffteai w 



luMka, m Byron's BriiU ^ Aby- 
aoi (1811), daughter of Gioffir, the 
pacha cut Abydos. Her love for 
~n ISelim is frowned upon 



mi a holtleu Aaracur mora 
' or mora jnttSj ddinMtcd Uun 
Td Btrhi'i ZaWln. Her ttttr, 
geoci, bar (trict >eOM of duty, 
DdsvlatliigloTg at Unth, tpomt 
«B orisliiialr blended in h«r ouno. 
a IncalcaMd by edacBtloa. ffiia 
latflnl. alnri attractive. bIwbti 
:a; and It Dut be admltlad that 
Baiuoaol BnwortUlr' bartomd. 
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